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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


Inis Lt) in()loL;ical Dictionary is the natural scqiu*l to my His- 
torical Grammar. In that woik I had traced cnit the history of 
French [grammatical forms: that I might complete my task, and 
embrace the full c\'cle o( the hislcarv ot the language, I was Ixaimd 
to write also a history of its vocabulary. Ac cordiiiglv, I have' endea- 
voured in this volume to register for genc'ral use the results of 
])hilologi( al cnc|uir\g hitherto too much confined to a narrow' circle 
of students. 

It is not that philological cnejuiry has been lacking in France 
during the last thiee centuries. In the anarchical i)ca-iod of ])hilo- 
logy — the [leriod between thc‘ sixtecaith ccnlmy and our day, dining 
which philology was little but a confined m.iss of cauditc- errors— 
iw’O et\'mological 1 lie tionai ic's were written, that of iMt.aiage in ih^o, 
and that of Rocjuc'fort in 1829. S<‘\en vcmcs after the* appearance 
id the latter woik the illustiious Frederick Diez pubhshcal at Fonn 
the first volume of his Grammar of the Romanc'c [.aiieuagt's (i(S:^6), 
a comparative hisiou'of the six languages whicli ha\'e s[)iung Irom 
the Latin, in which he showed by what invariable laws T.atin became 
Iweiic h, Italian, Spanish, Portugese, W^dlac'hian ; and in so doing- 
he created a sc'ientific history of the f'rc-nch tongucc 'Lhenceforth 
1^'rench ])hilologv was rc'volutioniscd ; and, just as in the eighteenth 
century chc'mistiv shook itself free from alchcany, so ficmi this time 
file study of the i^'i'ench language became a scu-nc e based on observa- 
tioiF, the piogress of which was destined to be very rajiid, under 
the influence of a spirit of exact iincstigation : the latest born ot 
expeiimc'ntal sc'iences, it seemed likely to outstrip them all, except 
( lu'misliy, in the raiiidity and unbroken successiem of its discoveiies. 
hiverv newv result is cmrolled in its order in the thre-e etymological 
I )u'lionaries which followecl one another at internals: in Diez 

]niblishecl his A’/)7//e/ag/.c7/c\- ]\\*rUrhi{ih ; in 1^862 appeared M. 
Sclieler’s I)ii tiouiirv of Freni Ji Kfynufo^y ; in 1863 the first jiarts 
cd' i\r. Littre’s adimiable JFiiivnary of ihe Fi iiiJi Toni^iie eame out“. 

’ It hut fair to say that a P iciicliinan, At Ka\ iioiiaicl, Iiacl alicady ])r('paru(l 
tlie \\ ay iiy a com[aintivc btiuly ol the six NAo-Ealiii loiirtuc''^; still to M Diez 
])dongs the hoiioiu orha\ing cieated the sHciicc l>\ intiuiiiKiiig into I'icncli phi- 
lology an exaUitude (|uilc iinknouii hclou' his time 

- This luagnihceiit wodv was coinpktcd m 1S7;, ; and an Apt>endix to it puMishcd 
in 1S77. 
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These three works give iis all the philological discoveiies made 
in the French language during the last thirty years; and the chasm 
which sc'paiates tliem from the dreams of Mrhiage and Rixiuefoit 
can only be ccuril)ar('d to that which lies betw'een the chemi^tiy of 
Lavoisier and the aimless giU'sses of Raunond f^ulli, Nicolas Flainel, 
or Van ITelinont. It may therefore S(‘cm nccdU'ss t() wisli to swell 
the catalogue with a nc^' philological Dictionary; yet I have decided 
on wiiting this bool'^^'for there is a blank to be lilled up. In 
scientific subjects there is always room for two kinds of books— 
those which, leaching established scientific knowledge, transmit our 
learned actpiisiiions in a collective foim, and those which Iccui* 
former discoveries alone, in ordca* to atli'm[)t new resicarch, to work 
out the solution or the discussion of problems hilheito nntoiichcal. 
Thus, in zoology, a treatise intended for the general public would 
be silent as to all doubtful c»r unsettled (piestions (such as the origin 
of species, or the like), and would occupy itself solely with tlu' 
minute jiroof of established tiuths: if on the other hand the 
treatise weie addressed to the narrower class of piofcssed natural* 
ists, it wa.nild be satistied with sim[)ly stating known facts (assuming 
their jiroof to be known by the reader) and wcnild set itsc'lf spec iall\ 
to elucidate by new observations or hypothesc's those })roblcms whicli 
were yet uncertain. 

This distinction ajiplic's with ccpial fojce to etymological Didion- 
aries, accoiding as thc'y address thenisehccs to students of j)hilolog\ 
only or to the general literary public. In the former case the authoi 
wall chic'lly attcanpt unsolved etymological problems, simply statmc 
c'stablished eUniologics wathout stopping to give the pioofs: thi^ 
lias been done by Diez, Scheler, and Littre, who have been more 
anxious to discover or explore iinknowai regions than to describe 
the known. Rut by the sidc^ of these w'orks, which assume in the 
leader a previcjus accjuaintance with philological piincipk‘s and a 
knowledge of the jiosition of each question as it comes up, thcai* 
is room for another Dictionary which shall take the science in its 
jiresent condition, shall provisionally regard the etymology of all 
W'orcls whose origin is still under discussion as unknowai, shall limit 
itself to the statement of etymologies already sc'ttled, and linally shall 
lay before the realCcr all the philological principles on which these 
interesting results ^cU'pend. Of sucli a kind is this manual of the* 
science of etymology which I have endeavoured to make*, in the full 
Iiersuasion that, imperfect as it is, it may yet render some service 
to the cause of liiglu*. education. 

As an example of the difference between the tw'o methods, let 
us take tlic^ two words viarta'swi and pourrir. Idie etymology of 
inarcassifi is unknowai; and wdiile Diez and Littre discuss the liypo- 
tliescs alicady started as to the origin of the word, and throw' out new' 
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sii^'p^oslions, I content myself with the simple statement that here is 
a blank in oiir knowledge, and so 1 leave it; for in education uncer- 
tainly is woise than iitnorance, and the maxim ‘in dubiis abstine ’ 
liiids its application k Under the word iumrru\ of which the etymology 
(from Lat. putrere) is well known, Littre and Schcler merely meu- 
tioii the Tallin word, and do not stop to explain; in my Dictionary, 
however, 1 set myself to prove it, and to sh(#\v how putrere becomes 
f (nirrir, in answer to the (juestions. Why sutji and such a change ^ 
Have the Tallin haters beam altered by chance? or Is there any 
invariable law of change? Has putrere Uxome ponrrir all at once, 
or have there been successive changes, letter by letter? and can one 
hx the steps of the process in their chronological order? — (|ue^tions 
which a Dictionaiy professing to teach the general public the science 
of (ajmiology cannot possibly neglect. ‘Scientific etymology,’ savs 
i\T. Jheal, ‘docs not consist in a vague statement of the affmity winch 
may exist between two words; it mu'-t track out, letter by letter, the 
history of the formation of a word, and show all the iiitcnncdiate 
stages through which it has passed.’ 

'riuis, in the example taken above, one must show that the u of 
putroro has passed into ok {pournr), as in ursus, 0Krs\ surdus, 
sounl] turris, — that the I/alin tr becomes /v', as in latronem, 
larron\ nutrire, nourrir\ — lastly, that the long o of putrere is 
reiiresented by tlic hVench /, as in tciiero, Zc////-; abolere, ahoIn\ ckc. 
d’he philoleiger, when he has reached this point, has done but half hi> 
w'oik; he has shown that /e///77>' answers, hater for letter, to putrere. 
he must now show how this change has come about: we have as yet 
only the end-links of the chain, w'e must lind the intei mediate and 
ce)nnecting ones. Iletween the gitib and the butterfly the naturalist 
studies all the dilTerent conditions of the chrysalis; beUvecii the T.atm 
and the k'rench we find, on the one side the Tajw Uatin, on the othei 
the Ifaiiy Fieuch. Thus poun irXw^ not leapt at one bound out of 
putrere: Latin IMSS. ol the iMerovingrau peiiod show us that thr 
wool became! fust putrire, then pudriro ; whence the earliest Lieneh 
form podiir, whence follow /o/v/r and lastly lly what 

slow and almost insensible changes has the Latin word slipped into 
Freirch ! — tr has been succc'ssively scifiened into dr, thence into n , 
u passes through e into oii \ and, as one can profc by the steps taken, 
the I. atm woid has never achieved more than cyie of these changt s 
at a time. Thus penetrating by means of a strict analysis into the 
innermost organisation ol language, one sees that living wouls change 

% 


^ M bical, I’lofcN^or in the C'ollege of France, has adniiiahly pointed out the 
dan<u'is of ‘a method vv Inch p.olesses to explain eventhlng. and does itol know 
lesmri itself to he ignomnt of many things.’ hor ediicalion iiolhiug so 
miwhievoii'. to the aulhoiit) of a seicuce an iiicoiiclioive doeu^^ioii. 
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and grow, and dial in fact the Latin and French are only two succes- 
sive conditions of one Ianc:nage. 

By ])atient study, by careful coin|nrrison of thousands of little facts, 
insignificant by themselves, etymological science has been able to 
])rove that languages, like j)lants or animaK, are bom, grow, and die, 
according to delimte (ktermmabk^ laws. 'I'his fact saves ns fiom the 
U'proach of lingering ON^sr petty details. ‘]^\ery building raised on 
abstract ideas,’ sa}s Buffon, in liis noble manner, ‘is a temple dedi- 
( aic'd to a lie.’ Jt is high time that men should abandon metaphy- 
sical speculaliims as to thck origin of human speech, and betake them- 
selves to the humbler observation of tacts: lor thc'^e alone can lead 
us on to a just conception of the laws of language'; and one may 
ap})ly to them the saying of (^)iiinctilian, ‘ Baiva (juidem, sed sine 
(iinbus magna non possent consistere,’— -these are doubtless details, 
}et without them general principles could not stand. 


x\. B. 


Voi VKAY, 

Stplch'iOtr 3, i8()S. 



TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE TO THE 
SECOND ENGLISH EDITION. 


This Edilion lias throii^dioiit been carefully and miiniU ly revised 
and corrected. The Introduction, which forms the chief difference 
between the EuLtlish Dictionary and the French orip;inal, was, to a 
large extent, rewaitten by M. Brachet himself; though he was inter- 
rupted, and the accuracy and coni[)leteness of the w'ork much marred, 
bv the siege of Paris in the wdntcr of 1M70, 1^71, when the author wais 
shut up in the capital. M. Brachet’s plan was to transfer to (he 
Introduction the bulk of those longer articles wdiich occujued so large 
a space in the earlier part of the book, and, by breaking the whole 
up into numbered section^, to render reference frmn the body ot tlu^ 
w’ork to the Introduction clear and (Msy. This in rangement, in all 
mnin points, was cairicsl out in the first English edition, though in 
some jiarticulars, such as the treatment of the dcmtals, h(|ui(F, and 
nasals, it w^as left in an unfinished state; the relerences also were 
often not so accurate or full as they might have been. 

These deficiencies have now, to a large extent, l)cen made good, 
and the references diligently revised, corrected, or added. All the 
articles have been gone through; in each case with the help of 
]\I. Littrd's splendid Dictionary, the Supplement to wlmh, now’ just 
published, has been also called into use throughout ; all considerable 
alterations made m M. Brachefs Dictionary by M. Litties aulhorily 
are marked wdth his name. In a few cases ({141 origins of words 
which had been marked as ‘unknown’ have been inserted; in other 
instances the w’ord ‘uncertain’ has been substituted for ‘ unknown,’ 
as there are several French words the origin of which must have 
been one of tw’o Latin words, although it is uncertain which of them 
is the true parent; in such cases the alternative has been stated. All 
mere conjecture has been carefully avoided. The misprints, iiuwit- 
ably numerous in the first edition of a Dictionary, undertaken as this 
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%vas under unusually difiicull circumstances, have, so far as possible, 
been deLcctcd and set right; errors as to genders of nouns, verbs 
active and neuter, and the like, have been diligently watched for; 
inaccurate or insunicicnt rendeiings of the meanings of words cor- 
rected ; finally, considerably over five hundred fresh articles added to 
the Dictionary, the wordj newly inserted having been selected from 
]\I. Littrd. The Delegates of the Clarendon Press issue this amended 
and enlarged edition at a much reduced price, in the hope that it 
may not be beyond the •reach of schools, and may take its place 
as a manual of education. If students can be taught by it to see 
how regular has been the growth of the French language, derived 
111 almost all important cases from the Latin by even stages and 
under strictest rule of law, ‘agis>ant,' as the French love to say of 
all things, ‘par priiicipes,' they will have learnt the first and most 
important lesson in philological study. The French language is 
ill this rcs['cct more valuable for purposes of education than anv 
other tongue ; and for those who do not know the classiccd 
languages, the scientific study of its etymological phenomena mu^t 
be of the highest importance. It is on this ground that we venture 
to express a hope that the work may find its way into the class- 
rooms of girls' schools, in which it N\ill add an element of tirccision, 
as well as of interest, to the teaching of the Frencli language, which 
seems just now to be unfairly threatened by the growing favour shown 
to the study of German. 

G. VV. K. 

Oxford, 

ApriT 1878 . 


THIRD EDITION. 

t 

In this new Edition the Editor has received many valuable suo-ges* 
tions and corrections from the Rev. A. L. IMayhew, M.A., of Wadharn 
College, Oxford, to whom he returns his grateful thanks. 
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INTRODUCHON. 

BOOK I. . 

OF THE RULES TO 1?E FOLLOWED IN ELYIMOLOGICAL 
INVESTIGATIONS. 


Axhmata a /articularihu^ rite et online ah^frada nni'a particularin rvr^n^ facile 
vulicant et de^tgnant^ itaque scieniias rcddunt aclivas . — JjACON, iVoiu//;/ (Jrga/ion. i. 24. 

§ 1 . Etymology, which invcstigaU's the orii;in of M'ords and the la^s 
of the transforniation of languages, is a new science. It is scarcely 
thirty years since it became one of the sciences of observation; yet 
the good woik it has done lias speedily won for it among the historical 
sciences a place winch it can never lose. 

Before attaining its piescnt precision, etymology — like every other 
science, and perhaps more than any other — passed through a long 
period of infancy, of uncertain gro[)ing and cllbrl, dining which it 
subsisted cliieny on arbitraiy relations, siipcrlicial analogies, and 
fanciful combinations. 

‘One c<iu scarcely imagine how arbitrary was the search for 
cTymologics so long as it was a mure attempt to connect words at 
ha])ha/ard liy their apparent resemblance, without any fartlier prool. 
d'he dreams of Elato’s Oratyhis, the absurd etymologies of Varro and 
Quintilian, the philological fancies ol Mcaiage in the seventeenth 
ccntur\', aie known to every one. d hrre was no dillicult}^ in con- 
necting with ;>////(’, for youth is the morning of life, and one 

rises fasting. IMost frequently one w'ord was derived from another ot 
an entiicly different form, by means of lictitious intermediate words, 
invented to fill up the gap. 'Ehiis Menage deiives raf from the Latin 
musl ‘'Ehey must have said, first inus, then niAratus, then ratus. 
then ra/.’' Nay, farther, these guesseis went so far as to siqiposi' 
that an objc'ct could deiive its name foun a quality the opposite ol 
that whiicli that name denoted, because alfirmation provoki's negation; 
thus, (or instance, they afiinnecl that lucus came from lueere, “ (luia 
mm lucc t.”'’^ 


M. Rovillc, Les nncctrcs dcs But of fins. 

b 
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At last, the dreams of etymologists became proverbial, and the 
whole subject fell into uttermost discredit, flow then did this con- 
fused heap of erudite error give i)lace to an established science of 
etvmolor^y? Sim]dy by the discovery and application of the com- 
parative method, the method of the natural sciences. ‘Compaiisoii 
IS the chief instiument of science. Science is made up of general 
facts ; scientific knowledge is the formation of groigis, the establish- 
ment of laws; and consequently it elicits the general out of the ji.irti- 
cular. Now, if we would compel facts to surrender to us their inner 
meaning, we must draw them together, explain them by one anothci, 
— in other words, we mu^t compare them. 

‘ Every one knows something of the discoveries of comparative 
anatomy. We know how the study of the structure of animals, and 
the comparison of organs, the infinite modifications of which form the 
diflerentia of class, order, genus, have reveak-d to us what we may call 
the plan of nature, and Iiave provided us with a solid foundation for 
our classifications.'^ 

It is the same \\ith the science of language : here, as elsewhere, 
comparison is doubtless as ancient as observation ; but there are two 
kinds of comparison, or rather, two degrees of comparison through 
which the mind must pass in succession. 

§ 2. The first kind of comjiarison is hasty and supc'rficial ; it was 
omnipotent in all physical sciences down to the (aid of the sevi'iitecmh 
eentury ; it was satisfied with connecting beings or words by their 
superfu'ial resemblances. Thus, naturalists called the dol[)hin and the 
whale fishes, by reason of their outer shape, their habits, their con- 
stant living in the sea; and etymologists deriw d the word /ijrfsse 
from the Greek TrcipaiLs"^, liecaiise of all words tluy knew this was the 
one most like the Trench word, and tliey concluded, without any 
further proof, that this wa\s the origin of paresse : an easy proof 
indeed ! 

These arbitrary comparisons have in our own days given place to 
thoughtful and methodical coinpaiison, after an exact and scientific 
method, which is not satisfied with outer resemblances or differences, 
but seeks by careful dissection to penetrate to the essence and inner- 
most analogies of things. 

The anatomist i^)w studies the internal structure of the wdiale, and 
discerns that the conformation of its organs excludes it from the class 
of fishes, and placc’^ it among the mammals. Similarly, the philologist, 
instead of studying the mere outside of a w'ord, dissects it into its 
elements, the letters ; ^observes the origin of these, and the w’ay in 
which they are transformed. 


^ K. ScdK'rcr, Ltudes (rbistolre et de critique. 

See below^, § 21, lor the true origin of the word paresscy from pigritia. 



PHONETICS, iij 

It is by a strict af)y>]ication of this new metliocl, by followinG; faeis 
instead of tr 3 ’inp^ to lead diem, that modern })hiloIo^y has proved that 
lane;uai^cs <^vo\v by invariable laws, and lollow in their transfoimations 
certain necessary lules. 

d his book will lay out the jirincipal characteristics of this natural 
history of lane;u<ii;e : it will be humd that they furni.^h the etym()l(jyist 
with unexpected help ; for they are, as it were, a valuable instru- 
ment, a poweiful microscope lor the obseivation of most deia ate 
phenomena. 

§ 3. The instruments of observation are, three in number : Pho- 
netics, History, Coiujiarison. 


CHAPTER I. 

PlIONKa ics. 

§ 4. Take any Latin letter, and ask what it has become in French : 
you will soon see that it has suffered transition in a rep;ular course, 
or, in other words, that each Latin letter passes into Freneh in an 
unvarying- w.iy : for ('xam[)lc‘, e lone^ usually becomes oi : as regem, 
; legem, /oi ; tela, ioilo ; velum, I'OiIe : ca becomtes dio; 
caballus, c/uval ; caminus, clinnin ; canilo, cJicnil : o becomes on ; 
tormentum, ioiirmcut ; vos, vous ; nos, ?io7{^ ; soricom, souns, Sev, 
We give the name of Phonetics* to the collection of these laws of 
transformation. 

d'hc bearings of this discovery are plain enough; these laws of 
transformation once observed for each letter are a guiding line in 
investigation, and stop us if we arc on a wrong track; an et\'mology 
which does not satisfy these conditions of phonetic change is null 
and void. 

Thus then the knowledge of the sum total of these transformations 
of th(‘ letters from Latin to French'-^ is the first condition which must 
be fuUilKxl if we would busy ourselves with etymology. If any om^ 
thinks this preparatory study too minute or needless, eve would 
remind him that anatomy observes and describes muscles, nerves, 
vessels, in most minute detail : so vast a eollcefton of facts may 
seem dry and tiresome; yet, even as com[>arative ayatomy is the basis 
of all [ihysiology, so is the exact knowledge of phonetics the starting- 
point for all etymology ; from it alone the science gels its character 
of solidity and exactitude. 

§5. We may then state this new principle as follows: — every 
etymology which docs not, according to the rules of permutation laid 
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^ See below, § 37. 


Ibid, §§ 46, sqq. 
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down by phoneiics, account for every letter retained unchanged, 
changed, or dropped, must be set aside as wortldess. 

Taking this principK' as our guitle, let us, by way of i]]ustrati(')n, 
look for the origin of the woid laitue. One sees at once that the 
letters it represent tiie Latin ct, as is found in fail from factus ; lait 
from lactem ; Jniit from fructus, &c. Tims then the first part of 
the wool will answer to^a Latin form lact; what however is the origin 
of the sufliv -iic ? Now we can prove that this sulfix comes from the 
fyatin suffix -iicah as in vcrr-uc, verr-iica; charr'iie, carr-nea, &c. 
rieiice we arrive at the form lactuca, the actual Latin name for a 
lettuce. * 

I'lius, in fact, the search for etymologies corresponds to researches 
in chemical analysis. When a substance is put into the crucible and 
reduced into its elements, the chemist ought to fiml those eb rnents 
('quivalcnt in weight to the original substance: in this ca^e the 
(‘lements arc the letters, and the analysis — that is, the etymology — is 
uncertain until all the elements arc accounted for. 

§ 6. To sum up ; etymological research is subjected to two laws: 
(r) No etymology is admissible unless it accounts for (weiy one of 
the letters of the word which it professes to ex|)lain ; ( 2 ) In e\ery 
etymology which involves a change of letters w’e must be able 
jirodiu'e at least one example of a change thoroughly like the one 
suggesUsl ; if W’e can adduce no such example, the atteinpied com- 
parison between the two w'oids is \alucless. 


C HATTER 11. 

IlisroKY. 

§ 7. Every Latin word has undergone tw’o successive changes in 
its journey into the jiresent LiaaKh language : it has }),issi.-d out of 
Latin into Old French, out of Old French into Modem I’Veneh : thus, 
festa became fust yc,\/e, then /F/e. In siairching for the (uagiii oi a 
Fieuch word it would be a great mistake to speculate on it onlv in its 
present condition, and to leap at one bound back to the f.atin : w’c 
ought first to emfuire whether any inU'rmediate foiins exist in Old 
French whicli illit,^trate the transition and mark the path through 
which the I.atin waird has passed down to us. These int<a mediate 
steps lead us up to the point of departure, and enable us to see with 
greater distinctiK'ss, and even sometimes to discover without any 
further investigation, the oiiginalword fiorn w’hicli our Idencli word 
comes. 


^ See below, § 237. 
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One cxam[)Ie will explain clcaily enough the didercncc which 
separates the old from the new etymological mctlujd : forrnerl) 
(•lymol(\gists were nnuh divided in opinion as to the origin of the 
word d/ne : some, thinking only of the sense, derived the word from 
the Latin anima, without being able to explain how the trans^ 
formation was accomplished; others, thinking this transformation 
from anima to dme too harsh, derived it fcom the (ioihic ahma 
(breath). The dispute would hav(‘ still beci) unsettled had not 
modern philology intervened. Substituting for imagination the 
observation of facts, modern philologists laid, it down that it is absurtl 
(o debate for ever over a word in its present A)rm, without troubling 
oneself with the changes it has undergone since the hist beginning 
of the language; and so, reconstructing the history of this word by 
means of the study of ea^'ly t(‘xts, tlu'y sliewed that in the thirteenth 
century it wais written annu\ in the <-lc‘venth anenic, in the tenth ajiunt\ 
a form which brings us straight to anima. 

We can avoid mistakes only by observing step by step all i1k' 
intermediate forms, so as to study the gradual transformation of the 
Latin word ; vet even so, we ought to distinguish betweim two kiuds 
of intermediates, those of the oid and tho^e of the new philological 
school. The first assumed at a venture a veiy dissimilar word as 
the (uigin o( the word under ciupiiry, and then, in order to connect 
the twoextnanes, invented fictitious intermediates, which thus led ihmi 
on to the point they wished to reach. Menage, for example, fancied 
he found the origin of the word hdVH'ot in the Latin faba ; and, to fill 
up the blank between, he addcal, MV(»ple must have said faba, then 
fabaricus, then fabaidcotvis, aricotus, haricot! It is like a dream, 
to listen to such lucubrations : they more than justified the laughter 
of the w’its, 

‘ yJlfaua ^ vient CCequus sans doute, 

Mais il fant convemr aiissi 
(g^fa vciiir de la Juscpi’iei, 

II a bien change sur la route.’® 

§ 8. The intermediates which modern etymology demands arc of 
a different kind: the science now no Ion, uer asks what j.coiile oii.^ht 
to have said, but whal thy ihd say. No more fan^fid intermediates, 
invented as they were wanted: it is enough to trace the word through 
French texts from the nineteenth to the tenth •century. Modern 
etymology notes the first appearance of words, and observes their 
changes age by age ; nothing is left to conjecture or inveiilion. And 


' Jlfnna is the name given by Ariosto to the steed of Gradasso. Menage 

dccl.ircs that it comes from equus. 

^ 1 he epigram is by the Chevalier d Accilly* 
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lliih exact oliscrvation, though a preliminary, is an indispensable 
portion of every etymological investigation : before passings on to 
the analysis of a French word in its present state, one must try to 
find as many exanijiles as possible of the word in Old French. 

Little, in his sjilendid Dictionary, follows this plan. Instead of 
inventing an aibitrary scries of intermediates, he collects under eacli 
word a series of examples taken from actual documents, running 
back to the very origin of the French language. These landmarks 
once establislied, be goes on to discover the etymology, starting fiom 
the word as it stood at tli^^ very birthplace of the language. 

Tlie attentive observation of these intermediate forms is, next 
after Fhonetics, the most valuable guide in Fhilohygy. 

This being granted, the comparison of Old Fiencli with Modern 
French — two sucx'cssive states, in fiict, of one language — is absolutely 
indispensable. ILnv much better do we understand that modulus is 
the parent of nioulc, when we sc'C the intermediate ste})S — trie Mero- 
vingian Latin modlus, the old French rjiod/c of the eleventh century, 
the vwlle of the twelfth. I'his woid bei'omes inoule by the same 
change of ol into on which we find in fou from /e/, (ou from co!, 

We need not have any doubts as to the meaning of tlie word del tire — 
one who will no longer let himself be deceived (Avz/vr) — when v\e 
have before us the old form del urn'. In many case s we have lost 
the primitive form, whicii was in use in Old French, and have 
retained the diminutive, as alouctte.^ moiidlc, hilctic, whose jirimitives 
alour^ moiu\ bt'k^ are gone. We have no longer the oil verbs /r /////, 
freindre^ penfir, auvrer, ver^ouder., houttr ; but v\e have tluar com- 
pounds, reteniir, enfreindre, rcpniiir^ desouvrer., dern\oo)idt\ debouie : 
and it is important that the etymologist should know all tlle^e foims ; 
for, before we find the origin ofauord, we are bound to reduce it 
to its simplest foim k 

’ The chief reason why the French language is so perfect a model for 
etymological study lies in the fact that these interincdiary forms have an 
ascertained existence. We may g.ither from this birth and dovclojimcnt 
oi the French language,- -m a historical age, well-known to us, — liow such 
languages as Latin and Greek (which arc known only in their full age) 
came first into heirf^:;. This en(piiry into the dc\el()pment of languages, 
through the study ^ the French tongue, in which all the conditions re- 
(piired by the philologist are to be found, is anal<»goiis to the piucess in 
chemistry which is styled ‘ une experience en 'zwuc close,' 

Other examples of ])nmitives lost in Modem French, but retained 
solely in their derivatives, are to be seen under the words— beaut, 
compagnon, corset, creance, dernier, doldmce, tffroi, emoi, engeance, finance, 
galant, herhoriste, issue, laitance, niechant, mUidint, nuance, outncuidancc, 
surcan, &C. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Comparison. 

§ 9. When the popular Latin j^ave birth to the French, it also 
created four other sister lani^uag'es, forinetf, like the French, with 
aniazini^ regularity and similarity — the Piajveu^al, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese: these, as the Germans would say, are the Romance 
languages. It follows hence that \vcmust usb ccjinparison bctwc^ui the 
Romance forms and the French, as a touchstone by wliich to verify 
and confirm our hypotheses. We have, for instance, just shewn 
that hiitue answers letter for letter to lactuca. If this etymology is 
correct, the Italian laftn^ the Spanish lediu^a, must als(') come from 
th(‘ same word, their sense being also the same. Hence we mav 
gather that the Italian // and the Spanish ch^ come fiom the Latin 
et, thus : 

Itat-IAN : from noctein; e//a, octo; InscoUo, biscoctus ; tralto, 

tracLus j &c. ; — whence lallui^a lactuca. 

Spanish : noche from noctem ; ocho^ octo ; ln’scocIu\ biscoctus ; ireclv\ 
tractus; &c. : — whence Icchu^a = lactuca. 

Thus one secs how a comparison of the Romance languages \\ilh 
the French confirms our preliminary observations and vciifies our 
hvpothescs. d'hese comparisons have a faither use: they often sIkwv 
us the route we may follow. The Romance tongues are internn'diate 
in point of space between the Latin and the French, as Gld French is 
in ])oint of time : roulcr seems less distant from rotulare whcai 
the gap is filled up by the Provencal rolar (early Prov. rotlar) and 
Italian rololare. Chou is directly related to caulis, through Old 
l^'ronch c//e/, Spanish re/, Provencal ran! : between coude and cubitus, 
We* find the Provencal code, the old Spanish cobdo^ the Italian culalo. 
The stages bet\\(*en nourrir and nutrire are filled up when one has 
passed through the three steps of Proven9al norrir, Catalan nudrir, 
Italian nulrire. If, on the other hand, we stud\^ the chronological 
sc(|uence of the transformations of nutrire into the French language, 
we shall see that the word was nudriro in ]\Icro\tngian T>atin, nedrir 
in the eleventh century, ;/e/77r in the twelfth, in the thirteenth: 

and thence we may conclinle that it is a natural law of such develop- 
ments, that the Romance languages offer simultaneously to our sight, 
and, as it were, in living examples, the same series of linguistic degra- 
dations and dead forms that the French language sets before us at 
different periods in its history: just as the globe shews us in different 
parts the successive formations on its surface, while at the same time 
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we have those same beds ranged one under another in a vertical 
scries h 

§ 10 . By the side of these four Romance languages, the great divi- 
sions of the Latin tongue, we have ‘patois,' which are secondary 
divisions under each language. We have shewn elsewhere’’ that at first 
there was no one literary language in French ; and that the Latin was 
broken up into dialects corresponding to thedin'erent ilistricls — Norman, 
Burgundian, Picard, French (i.c. the dialect of the inhabitants of the 
lie de France). We* know by what succession of ])olitical events, 
by the conquests of the Dukes of France, and the suc cessive augme-n- 
tation of the royal domePin, three of these dialects were absorbed at 
last in the fourth, the French, which, as it rose to the rank ot the 
one literary language, depressed the others into patois, which at thi^ 
day are slowly dying out in the country districts, d'hese jiatois are 
not, as is commonly thought, literary French corrupted in the mouth 
of peasants; they are the remains of ancient provincial dialects, which, 
thanks to political events, have fallen from the jiosition of official and 
literary languages to that of simple patois The history of patois 
shews us their importance in the study of French etymology. Side 
by side with the four Romance languages, which form as it waae 
four distinct colours, lie patois, filling up tlie intermediue spaces, and 
providing us with all the secondary and intermediate stages ; tiuis 
regarded tlu'y throw a very strong light on many words. The bivalve 
shell, called in Latin museulus, is 7?7ofde in French. Ih.nv can we 
connect tlicse w'ords tog»'thcr, without passing through the Norman 
patois monck, then the Languedoc viomch\ wLieh form the inter- 
mediate links.? One can imd(‘i stand that frcsaicimX praesaga are the 
same word by seeing the forms prtsaie in Poitou, and byc^ague in 
Gascony 

Even exceptions or corruptions of language often find their expla- 
nation in patois, dims it seems very strange that the Old French 
omhril (the navel), from umbilicus, should have become ivmbnl. 
But if w'e consider that the Old French aim (a hook), from hamus, 
has become lunm in the modern patois of Touraine, by an euphonic 

^ Other examples of the value of the comparison of Romance forms for 
French etymology lAay be found under the words courroux^ guercy pou^ 
tuer., S:c. 

^ In the Historical Gram772ar cf the Fre7ich To7igue, p. i8, sqq. English 
translation. 

^ In the same way the Tuscan obtained the supremacy over all the 
other Italian dialects (the Milanese, Venetian, Nea])()htan, Sicilian), which 
dropped into the position of patois; and in Spain also, the Navarrois, 
Andalusian, &c., gave place to the Castilian dialect, which became the 
literary language of the whole country. 

^ For other examples of the value of patois in etymological research, see 
under the w ords coulis^ If^'is: nomhril^ &c. 
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corruj>tion of un-ann,, into ini naim^ whence le nairn, we shall find that 
we have a clear instance of the process which has converted iin-omhnl 
into nn nombril, le nomhril. 

1 lius one sees what help ctymoloi^y can receive from the coin- 
j)arative study of t)at<3is. The hn^^uist can al^o verify in them the 
following fact, which appears in all the Romance languages : namely, 
that in them, as well as in the patois, the, Latin tongue becomes 
more dull and contracted the greater its distance from Latium. And 
thus the progress of the I.atm word is a kintl of sensitive thermo- 
meter, tvhicdi falls Iowct and lower as we g^o northwards, by a seius 
of slow and insensible degrees, not by a sudden leap or instantaneous 
change. 


dlAPTER IV. 


Variations in Meaning. 


§ 11. Of the two cLnnents, form and meaning, which make a word 
^\hat it is, we have now considered the first, its form, ‘m space aiul 
tinm,' as philosoj)h(‘is say— in space by m<Mns of Lhonetics and 
("ompaiison, in time by means of History. The knowledge of tin* 
hisi(}}y and chanyc^ (T meaning in words is also an indis])ensable 
instrument in tin; study of forms. In this branch of the subject we 
may study tlu* hislory of the meaning either by following the changes 
in its own language*, or by instituting a comparison, and setting the 
word side by side with words of the same signification in other lan- 
guages. 

§12. IJisforv of — If w'e (ompare a number of French 

words with the Latin woids whence tln'V have sprung, we soon set* 
that most of them have changed in meaning as they have passed fiom 
J..itin to French, and have not retained their oiiginal significance and 
]K)wer. Thus, scunetimes the meaning is evider: carpenturius (a 
wheelwright) becomes charpcnUtr (a carpenter); calaallus (a nag) h.is 
risen to nobility in chcval ; minare (to guide a <iart, or a flink) is 
nicncr (to lead generally) ; villa (first a farmstead or country-house, 
and then a liamlet) becomes vilh\ a town k In other ca^es the sense 
is narrow'cd: passing from general to particular— jumentum (every 


' For other examples of expansion of sense s(*c the w'ords ahouder, aho??- 
7U'r, achcr^ accordcr,, (iccostcr, ayiicnu, alarync, akrti, dlicr, arrivtr, hdtm d, 
Av/g'-Ar, houchtTy bourg, corkillcy curncille, &c. 
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kind of beast of burden) becomes jument (a mare); peregrinus (pro- 
perly a slranger, one who travels) is restricted in pclcrin to travellers 
to the Holy Land ^ or some other holy place; arista (a fish-bone or 
an car of corn) has lost its second ineanine^ in arcle (a fish-bone only); 
carruca (a chariot) becomes an aL^rieultural cart in clianuc.'^^. 

Sometimes the abstract Latin word becomes concrele in French : 
as punctiononi (the action of ])rickine:), tonsioncm (of elip[)ini;), be- 
come poi?i(^on, foison: i^imilarly nutritionem, the action of nourishing', 
becomes 7iourrisson^ one who nourishes himself, i.c. a nursling ^ 

Sometimes, on the otjier hand, a Latin concrete word becomes 
abstract or metaphorical in French : thus ovicula (a sheej)) has pro- 
duced the word ouailles, which in Fi'eneh ecclesiastical speech is used 
of the flock of a spiritual pastork It is ciear that the French lan- 
guage, liaving before it the many rich and slightly dilteomt senses of 
the Latin word, takes one of these, regards it as if it were the only 
one, and thus gives birth to the modern signification. 

§ 13. Lut these changes of meaning do not merely take jdacc in the 
passage from Latin to French: ‘ Consuetudo lociuendi est in motu,’ 
says \ arro (De Ling. Lat, lk. 17 ); and if we werii to confine oui- 
selves to observing the history of the French tongue from the eleventh 
century to the present time, we should fnd, even in the heait of the 
language, many words whose sense has grown or shiunk as they ha\e 
passed fnnn Old to Modern French. Words formerly used in a nobler 
or refned sense have fallen into the humblest and meanest condi- 
tion: thus pectus (die breast) kept its oiiginal sense when it passed 
into Old French; and fns (from pectus, like lit from Icctum, confit 
from confectum) meant at first the breast or chest ; in feudal speech 
a man was said, in taking an oath, ‘mettre la main au to lay his 
hand on his breast. 1 lie word has giadually been restricted and 
lowered to its present meaning. Mutare has become mucr (so re- 
mutare, commutaro are rnniier, commua), iMucr, which had at 
fir.>t retained the whole energy of the Latin word (so Froissart says: 


^ The Latin peregrinus (found in the form pelegrinua as early as in 
tlie Inscriptions) had already taken the sense ol ‘j^hgrim’ in Low I.atin. 
dduis INIapes, De xNTugis Curialium, i. 18, has ‘Miles quidam a pago bur- 
giindiac .... vcnil^ Jerusalem peregrinus.’ 

For other ex.irnples of restriction of sense sec the words ahii, ampoule, 
ancetre, andouillc, apothkaire, appeau, arebe, billon, bdilan, boiUux, brosst\ 
brouettc, conper, tVc. 

* For oilier examples sec alhtte, accessit, accomher, ak-ch. amhe, amhh- 
ntt^ehnue, an,u;-, artillene, bruin-, camu-Ue, corset, defense, dejimur, dmer, 
eel me, en^in, fort, habit, hinjer, jour, maison, meutc, mollct, poison, pnntcmp^. 
quaterne, rouget, serre, sui;on, temoin, tenue, tenie. 

^ f or otlier examples see barreau, chamhre, chancellcrie, &c. 
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Mcs diciix ct les dccsscs Ics honimcs cn bcstcs’’) prcsciill)- 

was rcsli'K'trd to iho niouUini^ of birds, the skin-slK'ddiTi*^^ of certain 
beasts ; — labourer (laborare, to \V{jrk) was restricted at a (|iiite late 
])eiiod Uj the sense of turnin_!:( the soil. Oresnic, in the fourteenth 
century, in translatini^ the luliics of Aristotle, says: ‘ Lc‘S cxcellens 
inedecins labourent moult a avoir cognoissance des choses du cor[)^ ' 
jMardlre (from niatraster) meant only ‘ nfother-in-la\v,’ or ‘ step- 
mother’; it later came to mean a Miarsh and cruel step-mother. 
Preau (fiaun ])rntellum, like JJeau fiom flagellum) is literally a ‘little 
meadow,’ and kept this sense m ()ld krenclij later" it was restricted to 
tlu‘ meaning, a ‘little nuaidow behind a [iiison,’ where the prisoners 
take their exercise^; thence, the prison-court ^ 

Not only are there these narrowings and diminutions of meaning 
but also in some c'asi's there arc extensions and c'nlargtanents j\Ian\ 
teims of trade, or technical and special words, have thus entered into 
gemaal use: as has been specially the case with hunting terms. 
Z\itrapr was at first ‘to catch in a trap’; Icurrer to ‘call in the falcon 
with the lure’; — one who refusi's to be deceived by the lure is a 
ib'burre {^oV\ foim of the modern delurc). When a falcon was caught 
aftei Ills second moulting season, he was haul to tame and fioici, or, 
as the falconeis said, ha^ai d ; whence hr. hazard, Kng. haf^^^ard, came 
to have the sense of wild, then wain and wasted, but when the bird 
was taken fiom the nest, it was called (niclacem fiom nklus) 

aiul the wccikiK'ss of young falcons gave the w'ords man, 7iiaisent, 
which ('xpix'ss the simpleness and awkwardness of young people who 
‘ are scaicc'ly out of their nest.’ Another term of falconry occurs in the 
])hrase dess'i/br Ls yeux {{oY\mt\-\y deril/er^). It wms usual to sew up 
the eyes of falcons to tame tlumi, an operation expressed by the word 
albr: when the bird was tamo enough, tlu-y rc-opened_ its e\cs 
(dcLiIhr) by cutting the thiead whith sewed together the (wehds (c/A) ^ 
It was, siniilaily, very natural that man shouhl give to the machines 


^ Voltaire has still preserved this etymological signification in the lines 
‘(gyii de Mediisc cut vu jaclis la tete 
Etait en roc viid soudairiement.’ 


2 Mariot, iii. 108 (sixteenth century), wTites— • 

‘ Hientost apres, alkins d’accord tons quatre 
Par les preaux toujours herbus s’esb?ittre.’ 

3 For examples sec utternr, dnis, depit, tnnid, Itonncr, fer, froisscr, 

see arrh'cr, auhahie, a-van'ie, hivud, Imnlieuc, houeber, 

For otlier exanqilcs see ahnis, acharncr, ap^ucer, ahunr, aigitttt. aniu 
douer ameuter (?), appas, hejaune, hcuprWr, hlottlr, houeber, hraconmer. hnsee.. 
hrnuter, hutc, butor, an P, emenllnmiey enjokur^ f ureter, henna, to 

t user, sucre, tuuiere, tiuce. 
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he has invented to economise his enerirv, or to aiii;in(mt the efTect 
of his ^vul■k, the names of animals which ]xii(l him service, or 
interested him by some hinciful anal(\L;y. d'lius the Latin aries 
is a ram, a buttress, and a war-ent^ine : capriolus has the two 
meanings of a goat and of a pronged fork used to turn up the 
ground ; corvus is a raven, a grappling-liook, and a crane, c^c. 
Similarly, the French Lifiguage gives this kind ol double me.ining 
to several w'ords : thu^ luouton is a wether and a ramnua' ; coi/hdu. a 
raven and a ccuFel ; ^g/7/c, a crane and the engine wliich bears the 
same name ; hclirr^ a ram^and an engine of war; chci') t\ a goat and a 
crane for lifting wi'ights; chtvron, a kid and a rafter. In many cas(‘s 
the earlier sense, that of the animal, has disajipeared liom IMcxlern 
Frencli, and that of the implement has survived alone: thus poult e, a 
beam, signifies also a mare in Old French : ‘Do toutes jiaits les pouircs 
hennissantcs,’ says Ronsard (sixteenth century). This word, originally 
po/lfc, Italian pokdro^ comes from the Latin pullotruin, a dcaavalion 
of pullus, a foal, a word h.iund in th(‘ (jcrmanic laws ; thu^ in the I. ex 
Salica, tit. xk (sixth century), we read ‘ Si (]uis piilletrum fura\erit/ 
Again, just as equuleus signifies a )oimg horse and a block, and the 
French chevaUt is a little horse and a buttress, so p^oulre passed from 
the sense of a mare to that of a beam by the application of that wcF- 
known metaphor which likens a supportings piece of wood to an 
animal which bears up a burden k 

So also land and waiter transport are assimilated, scM-terms being 
applieil to land jouriKws : thus debarcadcre.^ derived from debar (jutr, to 
disemlxirk, is used for the terminus of a road or railway; the ])latform 
of a station is called quai^ a whaif: some kinds of omnibus are called 
^otidole ox ^alh'c ; caJic signified first a barge for travelling, then a 
coach; fiom rabohr^ to coast from port to port, comes cabo/in, a 
strolling ])layer who goes from town to town, Seed 

§ 14 . 'Fo com])letc this senes w^e must cpiote some very singular 
metaphors which come from the vulgar Latin, and jirove what a gieat 
part the common peo[)lc took in the formation of the Ibvnch language: 
Irom testa (a bioken vessel), giirges (a gulf), botellus (a pudding), 
pellis (a fur hide), come the Vxitnoh le/e^ gorge, boyau, pea u ; and the 
cLissical words caput, guttur, intestinum, cutis, are set aside. Idle 
Ibench tongue adoi^led these metaphors from the vulgar J.atin : testa 
means a ‘ skulL ii^ Ausonius, botellus an intestine' in Tertullian. 
These fanciful metaphors of the Roman common folk are not at all 
astonishing, wdicn w’c remember that in French slang a head is 
likened to a ball, the legs to skittles, the hand to pincers, 8zo. By 
the side of these metaphors, wdiich are transmitted fiom the Latin 
to the French, there are a great number of native growth, which are 

^ Foi- other examples sec demnUclk, grue^ &C. 

^ f ur other examples see canard, &c- 
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chaiminp^ in their simplicity: thus the people have p;iven the name 
o( bti ^^ero)uu'f(e pchtc shcpliertless) to the wagtail, a 

rneaclow'loviug bird ; the bciirniiil (bovariolais from bovarius, a 
little bouTKT^ or neat-herd) is the bullfinch, a bird which follows the 
herds, and lingers aliout in their ncighbourliood. 

§ 15. Com/ aj Lsofi oj j\fcanini ^. — What we have already said is 
enough to shew liow^ much more difficult ^t is to study the mean- 
ings than the forms of words. In dealing w^ith the latter we have 
simply to di'al with regular and observable changes. Climate and 
rare have given to each of the peoples of Gaul, Italy, ami Spain, 
a vocal a])paratus dilfering in certain inflexions of pronunciation; 
and according to these, the Latin language has been transformed 
with an um hanging K'gulaiity into thiee different languages. I'his 
j)art of philology, wliich we call Phonetics, is in reality a pait of 
Natuial llistoiv, for it d^gxmds finally on the physical conditions 
sj)ecicd to certain families of languages and peoples. In fact it is as 
miuh dependent on maierial conditions as the study <»f meanings is 
mdepmidmit of them. While the study of form can only have in \iew' 
a single group or family of languages of common oiigiii, the study of 
meanings altar ks all languages alike, obser\('s in all the piogiessof 
the human mind, and passrs rait of the domain of naiuial sneiices 
into that of psra hology : el\molocy doiw- largely on tins comparison 
of metaphors, as it often accounts for and confiiins tiic deri\attons 
suggr'sted for ceitain woials, e\en whrm we cannot gi\e a full explana- 
tion of them, ddiiis, it seems cm i( ais that popular language should 
ha\e called a certain bird (the wieii) roi/tlct /e/i/ roi\ kinglet); the 
etvmology, hrnvever, beconu'S absolutely certain if we compare llie 
Latin, Greek, German, Dutch, Swedidi, Sjianish, and Portuguese, and 
find the same meta])hor in all k This comcirleiu e does not nwleed 
eX[)lain liow' the name aiosc ''’, but it pi owes its exislrmce, and the 
coirertness of the derivation. Thus ag.iiii it is easier tr) understand 
that thr* Latin eavisa became ( ho\t\ whrm one notices that the Cierman 
has the meaning of both thr-^e words. We aic certain that 
cJiardoiiih't, the goldfinch, means ihe birrl which ferals on ih(' grams of 
tlu' thmtk', rlhiidon, when we sr-e that in Latin tie; biid is calk'd 
carduclia, from earcluus, in Italian caribllnu\ wwA in (neek 
iroin ac-fudug in Geiman Iiftoffutf, the ‘thistle-finch/ in Dutch (Ji\Uh'iiiL. 

^ 1'lic wa-eii, ] futility is in all the following languages eallt‘rl hv names 
w'hieh are connectr'rl w itii the word which signifies a king in each c.oe : 
Latin, regiilus, frr)m regom ; (ireek, /lifjcrtA/frKfx., troin 'AaKr\\d\", \ in (lei- 
nian, BauiiKaiut (the Miedge king’); m Dutch, /f7///c/dc;z/gg/V (the G\ into r- 
king’); in Swedish, aiul in Danish, /'ggy-/vvy;g'r (the ^‘lard- 

kmg’) ; in S])anish, nyrziu-lo, Irom /vy ; in Portuguese, rcbc/c, fioin rci. 

“ \ he oiigin of this inet.iplior must be lookerl tor, under guidanee ol the 
prmcijdcs of er)m])ai ative mythology, in llie Icgciuis ot the Indo-Germanie 
•races 
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\Vc have just said that houvreuiJ^ the bull-finch (from bovariolas, 
diminulive of bovarius, a neat-herd), signifies a little neat-herd; us 
English name hulIfincJi^ and one of its German names, ^EuKciiboifu'V 
(the bull-biter), join in confirming this derivation. Conhee comes 
from Low Latin eontrata ( ^ the land stretched out before one), and 
contrata comes from contra: here the German (Mci^cnt' fiom the prep, 
qiaton ( = over against) explains and confirms the derivation. DrjcTour 
(to break one’s fast) from /W/z/fO' (like dr fair c fiom fa/r<), is used of 
the morning meal, just like the English wliich means ('xactly 
the same thing. Corset is a diminution of corps \ a little body — a 
metaphor confirmed by Tike exjiressions in other longues, as the 
German Ihubclg'n (Voib", a body); h'nglish Ixhldr'c, horn hodv ; Italian 
cor petto {corpo, a body). It seems quite natural that habitus, which 
signifies an habitual manner of being, should become in French haiit, 
dress, when we see that the (jreek (r^vpi, and the Italian costuina have 
the same double sense of manner of being, habit, and clothing. It is 
by making a delicate and careful comparison of the operations of the 
human mind that the etymologist is enabled to explain the origin of 
all such metaphor^, whether they siiring from capiicc, or fiom the 
imagination of the people L 


CIIALTER V. 

Conclusion. 

§ 16 . By shewing that words have growth and history, and that, like 
])lants or animals, they pass through regular tran^foimations — bv 
shewing in a word that, here as clsew'here, law rules, and that it is 
possible to lay down strict laws by which one language is deiivial 
irom another — modern philologers have established the fiim basis 
of comparative etymology, and have made a science of that which 
seemed doomed to abide m the region of imagination and individual 
caprice. 


’ Originally written cors ; the p was added by the learned aft('r the 
fourteenth century. •At first the word corset was not used, but corps 
(the corset being regarded as the body of the skirt) : and in the eighteenth 
century, Rousseau found fault with the tightness of ladies’ corps. Corset 
simply means a ‘ little body.’ 

2 We must not imagine from instances like this tliat the German 
language has taught the hicneh its method of jirocedure: the resemblance 
springs from tlie identity of the operations of the human mind in general 
and is not transmitted trom language to language. * 

^ For other examples of the value of tliis comparison of mcaninir in 
other languages sec arbori-r, hektt,-, hbher, Urmr, blaireau, bib, boucher, 
bourdorty brochety brodevy cabuSy chardomiety 
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Of old, etymology tried to explain a priori the origin of wools 
according to their aj)parcnt likcnes.scs ^ or differences “ : modem ety- 
mology, ap[)lying the method of the natural sciences, holds that \\(»rds 
ought to explain themselves, and that, mstiMd of invmtiiig systems, 
we ought to o])serve fac ts, 'idiis is to be done by the help of threi' 
instruments ; (i) the History of the word, which by regular transition-, 
leads us up to the derivation we are scekim^, oi, at any rate, brings 
us nearer to it; (2) wdiich gives us the rules of transition 
frc:)m one language tc:) another, lules to which we must absolutely 
submit, or we shall lose our way; (3) Comparison, which assures and 
confirms the results arrived at. 

do the fantastic aberrations of learned men of old is due the 
discredit into w'hich etymology has sunk; it is by the strict ajipli- 
cation of this method and these piinciples that comparative etymology 
has risen in our clays to the dignity of a science. 


' For examine, the etymologists of the seventeenth century clcdiicecl me, 
tc, sc, 1'OJ, nos, ires, bcur^ from the Latin uiG, te, so, vos, nos, tres, liora, 
without any suspicion that the-e words, which h<ive ceitainly jiroduc'ed 
moi, to'r sol, njous, nous, irois, heure, could not possibly lia\c produced arn- 
tlnng else. I hey similarly deduced boucher ti'om bouebe (as being the man 
who caters for the mouth), while the history of tins w'ord shews that it 
means the man who kills the hone or buck; they derived cordonnkr trom 
cordon, forcenc from force, while the Old French fcjnns coidouanur and 
forsene prove at once that such deriwitions are imposMhlc ; similarly they 
connected ccuycr and ccuric witli the Latin cquus, ulngaMs it has in leality 
no relation whatever tc^ eithcT ot them. Wc may, in tact, always leel sate? 
in laying dowm as an invancd)lc axiom in etymology the principle that Otc.v 
{dcnUcal cwords are not dcrinccd from otic anotherP ^ i • 1 

Were we not ae(|uainted with the successive progress of etymological 
transformation, w^e could not helie\e that pou and peduculuin, ciyc and 
aetaticum, gnl and craticulum,y^fc and fatutum were in reality the* 
same words. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL ELEMENTS OF THE FRENCH 
TONGUIL 


§ 17 . A VERY brief resume of the hi'^tory of the French Tongue 
is necessai v, if we would undeisland what is to follow. 

Tlie ‘Vulgar Latin/ carried into Gaul by Caesar’s soldiers and by 
colonists, c[uickly swallowed up the original Celtic language 
belowg pp. xix-xxii) : four centuries later it was deeply alfeeted, a^ lo 
its vocabularv, by the invasion of the Germanic tribes ; more than li\e 
humlred German w'ords establi^hing themselves m the Gallo-lvoman 
language (^ee pp. xxii-xxiv). d'his language, thus modihed by the 
introduction of liai barons w'ords, and inllucnced b)' slow^ and insen- 
sible changes, became a new^ language, the Ficnch tongue, which in 
the ninth century shakes itself dear of the T/atin language. Letween 
tlie eighth century and the eleventh the French tongue advances, and 
in the twellth cenlury may be regarded as fully formed, d'o this 
ancient and popular foundation are added succoso’elv, in the thir- 
teenth centuiy, a number of Oriental wools, introduced by the 
Ciusadi's; in the sixteenth century a certain number (d' lialiau and 
Spanish words ; in tlu? (aghteenlh, terms of German origin ; in tlie 
nineteenth, English words : lo these must he added woids borrowed 
by the Iccniied from the Latin and Greek, between the fourteenth 
century and our ftwm day. 

To sum igi, the French language lias two great deposits of words : 
one laid down bcfoie the twe lfth cx-ntury, by th<' um onseious action 
of the peo})le, and formed horn the three elenuaits, Latin, C'citie, 
German ; the other later tlian the twelfth century, foriiu'd on tlu* one 
hand of elements borrow'cd from the modem, on the other hand fixun 
the ancient languages. 

Thus then hrench w'ords can be divided into three classc's, — 
words of popular origin; words of learned oiigin; woids of foreign 
origin. 
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PART I. 

# 

ELEMENTS OF POPULAR ORIGIN. 
CHAPTER I. • 


The Latin Element. 


§ 18 . As we have shewn in the Hisforical Grammar of the Frouh 
Tongue, wc may study any language in four ways : — 

1. We may sliidy sounds, and consider tiie origan and history of 
each letter ; this is called Phonetics. 

2. We may study words, the manner of their creation or deforma- 
tion ; this is called the Formation of ffon/s. 

3. \Vhen we have thus studied the constituent elements of w’ords, 
and their aggiegation, W'e inav farllua* consider how w'ords nn.* 
modilh'd wdien they are brought together; this is /n/Fvion, and is 
divided into det'lension and coiijugaiioii. 

4. Lastly, Syntax shews us how^ words maybe grouped together so 
as to form phrases or sentences. 

A revi(wv of these four divisions in suct'cssion is needful if we will 
dcsciibc the transition from Latin to French; the third book of tliis 
Introduction will give us th(‘ lules wdiich the Latin letttu's have followc'd 
in their transition into l^'niich; — we have elsewhere studied the 
chang(‘S which the Latin declensions and conjugations have und<T- 
gone; how the article was cieated to rejdace the case-inflexions; how 
declension lost one gemUa*, the neuter, and at first was rcducc'd from 
six cases to tw'o in IMerovingian Latin and Old I'dimch, and then 
from two cases to one at the end of the thirteenth century ; how con- 
jugation lost the passive voice, how it created the auxiliary verbs 
ft/e and a 7 'oir to take the jdace of the T.atin comppund tense^, how 
it gave a new' form to the future : w'e need not, therefore, reconsider 
tlu'se purely grammatical points. * 

As to vocabulary, the I'rench language, being the simple product 
of the slow development of the ‘vulgar Latin,’ is of necessity pro- 
fnindly different from the classical Latin : sometimes the vulgar and 
the classical Latin had two different forms of the same word to 
express the same idea; thus douhhr, ava/it, ivrau\ come from the 
vulgar forms diiplare, abante, ebriaca, while the classical forms 
duplicare, ante, ebrius, have produced no French words : at otiier 

c 
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times the people and the learned employed Iwo words of entirely 
diflercnt origin ; thus it is not IVom the classical forms hebdomas, via, 
pngna, osculari, verti, but fiom the popular wools septimana, 
caminus, batalia, basiare, tornare, that semaine^ cJicniin^ bataillcy 
ba/sfry iourntry liave been formed. 

Many other Latin words have disappeared from different causes ; 
some because they h|(l not sufficient hold on the Ian linage, or 
stiff cient power of resistance — as e.g. spes, which gave way to speres, 
a word found in Knnius ; others because they would have produced 
the same form in French as was being produced by some other 
word of diferent meaiiing — as bellum disappeared because of 
belkis, bean; for the French w'ord for ‘war’ derived from bellum 
would aLo have been beau. T.astly, many synonyms liave perislual, 
— thus fluvius, has ovei whelmt'd amnis and llumen ; janua 

and ostium have given way to porta, p<a-!c. 

Next after these modifications of the Latin vocabulary we must 
enumerate briefly the changes introduced in the formation of words 
either in their clerivation or their composition. Of these the most 
important is the addition of diminutive suffixes to Latin primitives, 
without any change in sense : thus we have sturnus, sturnellus, 
elourneau; corvus, corvellus, passer, passcrollus, 

The ‘Lingua Romana riistica,’ the ‘ field-Latin,’ had alieady shew n 
this influence when it gave to diminutives the full meaning of their 
primitives, as apicula for apis, cornicula for cornix, whcaicc 
we have in French chevi^euil from caprcolus, abdlle from apicula, 
agneaii from agiiellus, &c., words in which the diminutive sigiiifca- 
tion is entirely lost. 

Many new substantives have been formed from existing verbs, 
and for this end other means have abo l)cen engdoyed. d'iic T.atin 
language had the remarkable ])ow'cr of being a!)le to make substan- 
tives out of its past participles: e. g. peccatum, properly the p. p. 
of peccare, scriptum of scribero, fossa of fodere. d he French 
language has carried on this grammatical process, and has thereby 
produced thousands of substantives, as re^u, fait, dii, the p p. of 
recevoiryfaire, devoir. This is also especially the case with feminine 
participles, as vue, eiouffe'ey venue y avenue y &c.^ 

Next after th® past partici})lc comes the infinitive, whence are 
formed about three hundred verbal substantives, answering to no 
I.atin form, but flerived directly from a French verb by cutting off 
the infinitive termination : thus, the Latin apportare, appeilare, 
purgare, have produced the French verbs apporlery appehrypurgery ancl 
these verbs in their turn, by dropping the verbal ending, become the 
verbal substantives apporty appel, purgCy which have no corresponding 
substantives in Latin. As however the Latin and French are but two 

am mar j pp. 140, 141, 


^ For details, sec the Historical Gn 
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successive conditions of the same language, there is scarely any 
grammatical process in the French the germ of which cannot he 
found in Lai in ; so we find that the Latins also created verbal sub- 
stantives by means of the infinitive; from notare, copulare, probare, 
&c., came the substantives nota, copula, proba h 

1 bus, too, it is after the Latin pattern that the French language has 
formed new v(Tbs by means ot the paitici[)les |)r existing verbs : fiom 
edero, cogere, quatere, detrahere, videre, the Latin had formed, 
by adding the infinitival ending to the partici[jles editus, cogitua 
quassus, detractus, visus, the verbs editare, cogitare, quassare, 
detractaro, visero ; and the ‘lustic Latin ’ built a crowd of verbs on 
this {dan; it rejected such jirimitivcs as uti, radero, audere, &c., and 
Iroin the particijiles usus, rasus, ausus, {iroduced the verbs usare, 
rasaro, ausare, &c., whence have s{)iung the French verbs user, 
rasrr, oscr, c^c. 

These are the principal changes introduced into the structure of 
the Latin language by the inhabitants of Gaur"^. We shall sec in 
the Dictionary itself, and in the next book of the Introduction 
{PIjo?ieiics), through what intermediate stages the Latin, thus modified 
in inflexion, S}'ntax, formation of words, passed before it reached 
its present state as Modern French. 


CHAPTER 11. 

The Celtic Element. 

§ 19. We need not again ^ discuss the reasons for the absorption 
of the Gallic language by the Latin : it is enough to state that, two 
centuries after Caesar’s compiest, the Celtic tongue had all but dis- 
apjieared from Gaul. Still that language did not perish without 
leaving behind it traces distinct if slight. Thus, the Romans noticed 


^ The subject of verbal substantives has been exhaustively treated by 
M. Egger, in an admirable article in the Mhiioires de V Ac ddhji 'ie des 
scriptioju, 24. 2, a model of sure and acute scientific study, which leaves 
his successors no gleanings in the field which he has rea{^d. 

^ There are many more modifications, which must be looked for in the 
body of the Dictionary; we here attempt only a general* view. 

® Sec the Historical Grammar, pp. 4, 5. It is so difficult to describe 
the etymological elements of the French tongue without reproducing 
the history of the language, that the reader must excuse our frequent 
references to the book in which that history has already been given : 
the introduction of certain elements in the language can only be ex- 
{)laincd by a historical account of the vicissitudes of that language ; and 
thus w'c have more than once repeated here what w'e have already said 
elsewhere. 
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that their galerita(thc crested lark) was called ‘alauda' by the Gauls; 
that fermented barley, their zythum, was in (bml ‘ cervisia’ ; tliey 
accepted these wards as incomers; and from them, six centuries 
later, sprang the French words aloueite^ , cervoise. 

This is also tnic of hec, liciie, alosc, hraie, hanne, arpent, hrasscur, 
hoiihum, inaryie, which answer to beccus, leuca, alosa, braca, benna, 
arepennis, brace (Pli®y), betula, margula, w'ords which Roman 
wi iters cite as borrpw'ed from the Celtic. 'Inhere are many other 
T.atin words, said to be of Gallic origin, which have not descended to 
the French: such arc ambactns, bardiis, druida, galba, rheda, sob 
durius. These isolated words, and certain other such'^ especially 
names of plices, are all that arc due to the (}allic language; and 
indeed, to speak more exactly, nothing is due to it, hu* even these 
words reache 1 the French through the Latin; they did not ])ass 
straight from Celtic to French, but underwent tran^lition into Latin 
first. In short, these words are so few that one may fairly say that 
the iuQuence of the Celtic on the French has been inappreciable. 

Thus, wdiile the French nation is in the main Celtic, the French 
language has preserved but a few words which can be traced to a 
Celtic origin : — a singular f.ict, and one which shews (wen better than 
history can do, how all-absorbing was the Roman pow'cr. 

The Gallic language, thrust back into Armorica by the Roman 
conquerors, has survived, thanks to its isolation, for eentuiies; in tla^ 
seventh century its strength was renewed by the iniinigi ation of 
refugees from Wales. The Ib'etons resisted the Frankish coikjik'si 
even as tlu;y had resisted the Roman ; tin' L<nv ilia ton jvatois, as it is 
called, of the present day is the direct heir of the oM Celtic qx'csdi. 
It has a considerable liteiaiure, tales, national ballads, jilavs, — though 
they date no farther back than the fourteenth ci'iiturv. h'or a thou'-and 
}eais this Low Rreton has been inci^ssantly ]»resse(l, in its last rcTige, 
by the French language, and is therefore now very dilTerent fioin tlu' 
original Celtic: the original Celtic elements having neca ssarily sutf aaal 
degiadation from eighteen centuries of use, and, besides, many strange, 
that is, French, w'ords having forced themselves in. And thus many 
Breton words run in pairs, the one old and of f eltic origin, the other 


^ Alauda is not the immediate parent of alnwttc, but of aloue, wliieh 
existed ill Old French; aloiutte is its dinuiuitive; cp. and 

ayyjourcttc and amour^ c‘vc. 

^ balai^ barre, beto’mej bt(ht^ bille (a log), bcti^r^ bran, hrnyere^ 

hassin^ dale, cominran, emebe^ daryje, dartre, dm, galcrne, garrAtcr, goher, 
gohland, goeletie, harnais, houlc, jarret, lais, matras, pinso?i, pot, qua 'i^ ruche, 
sornette, toque, inland, ^vassal. And beside tlicsc there are tlic words whieli 
modem history has introduced, as loans from the Latin (such as barde, 
amhacte, druidc), or from the Low Breton (as dolmen, men-hir). Sec also 
p. xxxix, note i. 
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newer, French in dressed up wilh a Celtic termination: 

thus the hrench worcl 

jiis/e is, in Breton, either CTivirion or just, 
troll hie „ ,, enkiiZt't or irouhlet, 

col ere buaiiegtz or color ^ 

Of these synonyms, the first column {ei^ivirimi, &c.) is composed of 
old words ol Celtic origin; the second (y/y.\7, &c.) of Fiamcli words 
slightly altered. It would not have been needful to insist on this 
simple matter, had not some bold speculators in the eighteenth 
('ei)liiry, struck with this n^seniblance, concluded at once tiiat such 
woids as just, trouhlet, &c. were not Fiench importations, but weie 
rather the (jriginals of the corresjionding Ficndi words. Le Brigaiir 
and the illustrious fya Tour il Auvergne (as bad as a philologer as he 
was good as a ]Kitriot) dec hired that the French language was derived 
from the Tow Breton h 'Fhey would have been rather astonished had 
they seen ihe jiroof that the contrary is the case, and that these words 
{just, trouhlet, &c.) instead of b^ang the parents, are the childrcm of 
the* French language, being only French words corru[)ted aiul disguised 
iiiuha* a Celtic termination. Thc'se etymological follies, which Voltaire 
derided under the name of ‘ a Celtomania,’ formed the amusement of 
the eighteenth century ; the ^ Celtomaniacs ' gave loose rein to their 
fancies, and declared that the C'eltic was the language of Paratlise, 
and that Adam, F\e, the ser])ent himself, talk('d T.ow' l]reton. 

One would have thougiit that, after all the discoveries of modern 
philology, which has cleaily proved the Latin oiigin of the French 
language, and has worked out by obsciwation the laws of its trans- 
formation, there would have b(‘en an end of such fancies; on the 
contraiy, the Cedtomaniacs are as lively as ever, and we may read in 
the ATiiujiis of the Celtic Intel national Congress, that ‘ France, whose 
magnanimity impels her to the four corners of the earth to succour 
the oj>[)ressed, will never allow the literature whence hers has sjirimg 
to languish at her side, ddie saying inns that the Pelican feeds her 
young with her blood ; we have never lieaid that her bnaid have 
shewn themselves ungrateful for such unparalleled generosity. But 

» 

’ 'Phese unfortunate mistakes have aTo had a w'oi'se result — that of 
throwing unde>ei ved discredit on Celtic studie>. Instead of trying to 
prove that the Fiench language springs from the Celtic, as the Lenv Ibeton 
})hilologers have done, tliey ought to have stiuhetl the Celtic in and tor itself, 
and to ha\e wiitten the comparative hi^tory of the dialects ot Brittany, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, as has been done for Italian, Spanish, and 
French. It is to a German, Zeuss, tliat Breton philologists ow^e the com- 
pletion of this task, in an excellent work, tlie Grammatica Celtica^ published 
at Leipzig in 1853. 
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I a,ni wroni^! — such inpirntitiuie docs exist! The Celtic tonc^iie lins 
nourishctl all the lanp^uagcs of Europe, and specially the hreneh, with 
her best blood : surely we cannot have to say of France what has 
never been said of the little Pelicans— /un Jorgoiicii her mother 

CHAPTER III. 

i 

The Germanic I^lement. 

§ 20. By the side of the vulgar Latin tongue, the basis of the 
French language, a very considerable number of (jcnnan w(3rds have 
been brought by the Germanic tubes into the (iaIlo-Roman s[)eeeh. 
Three successive strata of .such imported words may be noted: (i) 
those prior to the invasion, introduced by the barbarians who served 
under the Roman eagles, such as burgus, used by Vegetius^hn a 
fortified work; (2) war-terms, feudal-terms, &c., which blanks, Goths, 
and Burgundians brought in with them; (3) a great number of sea- 
terms, imported in the tenth century by the Northmen. 

Under these three heads thcTC are, in all, about 450 words: if we 
were to add German words imported into hTodern lo ench, the number 
might easily be doubled. This great invasion of foreign words seems 
to be the necessary consequenc<‘ of the adoption ol the manners and 
institutions of the conquerors. 1 low could siu h ide.is as those ex[)resse(l 
by the words vassal, allu, ban, mall, fief ,\)t rendered into Latin, which 
had neither the things nor the names for them ? When the con(|uerois 
substituted the feudal regime of the Germanic tribes for the mon- 
archical and centralising organisation of the Roman Empire, they 
were obliged at the same time to introduce into the language words 
relating to their institutions ; conse(]uently, the titles ol tlie feudal 
hierarchy and all terms referring to its political or judicial institutions 
are of German origin. Thus, such woials as ?nahnl, hann, aloJ, skepenn^ 
viarahscalh, siniscalh, <fcc., introduced by the Franks into the common 
Latin, became mallum, bannum, alodium, skabinus, mariscallus, 
siniscallus, &c., and when, togetlier wath the rest of the common 
Latin, they piassed into French, they became mall, ban, alien, editvin, 
7?iare'chdl, se'ndhal, <fcc.'^ These words, thus introduced, represent 


^ Congres Ccltlque international, Saint-Brieiic, Octoh'-r 1S67, p. 309. 

^ d hesc Gcrnian#words hating been latinised by tiie (i.illo-Romans, we 
will cite them as far as possible in their Latin form, which lies between the 
(jcrman and the French. Thus, dhc'vin is nearer to scabinus than to 

skepeno. 

d'here are also two other questions connected with this subject, which 
have not yet been noticed: (i) the exact determination, in the case c)f 
each word, of the particular German dialect to which it belongs; (j) the 
(kite ot its introduction into the Low Latin. There is but one ckass the 
origin ot which we know, the sea-laring terms, which come, almost without 
exception, from the Dutch or the Norse. This uncert.iinty, and our 
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classes of ideas of very difTerent kinds war, seafiring, hunting, are 
the most considerable, as may he seen by the following examples. 

The following is a lull list of these borrowed words, classified under 
a few of the most general heads 

1. Military terms: — arroi\ aiiffcrge,, halh\ hande^ haiidricry hr[froi\ 

henne^ hlindcr, bouhTard^ bour<^, hraudir^ brcche, brelle^ bride, briser, 
bulni, able, dard, desarroi, dn'Ile, etharpe, /crater, Cturie, epenm, e'pur, 
esquivcr, ebipe, clrier, foiirrcv^e, jlctJie, foiirreau, frapper, rralofir, 

i^onfalon^ i^uerdou, otu'nle, <^uerre, guct, s^uic/ief, i^uide, hallebardc, iiallc, 
hauhert, heatime^ heberger, hcraul, houseaux, Iionsse, marcher^ inare'chal, 
?narque, navrer^ rang, rapicrc, targe, irci'e, vacarme. 

2. Seafaring terms : — agrh, amarrer, avarie, bac, bilte, hard, brassc, 
camt, caquer, c ha loupe, cini^ier, crique, digue, drae^ue, dctime, clifgue, 
e'ljuipcr, esquif, cslurgeon, elaugue, falaisc, foe, fresau^e ,f ret , gaffe, garer, 
giii)idcr, halagc, hamac, hauban, havre, hissir, hune, lisse, viat, maielot, 
7nou.sse, qiiille, rade, radoulnr, iillac, vague, varaugue, varech, voguer. 

3. lliinting terms, names of animals, &c. : — aignt/e, baudir, btdier, 
blesser, brauhr, braque, breuil, broudicr, brouter, caille, ca?uird, carpe, 
chopper, chouettc, clabaudir, clapir, crabe, creche, croupe, eiaille, eduisse, 
e\hnie, ccrevisse, e'peithe, eptrrier, epois, cstrive, fauon, famon, garcune, 
gar OH, gtifaut, glapcr, grim per, grineer, gi'ipper, gro/nmebr, haiiche, 
hauuetou, happer, hareng, hargneux, he'iou, tnanard, IciJur, teurrer, 
viadre', mar. sou in, mite, mouette, mulol, uit, rfnard, rossc, rulir, taudis, 
iiappe, traquer, 

4. Tales, and names of political or judicial institutions : — aban- 
donner, albu, bail, btdeau, car can, chambeltan, hhajaud, echanson, 
eehevin, fot, founder, fief , franc, gabelle, gai, galanl, hansc, hardi, 
haro, honnir, job, liste, if, vialle, marc, mignard, mignon, nantir, 
orgueil, rare, radottr, riche, saisir, seiie' hal. 

3. Cardinal })Oinls and geographical terms : — dune, cst, nord, ouest, 
Slid. 

6. The human bod\': — Idafard, bdemir, bosse, bof, bruu, dandiner, 
danser, empan, forecne, gauche, giron, grimace, guerir, hochcr, jastr, 
laid, lippe, moue, niique, rdler, rider, riiner, teter, touf 'u, toupet. 

q. Idle vegetable world i—rz/ovc, aune, bilte, bms, bourgeon, brouir, 
drageon, dree he, e'tlisse, claguer, efeautre, e mousse, frambeose, gale, gaude, 
geibe, grappe, groseille, gruau, haie, haveron, hetre, he%iblon, houx, tan he, 
regain, roseau, saule, tiiyau. ^ 

The earth, elements, SLO.'.-—faque,frimas,gazon,grcs, vase, 

ignorance as to the ancient German dialects, have hindered us from giving 
(as we have done for the Latin element) a com])lete phonetic system tor 
the words of (Jerman origin; we have only given, under each Mord, the 
chief examples which support the observed rules. 

^ d'his intermixture of German w ords atfected only the Latin vocabulary; 
it left the syntax almost untouched, and was scarcely more than an acci- 
dental and superficial disturbance. 
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9. Dress, &c.: — agrafe, hro(h/uin, coltc, etoffe, far (ffciitrc, free , 

i^ant, godcr , giiiaipe, guipure, haillon, laje, layeile, mi lame, rochet, iouaiUe, 

10. Inslruinents, &c. hanc^ bloc, brainieai, canij , chmiuant, 
erarnpe, crampon, cremaitlere, email, elan, fauleuil, gaule, hanaf. hone, 
hnche, lalle, loqiui, manne, mannequin, none, pincer , rdper, lamis, las, 
lonfieaii, Ir clean, vilbrequin. 

11. Dwellings; — e'ch(>^pe, elal, etayer, elnvc, gather, halle, haniean, 
hauler, hulk, hger, salle. 

12. Food, Sicr.—deignel, bief, hiere, drogue, flan, gdleau, gau/re, 
iaiir, soupe. 

13. Abstract terms, &c. ; — ajfreux, agace, hafouer , hlanc, idelle, bleu, 
emboiser, emoi, gai, gris, guere, ha'ir, hdJe, have, lesle, soinbye, sur. 

14. Other words: — bisse, bonier, braise, brelan, hrowr, bin, brnee, 
ehoii>ir, choquer, clocher, craeher, dauber, dechirer, dtflalquer, deguerpir, 
de'rober, dr ole, eclalcr, efl'rayer, e'peb r,fande,fonrnir,/rais, gaber, gagnt r, 
gamboison, garanl, garder, gainir, gaspilhr, ga/ine, gaiuhoir, gthir, 
glelleron, gUsser, graller, graver, grenon, group c, gnerfir, guille, guil/er, 
guise, harangue, hale, jar dm, lot, marri, meurlre, mus.ser, regreller, rivtr, 
ronir, sale, siller, sillon, sonhail, side, suij , i^uinUr, iais^son, larir, Uniir, 
lirer, toucher, trdle, hop. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Greek Element. 

5 21. The Greek language has given scarcely anything to the 
Pkench since the time of Us popular formation; it could not be 
otherwise, as the Gallo-Romans and Greeks never came into contaa, 
and all the patriotic tales invented by Henri Esticnne, jMenage, and 
others to prove the allinity between French and Gieek, are mere 
fancies. The one city which could have brought France into con- 
nection with the Greek language, Marseilles, a Phoc^ain colony, evas 
eaily absorbed into the Roman Fhiipire, and lost it^ Greek character 
and language. There are a few Gieek words \ such as chh e, somme, 
parole, bourse, botal ; but these do not come stiaight from the Greek 

^ We are speaking here of words of popular, not sciimtific, origin. We 
must als(^ di-lingiasl), in the case of Greek compounds, between those 
which existed in (jreek, as upuTTOKotireia, arhtocracie, and those wliich have 
been traineil by french writers, .is pbotographie, ypngraphic, t'vc. ; in the 
hitter case we must study each of the elements ot these new words, un- 
known to the Greek language ; in the former case we should be wandei ing 
into the history ot the Greek language were* we to decompose these words 
and their component elements. As for the numerous class of words intro- 
iluced Irom (rreck to Latin (such as allegoria, philosophia, carya- 
tides, &c.), they have come to the Frencli langu.ige thiough tlie Latin, 
and are therefore, for our purposes, Latin words. 
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Kara aayfia, TTapafto\;jJSv,mn, ^nvKaXiou, but fiorn the T.Jitin cara, sa^ma 
parabola byrsa, bauealis, derived from the Greek; all lliese woi.K 
are to be found in Latin mitliors of ihe seventh eentuiyk Tlie dis- 
covery of the laws of transformation of Latin into French lias mven 
us the true oiigin of many words formerly regarded as derivatives 
rom the Greek: thus, the cliance likeness of pare, u and ircitKcov had 
led etymologists m okl tunes to connect tlfe two wools; hut if we 
divide the word paresse into its elements, we shall see that the suffix 
-wc must answer to a termination -I'/i'a (ep. //-/tAare, tristitia, WAasr, 
mollitia, &c.); such wools as en/iere from Integra, Twin- from nigiu 
•s lew us that the r of pare.-.se answers to a Latin gr; the French a is 
tlie Latin i (as m iu/ame, bilancia ; arotu/e, hirundo, &c.) ; and thus 
we reach by these tliice observations, the word pigritia, the true 
oiii^inal of par esse. 

■Fo sum up, we may say of the Greek as of the Ce ltic ; its influ- 
(-liCc e)ii j)ojiular Liciich has been aliogclher in'^iLonficant. 


PART II. 

et.k:\[kx'1's of learned origin*. 

§ 22. By weirds of learned orii^in we niean all words intiodiiced into 
a language afler the c[)Oeh of its foniialion that is, in the case of 

^ To tin\ list niay be added, acha:^ufit, boutcille^ chim'ie, chorntTy clop'ni, 
tairrr yolfc, you(])cy miyramc. nsur^ phity poMc, senn. AccahU'fy 
chiilund. military terms ‘imjiorted into the Freiudi lan^iriia.ee 

at the time ol the crusades l)y the B\ '/antines. Ibvo Oriental wenls, 
and chtccificy have parsed tlie lani;uayc through the na'dieval Cireck. 

* It js not always easy to distinguish between words of pt^jiular and 
words of learned origin. I have placed among the lain r a very large 
number of words composed of two parts, tlie one popular, the other 
learned ; sometimes a le.irned prefix has been joined to a popular woid, as 
in ad-joirulrej ad-vu ttrey dis-couriry dis-jo'nidre, im-payaile, hi-rlina/jrjj, pro- 
duirt\ pro-Jity sub- 0 ) doiaur (words W'hich should have been a-joindrty a-yucHriy 
de-coiivii'y de-i(jindn\ rn-cliuaisoyi, eu-payublt'y pour-dHivcy p'ur-fii^ soin^- 
ord'jmicr) \ sonu'times a learned termination sullixed lo a pojiiilar word, 
as in cti-luynimry fr-yiitit\ uourri-ture (which should have heeii t'yi-Iuyyur , 
f'r-tCy nourr-iirt). Among these words we meet with some ghastly pliiio- 
logic.il monsIcTS, like in-surjjiotitahkypre-alahle. 

^ The persistence of the Latin tonic accent (sec § 49) is the rule and 
guide tor the discovery of such words. All jiopular words introiluccd din- 
ing the tormation of a language rcspci t the Latin accent, proving that tliey 
liavc been formed by the car, not by tlu' eye, and that they spring direct 
from the living and spoken language. All words which neglect the accent 
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the French language, between the eleventh century ^ anti our oavii 
day. They have been created, long after the death of the Latin 
language, by learned men and clerks, who got them out of btioks, as 
they needed them to express their thouglits, and who transplanted 
them just as they were into the French speech. Thus, in the eleventh 
century we find in some MSS. the word innocent, the exact and ser\ilc 
reproduction of innocoittem ; the French tongue had then no term 
for such a quality, and the writer, embarrassed in his attempt to ex- 
jiress himself, was obliged to copy the Latin word, d'he learned 
origin of the word is shewn from the fact that it has not undergone 
those transformations which popular usage imposes on all the words 
it adopts ; thus, in popular words, in becomes en (as infantom, 
enfant ; inimicua, ennemi), and nocentom becomes nuisant ; so that 
if innocentem had suffered popular transformation it would have 
become ennnisant, not innocent. Popular words arc the fiuit of a 
spontaneous and natural growth, learned words are artificial, matters 
ot conscious reflection ; the former are instinctive, the latter deliberate. 

At first, each learned word, for some time after its introduction into 
the French language, remained as unknown to the peo])le as scientific 
terms are in our day. The barons and villains of the days of Robert 
the Pious were as little able to understand the word innocent, as the 
labourers of our day are to comprehend the meaning of />aIeoi>raphic 
or stratification ; as however there was no popular word for the thing, 
tiuioceiit prcsentl)' passed out from learned into general use: it appears 
for the first time in ecclesiastical works; less than a century laU'r it is 
to be found in the Chanson <ie Roland, and other popular poiuns ; it 
has become a full citizen of France, having passed from the scientific 
and special vocabulary to the usual and daily language of men ^ 

In writing the history of the hrench language, it is necessary to 
state that it is in the popular pait alone that we can gras[) the laws 
according to \\hich the in^5tincts of the people have transformed Latin 


arc of learned origin. This distinction enables us to determine exactly the 
time when the French language took its birth;— the French tiuigue, that is, 
the popular and vulgar tongue, was born, and the Latin language was 
utterly dead from tliat day on which tlie people no longer spf)ntaneously 
recognised the Lat^n accent, d his was about the eleventh century • 
thenceforward the formation of the popular French is comiilete • all the 
rest is of learned origin. ’ 

^ * ] hese are words borrow'ed from ancient languages— at any rate, from 
Greek or Latin; as to words bon owed from modern languages, they will 
be found below, under the head ot ‘ Flements of Foreign Origin 23 ) 
Philologists who divide all languages into two deposits, the instinctive 
and the conscious, need not draw any distinction between learned words 
and what we call scientific words; tor both of these are of conscious 
origin (whether they are in common use, like hwocent, or technical like 
pahograpbie)-, and besides, each word in common use whose origin is 
learned has begun by being a scientific term, employed by the few 
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into French ; fiom this point of view, learned words are iisele^^s to the 
j)hilologist: this being- laid down, it does lu^t follow that learned words 
are therefore to be banished; they have proved their right to exist by 
existing; as M. Sainte-Feuve has rightly said, ‘ ils sont une des saisons 
dc la langue/ When the French language was formed the popular 
speech was meagre \ answering to the wants of a simple and uii- 
relined state of society, and to the scai/ty ideas of a warlike, 
agricultural, and feudal population; all scientific ideas, the properly 
of the cK'iks, being expressed only in Latin. After a time feudal 
society was modified, then declined, lastly jierished, and gave place to 
a nenv order; to exjiress new ideas the French language had to 
cmich its(']f either by developing popular terms 2, or by borrowing from 
the dead languages learned teims, which after a time passed into the 
common tongue, d hese borrowed words, rare in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and more numerous in the fourteenth, have 
become countless from the sixteenth downw<irds ; they have increased 
directly with the growtii of ideas and the daily ctuickening succession 
of inventions and discoveries ^ 


PART III. 

ELEMENTS OF FOREIGN ORIGIN. 

§ 23 . In addition to the classes already considered there arc many 
words of foreign oiigin, borrenved dire(aly by the brcnch from othci 
living languages. Thi'se follow no fixed Luv, for they arc tlie simple 
resuks of chance, dims, a succ ession of marriages in the sixleeiuh 

1 In the French language there are not much more than 4000 popular 
primitives. See below, § 36 , lor the stntistics o\ the language. 

“ By means of compounds, or Irc^^h derivatives; as Irom rcg/c lu^c 
sprung in course of ages, dc renter j dcrcglancnt ; rc^lcr^ rc^lemcnto y ;tg/r- 

77lC7jtntlOrjy See. _ . 1 . I , 

^ I give only the immediate etymology, having neither time nor room toi 
more Finis I simplv cite enormis as the primitive of Mionuc; were I to go 
on and give the derivation oi enormis (ex norma), 1 should have to nnte 
the historv of the Latin languagi*. I'hose who desiiK^ to know more ot 
that history are referred to the valuable Manuel dcs racincs grecques ct latiws 
bv INI. Badly. It often happens, that after a Latin word has produced a 
pcmular French word, it produces, later on, a learned term; thus trom 
rationem, /wd.;/, m ]K)piilar French, comes later the learned this 

process of double reproduction has received, trom a seventccnth-cenUn > 
grammarian, the name of ‘ Louhlets.' I have ahstaincc from dealing heic 
tith this subject, as I have alrcadv treated of this philological phenomemon 
in detail in ^a Dutionnaire des Doublets ou doubles Jormes de la langue franquise ; 
Paris, 1868. 
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century between princes of the House of Valois and Italian princesses 
brought in suddenly a number of Italian terms ; when France in the 
last century borrowed from England some of her judicial and political 
institutions, she abo took the terms \shich ex{)ressed them. I'hese 
instances shew that a minute study of history, political, artistic, or 
colonial, will enable us to determine the jiiecise part taken by foreign 
language in our vocabukfry. On the other sid<‘, the attentive observa- 
tion of early texts will teai h us the age of these words, and will give 
us one more clement of cnir knowledge by fixing for us the epoch 
of their introductiom Thus we know that /e<///e (-= soft) i> imported 
from Italy, partly because the word exists, with the same nnaining, in 
Italian, partly because it does not a[»pear in French musical wiitings 
till the end of the sixteenth century. Besides these a />osltri<>ri jiioob. 
furnished hy history, there are other a friori proofs, pro\ided by 
philologv, \Unch enable us to declare at once that the word sought 
lor is not of French origin, and point out to us its true source. 
These words have all entered in since' the formation of the language : 
accordingly, they have not combined with it, nor have tlu‘V received 
any of tlie characteristics which the French langii.ige im[)resses on 
those words which it assimilates, d'hus, to rcTer again to the word 
piano; we have ah eady considered it by the histoiu'al c\\ a poster ua i 
method; let us see what philology tells us about it. PiaiuK which 
answers to the Latin planus, cannot, a priori, be a word of Iheiuh 
origin, for pi never becomes pi in Frencli, but remains pi, - plorarc, 
phurer ; plenus, f>kin ; iTiis, />///4', ; but muie, /eh/ze niii^t be of 

Italian stock, for in Italian only does pi turn into //, watness plorare, 
piorare ; plus, ///z ; plenus, &e. d'hus it is seen how the laws 
discovered by philology often enable us even to antic i[)ate in many 
cases the inductions of the historical method. 

To enumerate accouhiig to the scale of importance' the language's 
wdiich have thus affected the b'rench, we must begin wath the lamily 
of the Romanee languages (Froveu<^al, Italian, Sjianish, Portiigiic'se): 
these have furnished the most. It wms natural that the kindred 
languages should provide most: then comes the d'eutonic fannlv 
(German, English, Elemish). Ahjdern Greek, Hungarian, and the 
Sclavonic tongues (Polish, Russian) have given some w'ords. If we 
leave Fairope, soml'thing is due to the Semitic languages (Hebrew, 
Turkish, Aiabic), ajid also to the East Indian, Chinese, and Mahvan. 
The American Colonies have introduced a few special terms into the 
Fh'cnch language. 

We have now nothing to do but to lay before our readeis a formal 
catalogue of all these bon owed words, and the history of these 
importations.^ 

' As w^c have done in the case ot Greek and Latin, we only give in this 
Dictioiiaiy the iiiiincdiate etymology ol the w'ords borrcjwed from modern 
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CIIAPTKR I. 

Words of I^rovkn^al Origin. 

§ 24. It will p'^rliaps seem stranj^e that I should have named the 
rroven^al here as a (listinct ]an<;iia^m, paralVd witli Italian, Spanish, 
lh)i Ui^iiese. The tiiiih is that if we would really understand its 
importance, and the influence it has exercised over the French, we 
must cea^'c to rep;ard it in its modern form, as an obscure des})ised 
])atois, and must look at it in its historical d(‘Velopment : before its 
(lecad(mce it had, between the eleventh and the foiiiteeiith centur\', 
a biilliant and nourishing; existence. 

"Flic I’roven^al, or ' r/YIr,’ is the lanp:uap;e of all the popula- 

tion of tlie Oaronne basin, and of the southern part of tlie Rhone 
basin : it is the speech of a race of men quite distinct from the French 
of th(^ Noith; it is parent of a brilliant Ivrical literature, which ii’i the 
thirle<“nth century was translated into (lerman, admired by Dante, 
imitat(_'d by I’etrarch; and lastly, it satisfies the two criteiia whieli m 
a historian’s eyes distiiej^uish a laipeua^e from a patois — it is ilie 
lani^uai^e of a people and of a literature. The philolopnst sees still 
more clearly the lmp;uistic orip;inality of the lanpuairc whim he com- 
pai('> 11 vith the I'reiu h D thoiiLth its ayn* is equil, it has cialain more 
aieliaic eharacterlsLiCh, wlmh biiiii; it neaier the Latin and give it the 


l,inenia;j:es ; thus \vc shall see that the I rcauli chhttdute is a ninteentli- 
('entiir\ iniportat kmi of the Italian /'//A ( ^- amateur, person of t.istiO ; ))Ut 
it would be outside our splu're, and a |)irt ot tlie liistoi'y et the Italian 
lan.au.'ige, to ^^o on and shew that tlie Italian dihitontc couu's Irom the 
Latin delcetnntem, like {ilt-), frutto. See., from aetiim, fructum, &c., by 
le.emlar c h.inge ot ct into//. Want of space forbids us to (Min y out the 
relat lonshiji bi't\\e('n words ol French orudn and those ot lorei.em oriein 
which ha\e a c()umion root. Delec'tantem, tor exanqile, h.is prodiu'cnl 
the Italian (Uhttuntc. the iMench dcUctaut: in tlie nincteentli century 
^//A //r////c crossed the Alp> and becanu* I'rench : it would be intcrc'stiu}; to 
c'xplain that cA7o ///;;/ and c//A ///7;//e are two tonus ot a coniinon root, tint 
(lihit<vite is a ‘ double ’ of dcUttani, e\.w(S. that these two words torm what 
we call a ‘doubh't’ (.see 22, note 3). » 

^ In the middle ayes the southerners reyarded the French lanycayc as 
so thorouyhly fonuyii, that tlie Leys d' Amor (a kind o 5 poetical and yram- 
lua'ic.d code of laws, written in the fourteenth century) says (ii. 31S) 
of th(‘ French lanyu.iyt' ; ‘ Ajx'l.un kniy.ityc cstranh coma //n/wrcj, enyles, 
espanhol, lombard WA- mean by foreign tonyiies such as the French, 
F.nylidi, Spanish, Lcmibarch’ In 1229, in a municipal document ol Albi, 
a notary excuses himself for not having read the inscrpition on a seal 
bec'ause it was in French, or some other loicign tongue: Mn lingua 
(lallica vel alia nobis extranea, qiiain licet literac cssent integrae, perieclo 
non potuimus perspiccrc.’ 
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same intermediate position between French and Italian that Provence 
holds geo-Taphically between France and Italy. Put the course ot 
events quickly put an end to this independent life Phe nvaliy 
between South and North which ended with the AlbiL^ensran \\ar 
and the defeat of the South, gave a deadly blow to the 1 roven^al 

In the year 1272 T.ann;uedoc fell into the hands of h ranee, and ^the 
introduction of the French language hdlowcd at once. 1 he Pro- 
vencal was no longer written; it fell from the rank of a hteiaiy 
language to that of a patois. The ])atois of Provence, Languedoc, 
anci" Gasccniy in our day are the mere wrecks of that ‘ Langue d Oc 
which in its time had been so brilliant. Yet it has left in the hrcmch 
language a great many terms of dilTerent meanings, introduced chielly 
durhi,t?'’lhe middle ages, since tlie twelfth century; and a few in 
mode?!! tinn;s. These words represent the most diflerent ideas; 
thus there are seafaring term^, atiian, cap^ car^iicr, carre^ corsairt\ 
espadt^ galjarn'/, mistral^ rergue ; names of plants and auimah, 
higarrade, cahri, car?uusier, dorade, grefiade, i.\ard\ jig<dt\ ortolan, 
radis ; names of preeious cornalinr, grenal ; terms ot drc'^s, 

dwelling, hoiticulture, luiroilc, hasiide, cadonas, raisse, raniail, canihoui'^, 
poloiise'^] and other terms, siudi as badin, hadaiuP croisadc, donzdle^ 
Jd Jut, fat, formal, vialoiru, mencstrcljascr, ruder, ruser. 


CriAPTFR IT. 

Words of Italian Origin. 

§ 25 . The expeditions of Charles \TII, Louis XII, and Francois I 
bcNond the Alps, and the prolonged sojourn of the French armies 
in Italy, during the early years of the sixteenth century, made the 
Italian language very familiar to the French. * Idie brilliancy of arts 
and letters in the I’enmsula attractcfl men’s minds at the very time 
when the regency of Catherine de’ Medici set the fashion of admiring 
everything ItaharC.’ 

This Italian influence was omnipotent over the courts of Francis I 
and Henry II, and the courtieis did their best to make it felt through- 
out the nation. Then for the first time there ap[)eared in the 
writings of the day a crowd of hitherto unknown words ; terms of 
military art used b^ the ITench throughout the middle ages, such as 
haubtrt, heaunie, See., disappeared, and gave place to corresponding 


* Peculiar to the Bearn patois, whicli has also given the word beret. 
Bc'fore leaving the countries which border on France, let us say that the 
Walloon has contributed ducasse, and the Orisons’ patois a'vahmche, chalet ^ 
cretin, ranz. 

^ Add to these baladin, ballade, be ton, cdlin, ® JM. Littre. 
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Italian words, brought in by the Italian wars. From this time date 
terms of fence, bolte, escrime ; words relating to military usages and 
qualities, accolade^ affront, at tier, bravache, hravade, brave, bravoure ; 
camp-words, fortification, alar?ne, alerle, anspessade, bandicrc, ban- 
douliire, barricade, bastion, baslonnade, brigade; weapons, arquebuse, 
baguette, bom be, &c. 

d'liis mania for ‘Italianisms' roused the just K^rath of a contemporary, 
Ibmri Estienne : ‘ Messieurs les courtisans se sont oubliez jusque-la 
d’emprunter (ritalie lours termes de guerre sans avoir esgard a la 
consoajuence (|ue portoit un tel emprunt; car d’ici a pen (fans qui 
sera celuy qui ne jumsera que la France ait a[)pris I'art de la guerre 
cn feschole de I’ltalie, qiiand il verra qu’elle usera dcs termes italieiis ? 
Ne plus ne moins qifen voyaiit les termes grecs et tous Ics arts 
libfiaulx estre gardez es autres langiies, nous jugeons, ct a bon dioict, 
que la (bece a etc Tc'schole de toutes les sciences b' 

And Calheiiiie de’ Medici bi ought in not only court terms, and 
words expiessing amusements, but also terms of ait, needed to 
express new id(‘as, winch had come from Italy with Primaticcio and 
Ta'onardo da Vmci; such were architectural words, painters’ and 
siul[)t()rs’ words, terms of music, br(>ught in at the end of the 
sixteenth and throughout the seventeenth century; commercial words 
also, sea terms, thief-language, names of plants, diminutives, and many 
others. 

We subjoin a list of these borrowed words : — - 

1. Court-terms : — ac(olade, (ucort, <ff<!e, affront, altessr, at tier, bafiqurt, 
hravade, brigue, canierisfe, canaille, (a racolcr, carros.\e, cavah ade,iavc{'on, 
cocarde, corftge, courlhan, esrorte^ esiajicr, estrade, fanfreJiiche, grande^se, 
grandiose, imbroglio, incognito, page, paladin, partisan, serenisume. 

2. Names of games, SzQ.: — ailequin, baladin, barnboche, balifolcr, 
houffan, biirhsque, catricle, capot, uiricature, canuv'al, carrousel, 
comparse, entrei hat, escapade, gala, gambade, jovial, lazzi, lota, mascarade, 
pasquinade, poluhuuUe, pn.\tidigitali ur, quadrille, raqiutle, saltimbanque, 
taiot, tremplin, Vidtege. 

q. Terms of art. Architecture : — arcade, archivolte, bahon, balda- 
quin, balustrade, balustrc, belvedlie, eahiml, campanile, casino, cata- 
falque, cimaise, cor niche, coupede, dome, Jaqade, galbe, nuhe, paravent, 
pdlastre, stue, villa, Painteis \on\\'>\—aqnarellt\ calquer, canevas, 
carmin, diaprer, esquisse, estamper, fresque, gouaihe, ^grotesque, incarnat, 
madone, viaciuelie, modele, mosait/ue, palette, pastel, pastiche, pittor tsque, 
profit, sepia, virtuoso. Sculptors’ and other artists’ terms: — artnan, 
bronze, burin, husle, camee, cicerone, cometti, dib tlante, Jeston, fihgrane, 
filoselle, girandole, improviser, madrigal, medaille, orvietan, panache, 


^ Ilcnri Estienne, ConformiU du langage franffis avec le grec, ^d. 
Feugcre, p. 24. 
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picdeskil, porcehune, stance, slaf^e, torse. Musical terms : — adai^^io, 
andante, ariette, arjdge, barcarolle, hccarre, bemol, cadence, cantatc, 
cavaline, concert, crescendo, epincite, fausset, fioriture, fttc^ue, mandoline, 
opera, oratorio, piano, preste, rebec, ritournelle, solfc^e, solo, sonatc, 
soprano, tenor, timbale, trille, trombone, violon, violomelle, vite. 

4. Terms of commerce: — ng,io, bawjue, hanqueroute, bilan, billon, 
bulletin, cambiste, carafb, carton, citadin, colis, conirarter, diio, 
(kmane, ducat, franco, gazette, gree^e, jeton, mercantile, noliscr, numcro, 
patache, piastre, pistole, sequin, tare, tar if, tirclire, tontine, turquoise, 

5. Seafarim^ terms \~bastingage, boussole, brigantin, calfater, cara- 
TcUe. cache, escate, escadre,fanal,Jilouque,/regate, gabicr, gondole, not her, 
palan, regale, tartanc. 

6. lerms of war: — alarme, alcrte, arquehuse, arsenal, bandicre, 
bandouhere, baraque, barr hade, bastion, bombe, botle, bravache, brave, bra- 
vourc, brigade, calibre, canon, cantinc, caporal, carabine, cartel, carfowhe, 
casrma/e, casque, castel, cavalerie, cava I hr, chevaleresque, l Uadi lie, colonel, 
condo there, croisadc, cuirasse, cfnbusqucr, escadron, escalade, escarmouchc, 
iscarher, esco/x'tfc, cscrime, esfeidon, esplanade, esponton, estacadc, estafette, 
t"siajilade, estoc, cslramaqon, fantasan, plcuret, fougue, fracasscr, gabion, 
gencraltssime, gibcnie, injautcrie, jai'chne, manege, vwu\<queion, parade , 
parapet, pirtuisane, jHitrouilb, pavots, pennon, pilter, plastron, f>oltre)n, 
rebufjade, redoub\ relresaille, sacoihe, saceade, sentinelle, soldat, sol- 
datesque, spadassin, taillade, vedette, volte. 


7. Names of j^lants, Slc. : — artichauf, belladonne , brupnon, catus, 
iatoubiet, c^drat, cchn, t spatter, gousse, Lwande, tiwseade, niusial, 
olcandre, pistadic, primevire, scorsotiei e. 

S. Dics'^, &c. : cadnas', ca/enni, camisole, capote, casaqur, costume, 
gregUiS, iHintulon, fuiras<d, ptrruque, p mimade, pastiche, satin, servidb- 
'umarre, valise, zibdine. 

^ 9. Names, gc , of animals: — halzan, cagtieux, caresser, ganaihe, 
rmpregner, madrepore, mannolfe, permqm t, piste, tarentuie, zibdine. 

10. Food -.—biseotto, brouei, candi, <a/diux, co/hw, larbonnade, casxc- 
f'0//e, cervelas, frangipane, macaron^ maiaroni, marasquni, m a unite 
massefeiin, muscadiii, qmnade, rcvedie, rissohr, riz, salade, sernoide, strop 
sorbet, zeste. ^ n 


^ ir. ]\Ians i^crson : — attitude, caboche, camin, carcas'^e, esquinancie 
estropier,^ in-fetto, moustache, favaner, Siarlahne, sflon, svelte. 

12. Ihief-terms and d[z.r\g :-~bagne, bandit, basf aniade, bravo 
diqand charlatan, chumrme, confrdainde, escroc, esjadi, esfrapade faauin 
tazant, lazzarone, rodomont, sacripant, shir re, su/errherie 

^an-cr, pcc- 


ildf I'oun mque, hnnque, ralme, 

jitou, g/anil, lagune, lave, sirocco, irafnontane, volcan. 


cascade, 
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Tf). Other terms, not classified: — ajispewaJt'^ ballon^ halotird^ ha\tci , 
bout on, bouiadc^ avue'rinc, canlone, capilolade, copilouiu r, cariotc, caiu- 
coiii()i\ c/jUL^uu, (/r<s'\<‘y desDU'ollc^ doucJic, fiasto, Jor/afib no, /rusijuo 
paluc, Lii^tui/cs^/ur, i^irout !/t\ Rourdin, usobr, inipnrrislc, uiganiht , 

Umuc, uujhuidt ui^ p(iladt\ pasS(idt\ pt'dan! , pisbui , populace^ i'cvolU^^ npnii^ii, 
sarbacaut'y soi'lc^ ialisinaji^ 1/ o/nblon, villrpialure,. 


CHAPTER III. 

Words of Siewisn Origin". 

§ 20. The Wais of the Le.is^ue and tlie lone: occupation of French 
soil 1))' Spanish ai lines towards tho end of the* ^ixlf.ciith century spread 
wide ainone the Fianu h nation the knowl(*d;a;e of the Castili in spet c h. 
'I'liis in\ asion, w hieh lasted fioin the time oi Henry JV to the death of 
I.ouis XIII, led very distinct inaiks on the FcLneh lain^uaye. lit nee 
come the naiiK's ul many exotic plants and their maiuilac lunal pio- 
(liuls, as abritol^ hotijoin^ niuJivUe^ t p’<u'i\ nidi^o, joihjuilL. 

)n)uh<\ Imoni, it/i'uur, /i//\o\ lonoiio, inhpt\ yunillt' ; animals’, tnu/uoSj 
icJonillc, (ptu^fhul, iuauito, uuu'druiput ^ pin/udo ; colours, u//uu(K\,, 
(dt'zou, btWiniP nacura! ; paits ol dwellm_L;-])laees, above, ease, (ojj/- 
<}or ; iurnituie, iubbawe, <<u\<'l!/e, lUtDihib ; dress, buMfuiuc, cubau, 

( hauiarrc)' , ^^ab'U, vonUillo, paiuu\ ; coulee tionar\ , iaranol, 

dnuolaf^ uiiU uii bub', u<'H-ai ; scano niusaal www-^, aubadt , ni^fav^ih He, 
^u/liirv, .so'} c'jiadt' ; games, or enjoiments. do/iinio^, lioiiibrc, ponle, 
Hioibr, sarabaiub, sj, s/v ; titles or (|iialifu aiions, (/utL;Uf, pra/ubsse, 
/iO/nuis, uuniii; sea teims, anniur, ttub.sfan, lUibanadlrc, cinbiiru^o, 
dt'i'U 1 1 adt VC, /noU'^\i , pnib siibrAui vav ; mihtai \’ l( i ills, 

aboiiutle. iubftr, t muanub , t a ( u) a(;o}}, luli/au, (<jujuv, <tdo)U'I, dunu, 
t'^(uUiub, {'sjaaou, juhjUtndt, unaifadi, Diabii/oo v, sabide. 

Abstract terms aia* rare, barioou i'aro,jut\ / iza/rv, tasu/\b', dispaf<//r, 
f /dorado, bdbbr^ , I iU av^'-a, r/.\'/utr, .\e///7cs-////, /jaust. (dubJv, juulanv, 
;/fy/ c, ecjine from the* Spanish- Amei ic an i^oloiiKs, as also doe^ lutuc, 
whitli m not to be found in liimaiy Spanish. W c* may add that nio^i 
ol th(*se impoitations aie later than the time of Charles JX, with 


^ Cc'i'tain organs also, as curopuct' ; or tlieir products, as htosuuo. 

' JldhUr conu's Iroin htdybir'io sjH'.dv,’ and answers to the Fow^ Latin 
fablare Irom fabulai’L As it passed into French the woial took the sig- 
nilic.ition ol rutiroi in sjieech. It is curious lluit the same (duinge 

has oxertakc'u pudlor; the Sji.iniaids borrowed the word in the sewenteenth 
century from France, and have given to it the sense of houstfulncss in 
speech. Auihussadc came Irom Sjxun about the end of the filteenth 
century. 
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the exception of a few words like aJgaraJe, wliich are to be found as 
far back as the middle of the sixteenth century h 

The Portuguese language has given some words bearing on Indian 
and Chinese manners, as bayadere^ bezoard, ais/r, Jctiche, inandanii ; 
one term signifying an ecclesiastical punishment, aulo-da-fe ; one of 
military discipline, ch(^nade ; and some names of fruits, abncol, 
bergamoie^ coco. 


CHAPTER IV, 

Words of German Origin, 

§ 27 . All French words of German origin are later than the 
middle of the sixteenth century. The religious wars, the 'Phirty Years' 
War, the German wars of the eighteenth ccntuiy, have introeluced a 
number of military terms, bivouac^ blockhaus^ blocus, chahraqiie, coU>ack^ 
jlamberge, havrcsac^ hour rah, lansquenet, Ions tic, olnis, retire^ rosse^ 
sabre, sabretache, schlague, vagucniestre ; words expressing drink, pot- 
house terms, bonde, hrandevin, cannette, choucroutc, Jlcche, gaigotte, 
kirsch, noidltc ; some names of animals, brane, elan, hamster, renne ; 
some terms of art, estamper, graver ; of dancing, valscr ; of seafaring, 
bdhoi^P, Mining industry, so general in Germany, has given a great 
number of specific mincralogical terms, bismuth, cobalt, couperose, 
e'griser, emberizc, gangue, glctte, gucuse, manganese, potasse, quartz, spath, 
zinc. Piickcl is a Swedish word. 

We have said above that French words of German origin arc not 
earlier than the sixteenth cemtury; this remark does mu ajiplv to 
words of Old German or Teutonic origin, which came into the Latin 
language between the tenth and the thirteenth centuries, and passed 
from the Latin into the French. These two classes of words are very 
distinct; the Teutonic words, in parsing through the Latin, have lost 
their native form, and have gone through regular transformations 
before becoming French ; the others, German wools, borrowed 
straight from Modern German, and introduced in their natural state, 
break the gcnei'al regularity of the language. The former unite 
closely and absolutely with the ITench, thcMatter are but suj.crficially 
connected . in the language of chemistry, w'ords of Germ;in origin 
mix only with the Prench, those of Teutonic birth enter into com- 
bination with it. 

' Add, ns debts to the Spanish, the name of one metal, platirie, and of 
a typographical abbreviation, ciddle. One word, jyiesmun, came in about 
the twclltli century. 

“ House furniture owes to German some special terms, habnt, edredon. 
Abstract terms arc few, anicrochc, chtjuipa?!, chic, and almost always hear a 
bad sense. 1 he h lemish has given bouquin, the name of a plant, c<jls:,a, and 
one name ol a testival, kermesse. 
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CHAPTER V. 

\V ORDS OF English Origin. 

§ 28. Communications between England and France have daily 
grown more and more frequent from the tifnc of the Restoration, 
and have brought with them a large number of English words. These 
refer to industrial pursuits, hallast^ coke, express, Jlijii, lias, inali, rail, 
tender, tunnel,wai^em ; agriculture, drainer ; politics, legislation, 

hill, hiidi^cl, rial), conutc, convict, jury, nice tiny, pamphlet, toast, verdict, 
speech; banking, chtfiuc, draivhack, luarrani ; sundry moral states, 
comfort, humour, sphen ; dress, car rick, ctuile, las tiny, plaid, redinyote, 
sptneer ; food, hijtak, hot, yiu, yrcy, puddiny, punch, rhum, roshif ; 
racing, sport, amusements, houledcyiie, boxe, break, ctoivn, dandy, 
cloy cart, fashionable, festival, yroom, jenkty, lunch, raout, sport, static, 
stccple-c ha \'sc, tilbury, touri\'lc, turf 7vhist ; medicine, croup; sea-tcrins, 
many of which arc of old standing in the French language, actore, 
bcaupre, horseman, boulinyrin, coaltar, cabestan, cabine, cachalot, cambuse, 
cutter, cj cr Ian, Jhbus tier, heler, interlope, loch, hf, paejuebot, poulie, touaye, 
yacht h 


CHAPTER VI. 

Words of Slavic Origin. 

§ 29. The Polish language has provided certain dance-words, polka, 
mazurka, redenva, the word caleche, and one heraldic teim, sable. 
RusMan gives cosaejue, czar, knout, palache, steppe, cravache (though 
this last word travelied into France through Germany). 

Resides the Slavic languages the Uraliaii tongues have also borne 
their very slender part in innuencing the French language ; Louis XIV 
having introduced the hussards, the new corps kept its Magyar name, 
huszdr (rrthe twentieth), and some of its old technical terms, as 
dolman, shako. In the fdteeiith cenliiiy, horde, a word of Mongol 
oiigin, meaning in Tartar the camp and court of the king, was 
brought into France. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Words of Si mitic Grigin. 

§ 30. The Semitic words in the French language are Hebrew, or 
Tiirkisli, or Araliic. It was a pet notion of the old etymologists to 

* France also owes to the English the words square, billet, and alligator, 

d 2 
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derive all languages from the Hebrew; the labours of modern philo- 
logists have shewn that such dieams were a vainly: and the most 
important result of moJerii phihdogical science has l)een the disco\('r\' 
of the law {\vM flnncn/^ of ansiVi'r exadly to the cinnoils of 

race. Now tlie French belong to a veiy ddferent iac(‘ from the Jews, 
and therefore the relations between the French and Hebrew tongues 
must be illusory, a me^c chapter of accidcmtal coincidences. W'lien 
St. Jeiome rendered the Old Testament out of Hebrew into Latin, 
he brought into his version a number of Hebrew words which had no 
Latin ecjuivalent, such as seraidiim, gehennon, i:)asclia, &c., and 
from ec clesiastical [.itiii they j)ass('d, five centuries latei, into Fieiuh, 
seraphin, payic. See} ihit it is through the Latin that the Fi<'ncli 
received them, and we may fairly say that Hebiew has had no diiec t 
influence on French. The same is true of the Aiabicg whose relations 
to the French have bc*en entiredy matters of chance. Lesidc's w'oids c'x- 
prcssing things ]nirely Oiicuiial, like Alcoran, hah atJic., laear, lev, 
lunious, cadi, califc, carai'anc, caraT'anscrail. cJitual, i’ meter rc, da rune, 
dro^nian, firman, yaz' He, i^enette, oirafe, jamssaue, mameluk, marabout, 
mar fit, minaret, moojiiee, naii^/ii/e, odali\<iue, oiue, /eu ha, ,\toiiin, 
serait, sultan, tatisnuin, turban, rizir, See., which have* been bioiigiit 
straight fiom the c.asl by UavelKu’s, the Fiench language.' lenoid 
during the midelle agesseveial Aoibic wools from aiiotlicr soukc: llie 
effect of the' enoadc's, the' gieat seu'ntific progies^ made by the* Aia])>. 
the study of oi'ieiital philc^sopliers, common in kdance bc'twcan tin* 
twelfth and fouiteenlh ci'iituiies, ha\c' eniiched tlie vocalaiiaiy with 
w'ords bearing on tlu' three Seic'iices (ulti\atc'd siu c c'‘^^lully by the 
Aiabs, nameb , astroncjinic'al terms, azimuth, nadir, zdnilh ; alchmni''l 
(eims, alamhiL, atcah, atehimie, a/e<>ot. ambr<. ho'a.w (7u\ir, julep, snop; 
mathematical teims, apflre, alL^'O-ithme, ihilfr‘\ z< ro ; but eccmlhe^^e 
woids of exclusively leariK'd origin did not p.iss stiaiglit from Aialac 
into French, but passed first ihiough the stacaitific im dieval Latin. 

The commei cial lelatioiis beUween Fiance' and the Fast have abo 
introduced a number of terms bearing cm drc'ss. haboiu h< , Uoio a in, 
rolbatk, ioton, luvjueton, jufe, taffetas ; on building emd fui m -hmg , 
bazar, divan, hio.S'jiie, maz^uan, mablas, stpa : jewc'llei c'olcmm, pei- 
fuines, azur, carat, cireite, laque, laeiili, mure, oranze, tab; bisih', 
words which come under no s[)ecial classilic,atioii, amirud, caff, ftluc; 
hiJUiis, hazard, mat, tamarin, truclument. 

d'hc freciucnt invasions and long sojcmin of the Saract'us in 
Southern France between the eighth and the c'levc*nlii cent uru s ha\e 
left absolutely no traces either cm the .southein dialects, or on tl.e 
French language-. 

‘ We may add to this list the 'J’.ilmudie words ad, ale .iiid rabbin. 

* See Reiiiaud, In'vasions des ISanasins cn Fraticc, pp. 306, 307, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Words ok Easti:kn Origi:j. 

5 01. V>Y words of Eastern orison arc meant all those terms wliidi 
ha\c l)ten l)r(jn;^lit by travellers from lnc\\'c\,if /u 7 m/?ou, hraJimt\ aitlh- 
7nir(\ rarnac, viousYon^ p(i^(i(h\ f ahn^jui?!^ pa?'i( 7 ^ &c. ; from 

Cliin.i, the ; Iroin the AFalav Archipela^^o, casoar, oyaiig-ouUvig. 

The word zlbre is of Afiican origin. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Words of Amkrican Origin:. 

§ 02. Tiif words eolK'cted in the three last chapters do not express 
I'TskIi notions, and arc, proptTly speaking, not French words at 
all; the same is true of local teims introduced into the language by 
th(‘ relations kejit up between France and the Ameiican colonies. 
Such 'W’ords are acajou, alpafia, a}7a?ias, houca}7icr, caca'\ caiman, 
(ahinict, (hocolat, coUtni, condor, jalap, inais, ouragan, quin^juina, quinine, 
sa_Q(>u, tabac, tapioca, tahaicr. 


PART IV. 

ele:\ients of various origin. 

UxDFR fliis head come all the words Avhose introduction into tin 
laneuaee may be ‘>aid to be purely accidenlal, whether thc'ir origin be 
hisloneal, as the word Sndc \ or onomalopoetic (due to the imita- 
tion of sounds), as craqutr. Alter these, wdiich wall close the list of 
weeds of known origin, wa‘ shall come to a list of all the words as to 
which etymology has arrived at no definite conclusiuii. 


chapter t. 

Words of Historical (h^icix. 

§ 33. Titfsk words, few' in number, are due to some accidental cir- 
cumstance: this makes it all the more needful to recognise them 
properly ; for if w’c w'crc to shut our eves to their origin, and try to 

^ From Voltaire’s Mahomet, in which there is a blind agent of the 
Propliet’s will named Sink, the French form of the Arabic Satd, 
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discover a scientific etymology for them, we should be sure to go 
wrong. If we were to forget that giiilloiine, viacadam, 7 nan\a} di\ 
(juinqutd, are named after their inventors, and set ours(‘lves to de- 
compose them into their elements, witli a view of finding, by the 
rules of jiermutation, their Greek or Latin origin, we should cei tainly 
fall into the most fantastic mistakes. 

Words of historic origin almost always stand for concrete things or 
material objects, and especially, as is natural, for new inventions, or 
importations, as, for example, slulTs, astrakan, cachcmirc, calitot, i;aze, 
madras, mousseline.^ 7 ia?tkin^ 7 'oiicimeru\ from the names of places, 
Asirakhaft, CasJwiire^ Calicot, Gaza, Aladras, AIoussouI, Nankin, 
Rouen, where these goods were first made; carriages, htrhfit\ made at 
Berlin, fiacre, Victoria, d'Aumont, 8 ic. ; vegetables. Dahlia, named 
after the botanist Dahl by Cavanilles in 1790, cantaloup, or melon, 
cultivated at Cantaluppo, a papal villa near Rome, &c. 

Abstract words are scarcer: such as jeremiade, from the Prophet, 
lambmer, from Lambin (d. 1577), a professor in the College of 
France, and famous for the immense length of his explanations, and 
the diffusencss of his commentaries. Other words are either invented 
by the learned, as gaz, which was created in the sixteenth century by 
Van Ilelmont the alchemist, or they are the expiession of some 
ancient circumstance, as the word greve ( = combination of W'orking 
men) comes from the phrase se victtre cn Greve, and this from the 
fact that under the old r(5gime the working men of the dilTerent cor- 
porations used to assemble on the old Place dc la Greve at Paris, to 
wait to be hired, or to prefer complaints against their employeis 
before the Prevot des Marchands h 


CHAPTER II. 

Onomatopoetic Words. 

§ 34. There are very few w'ords in the French language wliich are 
formed ‘ onornatopoetically,' that is, by imitation of soumL These 
express the cries of animals, bdjrcr, croasser, paper, taper, miaiiUr ; the 


* The following is the list of French w'ords of histone origin '. — Ampin- 
tryon. Angora, Artesien, Assassin, Atlas, Bdiomicttc, Balais, Baragouin, 
Bareme, Basque, Beguin, Berime, Besant, Bicoque, Biscahn, Bougie, Bret tear, 
Brocard, Cacbemire, Calepin, Calicot, Canari, Cannibale, Cantaloup, Carlin, 
Carmagnole, Car me, Casimir, Cane hois. Celadon, Chiner, Cognac, Cordon me r, 
Cra^mte, Curasao, Dahlia, Damasser, Damasquiner, Dedale,^ Dmde, Kchalotte, 
Epagneul, Esclan'e, Escobard, Jispiegle, Laience, Fiacre, Flandrin, Florin, Fon- 
tange. Franc, Frise (cheval de), Futaine, GaUtas, GalnOamsme, Gamjte, Gaze, 
Gilet, Goihique, Grenje, Guillemet, Guillotine, Giiinee, Hermetique, Jlermine, 
Hongre, hide, Jarnac, Jaquette, Jeremiade, Laconique, Lamhiner, Louis, 
Macadam, Madras, MagnoHer, Marisarde, Marionnette. Marotte, Maroquin, 
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phases of human speech, laM/er, cancan, caqiieUr, chucholcr, chut, 
Jredonner hoguet, marmotkr ; certain conditions of size or movement, 
bouffer, houffir, zigzag ; some natural sounds, hruisscnicnt, clagohr, 
claque, clique tis, crac, craguer, eric, croguer, fanfare, humer, pou(fcr, 
lie, toper ; the speech of children, maman, papa ; and some 

interjections, from bah, e'bahir ; from hu, huet\^ 


CHAPTER III. 

Words the Origin of which is Unknown. 

§ 36. We have now described all the known provinces of that vast 
domain which men call the French Lan<:^uagc ; there are other ])ro- 
vinccs which philology has not yet recognised or explored. Tiie 
limits of these must now be carefully traced out on our linguistic map 
of the language ; for the line which separates the known from the 
unknown cannot he fixed till we have made out the map of the 
former, and have fixed the frontiers of the provinces with which we 
are certainly ac(iuainted. 

This unknown region, as might be expected, embraces hardly any 
but words of jiopuLir oiigin, and gives us a collection of more than 
six hundred words of which the derivation is as yet undiscovered. 
It would be not strictly true to say that the etymology of all these 
words is unknown to us; there arc very few of them as to which 
philology cannot give us several conjectures, each ecinally plausible ; 
and it is quite certain that the day will come when the science, with 
moie powerful instruments, will resolve all these problems^; still, in 
the present state of our philological knowledge, these Iqpotlieses can 
be neither verified nor refuted, and we therefore pass them by in 
silence, reckoning as unknown all those words as to which philology 
has not attained to any de finite conclusion. 

d'o reproilucc dis( ussions which lead to no conclusion would be 
contrary to the aim we have set before us; for pui poses of in- 


Marotique, Martinet, Mercuriale, Meringue, Moiuseline, Nanhin, Nicotine. 
Patelinage, Perse, Jh^rsienne, Phaeton, Pierrot, Pistoht, Praline, Quinquet, 
Renard, Ripaille, Rohinet, Roquet, Rouennerie, Salsepan ille, Sansoniut, Sar- 
donique, Sarrastn, Seide, Serin, Silhouitte, Simonie, Strass, Eaitufe, Taurnois, 
Truie, Turlupinade, Panda I is me, PnudeNtUe. 

* It is hard to foresee into what these 650 words will he resolved; a 
large and marked portion of them is certainly formed from words altered 
from the Latin or the 'reiitonic, and the action of degradation has been so 
great that it conceals from us their origin. The rest, doubtless less than 
one half, are sprung from, and will be tiaced back to, the indigenous lan- 
guages, the Bascpie, the Celtic, &c., which were spoken on the Gallic soil 
at the time of the Roman Conquest. 
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i?truction, doubt is worse tliAU iu^noraucc, and in toacliinp^ the yonne^ 
we are apt to lose s(uue ol the liuits of kiiowledj^e unless the di'-liiie- 
tion belwa^cn tlie known and the unknown is laid down cleat ly and 
without hesitation. 

Tht're are abeut 6.‘;o words of which the origin is unknown b 1 he 
following is a list (^f the chief ones. 

Adn\ ofroiiirer, aigrt'firij aist\ a]onc, aloyaify aiualgctnie, anipliigourt^ 
( 7 ?i(Ioni/Icr, antilope, aniimoinc, ardiUon, ardone, aygot, armet^ atieU'r^ 
alliftr, auhe, aumusse^ airoent. 

B atone, tiat/ouin, hdcheJ)adigeon,hagUt'naudcrjHiIafrt\ t>alisr, hahvernr, 
hallc, hancal, hancroche, harai, imratte, harder, l)argnig7ur, hanJ, haroji, 
hasanc, basiiile, haPir, band ruche, bauge, hcdaifie, bti^ue. In I lire, bercer^ 
bffge, In rue, be\rgne, bes<an, biche, bidon, hielle, ld[pr, lagarrer, Ingle, 
bigot, bijou, bit bog net, bilbvest'e, billon, bimbelot, bigue, Ins, Inse. bisea u, 
Insgtier, bistouri, bistre, blaser, blason, blelle, blond, bldlir, bhaiu', bobi'c/ie, 
bohine, bombance, bvinbe, borgne, bosse, bol, bonder, boiidin, bone, boug(m^ 
houlanger, bourbe, bourdon, bourreau, bousculer, bouse, braire, branehe, 
brande, bran ter, bragiiemarl, braguer, brubntilhr, brehai^gne, brelogue, 
brelaudtr, brelcllo, bribe, bricole. In unborion, brin, brioche, broc, broeanUr, 
broil, brouir, bruine, bruire, buffet, bureile, bulor. 

Cabaret, cabas, eafard, ingot, cahotcr, emeu, cailloii, ealemlour, call- 
Jour chon, calotte, taniard, camion, camoujlet, cant, cmiltai, i aramhoier , 
lassm, call mini, chalet, chalil ,chamai!hr , chambranie, chaiifrein , charade, 
charan(on, tharivari, chassie, Jiijje, chojrr, cnon, nieau, cii'dre, ctague- 
murer, locassc, codie (a notch), lochei'is, colijhhct, (ompbd, annorge, 
iopcau, coguetiicJie, coguin, cor me, cosse {ccosscr), coterie, colict, louige, 
crcttllc, Cl epe (a cake), cretonne, crciiset, crotte, 

Dague, dalle, dfbauclier, dctcuer, degingande, dcgringolc, dcvelopj>er^ 
diiur, dtsellc, d(Hlu, dorlolcr, doiuinc, doiioe, draf, dupe, 

Bbloiiir , ebourijjcr, e'carguiltcr, e'lhoiitr, ct laboiissir, flam he, ecran, 
ecrouer, ecrouir, egnlhird, embam her, cmoustiller , emfnigio', endfrer, 
nigiuor, enlizrr, cnlither, epargmy, eparvin, ergot, cs/amiml, flam her, 
(loihr, eliguctte. 

Fagot, falbata, faliin, far dean, farfadel, felon, fuilhtie, fit on, 
fagonier, jlanelle, Jldncr, jlattcr, foulard, fredaine, Jrcluguct, frc'tin, 
fricasser, J'riche, Jficot, J'rinic, Jfingant, Jfipe, /riser. 

Gadoue, gaillard, galct, galetas, galimatias, gahoauder, ganse, gargon, 
gargote, gargouille, gargouse, gibct, gibier, giboulce, gi/Ie, gigot, gif re, 
sc goberger , godailkr, godelureau, gogo, gohifre, gnnel/e, goret, gosi r, 
gou/at, gourmand, gourme, gourmet, grabuge, grail Ion, gmroier, grcdin, 
grele, gribouillcr, groimoire, gnngalet, grive, gr tiger, giicnille, guenon, 
^ue'ridon, guetre, giiillerct, guimbarde, giiingiiette, guisarme. 

This is calculated on the base of the Dictiofinnire dc f A cculcmie ; if we 
were to inelii{lc every unknown word in the language the number would be 
considerably larger. 
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IIar(is<\er, hardts^ haricot^ hariJi']It\ hcurUr^ horion, h(>uilh\ houppr- 
laiuli\ hoHsJ>illt‘}\ hure, 

JiU'Jih e, jalon^ ja) jau<^cr^ javarte^ javdof^ jtirlicr. 

Laie, laiton, liDilmiu, lamhcr, laudaninn, li>ns, hard, lice, lie, Uu-ol, 
lopifi, I(KU7J!Cic, loupe, lurou, Itihu, liizcrne. 

iMadic, 'nid( huonhs, niarqncr, mai^/iauerie, lAac^nf, uianunoulJi, inaJii- 
piaUiC, Diaiuirlle, uiaquercau, nuiraud, viarc^ manassin, uiarinot, mar- 
?}iou\ef, maldot, ma/oi^^ ?fia(()U^ mauiais, jiiepissier, mdize, j?ieri 7 i^ue, 
Jjiensor, vurlau, 7nnrre, mijauree, ?uijoier, iniucc, mirhlnn, modlou, 
m<OEfrai, j}inqiitr, moqiullc, 7norique, morlai^e, 7)iorue, violle, viourun, 
7)111 jle, maser. 

Nahol, jupaud. 

Omeh/le, or s', die, ouafe. 

Pa lots, pair a quo, palle, pdpin, percale, fercer, petit, pile (reverse, of 
coins), pil,)ri, pimf>anl, pniiire, piroudle, piton, j ivot, phope, pompr, 
qomf'ou, pot, le, pntu-DU, J>reux. 

(Juniaud. qunital. 

Rahdelier, rahte. ralxoierir, rahroii,r, racher ; rafale, raimoe, 
rata tin, t\ raz, renfii^^mr, ),,iutn, nPe, juaiur, ruoeli,r, rouflr, roestr, 
ruiau. 

Sahord, sahot, cal mm, car ran, cifdle. C(m,ll<\ cerpiliilre. cohriqud. soiu, 
sot, couhrette, couehe, Cioipape, couqu, uille, counioic, eparadrap. 

I'aclie, taloehe, tau, tauiqaixe, taper, tapir, taralamtu iaiauder, lirti, 
Initamarrc, trauelier, irapu, Ineoter, Inmluihr, tr inter, Ir ingle, hipoi, 
iripoier, tnque, trogne, irognon, irompc, iruife, trumcaiu 

Varlopc, I'asislac, vigie. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Of tiif Statisik's of ihf French LANonACE. 

§ AG . T.kt us fin. illy rxpress in fii^ures the chief rc-suhs at \vhirh 
\\e have now ariived : althouOi statistics are hanlly in their riyhit 
])la(a‘ liere, and alth()n,e;h we may not wish to follow IMalhcihe’s 
])ia‘cejit, that it is verv pretty to ‘ noinbrcr necc'ssairemenl/ we may 
apply to our suhject M. Sainte-Peuve’s excellent maxim, that it Jaut, 
t,p mi lard, danc ee vacle arriere liumain qiii c amonedle, en rmiir ... a 
dec reglementc du pacce. a dec coneepdionc commair,c, fuccent eltec un pen 
artifieidlec, ii dec me'thodec qui recce mbleni ii ees maeliinec qui at regent d 
resument un travail de plu^ en pluc interminable et input We must 
not, then, press our futures too hard ; they only express approxi- 
mately the ladations and proportion of tlie dilferent elements which 
combine to foim the French language. 


^ Sainte-Hcuvc, Noii'veau.x Lumhs, ^ HI. p. 44. 
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Statistics of the Modern French Language. 

1. Words of which the origin is unknown . . , 650 

2. Woids of popular origin 

i. Latin cleinont (prinulive words) . 3S00 

ii. Germanic^ clement 4-o 

iii. Greek element 20 

iv. Celtic element 20 

4260 


3. Words of foreign origin : — 

i. Italian 450 

ii. Trovencal 30 

iii. Spanish 1 -o 

iv. German 

V. F.nglish 100 

vi. Slavonic 16 

vii. Semitic 110 

viii. Oriental if) 

ix. American 20 

a 

4. Words of hibtoiic origin 115 

5. Oiiomatopoetic woids 40 


Total number of words , . • 5987 

If we subtract from the 27,000 words contaiiK'd in the Didionnairc 
de r Academic these 5987 just enumerated, we shall find a remainder 
of about 21,000 words, created either by the peo{)Ic from primitive 
words, by composition and derivation, or by tlie Lamed, who have 
borrowed a crowd of words direct from Greek and Latin. 
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PHONETICS, OR THE STUDY OF SOUNDS. 


§ 37. There arc two o])jects which Phonetics set before tliem : first, 
the (lescrij)tion of sounds, which arc the elements of Linguai^e ; 
secondly, the study of the oiu;in and history of these sounds \\hen 
once we have clearly described them h 


PART I. 

DESCRIPTION OF SOUNDS. 


§ 38. Without attemptinp^ to describe the organs of the human 
voice, or cncroacliing on the s[)herc of the anatomist, we must still 
stale in this place (though without endeavouring to prove our positions) 

^ I have already defined Phonetics (§ 4), and have shewn what help 
etymology get^ fnmi tliein : guided by these fixed laws of transformation ot 
sounds m passing from a parent-language to its otispring, et)mology is no 
longer obliged to trust to fallacious analogies of sounds or signitication ; 
it can usually tell lieforehand the form wiiich any particular Latin word 
naturally adopts in French. 

The true place of Phonetics is under the head of Grammar, of which 
they are an integral part; and I have discussed the Phonetics of the French 
language in the Historical Gravnnar. It might have been enough to refer 
the student to that work; but as I am now emleavoui ing to lay befoie 
him for the first time the proof of every etymology, I wish him to have* 
ready to hand the means ot verifying and controlling my statements, and 
the complete cedlection of tlic transformations of Latin into French. 

I'hese two treatises on Phonetics arc not the same. In the Grammar 
I limited myself to the exposition of the chief laws, with a few^ examples 
only; here, on the contrary, I lay de)W'n not only the list of lact^ 
w'hich confirm the chief laws, but also most of the secondary laws and 
the exceptions. 
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the chief results wliicli hav’e been attained by pliysiolop^y \ in its 
researches into the mechanism of lani^iiai^c and tlic classilicadon of 
sounds. It is only by dissecting sounds that we can get a detailed 
account of the marvellous instrument on which, as Max Miiller w(‘ll 
says, ‘ \vc plav our words and thoughts.’ And, mon^ovtu*, these 
physiological prcliminaiies arc an indispensable ])reludc to the study 
of the histoiy of the sounds of the French language. 

§ 39. Whatever the human ear can perceive may be divided into 
two classes, sounds, or succcssion^ of p{‘iiodical vibrations, aiid 
or iriegular successions of discontinuous vibration^. vSounds may 
be noted musically; noises cannot. The human voice is caused by a 
current of air emitted from the lungs, under the pressure of the thoiax, 
vibrating as it passes across the vocal chords. 

§ 40 If the current of ])ieath reaches the open air without having 
been interruj)ted or troubled in its passage through the mouth, thcie 
is i)roduccd a sound, which we call a r’czeAo 

§ 41. If, on the other hand, this current of air is suddenly stopped 
in its })rogress by any barric'r. such as the tongue, teeth, or lips, th(' 
sound is spoilt, and instead thereof out comes a n(n‘si\ known by the 
name of consonant; of these the dillerent vaiietics arc due to the 
differences in oigans (tongue, teeth, lips), which thus interrupt the 
emission of the voice. 

Thus, then, human speech is to be divided into two modes and 
forms; the consonant which is but a noise; and tin* vow (d, whit !i 
is a and is t onsct[uently subject to certain musical conditions 

which we must now pass on to discuss. 


^ The two works of the highest v.iluc on tliis subject (plat'ed in eliroiKi- 
logical ordi'r) are briickc’s iirundz.ii^c dcr Physioln<^ie luul Systtmaiik der 
Sfo ((chlduto ( kdiaina, 1856), anti llelinliolt/ds Lchrc uon dcu Poncmplhidun'^in 
(ihainswiek, 1863). Oi these, the tonner has settled, (]uite tinally or nearly 
so, the laws of consonants; the latter is all-import. int for tlie vowels, 
both have bren combined, and thrown into a short anti useful foiau, l)v 
Dr. Riiniiielt, in 1S69 {J)nj miturhche System d<r Spnichlauie). I need 
not name Mr. Max IMuller’s atlmir.ihle lecture (Led. II. [). 103) on the 
same snhje- t : it is a re.il ebef-d'' (viinsre of penetr.ilion and cle.iriicss. 

“ Literally an emission of the voice; 'vocalis Iruin •vox. 
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CITArTKR J. 

Till-: Vowels. 

§ 42 . asitic the question of its duration, each note has 

three aspeets -- 

1. As to its >h'vaii'jn or tone; that is, its place in the scale of 
sounds. 1 he (“legation oi a note is a result of the nuinbc r of vibra- 
tions whic'h take* ])Iace in a privcn lime. Wla ii we say that a si 
inoie sliiill, or a hiylua* note than a w/, we mean to sa\' that .s/ is 
pioduc ed by a <j;ie.U(‘r number ol \ibratioiis in the same tune than 
are Ksjuiied to ])roduie the sound Lalkal mi. 

2. As to its ptuvo' ^ that Is, the dc'Lfree of intensity wath whii.h the 
note stiikes the ear. d'his dejx nds on the lenyth of the eiirvLS of 
osc illation of the air-paitiek s ; or (as it would be [)hi<is( d in acoiiisties) 
on the am[)litude cd' the Mbiat'ons. When we siny a note softly 
wc dis})lac'e or set in vibration a less \cdnme of air than il we weie 
sinyiny the same' note' at the full ])it(Ji of our \(Jice. 

3. As to its i/iiiilily ; that is, the liml'ii\ or sonorous chai acteiisties 

of .L note, d'luo, if wc hear the same iioU' sounded at the same 
moment on a Molin and on a piano, wli\ is it that we can dislmeui^h 
tlu' two? W'heuca' c oim > il that tlax: two notes, of the same 
cltrdlif'H and (identical, that i'>, m number and anijilitude 

of tlu'ir \ ibralions), aic wt jiiileellv distinyiiishable ? I’he answer 
is that the piano and \iolm lia\e dilfeic'iit (jiuihlus ; they yi\e, as one 
niav sav, two distinct colouis, just as when wc' see the sanne object 
tiiiouyh two panes of colouied yko^, one makiny il look gieen, the 
othei reck Ivn h instillment has its co\n peculiar cjualiU ; a coloni 
which tinyes each '^ound, and gi\c's its limhc to it. 'This niodifu.atioii 
of sounds aiises bom the* diltennt shapes and materials cjI the m- 
strumc'iUs which yc'neiate them; lor these: diltereuces in sha[)e and 
mateiral naluia!!v prodiua' a coiiespondmg diflc'unce 111 the- loini 
of the \ibialions which eieate the sound. Whence then comes it 
that, in the case of two note's, ideiilual in intensity and clmation, 
the' foim of the \ibiations can piodiue this dneroiy ol qualit) ? 
'rills brinys us to the thc'oiy known inuU'r the name: of that of ‘hlultiplc 
Resonance'.’ or of ‘ llannonic SoiiiicK.' As long ago as .\.i). 1700, 
Saineiir ic'inaikc'd that if the stiing of a claMchoid be pinched 
tight, one lic'ars at once, in addition to the ncUe which has been 
struck, and at the same time with it (-uppo^ing the ear is shaip and 
practised), other notes which are more acute than the one struck, 
and wdncii sound feebly thiough a sort of sympathy, ddic'sc accom- 
pamdng secoiidai)' nc^tes, winch emeigc diiectly we stiike a notC, 
are called ‘the harmonics' or ‘resonant sounds’ : the c.xperiment by 
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Avhich the existence of these harmonics can be materially proved is 
well known : — if wc put leaden soldiers on the notes of a piano, and 
then strike a note, ah the men standing on the notes which arc 
harmonics to tlic note struck will be upset, while the others all remain 
unmoved. Next, Helmholtz discovered the imj)ortant fact that the 
harmonics w'hieh acconjpany each note vary in number and cpialit}', 
according to the nature of the instrument; or, in a w'oid, that the 
form of the instrument giving its owm character to the vibrations, the 
harmonics were modified in different waiys, wdiile the note sliuck 
remained ahvays the same; he shewed that this difference in the 
nature and intensity of the harmonics wms in fact the cause of that 
difference in quality of which w’e have been speaking. This discovery, 
that the shape of the instrument modifies the form of the vibrations, 
and that this determines the diffeixmt varieties of harmonics, w'hence 
come the varieties of quality, gave Helmhollz the clue to the cxqilana- 
tion of the manner in wdiich vowel-sounds are produced. Thinking 
that in order to pronounce each of the vowxls a, f, u (the la^t to be 
sounded ou, as in Italian), w’c have to modify the form of the tube 
made by the cheeks, and that thereby we modify the form of the 
vibration, and thereby also wc change the character ot tin,* harmonics, 
Helmholtz succeeded in proving that the different vowels are only 
the different quahiics (or hmhres) of the human voice, du(‘ to tlui 
differeiU forms taken by the oifficc of the cheeks, the mouth, during 
the emission of the voice. 

§ 43. The gamut of vowvls, as Hclmlioltz has established it, is 

(\ a, e, 7; the relationship and transfoimation of the vowels will l)e 
more \isible by means of the vocal tiiangle, as Trueke determined 
it in 1856 — 


n 



This triangle shews us the progress of vow'cl sounds as they pa^s 
through the phases of their transformation : thus 0 on its way to ii 


^ In this diagram arc given the sounds which exist in French or I>atin. 
Briicke’s triangle marks several other vowels, foreign to these two lan- 
guages, and therefore not inserted or studied here. 
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must necessarily first pass through and this law, directly established 
by physiological investigation, is confirmed by history, which shews 
that it has always existed, and has always been obeyed : thus Lat. 
morum became first O. Fr. vieure, and is now rnfire; motum, O. Fr. 
77ieu, now Is it not clear then, that the previous study of the 

physiological law of sounds is a very valuabjc guiding line for the 
history of the transformations of language? In fact, strange as it 
may seem, this preamble to etymological research is an absolute 
necessity. The human organs ever obey the same laws, and it is 
natural that we should employ the discoveries made by investigation 
into the living organ, if we would explain the changes of sound caused 
by the vocal organism of races which have now disappeared fiom 
the earth. 

§ 44. I\v the side of these vowels which we have just studied, 
known by the name of ‘ pure or sonorous vowel-sounds/ we find 
a second class of vowels known as the ‘nasal or mufiled vowel 
sounds ’ ; so called, not because they are really pronounced through 



the nose, but because in pronouncing them the veil of the palate 
is lowered, and the air tlius compelkd to vibrate through the cavities 
which connect the nose with the pharynx : in fact, if while these 
sounds arc being emitted, we close the nose altogether, we make 
the vowel still more strongly nasal, which shews that they cannot 
be formed tlirough the nose. These nasal sounds, unknown to the 
Latins and to most European languages, are, we may say, a French 
speciality, repiesentcd by the following groups of letters, an, en, in, 

071, U7t. 

§ 45. In addition to these vowels, pure and nasal, are the diph- 
thongs, or mixed sounds, made up of two vowel? pronounced together 
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by a sini^lc voice-uttei ance : these \vc must consider next. Now, 
according’ as we rest on the liist or on the seeond of these \()\\(‘ls^ 
so shall we produce one or ollic-r of two kinds ol diplilliongs : ihosi,' 
which are accented on the former vowel, as the Italian eV {/e/, /W), 
w'c will call .v/cegg di[)hlhonj^s ; and those accenl('d on the latter 
\owel, like the French^///, which we will call the iCcu/c diphthongs. 

§ 4G. Aj'ph'iaiion of the ahovc-slaful Piithil'ks. Invtnloiy of 
haiui Virahls. 

I. There are eleven Latin voweK : a, a; e, e ; 6, o ; i. i; y; u, ri. 
d'lie pronunciation of a. o, i was identRal w ith that ol the I' l eiu'h a, o, / ; 
e was pr()nouncc‘d lik(‘ the open French e (as in o/'P\); u like tie* 
Fieiu'h on; y w'as a souiul unknown m common J.atin, and inijioK^d 
into the learned lanetnae liom Gieca e; it aiisweis to Freiu ii //, 
or to German ti in Miillia, with, howe\c-r, a somewhat moie maiki d 
tendency to pass into i. d'he nasal sounds are unknown m Latin. 

II. The diphthongs, 'kle-st' aie six in iiumher, all of them with 
the accent on the loimer vowel: ting' are »au, 6u, Oi, ui, ac, oe. 
These strong diphthongs are ])ronounced as follows . — 

'All like German <iu (m -bau;?), and aiRwers to tin' combination 
n( PbcMuh letleis o'ou : thus, aiiruni was pronoimc cal aouroum : in 
the lattc'r cla\s ol the Fmpire this aou bcaamic' o m the s])eeeh of tin* 
peasantry; for Festiis (p. iS<)) tells us that liom the* thud u'wiuiv 
dowmw'aids th(' peasant! y said oriim, loi aurum, ovieula for auricula 
(‘oruin pro aurum nistu i dieebant’g 

'Eu was inonounced ov/ (as m Italian Enropa). 

'Ei like the French ci in ci/le (in (OfloiIL)^ or like Spanish cv (in 
r(\), or like Italian Pi (in u'l). 

'Ui, like the k'rench e///*, if the a(a(‘nt he shifted to the* eailier pan 
of the diphthong (e///, instead ol omf the Italian m (m exactly 
repioduces the Latin sound. 

It is useless to say an_\ thing about the pionuiic iadon <>( ae and 6e, 
wliieli at (piiU* an (“aily Latin jx-iiod were transloiined into e (a:> 
in eclu3 lor hocclus. Mesiua hu' Macsius). 

§ 47. Furlhor uppluaiion op a Fro \!atcd Priiu ij ks. Jnronfory of 
I'i'e/uh I (u\'o/s. 

1. The pure vowels. As is well known, the loench alphaheg is 
very badly constiucted ; for it has several oithogiaphic signs lor tin: 
same sound, and, on the other hand, is so meagre* that it has to 
denote several dillerc*nt sounds by the .same letter: thus, for the om* 
sound e, it has the three signs e, c///, and can; while lor the two 
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difTcrcnt sounds of c, hard and soft, it has only one sip;n. c (as in calonmic 

kalomnie^ '^wCi ccrve an - scrvcaii). Furtlu‘r on ue shall exj)lain the 
cause of this lack and surplus in French oithf)!^oaphy, when we 
treat of the liistory of the Ian[^ua!j^e ; now we will only deal with 
lh(* list of Fiench vowels, neglectiiu; the inultijile orthogia])hic signs 
w’hich stand for one sound. The French vo^vels, then, aic^ eleven 
in niunher: <7, d ; e, e (also written as e or <?/) ; c, 0 (aKo wailten an, 
i (cdso written >'), z; u; on; eu (also written au^ as in buuj^ 
and as in accucillir). 

If w’e compare this list with the Latin vow'el sounds, we shall 
see that the French language has gained the sounds ii and ezi, and 
the closed /, none of wliich existed in Latin ; the letter u (whii h 
in Latin marked a sinmd equivaUmt to the Fiench oii) is used in 
French to re[)resent the new' soiiml ii, and in order to ix'prt sent the 
Latin sound, the on gioup has been created, thus murum has become 
mur\ wdiile ursus is ours. Hence has come an unfortiin.ite confusion: 
it w’ould have been better to kca-p for the letter u the sound it alnsuly 
h id in Latin, and to represent the Modern French n souiul (as the 
Germans have it) by ii. 

Another and more important gain to the French language is that 
of the vague sound indicated by the name of the e mute, d his 
sound, unknow’ii in Latin, is jiiodiiced fiom ewery one of the Taitin 
vowxds : thus the Latin a, e, i, o, u. have all alike become e mute, 
thus a becomes e in rosam, rose ; cabalhim, cheval ; 0 becomes c in 
venire, venir ; fratrem,y>vr^/ i becomes e in vestimentum, rd/c- 
incut ; minutum, menu ; o becomes e in comicla '^, (jnenouille ; and 
n becomes e in juniprum, templiim, ieniplc. Now if w'e 

draw the Latin vocal triangle w'ithin a circle, the circumference wall 
stand for the e mute, that sound to which, in French, all the Latin 
vowels descend when they become deadened; thus — 



This loss of vocal powder in the Latin final vow'els had advanced 
far at the lime of the fall of the Empire : and Inscriptions of that 

e 
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period arc full of such forms as domino for dorainum (see Sclmchardt), 
in winch ihc final vowels are confused wUh one another and used 
one for another, a confusion which shews how very undct:ided their 
pronunciation had become: towards tlu* seventh century all these 
vowels wcie lost in one common sound, which was betw^een tbe French 
eu and o, an uniform ^ouiul which really re(|uiied only one sign, and 
has Ixam reprteseiited in ]''rencli orthograpliy by the e inutia Ihit 
this SMubol WMS not adopted at once: in the very hist spta:imen of 
the Flench language — the well-known Strasliui g Oaths of a n. S 1 2 ^ 

• — WL' hud, two lines apart, two dilhTent signs for the silent hn d 
vowels; thus thc Latin fratrem is tliiicc remhavd bv fnub'c, onei,' 
h\ Jradra; instead of ndht\ peupic, (diaries, we find noUro, j obh), 
7 F/;/e, which is also waitlcai Kailc. 'Fhis diffu ulty, exjieiiimctd by 
the sciibe in rendering this new .sound by a common and uniform 
sign, may be seen at every step in the linguistic remains of the [ariod 
between the ninth and thc (deveiith century. Alter that time e is 
alwa\s used to represent the mute sound. This letter was not (diosen 
because^ it answered to thc e sound (for that new’ mute sound wajtild 
have been better representcal by o or eu than by r), but sinpily be- 
cause, as a matter of fict, of all the T/atin final voweF, the e wets the 
one whicli occurred the most frequently, but this e mute, whidi now' 
is almost impel ceptiblc in pronunciation, had, n[) to about tlu' niuldle 
of the sixteenth century, a distinct and siiffa i(mtlv marlu d sound 
(like the final 0 still lieard in thc [ironunciaiion of the Frown^al 
peasantiy, as in _/}'</ /utbo, inus'uo^ pb\l()^ for fraurai^(\ /‘cs/e). 

PaKgiave, thc old Ihtglish giammaiian, in his I:b( /airds.Si nietil de la 
lanpue ftai^oisc, a.d. 1530, says e\[)ri'sslv (hb. i. r('gtila 5, cd. Genin, 
p. 4 ) : ^ e be the laste vowell in a fiencla' wcatf' bcvngc of many 
syllables, eyther alone or with an fiblow’ynge hvm, the wonh' not 
havyng his accent u])on the same c, then shall he in that ])lae(‘ sound 
almost lyke an 0 and very moch<' in the noos<‘, as these woi d('s 
femme^ houe'de, /drh\ liommrs, J 7 mmes\ Z/e/z/s/ v, shall have the\T hmte 
e sounded in maner lyke an e, as horn /no, fi/iu/w, ho/iesfo^ parlo, ho/n/nos, 
J'c/n/no/s, honesfos : so that, if the reder l\(t up his voyce ujion the 
syllable that commeth ne\i(‘ before the sam(‘ e, and sodaynly (1< presse 
his vo)ce wFan he commeth to thc soundynge of hym,^ and aLo 
soundc hym very moche in the noose, he shall sounde e beyng writtcai 
in this ])lace accf)rdyng as the Frenchmen do. Whiche upon this 
warnyngc if thc Icriier w)dl ofiserve by the frcnchmcifs s])ekynge, 
he shall easely perceive. 1 hen, passing from theory to jiracticag 
Palsgrave gives us (p. 56) the pronunciation as it ought to be : La 
i/es ho/i/w/Le 7 /iaN?iiJio< /ice (la-ircs-ou/ioreo-n/an/Jhdr/so) ) sccrdlaire da 
Toy 7 uut/ 6 iiire {pecretdyro - deu-f'oy-iwiro- $iro^ I qlon'euse reno/n/nce 
iylo/'icuzo re/wu/n/nco). This leaves us no room to doubt wdiat wms 


^ See thc Historical Grammar ^ p. 14, 
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the pronunciation of the e mute at that timCj and shews that it was 
plainly discernible. 

How to study the transit of the Latin Vowels into French, 

and the Rides of Accent. 

# 

§ 48. If we may compare words to a living organism, the con- 
sonants will be the liones, which can only move by help of the vowels, 
which are the connecting muscles. The vowels then are the fugitive 
and shifting part of a word ; the consonants its stable and resisting 
part. Hence thc^ pea-mutation of vowels is subject to less certain 
laws than that ot consonants, as they pass more readily from one 
to another. 

The Latin vowels must be studied in two ways, — as to quantity, 
and as to acctiit. 

1. As to their quantity; — they may be short like the e of ferum, 
long by nature like the o of avena, or long by position ^ like the e of 
forrum. This distinction may seem trifling, but is really important: 
thus, for example, following these three differences of quantity, the 
Latin e is transformed into Freneh in three diflerent ways ; the short 
o becomes ie (ferus, fier) ; the long e becomes oi (avena, avoine) ; 
while the e long by position does not change (ferrum,y^.7'). 

2 . As to tlieir accent ; — in every word of more syllables tlian one 
there is always one syllalile on which the voice lays more stress than 
on the others. This raising of the voice is called the ^ tonic accent,' or 
more simjily, the ‘accent.’ 'hhus in the word raison the accent is on 
the last syllable; in raisonndhlc, it is on the last but one. This syl- 
lable, on which the voice lays more stress than on the others, is called 
the ‘ accented ’ or ‘ tonic ' syllable : the others are unaccented, or, as the 
Cleinians name them, ‘atonic’^. The tonic accent gives to each 
W'ord its proper physiognomy, its sjiecial character; it has been well 
called ‘the soul of w^ords.’ In the French language the accent is 
always placed on one of two syllables; — on the last when the termina- 
tion is masculine^ (as chanteur, aimer, fin'ir, recevrd)', on the penulti- 
mate when the termination is feminine (as roide, pdrche, 7'6yagc), In 
Latin also, the accent occupies one of two places ; penultimate, when 


’ A term borrowed from Latin prosody, which so calls words followed 
by two consonants, which arc ‘long by position.’ not by nature. 

^ In short, every word has one accented syllable, and only one; the rest 
are unac'ccntcd, or atonic; thus, in the word fonnuU-, the last syllable is 
tonic, the otlu'r vowels are unaccented; in Latin, in cantorem, the pciiul- 
liniate is accented, the others are atonic. 

^ d hat is to say, when the word docs not end wnth e mute; when it 
ends with e mute, the termination is said to be feminine. 

e 2 
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that syllabic is long (as cantorem, amare, finire), antcjicnnUimatc, 
when the penultimate syllable is short (rigidus, porticus, viaticum). 

We have just seen how important it is, with a view to (he origin of 
the French language, to distinguish the quantity of the I.atin vowels. 
It is still more important to distinguish their accent the tonic and 
atonic vowels do not c]iangc into the same vowels in hrench. 

We will now state the five rules of Phoiudics : they arc the 
fundamental laws for the transformation of Latin into hrench; the 
charter of the constitution of the French word. 

§49. The Latin Accent always continues in Fkkni'h; i.e. the 
tonic accent always remains in the trench on that syllable which it 
occupied in the Latin word; whether that syllable was the penulti- 
mate, as in amdre, aimer; tdmplum, t/mple ; or the antcjicnult, as 
oraculum, ordile ; articulus, arizcle ; durabilis, durdhlc. Thus we 
see that the accented syllabic is the same in each langnageL 

In studying the fate of the other syllables, which are of course all 
atonic, w'e must distinguish between those w’hich come after the tonic 
syllable, as the e of cantorem, and those which precede it, as the a 
of cantorem. 

We will first consider those which follow^ the temic syllable ; they 
can occupy only one of two ])laces, the last s\ liable, or the last 
but one, w'hcn it is a short syllable. 

§ 50 . ir. Every atonic I.atin vowt-l, in the last syllable of a 
WT)RD, DTSAPrE\RS IN French — Thus, mare b(‘Comes nur ; amare, 
aimer ; dovqwa, pore ; mortalis, mortcl ; or, w'hich is in fact the saiiK.' 
thing, it is waitten as an e mute, as 1i\v\xi\\^, fernie; templum, temj'le, 

§ 51. III. When the penultimate of a Latin w^rd is atonic, 
THE Latin vow'el disappears in French. — In words accented on the 
antepenult, as ordculum, tabula, articulus, durdbilis, the penulti- 
mate vowel is necessarily short in Latin; this vow'cl wars scarcely 
sounded at all ; the refined Romans may have given it a slight souiul, 
but the grosser popular voice neglected altogether such delicate shades 
of pronunciation. In all the remains of popular Latin that have come 
down to us (the Graffiti of Pompeii, inscriptions, cpita])hs, the 
short penultimate is already gone: we find oraclum, tabla, postus, 
moblis, vincre, suspendre, &c.=^; and wdicn this common Latin 
passed into French, the words thus contracted became in turn oracle, 
table, posfe, vmihle, vaincre, suspendre, Slq., Indeed, by the law which 
forbids the French language to throw the accent farther back than 
the penultimate syllable, it was compelled, if it would retain die Latin 

^ We arc not speaking here of words of learned origin; these rules 
refer only to words of popular origin. 

In moie than one case the short penultimate had already disappeared 
even in classical Latin, as in sa/eclum, pocluna, vinclum. 
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accent in its proper place in words formed from orAculum, tdbula, 
to suppress the short u of the penultimate, and to say oracle^ 
table, &c. 

Havinp^ now considered the two classes of atonic syllables which 
follow the tonic syllable, let us go on to enquire according to 
what law atonies which precede the tonic syllable pass into French. 
I'hese atoni('S may be divided into two classes : those which precede 
the tonic syllable immediately, as the o of derogdre, and those whicli 
arc at a farther distance from it, as the e of derogare. 

§ 62. IV. Every atonic Latin vowel which immediately precedes 

THE TONIC SYLLABLE DISAPPEARS IF IT IS SHORT, REMAINS IF IT IS 
LONob — It disappears if short, as sanitdtem, bonitatem, positura 
become sante\ honie\ posture'^. It remains if long, as ooemeterium, 
ornam6iitum, cimetiere, otaiement, 

§ 63. V. Every atonic Latin vowel which precedes the tonic 

SYLLABLE AT A GREATER DISTANCE REMAINS IN IHE FrENCH. ThuS the 

o in positura remains in the French posture ; the a of sanitdtem in 
i^antP ; the e of vestim^ntum in vete?nent. 


CHAPTER II. 

History of the Latin Vowels. 

Thus, by help of the Latin accent, and the quantity of syllables, 
we have fixed the five laws according to which the Latin vowels dis- 
appear or remain in passing into French. Let us now reconsider these, 
and see whether the French language has retained intact the vowels 
it has received from the Latin, or has altered them, and, if so, after 
what laws. This study of Latin vowels in their nature must be 
thus divided — first the simple vowels (a, e, i, o, u), then the diph- 
thongs (ae, oe, au, eu), and each of these subdivided into accented 
and atonic. 


History of A. 

§ 64. I. The Latin a, when long by position, remains unchanged, 
as arbor, arbre^. 


’ For examples, sec the Dictionary, s. v. able, affable, ancre, asperge. 

* For examples, sec the Dictionary, s. v. accohiter, aider, I have also 
worked out these two laws in detail in the Jahrbuch fur romanische Lit'- 
teratur (Leipzig, 1867). 

* In a very few instances it becomes e (see acheter), or ai (sec aigle). 
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2. The Latin a and a, treated alike in French, become at before 

the liquids /, m, v, if these consonants arc followed by a vowc 1. 

This ai answers also to and is found under that form in the 
suffix len (see ancien), which stands for laiii by a slight alteration. 

3. a and a may aLo become ai, by the attraction of the /, in words 
which have the acccift on the antei^enultimate, when the i is con- 
sequently penultimate (see aillciirs from aliorsum). ^ 

4. a and a become e before the rest of the simple consonants; 

they become an open e before a consonant lollow'ed by r (/>r, //, 

dfj as fratrem, Jt'ere i they bt'come a closed € befoie mute 

consfuiants (see able), and before final consonants. 

5. a and a become also ie in som(‘ words like canis, chicn ; gravis, 
grlf; pietatem, pihe ; but this has been anived at by passing 
dmnigh e, and then by strengthening the e with an z‘, which has 
produced the diphthong-. 


History of E. 


§ 55. We have already said (§ 46 ) that the Latin e wais soumhnl 
by the Romans like the open French e in ajrh ; and e was a similar 
though longer sound, like the French e in IPU, 


L— E. 

§ 56 . The Latin o becomes a diphthong ie in Fiench (except be- 
fore gutturals): as in ferum, yhr/ mel, inicl ; fiel ; pedom, 
pied; tenet, Uenl ; venit, vient ; petram, pierre ; febrim, fievre ; 
deretro, palpebram, ® : and this tcMukmcy t(3 turn 

e into a diphthong is so strong that it aflects even the Fiench I in 
j)osition and treats it as e before a simple consonant; as in 
ped(i)ca, lep(o)rem, y tep(i)dum, tiede : U\^{\x)\\n\\Jiublc: 


’ R in this case docs not lengthen the preceding vowed bv position. 

^ a heroines i in cerasus, cerise; 0 in tabanus, iaon ; phialaj/o/t- ; u in 
calamellus, cbalumemi ; saccharum, sucre. 

BreJ' ivou\ brevis, tu es from es, are not true exceptions to this rule; 
for in Old French the words \vere more correctly brief and tu ies: the 
words have been re-fashioned by the clerks and latini^ts of the close of 
the middle ages, to make them resemble more closely the laitin lorms. 
d'he only true exception is et from et. Such words as kpra, l?pre; t6n6- 
bras, tenebres ; celeber, ceiebre, are learned, not popular, words. 
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he(l(o)ra, licrre'^ , The history of this of c into tljc (ii{)]ithuiiL^ 

c is short; it did not take pku c in Latin linu's, for tlra’c is \u) 
trace in the coininon I/atin of that strrn_i:(t]icnine; of the sound 
^vhich is p(ot by the chan,L;c into this diphthono ; still the roniinou 
Latin bears witness in its own way to the need it leU of stren^tlKaiin^- 
ihe short e ; for we find it constantly written aller the sixth c( n- 
tiiry: tluis inscriptions and baibaious dij)loinas write i)acdem for 
jsedem, facruni for ferum, pnetra for petra; an iin[)Or!anL fai t, which 
shews, not lliat the IMerovini^ians ])roii()unced 6 as ae, btit that they 
gave the e so imuli emphasis as to oblige the seiibc's to find a distinct 
symbol to (sxpiess the new sotind. b'loin the ninth ccntiir)' (loan- 
wards ie IS found for ae (.is caelum, ee/, in the S(;ng (jf St. JLilalia ; 
‘ (^)u’ellc Deo raneiet chi maent sns cn c/t/,' liteially ‘ Quod ilki Dcum 
renegabit qui inanet suisum in cac'lo’). 

The only true exception to this ruk‘ is T^/W/ from Deum. Doum 
first bi caine, in very leirly I'reneh, Jl'>, <is in the Oaths of a.d. 842 ; it 
IS w ritten Uru in the I'levenlh ctanui y in the (jxfoid ILalti r ( Ps. i4(y 6)“’; 
then J)/u, by (hange of eu into /V/. Nc‘xt, the a( cent was displaei'd, J')iu 
biaommg DUi, and the stiong diphthong weak. Finally, Diu becomes 
Dim, just as pius laaiomes piiux. There are a few wools which ('hange 
6 bel'ore r to a; per, /w/'y fdroccm,y</Aw/!6’ / effijrare, cllanr, 

§ 57 . L('t ns pass to the cas(* of 6 in a word accented on the ante- 
]ienult, and follow'cd by cus, ius, ia, ium; we shall see that it becomes 
le in levium, ministerium, vidicr ; melius, O Fr. 

viii'iix ; but i in imperium, cni/irc; i:>retiuiii, prix ; medium, mi ; 
ingFnium, ; species, cpicc, 

§ 68. Before gutturals e and o are treated in the same manner 
in |)assing into ImvikIi; w'c shall th('refore tieat of these together, 
although this chapter jaoperly deals with e only. 

E and e before a guttur.il jiass into i (this influence of gut- 
turals in like manner affeLls a, by transforming it into ai)\ 
thus, nec, 7 ii ; decern, dix ; legit, UD \ pcius, pis; vervecem, 
hicbis ; and this tenckaicy is a very early one, for w^e can trace 


' The exceptions are gen(G)rum, ^mdre; ten^o^-riim, tnidre; which, 
however, .ire doubtless due to the intercalated euphonic <■/, w^hieh grouped 
the consonants together, and weighted the word so heavily that it was easier 
to keep the short e than to pronounce the diphthong ie. Mu le (mer uHa), 
was written correctly mierle in Old French, and tr.insformed into tncrle by 
the learned. 

For the accentuation of this P.saltcr, and its value as helping to fix 
the history and pronunciation of the French vow^cls, I refer the reader 
to my artic'le in the Re'inte Critique, iSyr, ii. 247. 

* Legit is written ligit in several Merovingian documents of the seventh 
centiu y: this i was certainly pronounced very much like ei, and did not 
take the sound of / pure till after it had received its French form. 
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the change from e into i even in the common Latin (as berbicera 
for vervecem. in the Lex Salica^ Betoie haul g and c, 0 and 6 
change to o/y as legom, /o/y necare, //oyrr (O. hr. 

The chronok'gical evolution of e may be expressed thus : • 


S (as in pSdem, mi^dium, legit, &e.) 


ae (in the 6tli century, 
1 ►th as paedem) 


k (from the 9th cent, as 


i (in the 3rcl century, before 
i-r^ ^ gutturals, &c., as ligit, 
^ niidiimi, Sic.) 

2 ^ 

^ ft) 

i (from the 8th century; as /; 7 , 
wi, dixy Sic.), 


IL— E. 

§ 59 . E is found to have takem the i form in early common Latin 
documents; and Inscri])tions of as early a date as the second century 
(see Schuchardt, i. 104) are full of such foims as mercidem, dibet, 
virus, cadire, capire, tradire. This i must have had a sound intia- 
mediate between closed e and pure i (})erhaps one something like 
that of the French ci in vcUh), for it has taken two dilferent F'lench 
sounds, as i on the one side (mercedem, morcidem, vierci) and 
as ei on the other side, whence comes the oi of Modern French 
(thus verum. Low Lat. virum, Old Fr. vehy Mod. Fr. voir). \\"e 
must consider these two developments of the Latin e in detail, and 
trace the path by which they have at last arrived at two such very 
different results. 

§ 60 . To clear the way*, let us begin by at once making out a 
list of the words which have sharpened into a i)iire i the natural 
tendency of the Latin e to become 1 in Merovingian days: e became 
i before a simple consonant (except the nasals) in the following words: 
mercedem, merely cera, drey berbecem, hrehis y presua *, prh ; 
pagesia ; marchesis *, vinrquis ; and sometimes even before a 

nasal, as in venenum, renin y saracenus, sarrasiny racemus, raisin y 
pullicenum, poussiny pergamenum, parchemin 


^ In a very few instances, and before / and n only, e continues unchanged ; 
Strena, eirenne; candMa, chandelle; crudelis, cruel. All other instances 
of the continuance of the e, such as severus, severe; extradere as if 
extraddre, extradery arc cases of learned words. 

For the nasal sound of i in iny see § 73 . 
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§ 61 . Before the nasal consonants, e, after becoming i, is developed 
into ei; just as before the nasals a becomes ai (§ 64 ). This e, which 
became et before a nasal at the very origin of the French language, was 
accentuated on the former vowel, and was pronounced sonorously, 
like the ei in Ital. lei. In the eleventh century we find in the Oxford 
Psalter (of which we have already spoken in § 56 ) the forms con- 
soil, ceinf, vu'ilj veitic; and, in the sixteenth centuiy. Palsgrave gives 
us the true pronunciation of ci in his ‘Example howe piose shulde 
be sounded ’ (Book i. p. 57). There he writes the phrase coriseil tie la 
souTcrayne^ by the phonetic forms coimsey de la souverdyne! After 
the sixteenth century ei was flattened into n, then into e: thus vena 
was vina in Merovingian Latin, veme in the eleventh century, veine 
in the sixteenth, and now is pronounced vhie, though still written 
veine^ a foirn which remains as an orthograjihic indication of the 
former pnmunciation. The like change is found in sorena, srrcinc ; 
verbena, vorvcine ; balena, hakine; ren, m/// plenum, /Vcf/// frenuni, 
; sometimes this ti has dropt to e/’, as avena, O. Fr. art me, 
Mod. Fr. avoine ; fenum, O. Fr. /iv/r, now foin ; s^jinctimes it goes 
yet further, and reaclu's (//*, as terrenum, terrain'^, in a lew cases 6 
becomes a, as emendare, amenda ; remus, rarnc. 

§ 62 . Before a simple (onsonant (other than the nasals) o becomes 
oi in habere, ('rre/r; sapore, savoir; debere, dinar; sedero, scoir; 
mesis *, niois ; bourgesis b lotuyeois ; regem, roi; legem, loi ; seriis, 
soir; wevwQ, voir ; heres, //(>//'/ trcs,lrois; tela, /e//t' / velum, re//c/ 
in a few other cases oi has gone and is replaced by ai : thus theca, 
0 . Fr. la'e, lair; creta, O. Fr. croie, craie ; alnetum, 0 . Fr. Aunoi, 
Aunay ; francesis *, (.). Fr. Fraiigois, Fra/ifais, 

But hitherto we have only stated the mechanical facts of these 
changes; w’e must also describe their liistory, and \)Oml out (i) how 
e becomes oi; (2) howg and in what cases, becomes ai. 

§ 63 . Plow e becomes oi, and then ai. 

VVe have seen already (§ 60 ) that before nasal consonants the 
classical Latin e becomes i in Merovingian Latin, then a sonorous 
ei in the oldest French monuments, then was stopped in its progress, 
and was flattened to A Before all other consonants, on the contrary, 
this development was not so suddenly arrested: thus debero, francesis, 
become successively debiro, francisis (seventh century), devcir, 
Jran;eis (tenth century) ; at the end of the tenth century this 


^ Notice that ei is sounded like e wdien n has continued to be sounded, 
as in sereine, njeine; while it takes the nasal sound of in in words of a 
masculine termination, such as frein, flein, in which the ein is sounded 
exactly like the in of njenm, raisin: for this nasalisation, see § 73. 

In the body of the Dictionary will be found an account of the excep- 
tions, remus, rame; sebum, suif; sequere*, su'i'vre. 
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sonorous rV became a sonorous and ^^e p^et <Ii. (>>/, fr iUi{oi b\ 
the end of the twelfdi century this sonorous e/ is s(dU'ned into a 
sonorous (k : just as the old Latin foiderc, Coilius iK'iaiiie toedero, 
Coelius, so (ii’vSir, fraiyois clianpmd their picnuiiK laiion and became 
(kvder, Jimyocs. Ihit it may be noticed tliat al tlu' eiul oi llie 
twelfdi century it was a characlerislic and imiloim mark of loeiu'li 
vocalisation, that it wcakeiual all the stron- dijihdionps, and that th.; 
accent jiassed from the fust vowel of the di|dithon‘4 lo the schoho. 
then c/n'orr, frmK^ocs became (hToci% JraiK^ors. In this thiiteeni i- 
ccaituiy iisapc the modcan jjremunciation can alieady be lecopniscd , 
for the Modern Fiench form has l)e(.‘n made by the sim[)le change 
of the stronp' diphthonp: inU) a wt‘ak one. 

Let us now Mini up this hist period of the evolution of change by 
means of a table : — 


Classical Latin . • 

. . e 

1 

hleroMiigian Latin . 

1 

• . i 

1 

Tenth century * . 

! 

. . ei 

Betore A.D. 1050 

. . in 

1 

Alter A.D. 1050 . . , 

J 

. . oe 

1 

Tw'clith century . . 

. oe 

From the fourteenth century onward a nenv evolution of oi' be', gins 
to take place, and this in tw’o diiections: (1) e/ advances towards 
a more closed sound ; (2) towairds a more ojien sound. 

1 . 'Hie (loscd sound. — Just as the Latin foemina, eoelum, poena, 
coena, cpiickly took the weaker forms feuiina, celum, pena, cena, 


so did the idench oe in certain cases drop to the wealoT e (lietweeii 
llie thiiLceiith and the fifteenth century): thus the })i onunciation 
Fran(;.ocSj Anqlocs, drojiped to the simple sound Fn/N{?s, Ano/^s. 
Lhis new sound is often, in documents before the seventeenth cen- 
tury, rendered by e, which is its proper symbol; but for the most 
])art the Old Fiench spelling in oi was kept, as in Francois, Ano/oA, 
although it in no way answered to the pronunciation. In order to 
put an end to this discrepancy between the sound and the spelling, 
Nicolas Bhrain (a.d. i68i?), and after him Voltaire, proposed to 


> By sonorous oi I mean the sound of oi in tlic Enedish word -voice 
(wdiich IS also the Italian and (Jreek 6 i ) ; tliat is to say, a Mronp dijditlion- 
accented on the first part, in contradistinction lo the sound of the IModeru 
french oi, which is a weak diplithong, accented on the last vowel. 
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represent Ijy <7/ ^ the sound so ill repn sented bye// it would h:i\e 
been more lo;.dccilly pioper liad this sound, really an open t\ Ix^-ii 
(‘Xj)ressed by e ; but ai was chosen, a symbol wijic'h sim])ly siill 
larihcr increases the orthogKi])hic difljculties of the French lan^uae/;. 
Adopted and pushed by Voliaiie, the fashion of sjx Hm,!/ widi ui 
triumphed, and the French Academy adopnal it authorilati\rly, to the 
exclusion of oi, in the sixth edition of its Dictionary (a.d. 183,")). 

11 . The ol>eii sound . — In anodier direction, <9/ instead of becornin'/ 
wealoa- constantly gathered strengih. From e/ in ihc lifLccnth centurv 
it passed to the souml oiii\ transfoimed in ihe sixteenth by popular 
usage into oua. Palsgiave, in his specimens of French pronimcicUi< >11 
(a I). 1535), Look i. p. 6i, give us droit, victoire, pronounced as 
droal, vicloare. Still this pronunciation of e/ as oa, which was that 
o( the Parisian citizens (as Ilenri l^stiennc tells us), was not at 
once adopted by the court and the literary circles: they retained tlu‘ 
(>ue sound for more than two centuries. Molieie makes fun of the 
ptMsantry for saying oua for oi ; and Louis XIV and Louis XV used 
to say un oiu'Ztau (oiseau), la /one (/L*), la louc^/oi)', the oua sound 
did not triumph finally till tin' end of the eigliteenth century. I'he 
stag(‘ stuck to e/zc' up to the beginniiig of tlie present century; and 
Lala\ette in 1830 jiiomnnu'ed le rot, Ic nue. Th(' oua sound, — which 
has two shadt s of pronunciation, oua \\hen it stands at the end ot 
a word, as Joua { foi), loua and oa when the word has a final 

consonant which is sounded, as devoir, gtoire, 77c/e/;v, -- is expres^ed 
in Flench by 01, w'liich is the eleventh centui}' ordiography. dins 
example clearly shews how- in certain cases orthogiaphy falls iar 
behind the progress of primimciation. 

§ 64 . d’hc study of the history and developments of the Latin 5 
^Yill best be shewn by the following table : — 


* This ai at a later time became confounded with e, and fin.illy snp- 
plantcal it, very wrongly; for the two syiiiDds e and ai originally rc- 
presented two entirely dilferent sounds. 
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III.— E in Position. 

§ 65. E in Latin position (i.c. when followed in the T.atin word by 
two Lonsonants) remains unchans^^cd : as herba, Jierhc ; testa, U'tc ; 
testa, ferrum, /^^; hibomum, /^/VrrV except that before t^ui- 
turals the o yiasses into the i form, under the^usual influence (§ 58) 
o( the L^Littiiral ; and this cither into as pectus, pis ; lectum, hi ; 
confectum, confit ; sex, six; or into e/‘, as sed’cini, tredcim, scizt, 
ircize ; and later on this ei becomes oi^ as tectum, toil ; cresco (bv 
transposition crecso ^). crois ; directum (T.ow T/at. dirictum, drictum, 
O. hr. drt'ii), droil ; and finally becomes ai, as in paresco (Low fait, 
parisco, O. Fr. pareis, then parois), /arais. In a few cases (f)ef()re 
?n, r) e becomes a, as pergamenum, parchemin ; inductile, enduc- 
tilo, andouillc ; necentem ?iea7ii ; a change seen in late Latin, as in 
lucarna for lucerna ; marcatum for mercatum. 

Fc'ir e becoming ei, oi, and at, see §§ 61, 62, 63. 

§66. Of E in French ]>osition (i.e. when followed in the French 
word by two consonants), as debita, deb'ta, dtllc, there are two cases. 

1. e is treated as if it weie not in position, and follow's the ('oiiix' 
of e, wdiich passes into le (§ 56): as lep(6)rem, lilvre \ ped(i)ca, 
piige ; tep(i)du8, iiede ; eb(u)lum, luible^ &c.“ 

2. e in position remains unchanged: as deb(i)ta, deffe ; cler(i)cus, 

ch re^ &c. ; quadrages(i)ma, ; but ccntcs’mus becomes ^^ /-/////'//. 

and centune. 

And this may be thus exjiressed : — - 

E in Latin position 

I ‘ : — I 

before gutturals becomes continues as c‘\ccpl 

Merovingian i, betore gutturals ; as 

, ^ , berba, her be. 

wFich passes into or remains as Fr. /; 

1. et] as sed’eim, as lectum, ///, 

I 

2. 0/; as tectum, toit^ 

I 

3. at; as paresco, 

^ The onlv true exceptions are lucerna, lucarne, and lacerta, le%ard : 
in the Dictionary will be found an account of each of tie exceptional 
torms. The change of e into a betore r (as is also seen in per, par) follows 
a secondary law which is expl.uned in my Mhjtoire sur Ic cbangemnit de 
/’e lathi en a, in the Memoircs de la Socicte de Lhi^^nistique, i. 418. in 
niece from neptia, tiers from tertius, the ie has been lormed by the 
transposition ot the i; as also in which is a bad and semi-learned 

form, as is shewn by the retention of the c; settle would have been the 
good form of the word. 

MSrula, posterula, and asperagus*, have been treated as if their 
e was ill Latin position ; and have produced merle, poterne, asperge. 
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E in French position 


\i% 

becomes /> ; as 
lepvojrem, lie-vre. 


if e, 

remains nnebanged ; as 
cler(i)cuSj ckre. 


§ 67 . General resunUi of the passage of the Latin e into the hrench 

'■^"“'^i^rValways becomes ie (except before gutturals, when it always 

becomes z'). 

2. e becomes z’, \\hich sometimes, though very seldom, con- 
tinues as i ; it usually passes on to ei^ ot, at. 

Q. e in Latin position always remains unchanged (except bclore 
gutturals, when it becomes z); e in French position re- 
mains as e, if long; becomes z>, if short 


History of I. 

L— t 

§ G8. The Latin i is treated in common Latin, and also in 
Fnmeh, as if it was 6. We have seen, § 63 , that the classical Latin 
e took in common T.atin an iotacised sound, like /t\ which bc'camc 
1, and was develo])e(l consecutively into n in Old French belorc 
rli(‘ elt'VtuUh century ; then into oi, as legem, ligem, Ia\ lot. 

Similailv the Latin i, in Merovingian times, was sounded like //, 
and written in Mciovingian texts as o \ which simply became ot in 
very early French, then oi: as fidem, Mciovingi.in Latin fedem, 
O. Fr, yL‘, tlicnyfV. In several cases the i remains as <?, as minare, 
vicncr ; miniitus, menu; divinus, d(Vin ; appertin6r0, apparttiiir 
is singular, as violating the rule of the disappearance of the atonic 
slioit VOW' el (§ f,2). 

This remarkable parallel may be best seen by tlie following 
table : — 

Clas.sical Latin e (legem). 1 (fidom), 

Mcrov. Latin, i, pronounced 6i (ligem). e, pronounced 6 i (fedem). 


French of the nth century . , , ei (/ri,fei). 

After that date oi {/oi,foi). 


’ ddie forms vocem, bebere, fedem, menus, &c., for vicem, bibera, 
lidum, minus, (kc , occur in Inscriptions of the times of the Fhnpire : 
and this pronunciation of i as expressed by e, dates from very early 
times ; for we find in Varro ‘ Rustici nunc viam . . veham appellant.* 
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Tins clian. 2 :e of i into ni lliron.irh O. Fr. «, is also to be found 
in pirum, /'O/re ; /hi// ; picein, poix ; nigrum, iinir ; minus, 

Didun ; sit, ; sitim, viam, roie ; fidem,y^// bib’rc. 

pip’r, pnivrc ; Lig’riin, LoircK For dcUiils, and ffir tlic liibtory 
oi tlin jiassagc bnin (Jld bicncli r/‘ into <?/, see above, § 61. 

In S(ane casts th<; atonic i drojis to (7, bilancem, halame ; 
pigritia, hiriindo, cylindrus, calandre. Soinelirne^ 

1 is ‘ eonsonnified into /, as pipionom, jiipjoiuan ; alloviare, allevjare j 
lir nre it passes into a soil g in French, aspipjonem, pigeon ; allevjare, 
allegcr. 


II.— 1 

§ 69 . i iisnally remains in French: as nidum, ;;/>// ripa, 

vinum, vin ; primum, /v7>/ (in prinldnps); sic, si ; vita, 
7'ic ; pica, /76’/ and so too in the suflixes ilis, il ; as Aprilis, avril ; 
icem = ix. as perdieem, perdrix ; radicem, rais (in raifort ) ; 
llujs also the tei ininations icum, icani = /, /c, as ainieiiin, ami; vesica, 
Vi'S'iic ; 5num ^ ///, as molinum, inouUn ; ire - /V, as aiidiro, viar ; 
itum ^ as inaritum, mari ; ivum = if^ as captiviim, 

§ 70. Feforc a consonant r(»Ilo\V('d by ius (eus) ia, iiiin, this i, 
whether long or short, usually remains: as filius, fil ; cilium, til ; 
sorvitiiim, scn'icc ; — lineiim, Ungc ; tibiam, iig*^ ; simia, singe ; — 
famiba, famillc ; filia, /zVA’/ linea, ligne ; vinea, vigne. In a few 
Ccise*^, however, this i jia.sscs into ei ([ironoinued like e, as we have 
seen in § 61): as consilium, cohmH ; mirabilia, merveille ; nivea, 
neii^e ; tinea, i ii^ne ; insignia, (n\<i;ae: and this ez‘, pronounced as 
i\ is met with in the latter form in vieia, vesce ; tristitia, /z'/.iVci'je / 
bictitia, //t AW ; pigritia, /Y//'c,rw 


^ Sinus has stopped at sein, and vitrura at -z-rr/r, beeansc these 
UKUios) ll.ibles iiwtincliv cly kec'p all tlic stron;j;lh they can. Flic dictionary 
explains how it is (hat sme h.is hc-c'oinc ju/o; inino, ligo, plico, (oniicd 
the rc;;ular O. Fr. nioinr, lou\ ploie; and tlicsc apniin lia\c been nhonned 
in IModern French into ??icnc, lit\ plie. d'lie only true cxcc[)tions ai'C 
cicer, chiche ; librum, //ttc (hut lh(“ quantity of librura vas iiiucrtain); 
other wools, such as tigris, ckx., are of learm d oiipdn. Tlie i of 

vicinus, is treatial as it it were sliort, thanks to the accent, viciiius. 

Patrinum, parram; matrina, man nine ^ at lirst changed the i into 
et (§> 70), wheiK'e O. h r. parrem^ mnrreine: for the chan;.:e Iroin di to ai 
sec' 61, 62, 63. Glirem, loir; pisum, have treated the i as if it 
were 1 : perhaps pnis^ whicli in re‘<ular course ouyht to ha\e been jns, is so 
formed in order to cse.qic from the conlusiou hidui'cn pis trom pectus, 
•and pis from xieius. (dr'i'oise is not from cerevisia, but Irom cervisa. 

See above, § 2. I’liis change of i into e is also to he met with in vidua, 
vidva, vedva, tytt , 'I'cwve, Courroie, Irom corrigia, has treated the i as 
if it were i, see § 68. 
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The history of the passai^e of tlie Latin i and i into the French 
language may be shewn as lollows: — 

I 

i 

j I 

In Merovingian 1 ^ 
times J i ^ 

J 

in loth century . a [fet) 
in nth century . oi {foi)^ sometimes becomes 

m nth century . oe e (tristesse), 

in 1 2 th century , oe ( foi) 

I 1 

ot4e in rsth century, 
as verre from O. Fr. [ 

•voirrCf vitrum. oua in i6tli century. 

III. — I in Position. 

§71. I in Latin position is changed to o in Merovingian Latin®: 
thus fermum, ceppum, mettere, for firmum, cippum, mittcre, are 
found in Inscriptions ; and this e, pronounced fi (sec § 66), has 
produced two distinct French forms, according as it has jirererrcti 
the open ^ sound, or the t sound. 

§ 72. (i) The ^ sound. — This is the usual way in which i in 
position before all consonants, excigit the gutturals and nasals, is 
changed: as ilia, r//e; axilla, um<7/r ; firmum, 8iccuin,,or; 
xiiiBsuni, mf/s ; fisssi, /ase ; arista, are/e cippum, ap ; crista, 
cre/(’ ; crisp a, crepe‘s, 

’For details and history of the development of o/, see the table which 
gives the history of e, above, § 63. 

“ i in position rarely remains unchanged; instances are illo, ;7; villa, 
mill©, w//,* luillia, missum, mis (hut abo Bcriptum, 

cent. Sucli words as irhte from tristis, argik from argilla, epiire Irom 
epistola, are learned or half-learned words. 

Illos, capillos, ilicem, have formed, quite regularly, tlio O. Fr. els) 
chc^h'Is^ yelce, w hence, at a later lime, by sottening / into u (see § 157), 
came the Modern trench eux^ chei^etiXj yettx. Ilt-rge, Iroin virgo, is an 
exception ; but in O. Fr. the correct form, inrge, was in use. 

* In en, from inde, the word has taken the sound of an, a sound which, 
appears orthographically in such words as langue, dans, sangle, tanebe, e'eans ', 
dhnanchc, from the Latin lingua, &c.: these words w'ere correctly written 
as iengn£y denSy &c.f in Old French. 
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§ 73. (ii) The ei' sound. — This is the form taken by i before nasals, 
\vhelher they are (i) ])uie, as impriin(e)re, c)nj>rcindrt’ ; exprim(e .re, 
tprcnidre ; or ( 2 ) loitified by a guUural, as cing(e)re, ccuidrc ; ex- 
stingu(e)re, clcindre ; ting(e)re, /t'i?idrc ; elreindre^. h(;r 

tlie liistory of this r/ sound, sec § 61. 

§ 74. Before pure gutturals i lirst becomes^ which then passes 
into e/, and sometimes even into ai : as rig^i)dum, ?-t'idt\ re/./e, raide. 
hor the history of r/, oi\ and ai, see §§ 61, 62, 63. This i is not in all 
cases so fully developc'd ; in some words it even remains unchanged; 
as perieuliini, /><>'//; clavicula, ^ rv'//^ / lenticula, laiiillc ; craticula, 
grille ; dictum, dil ; delictum, de'lif. 

Ijcfore g/, th, i drops to d : as apic(u)la, aheiile ; somnic(u)lu8, 
smnmeil ; sicla % seille ; vig(i)lo, veillc ; trichila, Irulle ; ovic(u)la, 
(). fr. oiiciUc, now oiluUc. (For ei — ai, S(.'e § 61.) Axic(u)lum and 
spic(u)lum made the O. Fr. aissicil, espieil^ which, by the later soften- 
ing ol / to u (§ 157), have prodiaed lssuu, e/>iiu. 

It is only before r, g, followed by a dental, that the 1 is completely 
devedoped : tlius strictus, digitus, rigidus, frigidiim, explicitum, 
become O. ]"r. tslr<ip dil, reid, . frtil, exphil, now c'lrtdl, d'^igt, void', 
/raid, cxploil'^. 'Fins oi (following the ruh* given m § 63) becomes 
ai in roidt, raide ; but e in implicita, cmplcile emploile now empUile. 

To sum up : — 


I in Freneli position 


becomes e in Alerov ingian l.atin, 

i 


in I ith century is open e j 

betoH' all consonants in r rth century is W (sonorous) befot'C 
except nasals and J 

nasals guttnr.ds 


gutturals. 


12th cent. ei ini'^al 


rcm.iins as ti becomes oi in 
belorc I 12'di century 

befoie dentals. 


' Why is constringero, contranuire, wxxlWw with ai} Vincere makes 
'luiiricre, tlnougli O. Fr. 'iHiucre. Beiiigims, maligiius, keep the /, as berini. 
tnahri : senior and (laisr?ie come, thiougii (). Fr. j<///, diini^?if, ddiigiiey Irom 
signuni, digno. Signimi remains sin in toe-sin. 

d'he attraction between the i and tlie gutturals is so strong that it 
makes itself felt, even though a consonant be between it and the gutturals : 
thus discus, meniscus, theodiscus, become diesus, meniesus, theo- 
diesus, wdience O. Fr. deis^ mtneiSy tietSy then dois (now^ dais), an non, tiois. 


f 
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History of O. 

I.- 6. 

§ 75. 6 continues unchanged in French in a very few eases; tliat 
is, before the iTis.ils: as sono, sojiuc ; bonus, hon ; sonum, son; homo, 
ofi: this e, which wifs sonorous (like the Italian o) in the earliest 
French, becomes nasal iofi) from the twcllth century h 

§ 76. Before all other consonants 6 becomes a diphthong in 
French, in consecpience of the necessity of strengtluming tlie accented 
short vowels. In all the Ivomance longues, except Borluguese, the 
r.atin 6 becomes a diphtliong by placing before it //, the vowel 

which comes next after it in the scale of vowels : just as 6 called in 

i to form u\ so 6 attracted u, and formed the group some 

traces of which are even to be found in popular Latin ^ ; this is 

to be seen in the Italian uo (novum, It. nuoro). This no was softened 
into ue in S[)anisli (novum, niui'o)^ and, still more, into at in French 
(novum, naif). But the remark made above, that the Romance 
longues ofier us in space the same phenomena as are jiresented 
by the French language in time, is here again slu'wn to be just; 
for the Latin 6 was uo in ninth-century French — the Hymn of St. 
Kulalia has buona ; in the eleventh century this tio had softened into 
ue: thus novum, proba*, are nurf^ pnuve in the Chan^on de Roland. 
In the twelfth century the u droiiped to the grou]) ue became oi\ 
whence nnef^ proeve ; this group, oe, in the thirteenth century takes the 
sound of tlie (lerman 6 (as the rhymes of that ag(^ clearly shew). 
Now, this German o being expressed in French by c//, llat oe group 
was transcribed into eu towards the end of the fourteenth centuiy. It 
may be noticed that, here as elsewheie, orthography has taken two 
centuries to accommodate itself to pronunciation. ILmce comes the 
modern orthograjihy ol novum, neuf ; novom, ncuf; proba, preurc; 
movita*, meu/e ; volo, Veux ; inola, viaile ; Mosa, JMeusc ; coquus, 
queux ; dolium *, daal ; folia, yi’/z/Z/c/ solea *, .fcz/z/y jocum,/Lz.* also 
locum, O. Fr. leu, now written lieu, just as Den has become Dou. 

Here also there arc many orthographical iiiegularilies : although 
the pronunciation is eu, we find even now (i) the orthogiaphical 
twelfth-century form ue in aaueillir, orgiieil, cucillir^ \ (2) the ortho- 
graphic form oeu, which is still more uncouth, in bovem, bceif; 


^ Let us add the two words, schola, ecole; rota, O. Fr. roe, now rove. 

* Sehiichardt, li. 329, cites buona tor bona in a AIS. ol the seventh 
centiirv. 

While the O. Fr. muete, from mdvita, was changed in regular course 
to meute in Modern French, the old form remained in the hunting- term 
muette, a house in which hunting relays are kept: lienee comes the name 
La Muette, a chateau in the Bois de Boulogne, mentioned in the cor- 
respondence of the eighteenth century. 
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F;or6r, saur ; cor, cocur^ which were htief, suer, ciur in the twelfth 
century. This strange orthography was invented by the copyists, 
who w'ere embarrassed by ue, oe, and cn; they got nd of th(‘ 
difliculty by a compromise between oe and eu ; that is, by sticking 
these two dijihthongal forms together (ee -f c// = r/ 7 /). d'his (vu is evem 
reduced to oe in aiL We must not be deceive^ by these irregulai ities 
of the written language ; the true language*, the spoken tongue*, is, on 
the contrary, perfectly regular in all its developments. 

In a few cases 6 becomes on, as rota, roue ; dolere, douloir; d 5 tare, 
(hnu r. 

^ 77 . After reaching eu, the T.atin 6 usually remains stationary: it 
does, however, sometimes undeago a change*, descending still farther 
to u : thus forum was first (). Fr. fucr, then feur, now fur : and the 
(). l^V. incure, heu, men, nuufin, hhuct, peurec, have droppeel to mure, 
bu, mil, rnutin, bluet, puree. Similarly gageure is pronounced gajure. 

'Fo sum uj) : — 

Latin 6 

I . ^ 

before all (e)nse)nants before the nasals 

excejit the nasals 
becomes 

I 

in (Ah century Merovingian uo 

I 

in (>th century h rench . . no 

' , I 

in 1 ith century hrcncli . u^ in the nth cent, o (sonorous) 

I . . : 

in nth century french . or in the nth cent, o in on (nas.il). 

in 13th century French , eu (o) 

written alike as 
ue, eu, a'u, w. 



remains as eu drops to u in 16th cent. 

lL- 0 . 

§ 78 . O in popular Latin early took a sound intermediate between 
0 ]nirc and ou — a sound wLich transcribers expressed by u: thus 
w’c hnd honur, amur, nepiitem, nus, vus, &c., in the Inscriptions 
of the fifth century, and in later Merovingian diplomas. 

This new sound passed into the French language, which, in the 
eightli century, in the Glosses of Cassel, has tulti, purcelU, iundi ; 
in the ninth century, in the Oaths of a.d, 842, we find amur, dunat, 
returnar, nun; while side by side with these are oni, contra, non, whu h 

f 2 
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shews clearly how undecided was the scribe as to the best wiy of 
expressing this new sound; for he rendered it sometimes by u, 
sometimes by o. From the ninth to the eleventh century it is usually 
noted by // by French scribes: thus we commonly lind, till the twcFtli 
century, diincr^ (vnur, uhlicr^ sufi^ Jiuinc^ Iiir {hur), in all hiench 
texts ^ : after the twel|tb century the French scribes seem to ])rr(<'r <) 
to express this sound and write amor, honor, lor , ohlicr, loir. &r. 
Finally, in the thirteenth century this misleading orthography (which 
did not express the true sound, and made a confusion between o and n) 
is abandoned, and in its place the tw'O special notations rn and on an* 
introduced to express the two sounds into w'hich the Latin 6 is divide d. 

§ 79. O passes regularly into ru (save in the cases slated below): 
as nepotem, iilVcu; horam, hturr ; florem, jhnr ; cotom, (/lonx; 
mobilis, menhir ; illorum, Irnr ; solum, srnl ; mores, mn nrs ; nodum, 
mrjid ; votum, rvr/// ovum, ev// ’/ seniorem, ; all sullixes in 

osum become riix : as virtutosum vrrlnrnx ; iscduculosum , 
pouillcux ; ventosum, rrr/iux: suOixes in orem become eiir : as 
dolorem, doiihnr ; honorem, honnriir ; imperatorem, emprrrnr \ 
Ih'lore we end, let us say that this rn coming from 6 (and expressed 
in the tw’clfth century by o, in the tenth and in Merovingian T.^itin 
by n), cannot be confoundeal with tiie tn which comes from 6 (ex- 
jiressed in the twelfth century hy or, in the eleventh by nr, in the nmih 
by no, see § 77). 

§ 80. Sometimes rn drojis to 7c : thus mdrum becomes O. h'l. 
mrnrr, but fiom the sixteenth century mnre. 

§ 81. Theic are a few cases (('hiellv before d^mtals betwi^m two 
vow (‘Is) in which o prelers to bec'ome on: as nodo, Jinir : voto, ronr ; 
doto, (Irnr : and to these let us add siodsus ' , ; nos, ?/ons ; vos, 
7'ons' ; totum, /rn/ ; ferocem, yaronc hr ; amorom, amrnr ; zolosum 
jahnix (which is an cxcejition to the geueial lule for woids ending 
in osum) 

§ 82. Ijoforc the nasals, o, after becoming n in theelcv'cnth centiirv', 
settles down as e in the tw'ellth centuiy; fust as sonorous o (§ 75), 

^ 1 be editors ot medieval works are wrong in comdiiding henee that in 
these words u was pronounced as Modern Fr(‘nch u: it is (‘asy to see, 
by means of rhymes of the period, that the pure u sound (like mur, fioni 
l.atm u in murum) never rhymes with sueh a word as ii»iur broni Laim o 
in amorem). 

" On the other hand Anglo-Noiman ^crihes retain ihr ortliographv in 
a fact which lor a long time kept alive llie beliel th.il (his u was^he distinc- 
tive sign of the Norman dialect; it is so, in tact, only from the thirteenth 
century. 

^ In the words virrurs, mnnl. 'imn. nufi, the au for eu is an imhickv 
imitation of the nu group, already Ireated in § 76. 

" Amorem, amour, loniis a sipKlo and singiil.ir exception. I.ahour is 
simply the verbal substantive ot labourer, and is therelore no exception. 
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then a'; nasal on (§ 75) thus leonem, donum, nomen, after having 
been hiifL dun^ num in the eleventh century, are fixed as //e;/, dou, 
710771 in Modern French. 

§ 83. Before tlic gutturals 6 is ‘iotacised’; and, just as a becomes ^ 7 /, 
and e c/*, so o becomes 6i, which in the eleventh century is sonorous, 
like the Italian v6i\ l)ut is weakened in the ti^elfth century into the 
modern oi ; as vocem, iwix. F'or the history of French oi see § 63. 

§ 84. TF^fore proparoxytons in eus, ea, eum, ius, ia, ium, the o 
(which also includes 6 treated, from its position, as if it w’cre o) 
attracts to it the i, and then one of two results follow: either ( 1 ) 
the 0 remains, w'hile it softens the subsequent consonant; cither 
continuing as e, as in ciconia, cigogjie^, or following the regular 
changes into on, as folia, futile; solium, scull ; or into ou, as 
clo-ex-spoliare, depouilhr (as is expounded in §§ 78, 79) : or ( 2 ) the 
o IS Motacised/ and becomes ui, as corium, cidr ; podium, 7/7 / 
inodium, itiuid ; hodio, hui ; oleum, / 7777 /c / and this sound afterwaids 
drops to 01 in eboreum *, ivoire ; monius *, moine ; testimonium, 
InHoin ; dormitorium, c/ev'/e/)' / gloria, / historia, /t/ii/e/Fc 

I'o sum up : — 

0 

1 

In Merovingian Latin u 

I 

in 9th century either u or 0, indifferently, 


in T ith century by 

preference . . u but ui before propar- 01 before gutturals in 

J oxytons 1 ith century, 

1 1 th cent, oi 
in 12th century by | 

preference . . 0 12th cent. 01 12th cent. 0/ 


wliich divides in 13th 
cent, into 


eti oil 


remains tu u in i6th cent. 

(as morum, nnire) 


which is strengthened into 
0 pure before nasals 

I 

o in on nasal, in IVIodern 
French, 


' Cigrgm; howawer, is a learned word; and the true popular form of it is 
O. Fr. soigne, which remains in the derivative soignole, from ciconiola {the 
leirr of a n.vell, in Isidore of Seville). 

* 'This oi, coming from Latin o + i, must not he confounded wath oi 
w'hich comes from ^ or /; (i) because oi from o + i w\as never ei, wdulst the 
other oi was ei at the beginning of the French language. (2) oi from 
e or i is a natural outcome of the T.atin sound, while oi from o + i comes 
from the 'addition of a Latin i to the Latin o. 
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III. — O in Position. 

§ 86. O in Latin position, except in the two cases considered 
below (§§ 86, 87), always continues in I'rench : as ossum, e.v / 
portum, port; longuiii, Io7ig ; soccum, soc ; porta, porie ; corpus, 
corps ; cornu, cor ; cornua, come ; montein, mont. 1 he same is the 
case when Latin o is in French position (§ 66): as coph{i)uum, 
coffre ; pon(e)ro, potidre ; com(i)tem, comte ; rot(u)luui, role ; com- 
p(u)tum, co/npte ; hosp(i)tem, //cA’ b 

§ 86. In certain words this o drops to ou (s<‘e § 88) : as cortein L 
(). Fr. cort^ cour ; tomo'^, O. Fr. ioriie^ tournc ; torta, O. hr. tortc, 
tourtc ; coventus (from conventus), (). Fr. covent^ cornu fit ; costaro 
(from constare), O, Fr. couster^ ioutcr ; conauere, cosuere, (). hr. 
coiisdrc^ condre. 

Note, that this is not the same kind of softening that has changed 
0 into ou in the followang: mollis, (). Fr. moP mou ; collis, O. hr. oV, 
cou ; foUis"^, O. Yx. p'oh fou ; pollicein, (). Vx. pnlce, ponce ; resolvere, 
(3. Fr. rcsoldre, re'soudre ; molerc, (). Fr. viotdte, vioudre ; vol(u)ta, 
O. Fr. votte, route ; colaphum, (_). Fr. colp, coup ; rotulo, O. hr. r<>J!t\ 
loute ; corotulo, (). h'r. cr«lU\ croule ; polypum, (). l^'r. potpe, pout pc : 
for these come from the resolution of ol intoe^// for the hisloiy of 
which see § 157. 

§ 87. Lefore gutturals, and in proparoxyton words ending in ius, 
ia, ea, &c., o is ‘ iotaeised,’ like all other vowi'ls in the s ime position 
(see §§ 70, 84), and becomes di in the eleventh century (§ 84) ; this 
at a later time becomes oi (§ 84), then ui towards the end ol the 
middle ages: thus noctom, (). Fr. ;/e//, nuit ; coesa (coxa), O. Fr. 
(Oissc, cuLs.w’ ; octo, O. Fr. c//, huit ; coq(ue)re, O. h r. co{fU\(uirc: 
noc(e)re, 0 . Fr. fioire, niiire ; ostrea, (J. hr. oi.stre , hiiitfc. Even in 
(ommon Latin we (iiul eistiuiu foi ostium, ustiarius lor ostiarius b 
J'or (he history of Frcnidi oi, see § 63. 


^ Why should dom(i)na (w-ritten domna in IMerov mgian te xts) havo 
taken the strange torni dame^ while doiu i^num became dum in regulai- 
course ? 

^ As late as Villon wc find outre (whence Engl, oyster) rhyme with 
cloistre. 

^ I'his influence has been so strong that possum produced the O. Fr. 
pois, now although there is no guttural in the word: the probal)ility 
IS that the word was treated as if it was poesum. A rem.irkahle irre- 
gularity IS to be seen in oc(u)lum. oclum in the fourth century (Appendix 
ad Prohum). Oclum produced the O. Fr. ucit^ then oc'il whence conies 
the transformation into (vuil, ivil, as wc have seem above, in § 76 . Why 
then have wc anjcu^^le from aboculum, and not ci'invil ? F rom the form 
eu'ti, plural tuits, comes the diphthongal form in ieuls^ whence, by dropjiing 
the <, comes the plural j'cwjr. 
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§ 88. This mutual attraction between o auel the outturals is so 
strong, that it even affects them when they are separated by another 
consonant. In tliis case the o attracts the guttural, transposes it, and 
j)rodiices the oi sound: thus cognosco, boscurn*, becoming cognocso, 
boesum \ })roduced connois, now co}inais'\ nm\ bois. Similarly, when 
the letters are dividcal from one another by i# nasal : long©, mon- 
(a)chus, canon(i)cu 3 , become logno, moc’nus, canoe'nus, whence 
loin, main, chanoin. It should further be noticed that in the two 
cases treated in this paragraph o stops at oi, and does not descend 
to ui. 


To sum up : — 


O in Latin and French position is 
I similarly treated. 


In Merovingian Latin . . u 

I ‘ ~ 

before ah consonants (cxcei)t 
gutturals and projiaroxy- 
tons in ius, &c.) 


y— 1 

betore gutturals and prO' 
paroxytons in 
ins, 


is strengthened to o 

in 15th cent. . . ou which 
descends to 


in I ith cent. , 6 t 

I 

in 12th cent. . at 


(?) eu oi in 15th cent ui 

remains unchanged 
il the gutturals are 
separated from it by 
a consonant. 


General rdsumd of the history of the Latin o 

1. 6 remains unchanged before nasals; becomes a diphthong cu 

before all other consonants. 

2. o remains unchanged before nasals; becomes c?/’ before gutturals; 

€ii or ou before other consonants. 

3. o in position (Latin or French) becomes id before gutturals ; 

remains unchanged before other consonants. 

'Flius wc see that as the tendency of a is towards c, of e towards 
i, so IS that of 0 towards u. 


History of XJ. 

§ 89 . This vowel was pronounced like French ou by the 
Romans: they used to express the French u sound (== German u 

* Similarly, we find in Inscriptions of the filth century the torm crex- 
entem ( * crocsentem) for crescentem. 

For the later change of oi into «/, see § 03 
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nnd Greek v) by the letter _v, which in imperial times took (like 
Gr. u) the sound of i pure. 

Towards the end of the Empire the classical u sound was often 
softened into ii, which the copyists could not rcndci by sceiu'^ 
that that letter was softened in turn from il to t. Cfuisequently, we 
find a ^^rcat confusinli in the written language: u being taken to 
represent the new ii sound, it was necessary, in order to express 
the old classical sound of u, to introduce a new orthooraphic sign, 
OH. This is ap})arently a diphthong, but in reality has always ex- 
pressed a simple sound h 


I.-tr. 

§ 90 . Just as e and i become confounded together in IVTerovingian 
T.alin, and arc both rendered in French by oi\ so o and ii undergo 
the same fortune in French, 6 becoming as is also the case with u 
(except before nasals). 

The Latin u sound is represented in IVIerovingian Latin by o, 
a letter which certainly must have diflered from pure u, since the 
Appendix ad Probum (Kcil, 199. 2) has ‘coluber non colober.’ 
'Thus w’C find cobotiis for cubitus in the Formulae Andi'ga- 
venses ; jogum for jugum in the MS. of the Theodosian Code. 
This sound, certainly intermediate betw’een on and eu, was uMi.illy 
represented by u, then by i\ in the hands of the French scribes 
at the beginning of the language; and it is only at the end of the 
twelfth century that we see this sound dividing in two very dif- 
ferent directions, and passing one w'ay towards on purig as cubo, 
couve ; jiigum, /e/yg/ iibi, oti ; lupum, hnip ; and on the other side 
towards eu '\ as gula, giuiile ; colubra, coidcuvrc ; juvenis, / 
supra, O. Fr, scur^ now siir. For the softening of cu into w, see 
§ 77 \ 

' We must take care not to confound ou^ as found in sourd, whiidi is 
a simple 01 ttiograpliic transcription of tlie classical l.atin u, witli gu in con 
(a softened form of O. Fr. cm, originally col, from Lat. collem). In the 
former case on is a simple sound, and has always been such ; in the latter, 
OH is the softened form of a strong diphthong, on in the eleventh century 
(§ 157), which also is a resultant of the softening of / into u. In the 
eleventh century these tw'o sounds, now' altogether confused together, w ere 
completely distinct. 

^ For this change of Merovingian d into eu, sec § 76. 

^ The same word has often undergone this douhle treatment, passing 
into one form with eu and another with ou: thus lupum becomes in O. Fr. 
both leu and hup; supra both seur {stir) and sor ; juvenis both jeurie and 
jone. Modern French has only adopted one of these two forms. I'his eu 
from u must not be confounded with the eu which really comes from d, 
and which has been treated of in § 76. The former was always eu in the 
middle ages, but the latter was originally ue. 
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§ 91 . Before gutturals this parallelism of o and i is again met with, 
ju^t as o becomes ot (vocem, voix)^ so li also becomes oi (nucem, 
Tiotx ; cricem, croix). A strange exception is ducem, due, 

§ 92 . There is a parallel phenomenon in proparoxytons in ius, 
eus, ia, ea, &c. : o then becomes ui (as podium, puy ?), and u 
also becomes ui in cupreum *, cuivre, 

§ 93 . So again before nasals : 6 and u become o, which is 
sonorous when followed by a single nasal and a vowel, but nasal in 
all other cases : sumus, sommes ; tuum, Ion ; suum, son. 


Classical u 

I 

Meroviiii^ian 6 

I 

ill nth cent. u 


in nth cent. 


before n.iscils is 
dulled to 


in I ith cent, o sonorous 


in 1 2th cent, o nasal 


hef()r(‘ ^nittiirals and 
projiarox^tons in ius, 
&c., it IS ‘ iotacised ’ 


before other 
consonants 


^ 'V 




/' & ^ 
nth cent. in nth cent. 


Il.-tJ. 


§ 94. The classical Latin u was at an early date transformed into 
a softened /V, and the scribes have kept the orlhogra]diic sign whith 
formerly designated on to cxjiress this new sound. This change ol 
classical u into ii is general: crudum, cru ; cupa, cuve ; culum, cul ; 
diirvxm, dur ; scutum, ecu; gluten,^///; jus, ; lima, /nue ; 
matui’um, mur ; murum, rnur ; miila, mule; muta, ??iue^; nudum, 
?iu; nubem, ;///(’; purum, plnma, p/ume ; siido, securum, 
sur ; susum *, / lisus, //.f/ and in the sulTixcs (i) : ura --//rr, as 

armatura, annure ; secatura, sciurc ; (2) utem - u, as virtiitem, 
verlu ; salutom, salur^ ; (3) utum = «, as acutum, aiyu ; miniitum, 
menu ; can utum, eJunu. 


^ In the one word mue. The masculine mu from mutum remains 
in the diminutive muet. 

I'his is a form reconstructed by the learned : the 0. Fr. regular torin 
was salu. 


tu. 
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§ 95 . Before the nasals u becomes nasal: as jojunura, ; 
unum, tin; Melodmium, Jllclnn ; Augustodiinum, Anlun ; Eburo- 
duiium, Kmhrun : and this sometimes passed into a nasal e, as 
Sedmium, Sion ; Lugdunuin, Laon^ Lyon. 

§ 96 . Ill proj)aroxy|on words ending in -ius, -eus, See., u or u, 
through the reflex action of tin* i (or e) of the suffix, arc transformed 
into ui, oi : as fugio, /tn\s ; juniiis, 7///;/ / pluvia, phiic ; puteus, 
putts; cuphia, / Curia, CV/v/ cuneus, ee///; and this iotacism 
i^ extended even to u when in position: angiistia, anyoi^so ; bustia *, 
boitc. Diluviuin has undergone peculiar treatment: instead of falling 
under the influence of the i, and becoming oi, it has turned the i 
into a consonant, whence comes diluvjum ; and then the u, being 
before two consonants, docs not follow the rule given brlow (§ 97 ) 
for vowels in position, but becomes il (dt'/u^o). L'liuvo fiom 
fluvius, and lute from buteo, are harder to explain: so also is heut 
in bonJuur^ vialheur ; O. Fr. dir, our; ProveiK^al o^^iir^ hum Lat. 
augiirium : here the i has no [lerecptible iulluence. 

To resume the history of u:— 

Classical u 

I 

ISIorovingian ii (wliieli stands to classical 
I ii as €11 docs to 0) 

before consonants before pioparoxytons m 

I ius, hcconicb 

r* . I 

1 in I ith cent. «/, 0/. 

I L 

before nasals before other 

I consonants 

in I ith cent, u sonorous j 

in I 2tfi cent, u nasal 1 

I I 

afterwards 0 nasal U. 


IV. — U in rosltion. 

§ 97. It is an ascertained fact that vowels are protected, and saved 
from chan.^m, by being* in position’ (i.c. followed by two or inoic con- 
sonants) : thus a in jiosition remains as a : arbor, arire ,■ e is still r 
as ferrum, /ir. Similarly, u ought to keep the jiure ,w sound ami 
not to drop to ii ; and this is exactly what happmis. u in position 
retains its classical purity, under the new orthogiaphic sign of as 
gutta, p^out/e. ' 

U having, even in Merovingian times, become ii (see above, § 94 ), 
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as in purum, pur, the scribes of that time, wisliing to shew that u 
in position kept its ou sound, were obliged to have recourse to a new 
syml)ol, and took for tins pin pose the letter o. Thus the lnseTij)lions 
oi the Km[)ire and Merovingian diplomas are full of such forms as 
fornum, mosca, dolceni, comolo, sordum, oltra, orsum, in all of 
whieh o stands for u. # 

'I'his Merovingian o was transcribed by the French scribes some- 
times into u, sometimes into o; for they were as undecided about 
the best sign for this new sound as the Merovingian scribes had been : 
fioin the thirteenth century however it settled down definitely into 
the <)u sign. Thus turrim is turre in Merovingian Latin, iur in Old 
Frenc h, and now ioin\ 

d'he same continuanee of the Latin u in French, under the form 

ou, is to be seen in ampulla, ampoule ; huWa, bo ule ; betulla, houie ; 
bueca, hoiuhe ; cub’tus, ooiule ; cultrurn, coutre ; cursus, cours ; 
curvum, eourhe ; cuppa, coupe ; curtum, court; culc’ta-puncta, 
(ourlc-fentib ; didcem, doux ; dubito, doule ; fulgurom, foudre ; 
furnum, ye//;'/ gutta, goidte ; gluttus*, diurnum, ye///' / 

luscum, loin he ; lunidum, loiird ; musca, mouche ; ultra, outio ; 
iirsum, ours ; utrem, outre ; pulvVem, pmudre ; pulsum, pouts ; 
pulla, />e///r / russum, re/ci' ; sordum, v^e;// subtus, / satullura, 
soul ; suflforo, .w'//y>'e/ sulphur, xe/y>7’/ surdus, x<?//r/// Xvxhxx, tourbe ; 
turbo*, trouve ; turreni, tour ; turnum *, Ze///* / tussem, ioux. 

On the other h.ind, the Old French/? remains in fluctus, y/c;/ ; mut- 
turn, mot; nuptiae, 7 wces; viburnum, viorne ; ulmum, orrne; ructus, 
f ot ; gurges, ,i,oo‘ge. 

Hence it can be seen how very generally this rule is a])]died : 
there are but few exceptions to it, and such arc ( 2 ) in Latin ])osition : 
as nullum, uul ; rusticum, rustre ; fustem, ///7; justum, juste; 
purgo, purge ; deusque, y//j-y//6' / ( 2 ) in French position (§ 66): as 
hum'lis, hiioilde ; jud’cem, ///gr / pul’cem, pucc ; consuctud’nem, 
couiuine ; amaritud’nem, arurtume. The cause ot these exceptions 
IS not easily to be discovered; nor is that of the two words burrus, 
O. FT. huire, nc^w bure, and butyrum, O. FT. bur re, now heurre, 

§ 98. Heforc' a nasal the Merovingian o for ci remains as 0 in 
F'reiu'li : as columba, Low Latin colomba, lotombe. This 0 was 
sonoious at first, in the eleventh century, then nasal (§ 77) from the 
twelfth century. Similarly rotundus, rond ; undecim, onze ; unda, 
oride ; mundum, moude ; numerus, 7wmbre ; pumicem, fnmee ; 
rumpere, rompre ; cumulum, comble ; fundum, foud ; fundus, 
Jouds ; de-unde dorit ; summa, somme ; grundis *, groude ; vere- 
cundiam, rergogue ; Burgundia, Ttourgogue. 

§ 99. Before gutturals u in position is iotaeised, and becomes ui : 


Whence comes the derivative glouton. 
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thus fructus,y/7//'/; buxiis ( = buesus)^ Z/i/is; tructa, frui/r ; lucerc, 
luire ; conducere, conhiirc; lucta*, O. Fr. Itiiic (now lniic)'. tins rule, 
however, does not hold good for u before cl, in whicli case it bccanu? 
oi in very early French, and afterwards oiii : as foenuculiim, Low 
Latin femiclum, 0. Fr. ffioil, now ftiwiiii ; so too inductilis (later 
form induclis '’), (VKlouilk ; ranncla (for ranuncula), ; 

colucula, quciiouille ; as well as the Old Fr. pmil, vcrrouil^ <fenond 
pou, ixrron^ gdiOH, sec § 157), from pcduclum, voruclum, genu- 
clum. Acucula has certainly prodiu:ed aigutlk ; but the Old hr. 
word was regularly formed, agoille and agouille. 

§ 100. Wlicn u is followed by a guttuialiscd nasal (i.e. by 7 ic, fig, 
gfi) it is iotacised, and becomes oi ; at first sonorous (§ 43) aiul 
strong, and now nasal (§ 44) : as punctum, poi/d : pugiium, poifig ; 
]^xn.gQYQ, joinJrc ; ungere, oindrc ; pungere, Ihit unqnam, 
onques ; ungula, ongle ; truncus, tronc; juncu3,ye;/e, have kejit llie o 
without becoming iotacised. 

To sum up the history of u in po‘'ition (T.atin or Fiamcb) : — 


U in Latin or French position, 


in Merovingian days o 

r ^ 

before gutturals 


/ 

I ith cent, 01 
sonorous 
1 

1 2th cent, dt 
nasal 


nth cent. ///, out 
strong 

I 

1 2th cent, rtv, out 
weak 


l)ckae the other eonsonants 

I 

in nth cent, u 

before nasals belorc the otliers 
remains as 
1 ith cent. 0 
sonorous 

I 

nth cent, o 12th cent, ou, 

nasal 


Finally, as a general resume of the history of the passage of the 
Latin u into French : — 

Just as i has a tendency to ascend to e, u(e//) has a like tendeiKy 
towards 0. 

1. u remains cither as on ])ure, or softened to on (except before 

gutturals, when it becomes ui or oi, and before the nasals, 
when it remains as 0). 

2. u is softened into u (except when iotacised into ui bv the 

gutturals). 

3. u in Latin or French position remains as ou (except when 

iotacised into w\ oui, oi by the gutturals, or into 0 by ih(.‘ 
nasals). 

yihe X has had no influence on O. Vr. Joujfr from juxta, whence the 
(lcrivativesyo//.f/^r, ujouster (now /outer, ajouter). So the guttural has gone, 
without leaving a trace, from fluctus,/o/; ructus *, rot. 
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§ 101 . Tliis letter, an importation from Greece, and inleiidtal to 
represent Ujtsilon in the numerous words boriowed by the Itairned 
Latin from the Greek, stands for the exact sound of the modern u. 
Tile Greeks expix'ssed the Latin u sound bv 

Now this u sound has been dealt with in three difierent wa)s 
by the Frem h : either (i) ix has retained the ii sound, as Oo’(f>ou, 
zizyphum, jujube ; or ( 2 ) lias risen to the full on sound : thus 
(irf)(Tr], TTv^u^a, Kpvmi)^ re/i/Soi, which wcrc byrsa, pyxida, cryfita, 
tumba in Latin ; tlien bursa, buxida, criipta, tumba, in Mero- 
viuf^ian Latin, and were treated as if formed with an oriL^inal Latin u, 
so makine^ (juite ri'L^ularly the fotms bourse (§ 97 ), hoiic (§ 100 ), i^rotie 
(§ 97), iouibe (§ 97) : or ( 3 ) ii has follow'ed the docendmj^ course, 
which is towaids i (just as the German Miiller becomes Eni^lish 
rriiUer^ and as the Latin maxumus jiassed fust to maxumus, then 
to maximus), as tympanum, iinibre ; myrtus, O. Fr. mirte (tlie 
modern 7nyrte is a classical reproduc tion). Similarly myxa became 
miosa, and was tieated in Fiench as if waitten wdth an oriL^inal i; 
whence come the two Regular changes of miesa into misca (§ 170), 
then misca to vicsche (§ 126), lastly inechc. 


CIIAPTER TIL 

The T.atin Diphthongs. 

§ 102 . Just as the tendency of the classical T.atin was to soften the 
primitive diphthongs of the Jndo-Fdiropean language \ ^o it is llu^ 
tcndciicv of the popular f/atin to reduce tlu^ di[)hthongs to bim})le 
vow'cls, wdiidi are then treated as such b) the Fiench tongue^. 

L— AE. 

§ 103. Ao a])pears about the time of the Gracchi as a degenerate 
foim ol the Old Latin ai (aidom, datai, then aedem, datae). d'heii 
m turn this diphthong, already half-gone, is reduced to the sim])le e 
sound, which must have taken place somewdiat early, for Varro 
speaks of edus. Mesius, as a ])opular jironunciation for haedus, 
Maesius, and laicilius ridicules the pronunciation Cecilius, pretor, 
instead of Caecilius, praetor. Still, excejit on the Grahiti, or w^alb 


^ Of tlic six old T.atin diphthongs, ai, ei, oi, an, cu. oil, classical I.atin 
has reduced ei to i, and ou to €i ; has changed ai to ao, and oi into oe ; 
only au and eu h.i\e remained untouched. 

Common Latin reduced ae and oe to e, au to o, and retained only 

eu. 
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inscriptions of Pompeii, e for ao is rather rare in Inscriptions down 
to the third century; after that time it becomes common in monuments 
and MSS. : as preda, prefectus, presens, Grecus, for praeda, See. 

§ 104. This ae has been treated, wlien in ])Osition, as a primilive 
e (see § 65), whence conies regulaily praesto, /v77. When not in 
position, the e whicl^ comes horn ae is treatcil by the Prendi 
languaiite (i) sometimes as an e, whence in due form (§ 61) comes e/, 
then e/ (§ 63) : as balaena, balena, hakinc ; praeda, preda, proic ; 
blaesus, blesus, hlois ; or ( 2 ) as a e, whence, in due form (§ 56), 
comes the diphthong le: as laeta, leta, he ; quaerit, querit, quicrt : 
saeculum, sec’lum, siccle ; caelum (whu h is 0 / m S. Pnlalia), c/c/. 
Ihit how has ae beeonu' c//, icu. in hehr<u (( )ld hr. chritii), from 
Hebraeus ; Jlfailhicu from Matthaeus. and (Hd hr (hu lor caecus ; 
gt'nu horn Graecus ; Dieu, Old hr. JJdi. from Deiis This is a 
phonetic difficulty, which has as yet received no answer, and remains 
very obscure. The same is the case with the transformation of 
Judaeus into jui/] in which the d has become / (cp. sitim, soi/)\ 
and here the change from ae to i cannot be e.\j»lain<'d, unless we 
suppose that it has taken place in the same wav in which iniquus, 
concido, illido, require have come from aoquus, cacdo, laodo, 
quaere. 


II ~OE. 

§ 105. Just as the Old Latin ai became ao in ckissical time<, and 
then e in pO[)ular Latin, so the arc haic Latin oi (foidere, Coilius) 
is softened by the time of Plautus into ee (feedere, Coelius), wliii h 
becomes e in late imperial times. Py the third century a.d. it was 
difficult to distinguish between ee and eL whence ao and ee, having 
alike become e, have been similarly treated : thus w’e have e/, foenum, 
(§ 63), /e///; ei in poena (w'hich was poijie in Old French, §63), 
pcinc ; also e from foemina,yc//////c. 

III.—AU. 

§ 106. Just as ai became ae, then e, so au becomes ao, then 0 . 
This change is to be seen more than once m classical times ; as in 
Clodius for Claudius, olla for aula, plestrum for plaustrum, ex- 
plode from plaudo, sufifoco from fauces: it becomes common in the 
decadence of the Latin language : thus Festus says that in his days 
auricula, aurum were pronounced oricula, orum by country people. 
In Merovingian documents the substitution of o for au is general. 


^ When once ae and ee had both become e, an inextricable confusion 
sprang up in Latin orthography between them ; and thus we find poena, 
coena, wrongly written paona, caena. 
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§ 107. All always begins by brxominc^ n in French : as aurum, or ; 
clausiis, clos : ausare *, osor ; causa, chosc^. 'Fhis o usually remains 
in Modern French^, except when followed by a consonant which 
disappears: in this case o becomes on in Modern Fiench: as in 
laudo, (). Fr. loi\ lour; compare also aut, ou ; inrauco ejiroui. 
It is clear that we must not confound this ou fr^m O. FV. o with the vu 
which comes fia^m the sollening of / into //, as in caulis, O. F'r. chol, 
ihuu. 

§ 108. Before a guttural (as auca), or in a proparoxyton word 
ending in ius, ia, ea, &:c., an, after passing into o, lollows the rule 
which we have noticed as holding invariably in this case (§§ 83, 84), 
and is iot.icised into as auca, oie^\ nausea, ?ioNe ^ ] gaudium, 
/oie ; Sabaudia, Sai'oie : a change which c\(‘n reaches to such w'orhs 
as claustrum, cloi/re^; adbaubare, ahoyo', in which cases there is no 
guttural. 


ClIAPTlcR TV\ 

Tine Latin C'onsonants. 

§ 109. A consonant which stands between two vowtIs, like the t 
in maturus, disa[)[)ears in F'rench ; thus w'e have augustus, aou/; 
credentia, creance ; dotare, doucr ; ligare, Jirr ; vocalis, voyclle. 

§ 110. The consonants may be divided into : — • 

1. Exjilosivc : (i) Labials, p, b (soft and dull p, wxak and 

sonorous b). 

(ii) Dentals, t, d (strong and dull t, sonorous d). 
(ill) Gutturals, c, g. 

^ Learned writers have often reconstructed, and wrongly so, the OUl 
French forms, with a view to bringing tliem back to what they conceived 
to be the original Latin form: thus the very correct Old Fr. po^vre trom 
pauper, torel from tauroUum, have been rewritten as pau'vre^ tdurcau^ 
by the clerks. 

- In one or twx cases Modern French has treated this Old Fr. o as if it 
had been a primitive Latin o, and has changed it regularly (§ 79) into 
tu: thus cauda, paucum, gave the Old Fr. />o, softened in Modern 
French into qurue^ ptu, i he old form roc, or cotie^ is still to be seen in 
the derivative couard. 

We have seen (§ 84) how often the Latin as it becomes wxakcr in 
French takes two forms: thus paucum. when it lost its guttural inlhience, 
became peu^ but in Old French, when it retained some memory ot it, it 
was pot; and similarly auca loses all trace of the guttural in the O. Fr. 
or, oue, but recovers it again in ote, 

'‘In Old French we have also the more regular form clostre, 

^ The Latin Consonants have been rewritten by M. Brachet for this 
volume. 
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IT. Asj)lrate : h. 

111. Scini-vocals : j, v. 

\\'. Proloiigccl: (i) Labial, f (ph). 

(ii) DciilaL, s, X, z. 
V. Liquids : r, 1. 

VL Nasals : n. 


Explosive Con'son'axts. P, P. 

(i) T.aiuals. Strong P. 

§ 110. The Latin initial p always remains nnchangcal ’ ; pcaiiper- 
tatem, yv///77 (7/; pacare, /qjv r/ palatium, /aUiis. 

§ 111. IMedial p drops to b in popular Latin, and this b in its 
turn drops to v in Lieneh : thus the classical saponeui, ripa, crepare, 
saporem, become saboncm, viba, crebare, saborem in Merovingian 
days: but (as we see, § 113) b diops neca-hsaiily to ?' in Lreiieh, 
and the fonns sabonem, riba, crebare, saborem, be come .sai'on, /vre , 
trever, savi ur'^. 

P having such a distance to pass (p to b, b to 7')^ it is eas\ to see 
that when imnlial it is not syncopated in French; still tlu're is one 
e.xaiiqile of this sync'ope in a//, O Fr. sdi, from sa(p)utus 

In some cases p befoie another consonant di^.iptiears, as acea- 
pitum, accaptum, achat ; rupta., roiiic. Sometimes it remains as 


' It is no objection to this rule th.it w(‘ have hoitc from piixida heeaiise 
the Romans themselves called it bvixida ; FI.kkIus tin* gi-.immari.m men- 
tions this as a popular and incorrect pronunciation of the word.— (Cdosses 
of Placidus, ap. Mai. Gi. Auct vi. 570.) Compare also the el.issieal Latin 
buxus from Gr. ttv^os. I'he ch.mgc of initial p into h cannot therefore he 
attributed here to the French, hut to tlie pojiular Latin. 

In apicla (chcille ; apotheca, houtique; caexoulla, cih^hle ; capanna, 
cahanc, it seems at iirst that the L.itm p had been .inc-sled in its deseemt 
at b, WMthout being able to droj) to 'v: but, in tact, these words ,ire not 
Trench {i. c. tlicy h.ive not come straiglit from the Latin); they have been 
imported (as may be seen m tlie Dietionar) ) some Irom Provence, others 
from Italy: and conse(]nen(iy they do not vitiate the rule laid down, d'iie 
same is tlm case with the w'ord acahit, which is an ullensive con uption of 
aceapitum h 

Such words as vaporem, luipiur ; stupicliis, stupide ; occupare, oc~ 
caper; capitale, capitale, &c., which retain the iiuaii.il p int.ui, arc all 
ot IcMrned origin (§ 36 ). \\v must, however, cxeejit some such lorms as 

capitulum, chnpitre; epistola, epitre ; pajoilionGiii, papillon ; caponein, 
chapon; apostolus, apoiie; cai3itellum cbupaeau; capulare, chapeler, 
which arc cieaily moic than half popular, and have yet partly rcmi. lined 
in a learned torm, for reasons which one cannot always readily explain. 
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V, cupra, cufvre. So also pi becomes pj, and dicn disappears, as 
in apium, apjum, ache ; appropiar©, appropjare, approdur. 

§ 112. Final p disappears : lupum becomes O. Fr. /on, which the 
h'arncd from the riftcenth century onwards have rewritten in the lorm 
/onp, in which the imitative p still remains mute h 

When followed by a (in French e mute), the flnal p is rep:arded as 
a medial, and passes regularly into v : as ripa, rive ; cupa, cure ; 
lupa, louve ; rapa, rave ; sapa, sh'e ; caepa, cive. 

Soft B. 

§ 113 . The Latin initial b remains unchanged : bucca, louche ; 
bovGin, ha'll/ ; bene, hieii ; bonum, /oiJi. 

The Latin medial b wlam soft never remains in the middle of 
a word ^ but drops to the as])irated v\ dobere, / caballuin, 

iheval ; habere, avoir. In some cases the Latin b, having become v, 
docs not stay there, but treats that v as if il weic the original letter; 
it then undcagoes the change considered below, § 141, i. e. it dis- 
appears: adbaiibare becomes a/joyer ; habentem, c7iv/7/// debutus, 
(in; habutus^\ ( ). Fr. eu. eii ; robiginem, rov^ne ; suburra, saorre : 
subumbrare, somlrer ; subundare, sonder ; tabanum, laon ; tubel- 
lum (?), viburna, vwrne ; nubem, nue ; bibutus ' ^ formerly 
l)eU, now bu. 

§ 114 . b'inal b disappears r ibi, O. Fr. first iv, then I\Todcrn 
Fr. ubi, ou ; debeo, O. Fr. doi, d<ds ; scribo, O. IT. eseri, e'ens ; 
unless followed by a (as is also the case with p, see § 112), when 
it becomes v: tdiba^/eve; proba, / entyba, cndivc^\ 

* As to r/v/from caput, the permutation comes in another way. Caput 
became capu in coinnion Latin, then the regular permutation fp to b, 
b to ad gave in Merovingian Latin the form cabo ; aiul this is succeeded 
bv the French form cb/’ve in the tenth century (et preparavit dominus 
ederani super caput Jone . . un edre sore sen chc’ve^ ‘an ivy-bush ovc'r 
his liead,’ is a phrase found in a lioimly on Jonah of the tenth century). 
Che-ve became chef^ like bovem, banif; ovum, mif; vivum, a’//; see 
§ 142. 

^ The words which retain the h arc all learned, such as probus, '?/.>(“ ,* 
subitus, snhit, S:c.; and even laborare, Inhonrer; habitus, /eohit ; laborem, 
labcur; habitaro, hednter^ in spite of their adoption into common use, are 
of learned origin. The only exceptions anumg popular forms to the rule 
of p passing into a;, are obedire, obdir ; and abisraum *, abioie. 

•‘In Western patois we still have the form e'vut lor ck, marking the 
transition from ha(b)utus * to aimt, then caw/, eii, eu. 

Similarly the imperfects in abam, &c., have formed suecessivcly e'l'e, 
eie, oie, ois, ais : lavabam, O. Fr. la^vc^'e, then, by dropping the second •v, 
iandte^ lanjoie^ la'vois, la-vais, 

^ The exception sebum, stiif, is not due to the French: Pliny writes it 
sevum, so that the change is not from b to/, but from v to/. 

Z 
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(ii) Dentals. T, D. 

Soft T. 

§ 115. The Latin t had al\va\s a dented sound, except wlicn it 
])rcceded the combined vowels ia, ie, io, in, in whiidi cases it \v\ls 
sibilant. In this ease t was ciiuivaieiit to s or soli c, as is seen in the 
Latin itself, in which we have contio and coneio. It tails in hreiuh 
to s or ss or c, as in jnstitia, y/As/cm' y nniitins, nojicc ; titioiieni, 
iisnn ; rationem, rai.soji. 

§ 116. Initial t always remains: tantum, ianl : tabula, iahk ; 
totum, iout ; titioncm, tison ; tiitnro, tucr ; testa, iclc. 

§ 117. Medial t underitoes t\\o succi'ssivc ('han<.n*s : (i) it becomes 
d in Old French, (2) this d di^ai^pears ; and then the two voxels whi( h 
are thus brought toi;ether are contracted. 'Thus mntare, vitellum, 
imperatorem, aetaticum, became O. Fr. iniid^r^ vcdal, unf t ) ad(n\ 
idijgc. In the t^^el^th century this medial d bee'ins to be rcLtarded 
as if it had been an oricjin.il Latin d (s('e § 120), and as sik h it 
disappeared 0 and the words bec'ame vc d, cvijHre-u)\ 

and these a^aaiin, towarcL the close rd' the middle a,e;es, witc ( on- 
tracted into vkiji, empc}(U)\ Thus one sees that the im dial 

Latin t passes throuieh thn‘e stages: isi, at the origin of the Ibt luh 
language it passes from the soft to the soiioioiis stat(% b('coniing 
d; 2nd, this medial d is drop[)ed ; .:;rd, the vowels thus brought 
together are usually contracted, though sometimes tliey are Se\ered 
by intcrealation 

We sul)join the full list of T/atin avords whii h contain the medial 
t and have jiassed through these three stages 'b - 

Abbatissa, abbadissa, aldui-ts\t\ aldussr; netat.ieiim, aedatiennn, 
fd( 7 i^i\ e (so also with armiirt' jjoin armatura); fi(»in 

botellus ; ca/iier from quaternum ; carredu lioiii quadratclluin ; 


' Such words faladhj, .udade^ cascade^ arc of foi'cign origin. 

^ Such a hiatus as may exist betwci-n two Latin \o\vc‘ls, not being pc'r- 
inissible in French, is j)Ut an end to m one of two wMys: eitlicr (i) by con- 
Irac'tion, winch combines tlie two in < ne ; or, ( 2 ) by intei e, il.it ion, \\ Im h 
disjoins tli(un, and sejeirates them by an inti rposed consonant. \Ve h.ive 
iiot scim coiUriction at work; intercalation m.iy he seen in the following 
examp'e; polt'cre, O. Fr. fodir, then po-oir, ])y loss of the d; tium, t(') 
avoid hiatus, a u is introilnced, and it becomes po-'v-oir^ wliencc Modern 
l'"r. pnn'vrdr. 

Medial t naturally ficrsists in all learni'd w'ords : natalis, nnf/il; 
nativus, 7iatif; votavc, n'f.ter. It is to be found also in some jiojinlar woials: 
butieula, houtnih-: catulliare, cbatouillvr : eapitaneum, chi^>rt,nn; 
quatere (.b. cai'tr ; Britannia, medictatom, mdihe] pictateni! 

////V; pictantia, pitdncc : piotosum, p/tn/y; iota, tordc : and it e\en 
becomes it in beta, /n-iU’ : blitum, hlitte' carota, carrjtte ; quietus, quHic, 
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ansirr from censitarius ; chainc frc^ni catena; cou^sin from cnlcitinus ; 
connnucr Irom co^nmutare; crnr from quiritaro; dclaytr from dilatare; 
di'voucr from devotare ; dnloire from dolatoria ; doucr, from dotare ; 
dii( hcsse liom ducatissa/; e'divcr from scutarius ; cUniiitr from 
sternutaro ; f<u ficjin fatutus"" ; f^?^d!c Irom craticnla ; ntnrur from 
maritare ; from motipsimus ; incfavtr fr(fm mcdietarius ; vuut 

iioin mutettus*; 7ioel from natalis; oubldr from obi i taro ; p(H'Ie 
trom patella; pouvoir from potere'^; praird iiom prataria ; pte'iiu 
from pratclhun ; poussif (rom pulsativus • ; pucr fiom putere ; 
roudir from rotella; scan Horn sitollus ; sciour from succutere ; 

/(/' fiom sollicitare ; iiiroir from tei'ritorium ; tru?' from tritare"'; 
tiur from tutari ; ihrlucux from virtutosua ' ; vidle from vitella ; 
vouir from votaro ' . 

§ 118. Final t iindra'i'^ocs like (lian<ros willi medial t. In case of 
a word endiiii^ in inn, t disappears, toi;ether with ih(‘ terminalicm ; 
as i)ratum,/vr'/ cornntuni, cornu. [For further examples see under 
Uie sufli\( s -atns, § 201 ; -utus, § 201 ; Fr. tateni, § 2^0 ‘.] 

In a few instances final t becomes J\ as in sitim, soif. For d = t = f 

^^ee § 122. 


Sonorous D. 

§ 119. Initial d always lemains: dies, di ; dccaniis, doyen ; donaro, 
douner ; dextrariiis, des/rnr. Jour, from djurniim ; jus</ui\ from 
de-usquo, diusquo, djusque, fall under a dilTerent case; namel}^, that 
in which d is followed by iu, and the i, becoming; consonantal as a j, 
CNentually ejects tlu' d, thoupdi it has been retained for centuries in the 
dj, dz forms (the form zabolus is found in Latin for diabolus) ; and 
the dj semnd remains in the Italian 

§ 120. IMedial d remained in Fiench up to about the middle of 
the (deventh century, and is found in French MSS. of that apm ; 
m the latter half of that century this d is softcmal into a sound 
half sibilant, answerintt to the two Fmp,lish ih sounds; and this, in 
Certain French IMSS. wiitten in Fmtrland, has actually been indicated 
by the sipm Ik: thus videro becomes successively 7'td(ir (in the 
Chanson de Roland, in the ele\'enth century); Vttheir (in the Vie 
de S. Brandon, a twelfth-century poem); tluai 7r\ir in later texts 
(whence successively veoir and 7W>'). So similaily lor accahhr, 
cadabulum; aimant, adamantem; asscoir, assedore ; bailhr, bada- 

' It must he rememhered that the dread of the hiatus has hafl a ten- 
d('uey to luoleet the consonant: thus the t remains in fat fiom fatuus. 
Compare G. Paris ; Soc. de linguist i(pie, s. \,fadc. 
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culare*; %rr, badare ; Miir, benedicere ; c/ianre, cadontia*; 
i'hoir, cadere; chuir, caduta*; om/hr, confidare*; coufumcc, con- 
Mentia; crovimce^ credentia; cruel, crudelis ; erhnee^ credentia; 
crumiii, crudelitatem ; dmu^, denudatus ; dcchcance, decadentia; 
dimanche, die-dominica ; echcanre, cxcadentia*; eufouir, infodero ; 
euvahir, invadere ; fidelis; fiaticcr, fidontiaro*; fur, Mare; 

fouir, fodere; fouilhr, fodiculare gladiolus; firavir, 
gradire ^ ; joyau, gaudiellum ; jouir, gaudere ; joyciix, gaudiosus ; 
juif, judaeiis; loner, laudare ; moellc, medulla; ine chant, minus- 
oadentem^; medietatem ; moyen, medianus; rnoycn, modiolus; 

niais, nidacem ; nouir, nodare ; noueux, nodosus ; neiioyer, nitidare ; 
ohe'ir, obedire ; ouir, audire ; parvis, paradisus ; peaye, pcdaticum ; 
pion, pedonem ; pou, peduclus * ; preseance, praesidentia ; ran(;o?i, re- 
demptionem ; suer, sudaro ; suairc, sudarium ; scoir, sedere ; seam e, 
sedentia; trahir, trer&QVQ', /r^7///’sYW, traditionem ; //y/ZZ/y , traditor. 

This rule luis no true exceptions: odorem, odeur ; rudis, rude ; 
studium, are not in j)Oint, being learned woids, ^vllatcver may 
be said. As to viduum, vide, this persistence of the d is, on the 
contrary, confirmatory of this rule. We have noticed (§ 118, note i), 
that the dental t remains in like manner before die liiatus of uu, 
uo, which protects the jaecedmg consonant: as may be seen in 
fatuus, quatuordecim, (juaiorze ; batualia, bafaille. In a few 
cases the Latin d has been represented by Fieneh /, as append! ciuni, 
appeniis. 

§ 121. Final d is softened into / in very early French, then this 
/ ceases to be pronounced, and disappeais from ^ISS.: thus mer- 
cedem becomes successively mcrcit, then tnerei. Some woids have 
retained this /, as de-unde, dont ; viridis, vert ; subinde, souveui, 
A certain number of words, however, have diri'ctlv lost the dental 
without passing through the / stage in any extant MS. : as Mein./rT; 
crudum, cm; nudum, Jiu ; medium, vii ; hodic, hui ; podium, 
pui. Some of these w^ords have been recast by the learned and the 
clerks at the end of the middle ages, so as to get back to th(‘ Latin 
forms: thus medium, pedem, nodum, nidum, after having become 
mu^, pie, neu, ni, were altered to viuid, pied, nccud, lud ; this d is not 
pronounced. 

§ 122. In a few cases there is a transformation of this final d 
into / (compare the / from t in sitim, soif ; ablatum*, hlc{f^)\ 
thus feodum makes fief; modum, vicratf ; Judaeus, jiuj ; and such 
names of places as Marbodus, Marbxuf; Pambodus, Pambccuf 
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Chronological Rlsume of the History of the Dentals. 



iNiriAL 

t 1 d 

Medial 

« 1 d 

Final 

t 
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d 

Merovingian Latin 

/ 

d 

d 

i d 

d 

French before loth century . . 

/ 

d 



d 

t 

After A, u. 1050 

/ 

d 

! 

th 


• • 

From the 12th century .... 

I / 

d 

1 

* * 

•• 

•• 

1 .. 


(iii) Gutturals. C, O. 


C. 

§ 123 . The Latin c was hard and pronounced like k, whether 
before e and i, or before a, o, and u: the Romans said kikero, 
fekerimt, kivitatom. In French this hard sound has perished 
before e and and has been replaced by the sibilant sound (s); 
before a, o, and u it keeps its hard sound : we shall do well to keep 
these two cases distinct. Before the p^roups ia, io, iu, Latin c 
howev(T did not retain its k sound, but became a tz (juditzium, 
contzio, oflitzia), the history of which we will consider separately. 

§ 124 , Initial c remains iinchanpmd, (i) before e, as centum, cent; 
cedere, ceder : (2) before i, as cippus, cep; cireulus, circle: (3) before 
o, as colluiii, con; cornu, cor; cornua, come; corpus, corp^ : and some- 
times this c becomes a y, as coquus, quenx; cotem, queux. In words 
like coactare*, cacher; coagulare, caiUer^ in which the o is absorbed by 
the subsecpient vowel, the rule of continuance of the c is respected, for 
the Old French was coaeJur (the form coailler is to be found in the 
Oxford Psalter); and the 0 has been dropped at a later time : (4) before 
u, as cutonna, couenne ; curtom. (ouri; currere, culpa, culpe. 

ILdore au, c remains, or becomes q, when the au is treated as 
a simple o ; whence cauda, coda, queue ; while causa, caulis, have 
changed c into ch (chose, chou). 

§ 125 . In conflare, (;onJler, and crassus, gras, the c has dropped 
to g. Cp. cupellettum gohclet, though here the French origin of 
the word is doubtful. Compare the pronunciation of such words as 
Reine Claude, which is pronounced Glaude, or seconde, almost })ro- 
nounced segonde. 
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§126. Leforc a, initial c iindcrt^oes a very peculiar cliani^e: it 
passes through the successive aspirated sounds X'7/, z/i/f, A//, fh; 
whence carrus, chdr. d his clianj^e, ol which tlieie is not a trace 
in IMerovint^ian Latin, was prodiued early in I'lauKh : e///c/' is found 
for capiii in the Cantilenc de Sainlc iMilalie ; still it was lon^ heloie 
It got into general iis(^ in wiiting: as late as the end of the eleventh 
century we find camhre and canter in French MSS., whereas it is 
certain that at that date the jironunciation w'as cJuinihre ami chauLr. 
This change of e into ch is to be met with in — 

Champ, campus , chance, cadentia ; chaine, catena ; chef, caput ; 
chair, caro ; chevre, capra ; chien, canis ; c/c'se, causa; champetre, 
campestias; champion, campionem"^; chicon'e, eichoreum ; chuuil, 
canalis ; chape, cappa ; chapeau, capelluni * ; chape lie, capella '' ; 
cheptet, capitalo ; charnel, earnalis ; ihirnur, carnarium ; chaite, 
cathedra; chaloir, caloro ; chcjJunuaii, calamelliis ; chahur, calorcin; 
chambre, camera; chancel, cancellus ; chanceler, canccllare ; chaju ir, 
canutire ; chancre, cancer ; chandelle, candela ; chan^^er, cambiare '' ; 
cha?ioine, canonicus; chanson, cantionein ; chanbe. cantor; (hanbi , 
cantaro; canteiium ; chanrre, cannabis: ^ //(^/cAv, capulare ; 

chapiteaii, capitellum ; chapiire, capitulum ; chapioi, caponem ' ; 
char, carrus ; chari^er, carricai'e ; (haflnai, carbonem ; drUibai, 
cardonem^'; charner, carricare ; c/hrtc, carritatem ; <harme, cannon; 
channe, carpinus ' ; char mere, cardinariad'’; ( bar pi )iiit r, carpentarius ; 

cai'pero * ; c//(7/ r/c’, carruca ; chaibe, career; ^ AuLe, capsa ; 
captiare ^ ; chaste, castus ; rAuo/A/c, easibula * ; iJuit, catus*; 
chdfaigne, castanoa; chd/eau, eastelliim ; ch/pmoi, catenioneni ; 
chdtier, castigare ; chatouilhr, catulliaro * ; chdtmr, castraire ; chaiid, 
calidus; chaudicre, caldaria ; chaiifftr, calefaccre * ; chan me, 
calamus; chamse, calceus ; chaii^see, calccara ‘ ; ihaiivc, calvum; 
chatix, calcom ; chemtn, caminus ; chenunde, eaininata ' ; chemise, 
camisia ; c/7(iv7t7/, canalis ; chenil, canilo ; clundle, canicida*; chenu, 
canutus ; clu r, caras ; chcre, cara ; chercher , circarc ; chelif, cax)tivu 3 ; 
cheiuil, caballus ; cheimucher, eaballicare ; cfnvecur, capicerium ; 
chevelrc, capistrum ; cheveu, capillus ; chville, clavicula ; cherre, 
capra; chev) eiiil, capreolus*; efuz, casa ; chun, canis; chichc, 
ciccum ; chiche, cicer ; choir, cadere. 

§ 127. In a certain number of casi's the initial ch goes still fintluT 
and becomes sometimes evim/; capella /r/rr/A / caryophyllum’ 
birojle ; camitem * (from eames), janh ; caveola. g/cA-; cammarus’ 
d, Yx. jamblc (a eiayfish), (and periiaps jaw’ir qualilicaro! 

cal f care). 

§ 128. This ch for ca did not exist in the Pirard dialed'- 
Aviiencc came the forims camp„gne, case, which have enteied 

^ See Historical Grammar, p. 2 i. 
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tlic- French language side by side wilh champ, champagne, cha^\r, from 
campus, Campania, capsa. 'fo the same; iii{ku:iice may be atinbuled 
siK'li irregular form^ as cavea, side by side wilh cavcola, 

ca/tlc from capuluni (supplanting the O. Fr. chahlc); cocker from 
calcare (supplaniing the (). Fr. chothet\ whi( h survives in the names 
of certain birds, < hncJic-pierre, cJnv he-poule) ; heiil.e also caiichcmar, and 
the diminutive cailloii (from calcullum '', whence 0 . Fr. caillel^ Ijartsch, 
raslurelles, 120); and aFo cava, care. 

I>y the side of these excej)Uons, dm^ to the influence of certain dia- 
lects of the Tamgue d’Oil, we must ])Ul the wools due to the innuence 
of the ProveiKprl ; such as capitclliun (O. Fr. cJiadtl), cadeau; cai:)sa, 
taissc (doubld of chdssc)'. or due to the innuence of the Italian; 
such as caput, cap (It. capo')\ cadentia, cadence (It. cadenza)) cal- 
care, cah/urr (It. calcare)] cava/nr^ Ciinallle, capiianu\ calccnn, &c. 

§ 129 . IMedial c. Fehu'C a, o, u, medial c ])ass('s into g in FIcto- 
vmgian Lai in, which lias pagare, vogare, logarc, instead of pacare, 
voearo, locarc, S:c. So also the ch ot achates, being tieated as c, 
drops to at^ale. This g drojis to tlie seim-vocal ;h w'hicli later is 
apain reduced to a simjile i : thus braca becomes hrap(L tluai haja, 
tlitm hrale. Similarly ct bei ona-s //, ns abstractus, ahdrall: cl dr(>ps 
to //, as ductiJis, duc’lis, dvnille : cr brroims //', as fac’re, , 

benedic’re, hdnir; deduc’re, dediiire. In some ( ases medial c becomes 
y, as ei'iqiie, C 7 U s'ljne, liom episcopus hdnal cc is often redueed to c, as 
11) siccus, sec; beccus, hec ; saccus, sac. Wlien the final c is between 
two vowels it disapjiears; as amicus, ami. Soft c becomes as avi- 
cellus, oi\eau; placere, plaisir. 


O. 


§ 130 . Initial Latin g, wdiether hard or soft, usually remains in 
French: as gustus, ge///; gobionem, gonjon ; gigantem, gean/ ; 
gemcr G. gelndrc ; gemma, gem me; gentom, gens (gcj/l). It sometimes 


^ In acutum, algu ; acucia % oiguille; the Latin c has been cxcc'p- 
tionally stopped in its descent at g; and in secundum, it has re- 

mained nnehanged: we must not put among such c.ises the words cicadula, 
c'n:aJe ; Iica, Jigue ; vicarium, nuguier ; ficarium, figider ; draconem, 
cl I cc^on, \\h\c\\ have been borrowed tiom the Froveii^al c/galcc, Jiga dLFw 
lorm was Jie and /er, see the Oxford Psalter), 'I'lguier, droy^o Ciconia, 
ci'ggne, IS a ease in point, as the Old French lorm was so’ig?ie. As to 
locusta, Icmgnujte, tin's nasal form must come from a iorin loncusta ; 
tlic simi)le form has regularly lost its c, and has ben'ome /aonjk (lound 
in the O.xford Psalter). Finally ague from ciouta is probably a learned 
word. 
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is softened into /, as in gaudere, yWr ; gemellus, / galbinus, 

jaiine, 

§ 131. IMedial g also remains; as angustia, angoisse ; cingulum, 
siDigle ; lingula, ofiglc ; largus, large. Also it (lr()})s to j : as Ande- 
gavi, It sometimes disap[)ears, as in ligare, //i /' / liigerum, 

Loire ; legere, lire. 

But g before 1, m, n, r, and d, disap])ears in French, in whatever 
part of the vord it occurs, being vocaliseil into a )■; vigilare, vig'lare, 
Vt'iUcr; strigula, strig la, e// 7 //e; pigmentum, ///; tragero^', trairc; 
legere, lire; nialignum, inalin ; Magdalena, Madelmie; frigidus 
(frig’dus),y)'e7(/. Com[)are ytyi^wo-Ko), gnoseo, nosco ; gnatus, natus. 

§132. Final g remains when it goes with n: as longus, long; 
stagnum, eiang ; pugnus, poing ; dignus, dignc ; in other cases it 
disappears, as legem, loi ; regom, roi. Thougli it lemains in longus, 
long, it is dropped in longe, loin. 


II. — The Aspirate. II. 

§ 133. The Latin li was not, like the French //, a mute letter, 
uniironounced and only written^: the Romans oiiginallv aspiialed 
their h with a certain vigour (like the Gtaanaii //) ; for i\lariiis 
Victorinus, the grammarian, as late as the louith century, directs 
his countrymen thus: ‘ Frofundo spiritu, anhelis faucibus, ex])loso 
ore fundetur.' 

The aspirate, being of all letters the liardest to pronounce and 
requiring the most eKort, of necessity undergoes more softening than 
any other letter, in obedience to the ‘ law of least action,’ § 139. Just 
as the Latin had abandoned almost all the aspirates of the Indo- 
Luropean primitive languages (as})irates which weie retained in the 
Greek, and still more in the Sanscrit), the French lias completely 
dropped the Lai in aspirated h, and, ceasing to pronounce the letter, 
naturally also give up writing it^. 

§ 134. Initial h. Just as the archaic Latin w'ords holus (a bean); 
hera (a mistiess) ; her (a hedgehog), droppetl to olus, era, er, in 


' What is called the French aspir.ited h is not rcallv such ; it is not 
really yn-onounced, but siinply has the j)Owcr of stopping the elision of the 
yirectaling vowel, as le-heros, tne-hdir: or it stands lor a final consrinant * 
thus Pierre cst bais.sahle is pronounced Pierre eh-aissabic; whilst on the 

pronounced 

2 It is unnecessary to repeat that we do not trouble ourselves about 
learned words such as homicida, honiicide ; halitaro, habitare, 
ha biter ; heros, heros. &c. 
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classical days, so the common Latin suppressed the aspirated h, 
and wrote oc, ordeiis, eredes, onostus, omo, which arc found in 
Inscriptions of imperial days for hoc, hordeum, heredes, honestus, 
homo. The Frcncli lant(iia^m, carrying on this tendency, has aiJoir, 
on, or, orge, out, tnuore, for liabere, homo, hora, hordeum, hoc-illud, 
hanc-horara. Similarly we have ordtac frorn*0. Fr. ord, horridus ; 
and h'erre, 0. Fr. /c/rc, hedera h In short, it invariably suppressed 
what was to them a useless lelter, and said also hominem, onime; 
hodie, u/ ; herha, fr/^e ; hereditare, erittr ; heres, oir ; hori, it r ; 
hibernum, iihr ; hora, cure, d'hese regular forms w ere afterwards 
corru[)ted by the learned, who restored the mute h; whence the 
rnodc'in forms hojuine, hui, herhe, &c., which, therefore, do not really 
break the knv laid down in § 133, as might appear at fust sight. 

§ 135. IMedial h. Just as classical Latin sigipressed the aspirate 
sound in ni(h)il, co(h)ortein, mi(h)i, pre(h)endo, contracting these 
words into nil, cortom, mi, prendo, so the French, seeking to abolish 
this medial aspirate, employed the two usual methods given above 
(§ 117, note 2 ) — contraction or intercalation: Jo(h)anne3 is con- 
tracted into then /con, pronounced Jan; but in fraire from 

tra{h)erG we* have the other process ; the aspirate becomes a guttural, 
and tra(h)ere beconu'S tra-g-erc. (lor tragere *, see traire in the 
dictionary b) Tragere, regularly contracted into tragre, becomes 
traire, by changing gr to ir (§ 131). d'he same case is found in 
medieval T.atin : vehere becomes vegere, to soften the hiatus; and 
similarly we find grugem for gruem. 

The suppression of the aspirated h explains to us why th, ph, ch, 
which were learned importations of T.atiii savants for the Greek 
6, cj), X, have been treated in French as if they were t,/, c. 


III. — The Semi- Vocals. J, V. 

§ 136. Two consonants (j, v) bear this name : for they had in 
Latin a sound wdiieli lloated between that of a vowel and that of a 
consonant; the Latin j approaching to i, the Latin v to ou. loom 
this double tendency of these two Latin letters we get in krcnch two 
very distinct ways of treating these semi-vocals, according as they 
incline towards tlie French consonantal or the French vowel slate. In 
the first case, the Latin v and j take in French the form of two 


' Ortolan comes from hortulanus *, through the Provencal. 

[ he torin tragere explains how trahentem has produced traynnt, 
where the y represents the usual vocalisation (§ 131) of the g ol tra- 
gentem. 
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well-marked consonants and / (which is in sound a soft and 
is sometimes represented by that letter) ; thus avena " became avoi)n\ 
and jocale, /h>vz// ; juniceni In tlie second case, the Latin 

j and V, becominL>^ leal vowels, are n'presentcd by i and ou : lienee 
Troja becomes Troic (an i wliich finally disappears in such words as 
je-jnnum, then ycz/z/, a word which is an cxamjilc cjl both jjro- 

cesses): and the m ^ ou at last disappears and leases no tiace; as 
pa-vonem, {/m-7WUt7?i), pa-ou-on^ pa-on. d'his, howeviT, does not hold 
<i:ood of initial v, whieli bein^ streiiL^thened by its position remains in 
French. 

We must now inciuiic how these clianges have taken [ilace, 

J. 

§ 137. This letter, pronounced i-i by the T.atins, who said i-iuvenis, 
mai-ior, for juvenis, major'*, soon underwent two distiiul chaiyL!;es : 
(i) the first tiansforming* this T>atin i-i, in order to mark it better, 
into c/-/, as in ma-di-us, found in medieval Latin for lua-i-us ; 
or di-acere for jacere ; and ( 2 ) w'hen onee the j h.is got a d to 
support Itself, how does it become a consonant? It lakc-s a dj sound, 
diacere = djaccrc, a sound represented in modem Italian by g/ (pro- 
nounced ns in oiaarc. d'his compound </;'/ sound loses Hs 

dental, and is then reduced to the soft or y’ sound (as [iionounced 
by tlie French), d'his, then, is the scale of sounds: 

J ( i-i) — > di-i — dj-i — gi — j (French) : i-iiigum->di-iiigaim — - 
dj -iugum — gingiim , joiig. 

Hearing in mind these preliminary distinctions, w'e may now study 
the passage of the Latin semi-vocal j into Fi ench. 

§ 138. Initial j becomes a consonant, and is sounded as ge : jam 
ja; jaculare *,ycz////r ; Januarius,ylr?;/r7c/'/ jactare,yV/c;'/ jocus / // 
Jovis-dies, yV/c/// jejimus, y^ /?// / jungerc, joindre ; j uncus, jttne 
joculari, joni^hr ; jocari, jouir ; jugum, joug ; juxtare, 
juventia, joirocncc ; jocale, joyou ; Judaeus, jinp ; judicaro, y’//g^ 0 
juvenem, yV/zO/c / Junius, y///;/ / jumentum, yz//zz; ;// / jurare, ///; </'/ 


* The Frencli 'v is a labial consonant, de^^cnerated from the Latin b, 
much as tlie French y, or soft g, is .1 degenciated lunii ol the guttural ch d) 

Pronounced a-ou-ena at Rome. 

^ Pronounced i-iunieem at Rome. 

* Chccro, (y^iinctili.in tells us, w'as aeensfomed to write this medial j 
as i. ‘Sciat enim (aceroni placuisse aiio, Maiiam(]iic, gmnmata i 
senbere.’ Inslit. Orat.i. y 11 . We rnul liulius for Julius in Inscriptions 
under the Knipire. Those Inscriptions and IMSS. wlindi wa-ite Hiesu, 
Hiaspidis, Ilierielio, Hieremie, Trahiani, ior Jesn. Jaspidis, Joricho, 
Jeremias, Trajani, have accur.itely expressed this pronunciation. 

^ For this case, .see under Mai in the Dictionary. 
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jus, Justus, juslr ; a change also oflcn expressed by soft g, 

which is llie same Idler as j in Fnaich : whence jacere, L^c\ir ; 
junicem, genisse ; juniperum, 

§ 139 . Medial j retains the Latin i sound, and disappears when it 
imimaliatcly preci'd('s the tonic vowel : jejunium, ye-////, ///;/ y when, 
oil the other hand, it follow^s the tonic vowad, it leniains as i: 
Troja, Troit' ; raja, raie ; boja, (). Fr. /We, hoiicc ; majus, inai ; 
major, bajulare, WZ/Ary pejor, /Wey pejus, /Wh 


V. 

§ 140 . Initial v always continues, except in the important case of 
V as in Vasconia, GuiUco^m^ Gcislol^uc ; viscum, ^iii ; vadum, 
y’W; vespa, y’//c/>ey vipera, ^uivre. In other wools it remains, as 
vanuni, vain ; viniim, rni ; vcctura, voiliirc ; vulturius, I'diifonr ; 
virtutem, Vtrlu ; vacea, va Ju\ Jn a few’ words v is sireiyylheiied 
into either y', as vicem, ff>is ; or into />, as vervecem, hrtb/s ; 
vaccalarius, hacJiclnr ; vervccarius, hiVL^ir ; veltoiiica, btioivic ; 
Vcsoiitionem, Insau^on ; but thd rise from v to f> is not the weak (jf 
the I'jeiich lanyuaL;c ; it was done in the Latin. Fdioniiis writes 
borboeoin, Limy bettoniea ; in the fifth cdilmw we find berbecarius ; 
in a ti'iith century MS. we have baccalarius. 

§ 141 . Medial v. \Vc know tliat the Latin v was not pionounced 
like the Frem h zy but rather like the Fnglish w (or like the Freiieh on 
sr)und)‘k This sound, which was not a pure consonant like the 
Ibench Vy nor a pure vowad like the French «, but lay betwceii 
the two, has projidly been called SiiniTocal. It has undeigoiie tw(; 
ditferent methods of treatment in Fieiich, according to its appioxn 

* The word aider y very irregularly formed from adjutaro, may heic 
be considered. Adjutare at a very early period be came njutare, as the 
Inscriptions shew us (see Dictionary, s. v, aidevy where also the details 
()1 these chani;cs arc worked out). Ajutare soon became aj’tarc, whence 
aider, Jbreger from abbreviaro, abbrcvjare, abrejare *, is an example 
ot a French standiiyy for a Latin j. 

1 liis rise from v to b, rare in the I.atin also, especially before the 
fourth century, became the rule in certain patois of the Romance lan- 
guages; as the Neapolitan in the Ikist, the Gascon in the West. In 
(yascony the })ronunciation has ahvays been bos from vos ; boule from 
volere *, benir from venire, t^c.; a iiile noticed by Scaliger, who iuunded 
on it the neat and well-known epigram — 

^Non temere anti(]uas mutat V.isconia voces, 

Cui nihil c.st aliud vivere (juam bibere.’ 

It is curious that this same pun occurs, more than a thousand years 
before Scaliger, on a Roman tomb: ‘Dum vixi bibi libenter ; bibito \os 
qiii vivite.’— lieuzer. Or. 6674. 
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mation to the consonantal or to the vowel condition : when tlie 
former, it has produced tlie French as in lavare, Inver ; lovaro, 
lever; privare, ///rv;*; novellum, nouveau; lixivia, Lssive ; viven- 
tem, vivani ; FTovember, novenihre ; gingiva, geticivc. This, how- 
ever, is not universal; for when the semi\ocal v inclines towards the 
vowel souml, it disappears in French : thus pavonem (pronounced 
pa-ou-onem in Rome) soon beeamc pa-onem, whence paon ; simi- 
larly avunculus ([ironounced a-ou-unculus) soon was contracted 
to a-unculus ; the f.atin j)oets treat it as a trisyllabic word ; it is 
also to be found as aunculus in several Inscriptions. Thus, loo, 
wc find in Inscriptions noember for no-v-omber, juentutem for 
ju-v-entutem. Tliis loss of tlie v is to be found also in classical 
Latin, as in bourn for bovum*' ; audii for audivi ; redii for redivi^' ; 
amarunt for amaerunt '', for amaverunt ; pluere for pluvere^. 'Lhe 
Appendix Probi speaks of ais for avis; rius for rivusb This loss 
of v ^ also takes place in French: as in pavonem, pami ; pavorein, 
peur ; aviolus*, aieiil ; vivenda, viandc ; clavaro, cloutr ; avunculus, 
onclc ; ouaille ; pluvia, y caveola, / uvetta*, / 

obliviosus, ouhlkux. 

§ 142. Final v is always hardened into f at the end of words : 
this phenomenon, which is opposed to the law stated below, § 167, is 
easily explained. Most of tlie \)o[)ular words which chan,a;e v into f 
are monosyllabic: bovem, laeiif ; brevem, href; cervum, ctrf ; 
clavem^, clef; navem, 7ief ; nervum, nerf ; novus, mu ; novum, 
neuf ; ovum, ocuf ; salvum, sauj ; servum, SirJ ; sevum, siiif ; 
vivum, vif ; gravem, grhf; vidvum, luuf*. Now we know that 
monos\ llables shew a marked desire to strengthen themselvi-s, either 
at the beginning by as|)iration, or at the end, by introducing a strong 
consonant as a bulwark against phonetic decay. Besides, without 
insisting on this fact, the true cause of the change Iroin v to y lies in 
the general tendency which leads the French language to rejilace soft 
consonants at the end of w'ords by strong ones, in order to give 
greater support to the voice. For this reason the soft d and^g in this 
position are replaced in pronunciation by the strong / and c, as in 
sdfjg el eau, grand homnic, where i^ang is pronounced sane, and grand, 


^ ‘Rivus non rius, avis non ais.’—App. Prohi. 

In Andegavi, Pietavi, clavus, pronoimeed by the Romans Andc- 
ga-ou-i, Picta-ou-i, cla-ou-is, &c., the Latin v (ou) joins the preceding 
a, and forms the clijilithong aou ; which, following the' law of translorm.i- 
tion into French (au, then c/, lastly on), has formed the three words yin/ou, 
Poitou, clou. 

^ Why is tlie/of r/c/mute (whence tlic orthography cle) while it remains 
sonorous in the other words? 

^ lhe lollowing arc longer words :—captivum, chetif; nativum, naif' 
pulsativum, ogivum ogif; restivum, rdtif. 
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: and similarly lh(^ final v is stron.i^thrned into /I Wlicn v is 
not final, there is no loiiL^cr any reason for this strenq-thening process, 
and it remains unchanged according to § 140. d'his is the reason 
why the feminine of adjectives in -i/\^ -ive ; and why we have bovem, 
/urif but bovarius, houvnr ; navem, jicf^ lint navirium *, 7 iaTire ; 
servum, serf, hut servire, servir ; salvum, sduf ^^hwi salvare*, sativtr ; 
nativum, naif, but nativitatem, fiairete'. 'I'lie same rule enables us 
to explain the relation between the primitive chrf and the derivatives 
chevei, achever^ and between such words as ^r^'and hrevet^ relief and 
relever. 


IV. The Prolonged Consonants. 

(i) Labial. F. 

§143. Initial f remains: fortem, for/ ; focum, fu; fata, fee : 
fabula, fable; fora s, y'e/w, w' Inch last wMird became hors at an carl)- 
date, just as (J. h r. (a troop o( stallions) and fareh- (clothes?) 

became haras and hanhs. 'The Latin f being only one degree 
stronger than h, we find this same exchange between the archaic 
Latin fostis, fircum, foliis, and the classical liostis, hiremn, (olus?). 

§ 144. Medial f invariably remains: refutiare, refimr ; defondere, 
defndre, See., with the one exception of scrofella*, drouellc. 

§ 145. Final f remains : tufus, tuf ; but, if followed by a mute a, it 
becomes 7 ;, as genovefa, ^encvicvc. 

§ 146. By the side of the spirant f the I.atin had received from tlu‘ 
Greek, and has yiassed on to the French, another aspirate cp, the 
history of which must now be considered. 

The Greek (/), />h (wrongly pronounced by us as an /), had a very 
distinct sound of its own, differing from the Latin f Ouinctilian and 
Priscian tell us that to pronounce f w'c must use a stronger aspiration 
than we should with cj), and that in so doing the lowT*r lip should not 
touch the upper row of teeth. The (/> was pronounccal like the 
English /A in shepherd. A p thus aspirated necessarily dropped down 
to the common p when used by persons whose ears weic not fine 
enough to recognise so slight a distinction ; and thus at Rome, wEilst 
the upper classes, in transferring (/> made it first pli, afterwards f, the 
common people made it a p, thus suppressing its delicate aspirate : 
as in dc/)u7;, which has produced the double Latin form, the learned 


' On the other hand, the strong / forms an exception, being softened 
into a 2 , at the end of words, as in nous ahnnns, aux enfants, ebenjaux admi- 
rabies, Szc., where nous, aux, cben^mux, are pronounced nnu-‘z, au-’z, cbenjan-’z.. 

This tendency is so strong (hat it even transforms words of learned 
origin, which also change final v into y as in activus, aciif; passivus, 
passif; nativus, ?iatif; relativus, r el at if. 
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aphya, and the popular apua. Thus, while the learned called the 
apic{iopev£ amphora, and the a-Tiwfln] stroplia, tlie peo[)lc made them 
ampora and stropa, as the Appendix Piobi (in the time ol Nh ro) 
tells us. Prohiis blames the vulgar pionunciation ; — ‘ stropha non 
stropa, amphora non ampora.’ This vulgar ])ronunciation remains 
in a few Freiieh womls ; thus 7rop(/)i7>a produced the popular Latin 
purpura, whence poiirpre ; K6\a(l)()^ has both lorms, learned colaphus, 
and vulgar colapus, so frequent in hlcrovingian documents, whence 
() Pr. c()//\ now coup ^ ; ^mXayym, in classical Latin phalangae, I'lopul ir 
I.atin i^alangae, has preserved the latter form in the brcmcli palau, 
palanqiic. On the other hand, the ph used by the Latin literati to 
re]tre>ent (/> in the words they borrowed from the Greek (as piXinjapla, 
l^hilosophia), soon, in spite of the outciies of the grammarians, was 
conrourided with the Latin f. Side by side with phaselus, phlegma, 
sulphur, tophus, sylplii, phalangae, &c., we fiiul, at an c'arly date, 
the foims foselus, flegma, sulfur, tofus, sylfi, falangao, See. d his 
change of ph into f goes on in French in popular w'oids-: as 
phantasma, / philia,y/e7e y phasianus. /d/.w;;/ ; elex)hantum, 
oUfant ; graphium, Similarly orphaninus* produced the 

O.Fr. orfenin, whence or/rli?j^ which the learned of the middle ages 
altered to orphthn^ in order to bung it nearer to the original Latin 
foim. 

(ii) Dentals. S, X, Z. 

S. 

§147. Initial s, if follow’d! by a vow’el, remains: solus, SinJ ; 
subtus, .ce/ec ; sella, sellc ; surdiis, sourd. Put st becomes m/; sp, 

; sc, csr, the prefixed e tending to render tin' pronunciation more 
easy: thus we iiave stare, O. Fr. esUr ; seribere, O. Fi. isonc; 
speraro, csdc'nr ; and this is not uncommonlv absorbed, its jjfu'e 
being marked by the acute accent on the iniiial c .* as es(n'rt\ ecrire ; 
statLim, esfd!, e'iiil. Similarly ast becomes r//, as in astre, dfre. 

§ 148. Medial s remains: as ccrasus, ornr; ciuassaro, ri 7 \s<r. 

’ Sometimes a p sprung from a </> is treated in French as if it were an 
o!!gin,il : thus the Greek fth-r/nji/ became ziziphiis, w'ltli a popular foim 
zizLipus, which then underwent the regular change of p into b (§ 111), 
whem e zizubus, w'hencc the ill-formed jujube. 

It remains as ph in hsirned words; philosophia, philosopjjic ; pha- 
langeus, phalawe^e; phoebus, phShus; cxvv\){. in some scientific terms, 
introduced somewhat early (as ue have seen in § 146), which have ehangeii 
idi into/, as (/;arra(jhi, fimtah'ic ; fautastique ; phrenesis, 

J'rencste. 

■' 'I'licre are a few of these doiihlc consonants which have a lihc origin • 
as cophinus, eoininon Liitin colinus, coJJ're. ^ * 
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r>iit sc r drops the s, as is scon in ercscere, c?‘nffrc ; pascere, paitre ; 
cog’noscere, founaitre. Similaily sm, an, sc, at, ap, often lose the 
s, as in asinus, dne ; baptisma, Inipianc ; auscultaro, ecoulvr ; magis- 
ter, ruailre ; dcspcctnm, dcpit, &c.; the ])re('e(ling vowel is iisuallv 
accented. This (]isap{)earance of the s is at least as old as tlie 
twelfth century (if we regard the proniinciatioii) ; though the written 
language did not drop it till the middle of last century : it is la lamed 
in tlie l)i('tionnair(^ d(‘ rAcadianit', a n. 1740 . In some cases the s 
IS retained, as restarCj rcstr ; accostare, accosler ; thougli costa 
becomes cole. 

§ 149. T'inal s sometimes nmiains: iirsus, ours; subtus, sous; 
minus, moms. In Portus Veneris, Pol V.juhes, we liave also an 
unusual insiam'c of the t)eisi'-(an(.e of a genitive case. Or it becoimes 

as casa, clitz ; nasns, luz ; adsatis, assez. Or .v, as duos, dux ; 
tussis, loux; otiosus, o/S(Ux; sponsus, epoux. Bs .sometimes becomes 
A, as passus, /v/r; crassus, 


X. 

§150. IMedial x sometimes remains: as sexaginta, solxanfc. Or 
it heconu s .vj' as examen, ewann ; laxarc, husscr ; coxa, cuisse ; 
axilla, aisscJh'. Sometimes it drops to .g as in dextrariua, dt\inir, 

§151. Final x remains: sex, six; luxum, luxe. In buxus, bui^^ 
it falls to s. 

Z. 

§152. Initial z remains: zclum, zUe ; zelosus however becomes 
jaloux ; and jujube is an ill-formed re[)reseiUalivc of zizyidium. 

V. — Taomns. R, L. 

R. 

§153. Initial r remains: rognum, jrz;ue ; rupta, route; regem, 
roi ; ripa, rhu. 

§154. IMedial r remains : soricem, ; carmen, rZ/j/'we. It also 

becomes / in some few case's : as paravcrediis, pale f roi. It also 
sometimes becomes j-, as in pluriores *', pliisieurs. It is somctiim'S 
dropped be'fori- .f by asMinilation, dorsum - dossum, and then by 
drop])ing one .g as dorsum, dos ; persica, O. Fr. /v\\r//c, pe<he. 

§155. Final r remains usually: as audire, ou/r ; carrms, char; 
but in some cases it becomes /, as altare, aufd ; cribrum, crihle ; and 
sometimes it becomes g as in adrorare, arroser ; chaise for cliaire^ 
from cathedra. 
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§156. Tnilla! 1 remains: littera. Litre; lingua, Ivif^ur ; legem. 
lot. It also becomes r, a change which dates back to ]\haoviiigiaii 
days : lusciniola, ross^gtiol. Also ri, as libella, niveau. 

§157. Medial 1 remains: as aquila, afglc ; filius, circulus, 

ctrelc. It also becomes as is seen in posterula* (O. Fr. / vm/c/Vc, 
posternc), poferne ; margula (O. Fr. mark), niarne. Also r, as ulmus, 
vrne ; cartula, char ire ; capitulum, chapitre. 

This 1 is often softened into u in the combirnitions ol, ul before a 
consonant: as collum, ee/// auscultare, /re/z/^r/ iiulverem, /'C/zr/re / 
sulphur, soiifre; col’phus, coup: also al before a consonant drops to 
an, as calcare, O. Fr. raurher ; calidus, chaud. 'I’his tirocess took 
place in French times, ddie 1 is sometimes strengthened by being 
doubled, as bajularo, hailkr ; filia, //7A. But sometimes 11 is reduced 
to /, as gallina, geliue. 

§ 158. Final 1 remains in solus, sent ; sal, sel ; supereilium. 
soiircil ; mel, mitl. A final double 1 is either reduced to a single /, 
as allium, ail ; inille, mil ; or softened to u, as agnellum, agneau. 

It is sometimes entirely dropped, as angelus, ange ; O. Fr. oil, oui ; 
O. Fr. nennil, nenni. 


VI.-^Nasals. M, it. 

M. 

§ 159. Initial m remains: mare, mer ; manus, main; mille, mil. 
It also becomes «, as mappa, nappe ; matta, natte. 

§ 160. Medial m remains: camera, chamhre ; computaro, compf,r 
(which, in comparison with its ‘ doublet ’ ce/z/cr, seems to be a im^re 
modern form) : or it becomes as semita, suite ; computaro, coutcr ; 
simius (simjus), singe ; primum, prin in priniemps. Also the m 
in mn sometimes becomes n, as columna, coionue : while in other 
cases, as alluminare, altumer, the n disappears. In the jieculiar 
case dumetum, duvet, the m has become b in Latin days, and tlie 
b naturally falls to v. 

§ 161. Final m remains : dama, daim; nomen, nom; famem,/ 7 ?>;z. 
Also it becomes n, as rem, ricn ; mourn, tuum, suum, man, ton, son. 
It also disappeais, when it is the second of two consonants, as 
vermis, ver, ’ 

IST. 

§ 162. Initial n remains: nomen, nom; non, iion; nos, nous. 
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§ 163. INTcdial n remains: as ruina, mine ; mentiri, vienfir ; 
men turn, jueniou. Al.^o il becomes ?//, as nominaro, non inter ; car 
pill CIS, dial me ; homiiiom, homme. Also 1: orjihaninus ", orJ>IicIin ; 
Panormus, Pahnne ; Bononia, Boloie^ne. Also r: ordinem, ordre ; 
diaconus, diacre ; Londimiin, Londres. W also disa[){)ears in some 
cases b(T()rc the origin of the Frem h lan^n^iqe, as in pagensis, 
pagesis^, A//’v, AP’.v. Also, it is lost from siuh ciunhinalions as nv, 
as eonventus, coiraent ; nc, as concha, coijne ; rn, as alburnum, 
aufx'iir ; ns, as in mansioncm, viaison ; ponsare, .* in these 
cases it was yirobably lost in lan^ l.atm. In some cases this n is 
doubled, as inimicus, enihini; sonare, sonner ; tonare, ionner. 

§ 164. hinal n remains: non, non; sonus, son; bonus, ion. 
( )r it disappears, as nomen, nom. In words having nn in the last 
syllable, one n disappeais, as annus, an; pannus, pan; bannum, 
A/;; ; stannum, ctain. 


PART II. 

THE PRINCIPLES WHICH RULE THE PERIMUTATIONS 
OF LANGUAGE, 

§ 165. We may thus sum up tin? results of our inquiry by slating 
the laws on which the change of the Latin letters into h'reneh rests; 
and these (using the language of natuial history) we may call the 
laws least aci ion ^ and of transition. 

§166. I. T>/vw OF T.Ev\st Action h — It is a characteristic of every 
human eflort to try to exert itself with the hast action, that is, witli 
ihe smalle-^t possible cxjienditiirc of energy. Language follows this 
lawg and its sueec'ssive transformations are caused by the eiuK av(')ur 
to diminish this effe^it, and by the desire of reaching a more easy 
jironuneialion. d’lie knowdedge of this emksavour, when combmcalwiih 
a study of the structure of the vocal apparatus, gives us the true cause 
of these changes of language. 

§ 167. This necal of greater ease in pronunciation shcwvs itself 
in the gcnc-ral wacikening of the laitin letters wdien they pass into 
French words : thus the c and g, pronounced hard by the Romans 


* In his admirable Grammaire compare e du Sanslrit^ du Grec^ et dii Lathi, 
M. Baudry has shewn the inllucnce of these two principles on the formation 
of ancient languages. I hope to shew that they may be further confirmed 
by the liistory of the French language. 

h 
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before e and i\ as fekerunt, kivitatem, j^uemelliis, ^^uibba (fecevunt, 
civitatem, gemellus, gibba) have become- soli in hrencli, ihe haid e 
passing into llie f sound, the hard g into the / sound, so that wlieie 
the Latins said kedere, aguere, the French ^ay ov/c/', gg/r. Similarlv 
the Latin p is softened into 7 ', ripa, crepare, saponem, beLoiniiig 
crcihr, sa7'on : income cases the weak<‘ning is so gre-at that the 
Latin letter allogetlier disappears ; as crudelis passes into 
sudare into suer ^ obedire into oh dr. 

§ 168. In other cases, the letters in contact being dissimilar^ the 
French language assimilates them m order to make the inonunciaiioii 
easier ; thus it changes dr into rr ; adrii)are, arnrer ; qiiadratiim, 
carre ; similarly tr is softened into rr, as putrere, />■ ; latroncm, 
larron. Here moreover, as in nio>t cases, the French only (oilows 
the example of the Latin language itself, m \\hich the tendency 
towards assimilation was strongly developed; thus tlu* Romans ^aul 
arridero for adridore, arrogantem for adrogantCm, (Sax From this 
regular progress of languages towards an easier pionuiicialion, wt- may 
conclude that languages always descend, newer climb, the scales of 
sounds: thus while tr is softened into rr, rr is m-v*-!* haiakaied into 
tr ; latroncm may descend into Iarro?i, but i^arrieidiiim lu-vet a^(s iids 
m French to pairuidc; c-ilher it must remain as it is, parruidc, 
grow softer still by simplifying the rr into r. Similaily 11 is often 
reduced to /, as m ampulla, ampoulr ; bulla, hinile. 

% 169. Another phenomenon, whidi coiresponds to this assimilation 
of letters, and aLo spiings from the dc-sir*- of ea^e in pi onunciation, 
is the separation or diijcronliafion of similar k-lters, sO as to lendei 
their emission from tlie moutli (-asier. Jf a Latin w’oid has two 
?'’s, in French the pronunciation will be softened bv the change ol 
the one r into /, as cribriim, crihJc : thus the Latin parafredus 
becomes paJcfroi, not part'/ rot ; peregrinua becomes p'dcriti, not 
perenn. So too, if there are two /’s, the French changes one into r ; 
lusciniola becomes ro^^tpna/, not losv'i^tioL d'liis jirocess has n-ceived 
the name of dissimilation, d'his balancing of letters in the effort after 
a vocal equilibrium was not unknown to the Latins, who, to avijid the 
two r’s, said ruralis, muralis, instead of ruraris, muraris : to a\oid 
the tw'O /’s, they said epularis, stellaris, instead of epulalia, stellalisk 

§ 170. Toge'di(-r with this ‘dissimilation,’ wdiich sc-eks to avoid the 
disagrcwaible repetition of the same letter, we must notice another 


^ See t.hc* w^ord a^cncer in the Dictionary. 

In a vronl, the sullixcs aris. alis, heing alike in (U'igin and mc.ining, 
the Remans preferred aris, w-hen the word liad already an 1 in it (as 
stcllai is, ti om stella), and alis, it the* word had an r in it (ruralis, Iroiu 
ruris). See Baudry, Grammunr cempard du Sanskiil, du Grec, et du Latin, 

p. 101. 
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process, ‘ motalhcsis,’ the transposition or displacement of a con- 
sonant, which is also done to facilitate ])ronunciation : thus, forma- 
ticum, turbare, paupertatem, at fust became foniuiL^e. /oun'cr, pau^ 
Tcrtc\ as may be seen in Old French texts; and then by metathesis 
of the r,/rom(7i^e, Iroiiiur, paiivrcle. 

^ 171. 11. Law of Tkansi noN. The law of least action shews 
us the cause of the transfoimalions of langna^ye, and of the per- 
mutation of letters ; the law of transition will teach us the conditions 
of these dianges and their cours(a OVimutation movc's on step 
by step, and never more than one step at a time. A letter does 
not at a bound change its order, degree, or fimilv ; it can only 
make one of these changes at once'/ 'rinis, — to retuin to the word 
putrere, given above, — the classical putrere did not turn at once 
into the hVeni h pourrir ; it pa'^sed in the IMerovingian T/atm into the 
foims putrire, piidrire, and in Old French through the successivi' 
forms podn'r and /orn'r, whence finallv pourrir : the tr had to 
become the intermediate dr fiefore it reached rr. 

The Dictionary will present to us, so far as it is jiossiblc to write it, 
the history of every letter, and will connect the f.atiii with the Frcmli 
by tile intermediate links of medieval Latin and the Old Flench. 


PART III. 


LXCFTTIONT TO TTIOXF/FICS. FFf LOT OF CORRULTfON 
ON Tllf: FOR.AIATION OF THF FRENCH LANC^.UAGlk 


^ 172. Though the laws of riionctics rule with j'lrccision almost all 
the words in the Frouch language, tluu’e arc still a lew which seem, as 
tar as we know, to be refractory, and tea refuse to be clas^itied under 
established heads; just as in natural history there are scune beings 
which have not \et found thc'ir propc'r place under the divisions of 
science. 

ddiese exceptions to the rules of Pheanetics have a double cause; or 
rather, the inti action of the jules is only apparent, and is clue to in- 
lliiences which we are as yet unaccpiainted with, and to secondary laws 
which limit or modify the primary ones; or these infractions ol law 

^ V. Baudry, GnvJimaire comparcc dii Sanskut^ <lu G/rc, ct du Laihi^ 
p. S 3 . 
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arc the result of conuption. Words thus corrupted cannot be used 
as arguiucnts to throw doubt on the existence of the laws of lan- 
guage and their linn cstablishnient ; for, as M. Littrc' says, ‘it is by 
means of the gcaieral and positive rules that we can aHiiin that tluac is 
an error even where we do not know tlie circumstances or the conditions 
of the error; they eiuflde us to divide the whole into the regular and 
correct part and the part altered and mutilated by the inevitable faults 
of time and of mankind/ 

And besides, in many cases the corruption is only apparent, not 
real, or if it docs exist, it is not the French language that is to blame: 
thus C'^ouliT (Old Flench cscoiitcr^ escolfcr^ oiiginally escul/t’r) is a veiy 
irregular outcome of the classical T>atin auscultare, for the T.atin 
au never becomes e in h'rench, and if the word liatl been regulailv 
foimed, it would have been oscon/cr^ not escouler, as th(' Latin an 
habitually becomes o (aurum, or ; pausaro, /anvr, &c.). Now here to 
all appearance is a flagrant exception, and Fhonetics seem to l.ie at 
fault. This, however, is not the case. Phonetics are blameless ; for 
we know from Flavius Ca{)cr that in the third century men saitl, not 
auscultare, but ascultaro, whence according to lule, comes the form 
t’seouftTy as a becomes e (patrem, pere ; pratum, pre ; gratum, L^r e ; 
&c.). Thus in this case the corruption dates back to the popular 
Latin, and the French language has nothing to do with it. 

The same is the case when the Frenidi language seems to violate 
the Tvatin accent, in siudi wools as cncrc from encaustum ; pcrsil fiom 
petroselinum, bon owed by the Romans from the (io'ck [p ,KixviTrui'^ 
niTp(HTe\Lvnv). Here the FrcmF retains the oiiginal (jias k accent, 
which had been pieserved by th(‘ Latins in tlusse b(')nowed words. 
In souris^ inordrCyfoic^ fin^ from soricem, secale, mordere, 

Fcatum, finitus, fastigium, the accent had aliCvidy bccui displaced in 
vulgar Latin, which said soricem, seealc, mordere, ficatum, finitus, 
fastigium. 

but beside these apparent infractions of the law's of bhoncdics, 
thcie are also real exceptions, caused by (onu])tion or cliam (\ — 
cases of Latin words in whic h the ])assa'ae into f reiu'h is govcsiusl 
by no known laws, and which souml like painful discoids in the 
harmonious uniiy of the language d'hese c'lrors arc man’s maik \ri\ 
on the vocabulary, the arbitrary clemcait in the format nai of the 
Fnmch tongue. If wc compare with thedr Latin ongiuals the words 
i^ermandree, chamaeclrys ; anudon, amylum ' ; ca?nonnlh\ ehamacme- 
lum; ancoUc, aquilegia; e'rahlc, aeer arbor; c\lhdr,fr^ Ascalonieiim ; 
es/ragor^ draconcm ; r/g//sse, liquiritiao'g caryophyllum ; 

vhjrjolaiuc, amaracana we shall find ourselves face to face with the 
worst corruptions in the language : let us note at the same time that 

* Here the corruption is older than the Frencli language; amiclum 
for amylum is found in a Latin document of the ninth century. 
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almost all these words indicate medicinal plants, and have come down 
to us tlirou^di hcibalisis and apothecaries. Nor is it astonishing that 
a long special use has dcforined and corrigited such words ; for the 
people olten torture learned words so as to give them a sense ol 
some kind — thus one may any day hear the common folk ask for 
(/e I' can d' anon for laudanunc and the like. To •this class also belongs 
houliiiuc^ from apotheca, one of the most striking instances of cor- 
ruption. Apotlieca would regularly ha\e produced ahoiiiait\ as tlu' 
Latin initial a never diops out in French, and it is contraiy to ruh' 
for the Tvatin c between two vo\v(‘ls to become q in French at the end 
of a word ; in that position the Latin c always disap[)ears (baca, hair ; 
braca, braie ; ebriaca, 27’ra/r); so that, like theca, /air, apotheca 
ought to have become ahoii/aic^. If w’c add to this list a ftwv more 
words'^, we shall have the full catalogue of all forms due to chance* or 
inexjdicablc disturbance ; it will be seen how veiy small iheir sum 
ti)tal IS, compared with the whole k'rem h l.inguage. Still, it is most 
important for us to be abk; to ascertain the truth. F'rom the days 
of St. Augustine, who held that the explanation of words, like the 
int(a’pia‘tation of dreams, dcgx'iuls on the fancy of each person who 
tiies them, down to Voltaire, who belii'Vrd that chance or corruption 
weie the s(de causes of tie* i (‘volutions of language, human speech 
has ever been regarded as the j)ioduct of the ar!)itrary caprice of men. 
.Modern science has now' shewn that languages arc not the work of 
( hance ; tliat they are a natuial and organic growth, of which man is 
not the author, but the instrument. IMiilology has narrowed to its 
ju'ojicr limits the ])art jda}ed by cajiric e and corru})lion in the foima- 
tion of languages, without utteily annihilating it. 

^ /Ihbutaie weaikl not he the linal form. We know- on one hand that the 
T.atin p does not stop at h, but drops down to -r; on the oilier hand w'C 
know that t between two \owels always diops out in French; so that 
(d)fjotiiie would bc'conie aunutau, and linally uuouiiir, the last regular 
contraction of apotheca. 

“ These irregular forms are:- - emendure, ; amygdale, amandr; 

tremere, cramdre; carbunciilus, humh : scintilla, anicfllc- ; sarco- 
phagus, ccrcutil ; fracticium, fnebe; unicornis, hcornc ; umbiLcus, 
ho))ihiiL As to the luoiiern words Icnditnaui, IovkA, lierre, w'hich in Old 
h'l'cnch w'cre rightly spelt cndiniahi, oriot, urre (see (he Dictionaiv tor 
these woids), they must he reckoned as corruptions not ot the Latin 
word, but ot the French. 
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PART IV. 

• DERIVATION. 

§ 173. Before we enter into necessary details in di'alinp; witli deri- 
vation, under the three heads of substantive, adjective, end verb, we 
Tiuist forewarn our reader that every suffix must be rc'^aided Irom 
three points of view ; — those of orit^in,form, and aaentuaiion. 

§ 174. I. Or/\r/;i . — Sufhxes may be of Latin orie^in (as piem/er fiom 
primarius), or of French oiiLijin, that is, formed on the model of 
r,atin suffixes (as enerfer from 6v/e;v) but haviiye; no correspondent 
I/alin orip:inal. 

§ 175. 2. Form . — \Vc must carefully distinpmish sulTixes of learned 
formation from those of ])opular origin; i e. such deiivatives as 
j)rim^?/;v, seculz/re, schoh//re, which come from the learned, from 
such as piemdr (primarius), secul/ir (seciilaias), ecol/Vr (scholaris), 
which have been formed by the common people. 

§ 176. 3. Accentuation. — Here the Latin suffixes may be put und(T 
two heads : (a) the accented, having a long penultimate, as mortalis, 
huinanus, vulgaris; and (;:i) the unaeceiited or atonic, w'ith a siioiL 
penultimate, as dsinus, porticus, mobilis. 

§ 177. Accented Latin sufhxes are retained in the French, as mortet, 
humanly 7'utgaire. The language having got possession of these 
suffixes, -e/, -ain, ~a/rc, presently uses them to form new deri\ati\(s, 
applying them to w’ords which liad no corresponding suffixes m 
Latin: by such additions have been formed such wa:)r(ls as r7\ // /, 
tonit-ain, Ti^ionn-airc, deiivatives created at hist hand by the Fieiieii 
language. 

§ 178. Atonic Latin suffixes, as-inus, port icus, jud-ieem, all 
perish as they pass into Ideiieh by a natur.d consi'riuence of the 
fuv of accentuation: thus asinus gives us due ; porticus, f>orc}ic ; 
judicem,yV<'^gc. After losing the atonic i the^e suffixes had no stiength 
left in them for the production of mwv derivatives. What, in fact, 
does the suffix -te in (gracilis); humhde (humilis) ; douit-te 

(ductilis), represent to the common < ar ? Who would lirlieve that 
these thiee French w'ords arc formed by means of the same suffix, 
if he had not the Latin words befoie him While the Latin -ilis 
is very fiuitful, the French -/r is but a sU-rile termination. Sinulaily, 
it may be se(m by such examjif^s as dni/j-te (diabolus) ; mcuhd'e 
(mobilis); peup-tc (popiilus), that the three Latin suffixes, -6lus. iWs, 
-ulus, are unifoimly meiged in the Fiench -tc; a fact which indicates 
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tlu: indlstinclncss of their sound on the ]>opu]ar car, owing lo the 
(li()))[)iiig ()l the atonic penultimate vowel. It was not till several 
eentiiiic^ after the birth of the French language that the learned, 
not understanding the proper function of accent in the formation 
of terminations, foolishly followed the Latin form, imposing on it 
a false accent, and displacing the true accent. ‘Vhen sprang up words 
like portujue (porticus) ; mvhik (mobilis) ; fragile (fragilis) ; w'ords 
opposed to the genius of the Ih-ench language, bat barons worcK, 
neither Latin nor French, clef\ing the laws of accent of both 
languages. In a word, of these tw'o classes of suHixes, the former, 
the ai'ciaited, are alone strong enough to bear any development in 
French ; the others, the atonic, have fallen dead, without pioducing 
a single new derivative. 'I'hese are the principles which will form the 
basis of our study of suffixes. 


SECTION L 

DkRIVATION of SlHSTAM IVFS. 

Lvtin substantives, adjectives, verbs, prepositions ^ have produced 
Flench substantives. 


CHAPTER 1. 

I'KKXCH Substantives derivfd from Latin Substamives ‘E 

§ 179. The Im'cik'Ii language has carried over seveial thousands ol 
Lalin substantives, such as chanln\ cantor; pdty(\ pastor; lec^oiy 
luetionem, t^c. ; aiul has also cieated avast number of otheis from 
hVemli substaiiiives already existing; such joiinn'e, annee, souec, 
niaiifh'c, fiom jonr\ an, soir, rna/ni ; cherahrie lioin chera/ur^ tvc. 
All thesis forinalioiTs are studied in (U'tail in §§ 191, stg}., under th(‘ 
heads of the sullixes -alls, -anus, -avis, -arius, -aticiim, -atus, -etuin, 
-cria’^, “ianus, -ile, -iste, t(T which the readei is leferred. 

1 We do not here speak of pronouns, for there is only one French word 
which h<is sprung Iroin .i I.atin pronoun, that i^, uUuiite Iroiii idem; .ind 
e\en in this case, it is not Iroin classical but scholastic Latin, which 
prodiicetl the forms idontitatein and identicus; so that even this wool 
is not of popular origin. 

For all parts of this treatise on derivation and composition I ha\c 
lollow’ed Matzner’s admirable classihcatiun. 
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CHAPTER n. 

French Substantives derived from Latin Adjectives. 

§ 180, Just as un viort stands for iin hotnme viori, im foi un 

e/re ynortel, by vxcludivi^ the substantive and calling' tlu' object by the 
name of its epithet, so the words matin, jour , hivei\ have been formc-d 
from the Latin adjectives matutiiium, diurnum, hibcrniim, sc-, 
tempus : similarly cierge, rochc, neige^ grange, hinge, /onge, h\ eh cue, 
droit, hSfel, are from the adjectives cerciis, rupea ", nivea, granca ", 
lanea, lumbea *, latus, quercinus directum, hospitalis. Sc v c ial 
substantives of this class, such as sang/ier, linge, coursier, houclier, 
were adjectives in Old French (as mav be seen under these' words 
m the Dictionary), the Old French ]»hrase running un draj> hngt, 
un pore sanglier, un cheval coursur, un e'cii bouclier ; tlu'V became 
substantives at a comparatively late epoch in the history ol the 
language. For details, see under the suffixes cited in § 179, and 
also under the three suffixes, -tas, -tudo, -ia (it-ia). 

CHAPTER HI. 

French Substantives derived from T.atin Prepositions. 

§ 181, These arc very rare, whether iIkt come direct from tfe 
Latin, as contree from contrata* (derived from contra), entraiUes liom 
intoranea (derived from inter), or whether they have bi'cai formed 
first hand by the French, as avanlagc from avant^ dcvanlure fioin 
devunh 

CHAPTER IV. 

French Substantives derived from Latin Verbs. 

§ 182. The French language derives substantives from verbs eitluT 
by using the root of the verb, with or without suffixes; or by using 
the piesent infinitive, or the present participle, the past participle, or 
the future passive participle. 

§ 183. I. i. From the verb-root with suffix. — By joining to the verb- 
root certain terminations, each of wdiich brings wfith it a special modi- 
fication of the meaning, the French language has created a multitude 
of substantives : thus from abreiiv-er, edair-cr, all-cr, it lias produced 
abreuv-oir, edair-cur, all-ure. These sufijxcs thus used for the 
creation of substantives arc about twenty in number C-alis, -anda 
(-enda), -antia, -anus, -aldus, -ardus, -aris, -arius, -aster, -aticiiin, 
-atus, -etum, -eria * ? -ela, -ianus, -icius, -ile, -ina, -issa, -iste^ 
-men (-amen, -imen, -umen), -mentum, -or (-tor, -sor) -orius’ 
-tionem -ura]. Sec Sect. 111. Chapter I. for the detailed ’study of 
eacn of these suffixes. 
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§ 184 . ii. From the verh-rool wilhoiii suffix. — I’hc FrtMX'li l.inn;ii,x^c 
Cl cates new substantives by takinp^ them Ireni the verb, by the simple 
addition to its rout of the gender-eiidintr : tliiis, after the Latin verbs 
apportare, purgaro, appellare, have given the V(‘ibs af’ffirltr, purser, 
iippeltT, the French language takes the rocjts of these veabs, appoit, 
/e/ege, a/>p('P and uses them as ru'W substantivcs*\\ Inch had no originals 
in Latin, and arc called I'erhal snhstaufires. 'The verbs so treaU'd 
number about three liundiedband aia* all of the first cf)njugatioiLa 
A certain number of these substantives arc com u-te : as /'rgev/Z fn iu 
rdL^oulcr.rahat from rahuf/rr, decor fr^nn dcno'i )\ (Pmil hoin Zge////, 
tmpois fi'om cmjuscr^ cu^ruis Irom eui^rnisscr^ uc'tt/hc horn i cDtrhh't r ^ 
repaire from CJ. Fr. r,f>(iir(i\ ici/huid Irom rc and r'diiiudir, dcJPihc 
from def'uhcr^ cri from irur, conserve from cois'i rvi r, nmhoir from 
confou) ncr^ traile from /rnili r . reloj from r<I<T(), up^^ fioni rtplicr ; 
the most of tlaan are ab-tiact, and indicate die action expiessial 
by the verb: siuh are (i/>pcl from appdii\ npport from apporitr. 
bai'sse from baissir, aide from aider, avance from avatKer, e'pouvanlt 
from cjHniViintcr, offre from ojjrir, pcthe from pdluTj rcchcnlie fiom 
recJicrdurj iremp from lrc,npti\ &:c.^ 

Wlu'iicc has the genius of the Freiuh langnage learnt s(' 
fruitful and ingenious a process, enabling it to uasUe so large a 
numlier of substanlives which liave no Latin paient.^ ddie answer 
is at iiand — I'he Fnncb and the T.alin aie simply successive con- 
ditions of the same language ; and there is no gi ammatical process 
(unjiloyed in the French wbicli is not to be found, in germ at least, 
in the Latin ; thus the Romans in their day created (csjiecially 
in their time of dccadeiu e) veibal substantives out of their infinitives: 
thus from probare, luctari, t^c. came proba, lucta, which appear feu' 
the first time long after the verb ] proba in Ainmianus Marcellinus, 
lucta ill Ausonius. 

'Lwo characteristic facts shew’ us W’ith what fertility the Ficnch 
language has d('v<-loped this pioeess thus handed down to it troni 
the Latin. ( )n the one band, it has been applied to words whivh 
are complctelv strangers to the f/atin language, and such sulxtantivt, s 
as i,^aIoJ\ dPbuI, mRiird, have been formed fiom \eibs of Germanie 


^ d hesc derivatives have a j)eculiarity which is (piite unique; they are 
sliorter than the w'ords wFeiice they come. W e must caretiilly ayoid 
confounding these substantives, which s[)rmg from veibs, and are therefore 
subseipieiit to them, with those which h.ive givt'ii birth to verbs anrl 
therefore existed before them (such as /Ac, whence peter, /nnJt'c). 

“ Idle eight or ten substantives (SUch as 7nn'intun tiom jniuntenir, recmil 
Irom recue'tllir, acetuU Irom iiccueilUr) which l)e!ong to oth('r conjugation^ 
have bet'n formed by analogy. 1 he other conjugations have formed no 
verbal siibstaiu'es like tliose ot the first conjugation, because they have 
at their disposal the strong participial subst.mtives (studied in § 188). 

^ About one-third of these substantives are ot the masculine gendei. 
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origin, such as gtiIo/>cr, dchufer^ regardcr ; on the other hand, the 
process is still in active operation, and daily gives birth to fresh woiab; 
thus of late years have a])peared casse from tasscr, chauffe fiaun 
chauffer^] and this hict shews us the persistent nature and spontaneous 
action of the laws of language, and the certainty with which the 
])opular instinct advai^ces, quite unconsciously, in the lormation of 
new words. 

§ 185. II. The Infinitivc — Yx^^xw the present infinitive com(‘ a 
tolerably large number of masculine substantives, such as dm f\ 
di'ji'iiucf\ sruj^cr, gouf Jwivrc and vivres^ maugct\ Ifoirc, loy,r^ savrnr, 
p()uvoi)\ dti'oir^ plat sir, elre, loisir, rtpcnlu\ aroiir, soiirn c, baisti\ 
Sinivtuir, See., all of them used as masculine substantives. 

§ 186. III. 'The Presnit Particijde . — Just as the Latin language had 
created a substantive, amans (a lover), from the piescmt jiarticiple 
of the verb amare, so the French language has cieated, by hel[) 
of present participles, the substantives viarchand from morcantoni , 
vianani from manentem ; sergent, servientem ; scant, sedentem, to 
say nothing of forms which have come direct fiom the French 
participle, such as iraiuhant, vivant, servant, gouvtrnaJitc , 7nc\han<, 
from tranchcr, vivre, scr7'ir, gouVirncr ; methanl, O. I'V. mesrhant, is 
fiom the old verb 7}icschcoir, like scant from scoir, echeant from 
eclnnr. 

§ 187. IV. 'The Past Par tiiiplc. — "Fhc^ Latin tongue possessed the 
ficultv of creating substantives out of its past participles: thus fiorn 
peccatum, p. ]). of peccare, came the substantive peeeatuin, a sin : 
iVom fossa, p. p. of fodere, came fossa, a ditcdi, &c. And tlu' French 
language, not content with thus turning the Latin paitieiples into sub- 
stantives (as in avouc, advocatus ; cent, scriptaim, c^c.), in its turn 
expanded this grammatical process, and created from Fiench pain- 
ciples a multitude of substantives inaseuhne and leminimg siu h 

fait, rtgu, du, reduit, masLiiliiies, and croise'e, nichcc, diircc, i/'anthef 
fiartic, isiuc, feminines, all of them jiast jiarticiples of tlu' V(m1)s pairc, 
devoir, reccvoir. See. And this it does ( Specially with feminine jiai- 
ticiples. 'Idle number of substantives thus obtained is cimsiderable ; 
for the French language forms substantives with both classes of pai- 
ticiplcs, the strong as well as the w'eak ‘A 

^ La chauffe, a furnace; une surface de chaufj'e, a fire-surfacc, nue-sin faiac 
A strong participle is one which is accented on tiie root, as dietun. 
factus, trdetus; a ^.ueak participle is accented on the ending, as am-atus, 
purg-atus. Similarly, in French, dit, fait, joint, are strong; aimce, piir;e:ce. 
Queah parti(Mplcs. d he strouf; participles are those w'hieh ordinary gram- 
niaiians class mechanically under the name of irregular [larticijiles, and 
ra'eah ones under the name of the regular. For further details, see 
Historical Grarnsnar, p. 140. 
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T. Formed fiom weak (or regular) paiticiples; such as chcvaiulKr, 
aaouchec^ &c. 

2. horiTK'cl from strong (or irregular) paiticiples; such as dti, 
joint, re'duii, trait, &c. We know (see Ifistorual Grammar , ]). 140) 
that Modern Frrnch has replaced most of these strong participles 
by weak ones; still the substantives formed fiom the strong forms 
remain ; thus the old feminine jiarticiplc defense, clefensa, has been 
replaced by the weak foim defenduc, wlicn used as a participle, vhile 
It lemains m its old form as a substantive. 

§ 188 . The following is a list of these stiong participles', no longer 
in Use as sucli, but si ill remaining as substantives. 

It Will be seen that the modern form, the correspondent weak 
partu'iple, is set side by side (uithin brackets) with the old strong 
jiartic'iple, which has become a substantive, and the Latin word 
whence it comes : — 

Emptette, impUcita fnipjoyd^ ; exploit, oxplicitum {e'pinye') ; meute, 
movita {mne), and its compound enuiite, exmovita (emiie) ; pointi, 
puneta (/xoiidie, in the sense of to prick ^ pungere ; this word 
remains as a ]).irliciple in the woid com te-pointe, in O. Fr. eonlte-pointe , 
Iroin Latin eulcita-puncta) ; course, cursa (iourue)', trait, tractum, 
and its compounds /er-Z/az//, retrait, trade, See. ; source, sursa {smpa'e), 
and its comjxaind ressource ; (the veib is sourdre, surgere) ; route, 
rupta (j'ompue), and its compounds deroute, bamjueroute, i.c. hamjue 
vompue ; deftnse, clefensa {de/endue), and its congeners oJJ\nse, &c. ; 
te)itc\ tendita (tendue), and Us coinjiounds attenie, detente, entente. See. ; 
; C//A', reddita ; /av/Zc, pendita (/'(//(Zz/c), and its compounds 

^ouptute, suspendita {suspendu(') ; poste, posita i/' 0 \c<)‘, 7 eJ>as, re- 
pastus [rt/'U)\ croit, crescitiim ^ {true), and its compound surcroit ; 
serwoice, formerly semonse, summonsa*; entorse, intorsa ; suite, 
soquita ’■ {suivu), whence poursuite ; rente, vendita {ji'enduef, pu te, 
perdita i^ptrdue)', juete, quaesita {juetee), and its compounds eon- 
(juete, repuete, (iniiiete ; recette, recepta (/ ( (V/c) ; dette, debita {du<)', 
fc'/hinse, responsa [re'/xoidue) elite, electa (c 7 /zc) ; tonte, tondita " 
{tondue)] /z/e;w, morsus (mon/u) ; ye//Zc, fundita [Jondue)’, compound 
refonte ; toise, tensa {tendue)', ponte, pondita * {pMUidio)’, fente, fendita 
(fendiii)'^ /aide, fallita {/adtu) ; nialtote, male-tollita ; hoite, bibita 


’ More than one participle in this list has never been used in French 
('\ce[)t as a substantive; and its ])articipial usage dates either Irom the 
(l.issic.d or tlic rustic Latin, whicli latter otten created tonus of w'iiit'li 
no trace remains in any text, but wdiich survive in the coi responding 
French words. Thus entone, scmonce, suite (in Italian scp^iata), n oit 
(It cresciuta), cannot answer to the classical forms intorta, summonita, 
ueeuta, eretum, but to the popular forms intorsa *, summonaa ' , 
sequita *, crescituni 
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{hui^ ; sccoiisse^ siiccussa {^sccouec^ ; and its con.c;oncr r^scouss^, fiaMn 
O. Fr. esau^sse', which is the Latin excussa ; /////c, fiigita ; promnsr, 
promissa {promise) \ e\luse, exclusa {(xJu()\ inipol, impositum 
{impose')] depot, depositum ; pier Si, praeposituni (/ vvt'ymc ) ; 

suppositum (a///>/w') ; eutre/dt, interpositum * {en/npOic ; 
disa?i/c, descendita * ; plaid, placituni 

Tlius, while Old French saitl dire mors, morsus ; efre route, rupta, 
for etre mordiie, rompme, IModern Ficiuh, rc[)l'acing the Old hrench 
mors and route by mordu and rompti, created from these' old parlici[)l<'s 
new substantives (an mors de i heval, tine routt). In a law casrs, 
vciy rare ones, the strong paitici})le survives besuh' the weak one; 
as in un pit tors, and iin Jil iordii, which has iu)t hindcre'd the 
formation of the sulistantive tort, contoimably wath the iiile w(‘ 
have described k Side by side with these two forms of (‘xprc^sion 
we liave the triple form une femme absoutc, une Jemme absoliit, and 
the substantive absoute. 


SECTION II. 

Derivation oe Anjia uvrs. 

§ 189. Adjectives arc formed r. by tla^ ])rcsent participle ; as 
charmant, saihint, devorant, the ])resent parlKiple^ of the verbs (Jiai nur, 
savoir, devorer. It ol'ten happens that a v<Mb has disappeared in 
Modern French, while its picsent participle remains as an adjective; 
thus the Old French verbs me'ehoir, beer, Ltaid', lemain only in tluar 
parliciples inediant, be'ant, r^a/ant, which are now used as adjectives. 

2. hrom the past jiaiticiple: — poti, coniiu, jLuri, &c., from polir, 
connaitre, pleiirir, &c. 

3. From the verb- root. — This process, which we shew'cd, § 184 , to 
be so fruitful for substanliv{‘s, has not been e(|ually so for acijetiixes; 
still some traces of it occur in the adjective's i^ontlc from i^'on/ir, 
dispos, which comes from disposer, not from the Latin dispositus, 


’ Propos and repos have no place in this list, as they arc the siihstantivcs 
of the verbs proposer and reposer, .is lias been seen in § 184 . 

^ We may add to this list dessert, desserte, formed by analogy from tlie 
verb dessernjir; ahsoutc, absoluta; soute, soluta; chuie, caduta although 
these participles arc not strong in Latin. ’ 

1 have naturally included in this list only those strong participles which 
have remained as substantives, leaving 'out all those which remain in 
f rench as both participles and substantives; such as dit, joint, adjoint 
reduit, conduit, conduiie, produit, enduit, biscuit, oiiie, ctos, enclos, i oun'n t 
decou'iwrte, niise, remise, prise, surprise, deflate, erne, contrainte, \nipreinte 
feinte, &c. ‘ ’ 
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which w’oukl have given as may be seen from impositus, inipdl ; 
suppositus, suppdi ; pracpositus, //rzv^/. 

4. llv suflixcs. — this means the French language produces 
fresh a(]je('Li\Ch ; (a) from substantive's, as incnsofiiier, coii?'agcux, age, 
from ?nensongc, courage, (fge ; or (d) from u^ljcclives, as jaundtre, 
lourdaud, vicillot, from jau?ie, lourd, vicil ; or (7) fiom verbs, as corn- 
par able, redoubtable, sctnblahle, as comparer, redouter, seuibhr ; or id) 
fiom prej)Ositions, as aucicji from antianus*, derivative of ante; 
souverain horn superanus *, derivative of supra. In the next chapter 
will be found a list of all these suOixes, and of the deiivations wliich 
they have supplied to the French language. 


SECTION HI. 

List of Nominal Suffixes. 

§ 190. Here follows a detailed catalogue of nominal suffixes (i e. 
of sulTixcs which form substantives and adjecti\es), divided, as ha^ 
l)('cn already done in § 176, into accni/id and atonic. In this list (jf 
sunixrs wall be found the thre(! of Gcaananic oiigin (viz. -ard, -iuc, 
and which arc to be met with in tlu^ French tongue: diminutive 

and augmentative suffixes will be treated of separately. 


CHAPTER I. 

A c c !•: X ir. I) S u f f 1 x f s . 

191. Alis, ale becom<' <il, eV in ])opular French®: canalis^, chenal; 
diurnalis, journal; rer^nlis, roVid ; legali.s, bgal ; hospitale, bdlel ; 
eapitalc, t tup tel; natalis, nod ; minista’alc *, nunestrd ; mortalis, 
mortel ; carnalis, cliaind ; vocalis, roydle, Pluralis j)roducetl iii 
the regular way the Old I'rench plurel, which was changed afterwairds 
into die diphthongal pluriel, by changing e into n\ See § 66. 

§ 192. Antia, entia become (///o’ in popular FrenclC: as in infantia, 


^ lou* the letter-change, sec ^ 54. 

I’he learned form is at ; cardinalis, cnnlinnl ; hospitale, hbpital. 

® Canalis h.is also prodneeil another iorin, chuicl, which was atterwards 
softened into ctdoienu, just as bet In'Came beau. 

^ 'Die learned form from antia is a nee, ds in arrogantia, arrogance; 
of entia, ence, as in innocentia, innocence. 
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oifance; continentia contcmmce. Wc know that tlicse abstract 
substantives were f()rin(‘(l fioin the ]M-csenL participle by addinj^ the 
sullix -ia; thus fioin infantem lias come infantia ; fiom continontem, 
eontinentia, &c. Idle krencli laiiLtuagt', imitatiuL^ this process, lias 
similarly created from cyoyaiicc fiom croyaiil, 

(oufiance fiom confiant^ dcheancc from CiJiTuit, jnmsSiVhc \\o\w jiniissaiil. 
Participial substantives often come from foims which have disappcaied 
from IModern French, and are, as it were, livini^ witiucsses to their 
dead ancestors: thus chance^ foimialy chcancc, t'ames us back to 
ihvdjil^ paitiei[)le of chouty piimitive form of tli(>ir, cadcro ; and 
C(.hc\iuce carries us back, throuLth ccJn\ud, to t\Jioir. Luni!, paili(dple 
ol fic}\ gives us the ()ld French subst.inti\'e ]hvi(t\ whence again 
the veil) fvmicr, Knycance, fuiandy oufrcciiidiiUi i\ similaily come liom 
the old veibs cv/ger (to multiply oneselt) ; (to (onclude a bargain, 
pay); ontrccuuhr, ultra-cogitaro. C)cance answcis to the aichaie 
])articiplc e/vb;//, to be found m the compouiul i)h\n\viL Dolcaiue, 
whence condoleance, similaily carries us through a partua[)le (d/dinf, 
to a verb doleur, from a I/atin t\pe dolicare *' ; while nuiiht\ lailainc 
come through 7iua?it, Jaitiini, fiom the cjIcI veibs nucr^ Liiicr, which 
aie derived horn the woids tiuc, laiT 

§ 193. Andus, endus. The passive future paiticiple has jiroviiled 
us, through its nominative plural neuter, with a certain iiumlxT of 
substantives. We must, however, take note that the Fiamch language, 
following its customary use*, has treated tin sc neuter ])lurals as if 
they were feminine singulars, and has ]>roduced from them a number 
of feminine substantives, such as riande from vivenda : f^ri^rtiidt' 
from praebenda ; whence, by analogy, the French derivatiws I'lfraudc 
liorn off nr ; juraude fiom jut or; ref 1 1 nut tide from rej>t it/iet\ 

From the combination of the suffix utid with th(‘ suffix rr (see 
§ 198), come the denvativa's in uttdhtr such ns taill atidiir fiom 
tdiUer ^ filandurc from Jihr; laratiddt'c horn Iarii\ fee. 


' Those wFo w'rotc the Merovingian Latin secni soinctinies to have 
mistaken neuter plurals in a for feminine singulars of the lirn di'clensK m. 
Thus from pecus, pecora, was tornied pecoras : ‘ inter i^ecoras ’ 

sa)s a (lhartulary ot A.i). 757 (in Muralori). d lie same .lutlior has 
published a collection of industrial receipts of the Merovingian epoc'h, 
in which w’e fintl a feminine pergamina, from the neuti'r plural of 
pergamonum: ‘ pergamina ciuoiiiodo fieri debet: mitte illam in 
calcem, et jaceat ibi per dies tres.’ In this w.iy the French l.mgiiaxe 
has prcxlueed a certain nmnher of teminine substantives; as mirabiba, 
mer^vtlllf ; biblia ’^', Inhle ; animalia, (nwitnlle ; tempora, tnnfH ; brachia, 
hrasse; arma, arttie ; muralia, tmiraillr; volatilia, ^hjUiiUc ; folia, 
f ■utile ; saliceta, saussaie ; and all the words having the sullix aic Iron! 
eta, plural of etum. 

^ Learned luiins arc legeude from legenda; prebeude from praebonda. 
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§ 194. Anns, ana, become ai?i, cn — aiur^ cnuc'^ ; as castellanns 
chiifilain ; albanus aiihain ; seribanus ccrn'ain ; pnllanns 
f 'oiilain ; huinanus, humain ; supcranns *, soiivcrain ; villanus , 
vilain ; longitanus loijitam ; fontana,y/wA//)/^. 

When anus follows i it becomes //;, wlictlu r the i be original, 
in antianus, ancicn ; christianus, cJirtliiU^ or w'liethc'r it conics fioin 
the dropping of the inedial consonant (s(‘c Ilisioricdl Grammar, p. ^7), 
as in paganus, />ar )i ; dceanus, doytu ; medianus, moycn ; medie- 
tanus"^, miloyin ; civitadanus "‘j cuoyiJi. 

brcnch derivatives formed by analogy of the above aie also very 
numerous; such are (]uairi\ (/nalrain ; d/x, dizain; .six, sixain; 
doiizc, donzainc ; ncuf. nmrainc ; haui, iiaiitain ; proriic, protiuiin ; 
Afnc-ain, Napoiit-ain, Amn ic-ain : the one c\a cption under thn 
class IS ihiysan fiorn pay'i. which should ha\e bei'n /vp'w7///, and indeed 
IS found so in tla* twelfth ciaituiyand onwaiais: this one deviation 
ina\' be due to diss milaiion (§ 169) d'lie form cn is espci ially 
ap})li('d to piolessional words, such as nit'caniciiii, ciiiriu;;icn, musnidi. 
;;rammairic 7 i'^. 

§ 195. Aldus is a late Latin suffix of Gcimanic oiigin. In a great 
many h'lankish proper names we mav notice a sullix laaid, which 
denotes force, command, answ’ci ing to the modt rn ( lernuin Gc-ival!, 
laai/cn, io 7vicid ; thus Chiodo-iaaid, Grimo-waid. Anso-ivaid , iS:c. This 
suffix was tianscribed into aldus bv the Gallo-Roman^L and we find 
in IMerovingian Latin the nanu's Chlodo-aldiis, Grimo-aldus, Anso- 
aldus, Rcgin-aldus, which in Laiolmgian times lx.came Grim-aidus, 
l\ti;in-aidus\ by the regular change' of oaldiis into aldus. by the 
cusiomarv softening of al into an (§ 157), aldus became and ; whence 
Grimaldus, Grnnaud ; Rcginaldus. Rii;naud, 

This suffix is also cm]*loyed b\ the ITc nch language. and almost alwa\s 
in a dc'precialoiw' 01 a bad scuise, w heih( r attache d to words ol Geimanu 
origin, as ciah-aud. nap-aud. or by analogy in Lieiich derivati\es, as 
ii iird-aud, nii;-aiid, .\ai-aiiii, pa!-aud ; and wath a (hmmuti\e sense in 
iivr-aui, a lewie-t. IJ(r,iut is an exc(})tion to this de'pi eciatoiy sense. 

§ 196. Ardus is also a suffix ol (h-rmanic origin (Gothic iiardns, 
German harl, hard). This siillix, which has In l[)ed to form a great 
many proper names, such as Rt z^in-iiai I, Rtin-iiari, Rdia/d; Lod- 
ihui, Ehrari, Kbrard, TErard, demotes inleu'^ity in Lieiich words; 

‘ For letter- changes, sec § 54. 

“ Filisan, phasianus, is in the same position as paysnu : on the princ'ipk' 
involved in the liw of dissimilation it could not liccoine fdsi/in. Such 
words as pdrtunn, cap'itiiu. 'Vulcun, artisn?!, courtisau, are not to he added to 
the list, as tlicy have l)een intioduced in modern times irom Spain or Italy, 
and ,ire not genuine h'renc'h words. 

Waldus (pionounced valdus) became aldus by dropping the medial 
V (§ 141) : as Chlodofvjaldus, Chlodoaldus, Clodould. 
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like aldiis, auJ, it in veiy many cases lakes a bail sense : lluis ard i-> 
found in combination (i) with substantives; as rnidiliV^ihu d : 

hdt.hdlard; canc, canard ; hilh\ hillard ; hras^ hi aasard ; cuissL\ iiiis\- 
ard ; coiiard^ caud ardus ; hac^ard (Lat. liaga'^) ; brancard, fioni 
(). Fr. masculine form of hranchc ; moiirhc, mouchaul ; 

poic^nard ; nnahl, nuaitardc ; poidc, p>ouIardc ; uinipa^iic, canipaic^nai d ; 
corbed, corbdlard ; epiih\ c'pinard ; puds, puisard ; or (2) with ad- 
jectives, as 77W/, vicUard ; or (3) with verl)s, as pind-rc, piiidaril : 
ctendae, clndard ; fuir, fiiyard ; babd/cr, babdlard ; barer, bavard ; 
bradbr, bradlart ; lantlrr, brocar! ; brdidbr, broudlard ; dur, 
d'iard ; lundbr, nasdlard ; JcUr, ptdard ; pdlcr, pdlanl ; plaqucr, 
placard. 

§ 197. Aris becomes icr in pojiular French’, as singularis, 
san^Iur ; scholaris, ctolicr, 

§ 198. Arius. d'his suffix, which is derived fiom aris, aiul has 
cntiri'ly supjilanted it in new-formc'd k'leneh words, becomes hr. as 
X^rimarius, premier. In {lopular French “ this form icr is reduced to 
er ch, ] as in lun licr, porcinr, boueJnr, art her, bucher, dm her, 
cocker, gaucher, pa her, plancher, r ocher : berger, danger, btadangci, 
ei ranger, leger, verger, or anger, viager, niensongcr. 

This suffix, icr, is the most jiroductive of all 1^'rench sufllxcs: ist, in 
adjectives, as primarius, premur ; Icviarius % bger, whence, by 
analogy, the kVeiich derivativi'S /denier from pdein ; bocager iiom 
bocage ; nunsonger from niensongc ; dernier, forim'rly derrennr, from 
O. Fr. derrain, Lat. deretranus*. 2nd, in substantives which vaiv 
exceedingly 111 sense: thus, ler designates, (i) the names of plants in* 
trees, as pniricr, pomniier, noyer, amandier, laiirii r, figuie r, je upln 1 , 
grenadier, f>runie r, fraisier, ni drier, cerisier, ciironnier, Granger, eglanlur, 
fiom O. Fr. aighnt, a thorn: (2) names of annuals, as /^^'7'f /■, Icpo- 
rarius, bclier, Irom O. Fr. belle, limier, formerly lit m icr, from lieu, 
(originally //>/;/ ?) (3) Names of trades, annori< r , arnie ; polier, /nd ; 
batelier, fiom O. k'r. batel ; chamdiir, from O. Fr. thamel ; cordonnnr, 
formerly cordoiianur, from O. Fr. cordouan ; hiu^sir, fiom O. Fr. 
huis ; consiliarius, conseiller ; scutaiius, Cdiy<r ; verveearius, Iniger, 
111 bijou-tder from bijou; lei/c-f-ir fiom ceijc ; doud-ier horn choi ; 


’ For letter-chan.^cs, sec § 54. Idic learned form is airc ; as vulgaris, 
‘I'ulgaire ; popularis, yry7/A///r ,• by the side of w^hich in learnc'd wools of 
rattier greater antajuity wc find again the form hr; as rcgiilaris, ngulier; 
singularis, diigulier. 

- Anus has similarly siipplanlcd the suffix alis, which is, in fact, only 
another form of aris, § 176. 

" In this list of suffixes in er wo do not name those which follow' y or 
soft ll, because these letters liave included in them the / of dr; such are 
icuyer, noyer, hriiyire, gruyer (ej, metayer, foyer, 'voyer ; couicdltr, cornomUcr, 
daillei e, pouladJer, oreiller. 
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hoyaii-(hnr from hoyaii, the consonant is intercalated to avoid the 
hiatus. (4) I he itlea of a receptacle: as columbarium, coIumJ^itr ; 
viridiarium'^, vrryj- ; focarium, chartularium, char I r id ; 

granarium, yroiur ; cihrur fiom viicrc ; sahlicr fiom sable. 

Hence it is ])lain that itr ]>roduces, in each of these eases, such 
vaiic'd changes of sense that it is not easy to*gi\c a phrase v. hiih 
sliall cover them all. We may lead with advantai^e the rc'llexinns 
which this cn at vaiiety of results has suggested to M. IJreah, in a fine 
passage full of th(‘ philosoj)hy of language. He says : — • 

1 hus from f^oaimc^ aniandc, we have created jDnnnicr , r, 

amandicr. Judging fiom these, we might tliink that -icr indicates 
tliat which produces the object named by the primitive wc'ird. lUit. 
on the other hand, there are wouls like cutner^ htiiliD ^ herhur, 
cnJainh\r, in which dd' indicates not that which prodiues, hut that 
wdiich receives. It may he suggested that this idea of noejiUonhas 
led to that of oiigination, and that the two ideas may he thus merced 
in one. Hut then what shall we do with such words as prisciuiu }■ ^ 
where -itr indicates neither the ])roducing agent nor the rc-ca'ptacle, 
hut, on the conlrary, the thing contained.? Again, if we have prnennur 
fiom pnso 7 i, so have w’e also yedf/cr from ytd/c, which is the exaca 
opposite. Nor is this all: the connection in sense whah couples 
Jc’calur with cJuval is not the same witli that which connects hoinPtr 
wdlh ha:af^ or Uvricr with luvre. One could easily multiply cxarn})les; 
hut these' are enough to shew^ that so variable a sulfix ie(|uircs sjiecial 
consideration. 

‘It would Certainly not he im]M)ssihle to conceive a sense so 
abstract as to suit all these derivatives, especially if we imagine our- 
selves re-c^tahhsliing that nc‘Ut('r gender which the language has 
lost. Hut let us consider what passes in our mind when we use these 
words: each time we supply to ours^dves a redation of a concrete 
kind and of a particular species. 'I'lie w’ord roituricr means the 
coaehman of a 7ve///;Y, w hile ozr/vwec/o' means the maker of a carioss^ ; 
a emra'^sfer is a soldier 'c ho wears a ezch <7Vav, hut an armii) id is a 
man who makc's or sidls arms. 'J he mind dnines or knows h\’ tia- 
dilK^n these relations, winch are not in the least c‘Xj)ressed by the wools 
themselves and their sullix, and our intelligence fills up the blank. 

‘It is possible that, originally, man tried to give a proper suffiK to 
each relation which his mind could conceive. Tliis attempt he must 
have abandoned ere long, as the crowal c:)f the relations which his 
growdng experience called up, pressed more and more on him. And 
thus, too, just as idioms grow older, these auxiliaries of thought, tar 
from inercetsing in number, as one might have expecti'd, shewv a 
distinct tendency to decrease. The more common suilixes elbow 

' I\I. Br6al, Idea lataitcs dii huiga^ej p. 10, 1. i3--p. 12, 1. 34. 

i 
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out the weaker ones: tlie mind, content with a certain number of 
sii;ns, trusts more and more to its own intelligence, helped by 
tradition. 

‘ We have, no doubt, artificial nomenc laturcs, in which the termina- 
tion at once tells us the position held by the object designated in 
a scientific classification. Thus chemical nomeiK'lature is a kind of 
spoken catalogue, in which every change in the composition of a body 
is indicated by a corresponding change in the foim of its name. W e 
must remember, however, that, amidst the infinity of r('lations in which 
things can stand to one another in the woild, the language of 
chemistry chooses out a few and neglects the rest, thiis ariiving at 
exactitude by specialising rigorously. On the contiary, common 
speech, which ought to siifhce for (nir knowledge in general, very 
properly dispenses with scientific rigour, and, without striving after 
impossibilities, compels new ideas to content themselves with existing 
forms which have been handed down from ag(*s past.’ 

§ 199. Aster. This siifllx retains in French the depreciatory and 
bad sense it had in the Latin poetaster, philosophaster. and the 
diminutive sense it had in surdaster, novellaster, &c. Aster be- 
came in popular French iilre^ originally asfre ; matrasta*, / 

patraster, ; salmaster*, / tioira/re from notr ; 

dire from gris ; blmdtre from bleu; rougcdlre from rouge ; J’uldlre 
from fol. 

§ 200. Atus (of the fourth declension). This suffix becomes d 
in ])opular French k As a substantive -atus indicates employment, 
office, dignity ; as in consulatus, senatus, pontificatus, legatus ; 
comitatus, cornte ; ducatus, duche ; clericatus, clerge'. By analogy 
marechaussde^ sendchausse'e, from 7?iarechaly sdne'chal. 

§ 201. Atus, utus, suffixes which indicate possession, form adjec- 
tives drawn straight from substantives (following the analogy of the 
present participle ?), but are not to be confounded with § 200. 

Thus the Latins said alatus from ala, barbatus from barba, 
comutus from cornu, &c., whence (by the regular changes of atus 
into e^y and of utus into u^, come the adjectives rosatus, rose ; 
alatus, atld ; cornutus, cornu; canutus, chenu ; eu, bu, vUy sn, 
formerly cUy bell, vdly seil^ from Latin habutus*, bibutus*, vidutus*, 
saputus*, as is shewn by the Italian forms avulOy vcduU\ <fec. ; whence 
also, by analogy, come numerous French derivatives, as 4^/ from dge ; 


^ The learned form is at; as senatus, senat ; consulatus, consulat; 
pontificatus, pnniificat. On this model have been constructed such de- 
generate and ill-formed words as marquisat from marquisy generalat from 
gdiei'al. • 

2 For letter-changes, see 187, 188. 

* For letter-changes, see §§ 187, 188. 
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vianurc^ inamcre ; affaire^ ajfaii'e ; orange^ orange ; larle, hat bu ; 
vttiire^ ’t'cntru ; ic!i\ ielu ; pointy poitilu. 

1 he feminine sufiix ata, ee in French (care must be taken not to 
confuse it with the k mininc of tlie past participle'), is joined to sub- 
stantives with a view to the creation of other substantives wliich shall 
express either (i) the Cjuantity contained in the primitive, as chdrrttk\ 
ihairettee ; assic//e,assie/le'e;gntgt\ gorg/e ; ciaUt r, cnilhree ; louche, 
boiuhe'c ; and, consequently, relations of times: jour, journec ; soir, 
soiree ; tnalin, ttialine'e ; an, anne'e ; or ( 2 ) the object pioduced by the 
primitive, as araneata*, araigne'c, oiiginally a cobweb spun by the 
aranea, aragne. 

By the side of this suffix /e, which is the old pojiular and true 
blench Icjim of ata, diere is also a form adc imported from the 
Romance languaites of the South'— fiom Provencal, in or about the 
thirteenth century from Sjianish and Italian I'hiis, dorade, 

bigarrade, crotsadc, b>aUade^ come from Provencal grenada (Lat. 
granata), daurada (T.at. de-aurata *), crozada (T.at, criiciata*, from 
crucem), balada (T.at. ballata^'^). Arcade, balustrade, etnbuscade, 
esplanade, estrade, gambade, panade, are from Italian areata, balustrata, 
iniboscata, splanata. strata, gambata, panata, Catnarade, algarade are 
from Spanish camarada, algarada^. 

This foreign suO'ix ade has been so largely imported, and at a 
time when the French language had still a certain plastic force, that 
It has been acUgitial as a popular sutTix, and is still employed to 
form a crowd of new W(jids, such as promenade, emit assade, glissade, 
honrrade. See. 

Aticus becomes age in French; as in viaticum, voyage (O. Fr. 
viatage)', formaticum, J'rotnage ; volaticum, volage; umbraticum, 
ombrage ; missaticum, message; silvaticus, sauvage, 

§ 202. Ela becomes elle in French, as in candela, chandeUc : 
querela, querelle, is peihaps a learned word. This sulfix has remained 
unfruitful, and has produced no new French words. 

§ 203. Elis usually becomes el, as crudolis, cruel: it becomes al 
after a guttural. This suffix has also been barren. 


^ The Latin suffix ata became Italian ata, Spanish and Provencal ada; 
thus diumata * is m Italian giornata, in Provenc^al and Spanish jornada, 

^ T he oldest exainj)le known to us of the suffiix ade in French is noix 
mugade (nux muscata), in the Roman de la Rose. 

^ Auhade, higarrade, arc from the modern Provencal aubado, albata; 
h I gar r ado. 

When one of these foreign words in ade falls in with a popular 
word coming from the same Latin root, there ensues a doublet ; thus the 
Latin salata becomes salee in French, salada in Spanish: salee and salade, 
on the entry of the latter word from Spain, form a ‘'rloiiblet.’ So too with 
ihe'vauchce, caballicata *, and ca’valcade ; panee, panata, and panade^ and 
so on. 

i 2 
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§ 204. ElUis becomes first e/, then can, as has been seen in § 167 : 
thus agnellus becomes then a^niiin ; vascelliiin, vais'<cl^ llieii 

vaisseaii ; gemellus, tlien y /////< v///, <S:c.^ Cerebellum, cenhau; 

Cdilnjiiellxm, ih alii ?u call ; novellus, nouveau: aucellum, oiseaii ; por- 
cellum, Tliis eau becomes iau in Jalliaii, orii;iiially /<7/V< (/// 
and fahltl from fabulellum and in boyau from bo(t)ellum, b)' a 
letter-change studied in § 157 ^ 

We have seen, under § 18, how the suflix ellus, a diminutive in 
Latin, loses in French its diminutive force ; in some words, such 
as vaissidu from vascellum (propeily ‘a little vessel’), it has even 
taken an augmentative sense. 

§ 205. Emia becomes aiu^e^ as has been shewn in § 244, and 
Ilisforual Grainniar, p. 66; vindemia, vendauf^e ; laudemia^, ; 

and, by analogy, vulange from vider ; melange from mcLr ; lavangc 
from hirer. 

§ 206. Ensis. This suffix is reduced first to esis, as is shewn § 163, 
and in this form produces the French in t^aye, originally pa'is, 
from pa(g)esis*; mareliesis*, marquis ; ois ^ in dairgeois, burgesis b 

§ 207. Enus, ena becomes ain, oin, ein, in, ire, enc ; as veneuiim, 
renin; plenus, plein ; terrenum, terrain; sagena, seine; avena, 
avoine ; ca(t)eua, cliaiiu; O. Fr. chaene. 

§ 208. Eria, becomes tire; as manoria, tnaniere ; materia, maiiire. 

§ 209. Eruum becomes er, as in hibernum, hirer; infernum, 
en/'er; quaternum, Erna becomes erne: laterua, lanUnie ; 

taberna, iaverne ; cistenia, ciierne. 

§ 210. Estus becomes este in Old French, elc'' in Modern French, 
as lioiiestus, honne/e. This suflix has Ix^eii barren in French. 

§ 211. Etum. Derivatives with this ending denote a dislriet 
planted with trees. It becomes ay^\ found in such proper nanu's as 
Castanetum, Chatenay ; Koboretum, Rouvray ; Alnotum, Auln iv. 
It is chic'fly through the plural eta that tins sullix has develof)C(l Us( If 
m bVench, by prodiK'ing (afu'r the lule of neuter ])1 iitm 1 s, see § 193 and 
Jdisl. Grain, yt. 97) feminiiK^ substjntivt-s m aie'^ saliceta, sanwa/e ; 
ulmeta., orniaie ; alueta, aiiuaie. I'herc are man}’ Fnmi h dernations 
formed on this model: roseraie from rosier; oseraie friun o\'i<r; 


^ The primitive form in el remains in some few expressions: in tlie 
phrase ‘ se mettre ynartcl cn tete,’ euphonic leeling has retained the old 
form instead of the more modern mnrUau. 

“ The feminine form olla becomes elle in French; as pastorclla * 
pastourelle ; Bcutella, ecudlc ; vascella 'zutisjel/e. 

For letter-changes, see § 58. For letter-changes, see § 62. 

® For letter-changes, see § 147. « For letter-changes, see § 62. 

’ For letter-changes, sec § 62, 
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thii/aii^ncraie from clultaii^^nur ; hous^aie from houx, &c. R oncer aie has 
cilher been formed from a lo^t piimitive, romicr^ or perhaps by analoj^^y. 

§ 212. Icus becomes f*: amicus, ami ; inimicus, ciincmi ; formi- 
cus '^'.fourmi. Ica becomes ie : arnica, a?nic ; urtica, or He; vesica, 

Ti'ssie, 

§ 213. Icem het:omes is '' in perdrix from perdicem (O. Fr. perdris ) ; 
^^se in i^eimse^ from junicem. 

§ 214. Itius, icius becomes is ^ ; as in mixtitius, vie'iis ; plexitius, 
plessis ; lovaticius *, Icvis ; colaticius coulis ; pasticium *, f dtis ; 
and hence the hreneh deiivatives, clnjiielis from diiue/er ; harhis 
iiom hatlur ; a/ja/is from ahatiic ; logis from hgtr ; colons from 
color cr, 

§ 215. Ignus bcTomes in^\ benignus, hinin ; malignus, malin. 

§ 216. Ilis Ix'eomes il : canile, cJunil ; ictoSAo,,/ usil ; foenile,_/<7//7; 
gcntilis, aprilis, avril, &c. 

We must take care not to confound ilis with ilis, which is dis- 
cussed in § 250. Ilis is joinc'd only to substantives or adverbs, as 
puerilis from puer, gentilis from gens, subtilis from subter; 
while ilia is combined only with verbs, as agilis from agere, facilis 
trom fa cere, utilis from uti. 

§ 217. Ista becomes isle. This learned sulTix, which comes from 
the Greek t(rrr/ 9 , and was introduced by Ciinstian writers into the Latin 
language (baptista, ovangelista, psalmista), denott's peisons by the 
nante of the scienc'c which they pursue; as legisieduristc, journalisie ; 
oculisfe from oeulus; herhornle from O. Fr. herbor^ htrbe ; dtnlisle 
from dint, &c. 

§ 218. Ismus becomes isme. This suffix, which comes from the 
Grec'k is, like ista, jiurdy a learned suffix: syllogismus, syllo- 

gisnie ; barbai ismus, barbarisme ; soloecismus, sok'cismc ; whence 
the modern derivatives ^ennanisme, commumsme, socialismCj anglicisme, 
niahionctisme. 

§ 219. Iscus becomes e/V*, in Tliiois from Thiotiscus, Francois 

^ For letter-changes, see § 129. ^ For letter-changes ‘^ee § 129. 

d'he learned torm is icc^ as in factice, factitius; t/^/7vw//rr, adventicius. 

* For lettcT-ehanges, see § 131. 

^ For letter-eh.inges, sec § 58. The suffix iscus is of Latin origin. 
We find in Roman wnti rs mariscus, syriscus, libyscus, scutiscum, 
calathiscus. The Gieeks also had this diminutive si,ifix, aT€(j)iiui(TKo<i, 
tifApoiyiiTKos, c^e. But iscus was very rarely used in l.atin, and the 
Romance languages, in employing it so trequently, have been intluenced 
i)y the Germ.inic siithx isb (IVIodern German heb), w'hieh otten caused a 
confusion between the twa),— a confusion wliic h lias been very fruitful in 
the production of new words. The Wallacliian has iscus imdiT the form 
tscj a fact which proves to i:s that the origin of it is Latin and not 
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from Franciscus j and this drops to ois in inarais^ O. Fr. mcvois^ 
from mariscus. (Compare /n7/> from friscus *.) 

This sufiix becomes esco in Italian, as in kdisco, theotiscus. Idle 
Italian language uses it in a great number of new formations ; as 
pitioresco from ptllore i grof/esco {xom gr of fa ; gigafifesco from gigafik ; 
burlesco from burla : arabtSto from arabe ; pcdanfesco from pedank ; 
soldaksca from so/dci/o. In the sixteenth century all these Italian 
words migrated across the mountains, and produced in France the 
forms arabes(giL\ hurlesijuc, grotesque, giganksque, pcddntesqut', piftoresquc, 
so/ddksquc, fudrsque. The French language has employed this suOlx 
to form new words; thus she says romanesque, chevaLresque (imitating 
the Italian cahalkresco), 

§ 220. Inus becomes m : divinus, dtvi?! ; poregrimis, pelcrin ; 
vicinus, voisin ; molinum mold in ; caminus, chemin ; delphinus, 

dauphin ; seabinus, o hevin; matiitinum, inatin ; mansatinum *, nuilin. 
Ina becomes ; pectorina, /'e/7/7>/c ; cortina, courhne ; cocina 
c uistne ; gallina, geline ; radicina, racine ; ruptina , routine. 

We may here cite, among French derivatives, substantives drawn 
(i) from verbs— .s'(7/iy///7’ from saisir ; gisine from gesir : ( 2 ) from 
other substantives — tetin from ktte ; crapaudine from crapaud ; 
be'eassine from be'cassc ; bottnie from botk ; chopine from chope^ \ 
ioukuvrine fiom coukurre ; eglantine from O. Fr. 7/;* A/;/// houssine 
fiorn houx ; serpentine fiom serpent ; knine from brre ; sourdine 
from sourd. 

§ 221. Inc. A suffix of Germanic origin, denoting filiation, origin, 
which regularly became enc‘^ in Old French, whence it is reducecl to 
an in modern French (wrongly written and in some cases) : thus 
Flaeming becomes O. Fr. Flamenc, now Flamand ; chaniarling bi^- 
eomes O. Fr. chanihrelene, chaniberlenc, now chambellan ; Lodaring 
became Loherenc, then Loherain, lastly Lorrain. d’his suffix has even 
been applied to words which arc not of Germanic origin ; thus from 
iisscr comes O. Fr. iisstrenc, later tisseranc, whence thserand. 

§ 222. Issa becomes esse. This sufiix in imperial Rome in- 
dicated the feminine: abbatissa from abbatem ; prophetissa from 
prophetam; sacerdotissa from sacerdotem. It ajipears in the 
French dervivatives abbesse from abbatissa; iraitresse from irailre ; 
prophe'tesse from prophek ; vengeresse from vengcur ; duchesse from 
due; enchanbresse ixovn enchanteur ; pdchcresse ixom pccheur ; chanoin- 
esse from chanoine. 


Germanic, as the separation of the Wallachians from the Fmpirc took 
place as early as the second century, and therefore long before the Ger- 
manic invasion. 

‘ In these words ine acts as a diminutive sufiix. 

* For letter-changes, sec § 72. 
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§ 223. Ivus becomes ?y'^ : captivus, che'lif ; nativus, naif ; rest- 
ivus *, relif. Its l^rcnch derivatives are plentiiul; poiissif {'[om pousscr ; 
hatij from haler: ptnsif penser ; craintif {xom crainle. Iva 
becomes ive ; augiva *, ogive; captiva, chetivc ; oliva, olive ^ &:c. 

§ 2*24. Lentus becomes lant in popular French ^ : sanguilentus, 
sanglani ; but lentus, slow, makes lent. 

§ 226. Mentum becomes nient. as frumontum, froineni ; vesti- 
mentum, velenieni ; tormentum, lourmenp &c. The French language 
uses this suflix to produce substantives from veibs, by intercalating 
an e between the verbal root and the sutlix : thus we have from 
hiirl-er^ hurl e-nient ; from commenc-er, conunenc-e-inent ; fiom ahoy~e?\ 
dboi-e-nienp &:c. d his e is intercalated only with verbs in er'^\ with 
veibs in ir^ i is intcacalated, as sent-i-nient, sen Hr ; ressent-i-nient. 
rcsscntir ; but it should be noticed that these are learned words; the 
popular form is ceitamly that with 

§ 226. Men. This suffix, ^\hich is the root of mentum, under the 
three forms, a-men, i-men, u-men, has protluced a certain number 
of Freiu h words, though it has made no new creations, having been 
supplantcHl in this by its deiivative mentum, see § 225. 

Amen becomes jf;/, aim: stramen elrain ; aeramen, airain, 
levamen, levain ; materiamen, merrain ; lun for liain^ from 
ligamen ; examen, ess aim. 

Imen becomes in, ain'^: sain, formerly .9^;;;, from sa(g)imen; train, 
formerly train, from tra(g)imen; nourrain fiom nutrimen. 

Umen becomes un in alun from alumen^ 

‘ For lettc'c-changes, see § 142. In bajulivus * the O. Fr. bailij]' 
reduced in Modern French to huilli. 

^ 'Fhc learned lorin is ent : violentus, •violent; somnolentus, soninolent; 
See. 

^ Except a few words like I'et-e-nient from I'itir ; recueilNe-nunt from 
rccucillir ; cnnsent-e-nient trom consentir ; tresiaill-e-mnit trom tressaillir. 

* It may be rcmaiked th.it these verbs are not inchoative (i. c. they 
reproduce the Latin forms). As for inchoative verbs (i.e. those wliich 
foi III their imperfect in -issais, not -ah, like rngir), they lorm substantives 
in -merit, by inserting the inchoative particle hs : rug-iss-e-ment from rugir ; 
aecornpl-iss-e-ment from aceomplir ; abrut-iss-e-ment trom ahriitir. 1 here 
are a tew cxcej)tions, We bdt-i-ment from bdtir ; blancb-i-ment fiom blun' 
cbir; assort-i-ment from assortir. 

* Verbs of the fourth conjugation (in re') form substantives by adding 
c to the verbal root ; rend-e-ment, batt-e-ment, entend-e-ment, trom rendre, 
battre, entendre. Bruire, accroitre, decroitre, connaitre, which have jj in the 
imperlect, brutssais, acroissais, decroissais, connaisjah, make bruissement, 
accroissement, decroissement, connahsement. 

® f’or letter-ciiangcs, sec § 64. The learned form is amen, as examen, 
from examen. 

The learned form is ime: as crimen, crime; regimen, regime. 

® For letter-changes, see § 161. The learned form is ume: as bitumen, 
bitume ; legumen, legume ; volumen, -volume. 
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§ 227. Orem, which forms abstract substantives, becomes as 

dolorem, ,• dulcorem, douiciu' ; colorcm, (ouhiir ; sudoroin, 

suinr ; pavorem, piUr. On this model the hreiich lan;j,uae,'^‘ 
fotmecl new words; piianiciir Irom piuiiii ; ptsanttur Ik'Hi pesiVil ; 
hugcur from large ; graiuhur grand, &e. 

§ 228. Sorem, torem. These sulfixes (not to be confounded 
with orem), which express the name of the ap;ent, become sdir and 
leur‘^\ defen sorem, z/e/i;AW7z;'/ piscatorem, />o/ze/z;'; cantorem, 
h'ur; pastorem, /zzaA/z; ; peccatorem, salvatorom, 
imperatorein, cnipcrent\ S:c. 

The French derivatives under this head, which are very numeioiis, 
follow the same ruK's of formation as have bc-eii sludasl above in 
§ 225 for -mentiim ; i. e. non-inchoalive verbs foim their substantives 
in cur, as jnucr, joucut\ wliile inchoatives form them in iss-cur, as 
wairrir, nourrisscur ; hlauthir, blanch isscur ''\ 

The feminine tricem, as in nutricem, notnriic, wheiu e hettur, 
Icctrice ; bln/aii^ur, brn/di Iricc, has been almost entirely replaced m 
Modern French by two otlua' haninine suflixt‘s arse and Dtssc, thus 
lavatrieem * from lavator, becomes hmusc ; we ha\e pd lu ur \\(m 
peccatorom, while /cc/z( / < is the e([Uivalent of peecatricem. 

§ 229. Osus, wliidi forms adjectives from substantives, bei'oim's 
c/z.i’hand osa, z/oc.- nodosus, )iaucux ; invidiosus, (?ivhux ; amo- 
rosus, amouriux ; hispidosus, hubux'\ 

New forms under this liead are very numerous : as chanceux 
from chance; Jncn\iiX fiom pier re ; soigneux (lom sain ; coufagiux 
from courage ; Juurnix fiom O. Fr. heur ; affnux fioin O. Fr. apfre ; 
douctfcux from douceur'^ , orgueilLux from orgunP. 

§ 230. Tatem, which in Latin produces substantives from ad- 
jectives, becomes le\ as in paupertatem, pauvrele : securitatem, surde'; 

^ By a change, studied § 79. There is but one exce])tion to this rule; 
amour, not amrur, from amorcm. Labour does not fall under this head 
ol exception, as it docs not come Iroin laborom (which has duly pro- 
duced labt'ur), but is the verbal substantive of labourer., see § 18. 

2 For letter-changes, see § 79. 

^ d'lie siitlix eur was soltened later into eux in the words ptqutiix, 
piqueur; portnix, portcur ; fauchetix, fauchtur ; ’I'iohnneux. i.'iolo)meur ; .ukI 
into oil \w Jdoit, pilfur ; gabtloii, gubelcur ; ou for eur is met with in some 
patois (?). 

* For letter-changes, sec § 149. Thejearned form is as morosus, 
morose; ventosus, ‘irntose ; sinosus, sinose, 

^ Jaloux tiom zelosus, ^rntouse from ventosus, and Toulouse from 
Tolosa, are exceptions. But pelouse, ’Ventouse, and Toulouse are Pro- 
vencal. 

Doucereux is a softened form of douceureux. 

y ;■>;«« and s'eneux have no place here, as they come from the Italian 

pietose, series c. 
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civitatom, citd ; sanitatom, sante ; bonitatem, honl^ ; foritatem, 
bellitatem, bcaute ; caritatem, cherie ; legalitatein, loytiutc ; nativi- 
tatom, naivete ; regalitatom, roymite, SiiiiiLirly atem becomes c, 
abbatem, able : and ata, e\\ as applicata, apf'lbjita'. 7\'ni/>ete is not 
an exception, as it comes not from tempestatem but fiom tempesta *. 

'bhe i, wliicli in the Latin connects the root with the siiflix (as 
bon-i tatein, from bonus, san-i-tatem from sanus), and which 
(lis.ip[)enrs in h'rench from all words derived directly Irom the Latin 
(as boute\ sa?ite), rea])p(‘ars as e in derivatives formed from French 
words at fust hand wkh no coi responding T.alin words : thus from 
<iai comes gai-e-le ; from sonvirain^ soiiVt.rain-e-k' ; from W, leptv , 
ancitu^ iiet^ sal-e-ie\ b'^er-e-te] ancunn-e ie\ mit-e-ic^. 

§ 231. Onem. Substanti\es derived by helj) ol this snflix in T/adn 
are of many kinds of int'aning : thus they desigmitt' animals, as 
falco, pavo, leo, capo ; persons, as latro; things, as carbo, pulmo, 
sapo. It becomes on in French: as falconem, /h//ce// ; pavonom, 
paon ; leonom, lion; caponein, ; latronem, /(//ve;/ ; carbonom, 

(harbon; pulmonem, pounmn ; saponem, savon. d'he French 
lang-uagc uses this sullix to reinfoice such Latin primitives as had 
not enough strength to stand by themselves: thus from mentum, 
talus, piscis, ron, cricius, glutus, it formed montonem , talonem ^ 
piscionem* renionom % ericioncm*, glutoncm, whence vunbrn, 
talon, poisson, loynvi, be/ isson, gtoiilon, Fy analogy have come such 
wcartls as ja/ntto/i from ja/nbe ; cochon from cache; pie ton from pied; 
fripon from f/i[nr ; solution from souiltcr ; jiiron from jn/\r ; plongeon 
from plonger ; bouchon from bom her ; pi iron fioin pnrre ; char ron 
from char ; aviron tre^m virer ; leintu/on tiom ctinlii/e ^ chaiid/ o/i^ 
formerly chauderon, from chaudureip.) or chaiid, compare laidron ; 
chevron chevre ; dairon from clair ; jlturon from Jhiir ; tendron 
from tendre. In the wcards biiih~it~on (loin bin he ; (hap-t?-on ficim 
chape ; fory-cr-on {xoxw forge ; laid-er-on fiom laid ; nioiuh-er-on fiom 
mow he; moiiss-er-on {unw mousse; piic~ir-on\xom puce ; quari-er-on 
from quart ; vign-cr-on from vigne the suflix is stiengthcned by an 

intercalated tr. i r • r 

The French language similarly employs on m the formation ot 

diminutives: as aigloii from aigle; chalon from chat ; hvron from 
hevre ; raton from rat; cruchon from truche ; sablon from sable. 

This diminutive particle is often strengthened by the insertion 
of (i) 7/4 whence carpdll-on from carpe ; barbulPon fiom barbe ; cot- 
///-e;/ frcun coiU ; iron-ill-on from croix ; moin-ill-on from moine ; 
ncqr-ill-on from negre ; post-ill-on {\o\\\ paste ; tat-ill-on fiom tdUr ; 


1 Mechanceie comes not from yn'echant, but from O. Fr. niechancc (derived 
from mechnnt, like jouissance Irom jnuissuntj or qnnssnnce ivianquissantP 

2 In imitation of this sullix in eron, the learned have constructed Irom 
the Latin bibero the barbarous word biberon. 
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etouv-ill-on, from O. Fr. ecouve ; grap-ill-on from grape^\ or (2) ichc^ 
whence harb-ich-tm^ corn-ich 07t^ fot-ich-on, Uom the primitives barbt\ 
cofyit’, foL 

We may add to this list substantives in ionem, such as macionem 
?fia(on ; unionem, oigfion ; suspicionem, soup^ojt^ &c. Fy analog y 
there have been formed from Latin substantives the following words : 
campioneni *, chevnpion^ fiom campus ; arcionem*, ar(;on, from arcus; 
caprionem*, chevron^ from capra ; limacionem hmat^on, from limax; 
compauionem compagnoyi^ from com-panis; aucionem*, oison, fi t)!!! 
auca^; scutionem *, from scutum; truncionom *, irutuoii^ 
from truncus ; hence also comes lampion from lampe. 

§ 232. Tionem, sionem. This su fhx must not be confounded with 
§231; it is joined to the supine to foim abstract sub^^tantives denoting 
tlie action expressed by the verb: thus from press-um, sta-t-um, 
comparat-um, mess-um, supines of premere, stare, comparare, 
metere, came press-io (the act of pressing); stat-io (the act of stand- 
ing still); comparat-io (the act of compaiing); mess-io (the act 
of reaping) ^ 

These suffixes become (i) con^ as factionem, ; lectionem, 
lt'(on ; punctionem, poim^on ; redemptioncm, raison; suctioriem, 
silicon: (2) sson as bibitionem boisison ; messionem, ?noisson ; coc- 
tionem, cuisson ; scutionem, e'eusson ; friction em, / nutri- 

tionem, noni risson ; cretionem *, crosson : (3) son, with hard .r, as 
eantionem, chanson: (4) son, with soft s, as potionem, poison; 


* Take care not to confound with these derivatives in illon such words as 

•vermill-on, a'l^uHl-on, corhill-on, c^uenill-OH, tortilTon, tounll-on, eihantill-an, 
^oup'tll-on, oisill-on, which come from the primitives 'I'ermcd, aiguille, cor- 
heille, guenille, tortille, tourdle, O. Fr. gouihl, oisel, by simple aiidilion 

ot the suffix on. 

* Oison docs not come from oie, for it would have been oyon, not oijon. 
Compare joyeux from jote. 

^ A certmn number of these suhstantives had taken a concrete significa- 
tion even in the Latin: thus potio passed from its first sense of ‘the 
act ot di inking to that of ‘tfie thing drunk,’ a potion, draught; mansio, 
first ‘the act of remaining,’ became ‘a place of continuance,’ habitation’, 
mansion; ligatio, ‘the act of binding,’ became a ligature, a bond. In 
imitation ot the Latin, the French language also gave to many of these 
substantives a concrete sense: tonsionem, eantionem, venationem, 
prehensionem, clausionem *, bibitionem *, sationom, originally ‘the 
act ot clipping, &c., became toison, chanson, 'iwna'ison, prison, clnison, boisson, 
saison. In this case the concrete substantive is often masculine, whereas 
the abstract was feminine; as in potionem, poison; nutritionem, nour- 
; cretionem *, cresson; punctionem, poincon ; suctionem, sulou. 
Similarly ele-ve, the concrete result of the act of education, is masculine in 
its concrete sense. 

The learned forrn is twn for tionem ; potionem. potion ; factionem, 
faction: and sion for sionem; pressionem, ; illusionem, illusion. 
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rationem, raison ; titionem, /ison ; traditionem, irahison ; carrica- 
tionem *, cargaison ; f\xaior\.Qm.y /o is o?i ; ligationem, liaison; libera- 
tionem, livraison ; venationem, Vtnaison. 

Numerous Ircncli subslaiilives have been formed analogous!}, 
cither horn verbs in /r, as guet ison from gue'rir ; garnison from ganiir; 

from verbs in er, as demangeaison from dnnangt r ; echaujjaison 
from e'chauffer ; Jauchaison from Jauchcr ; Jloiiaison from Jlotkr ; or 
from verbs in rt\ as pendaison from paidre. 

§ 233. Torius, sorius. Substantives in tor, sor (see § 33), denoting 
the name of tlie agent, have pioduccd Latin adjectives in torius, 
sorius, which indicate a qualitv projier to tlie action accomplished by 
the agent; as oratorius fioin orator; laudatorius fiom laudator’. 

T he neuter of these adjectives was early employed as a substantive, 
and usually dt'uoted the place of residence of the ag(‘nt, or t}i(^ 
instiument that he uses ; as praetorium from praetor ; dormitorium 
fiom dormitor; auditorium, dolatorium. These newer words, 
already frequent under the Lmpire, became exceedingly numerous 
at a later time, especially in ecclesiastical and scholastic Latin , 
as purgatoriuni, refectorium, laboratorium, observatorium, cs:(. 
d'his suflix becomes oir^'. dormitorium, dorioir ; pressorium. 
pressoir; dolatoria doloin ; scriptoria *, 

'riicre arc many brench derivatives, masculine and feminine ; as 
farloir fiom paihr; arrosoir from arroscr ; conipioir ixom conipkr : 
I rot loir from troiitr ; tiroir fiom tircr ; rasoir Irom raser ; baiioir 
fiom batlre ; abattoir fiom abattre ; etoignoir from etcindre ; balancoire 
from balanctr ; nuichoire U'om niachor ; ccumoire Irom e c inner ; nageoire 
from nager ; mangeoire from manger K 

§ 234. Tudinem. I’his sufTix, which was reduced to tuma in 
common Latin, in which we find costuma for consue tudinem, be- 
comes fume * ; as consuotudinem, coutume ; amaritudinem, anurtume. 

§ 235. Quin. This suffix, which usually gives a bad sense, is of 
(iermanic origin, from the Old Netherland kin^ \ as bouqiiin from 
boctkin; mannepiin from mamukin ; brodiquin from brosekvi. Hem e 
also casaquin [nnw casaque^C This suffix, which is almost banen in 


^ On this model the bad form dhiatoire has been formed from diner. 

For letter-changes, see § 84. 

^ Derivatives of inchoative verbs insert the particle m, as rotissoire from 
roUr ; polissoir from polir. 

^ The learned lorm is ude ; as aptitudo *, aptitude; mansuetudo, 
mansuetude ; whence the modern forms platitude from platy &c. 

^ I'his suflix kin answers to the German diminutive chen. 

® We must not add to these words arlequhty faquiny baldaquin^ pasquin, 
lor they come from the Italian; nor niesquhiy which is Spanish; nor 
palanquin, sequhiy Oriental words; nor requin, of which the origin is un- 
known. 
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French, has been more largely developed in the Picard patois, \vlii('h 
uses it for new foiins, such as lun/Nni^ a shabljy liltle glass (rv/ze); 
paincqiii)!^ a bad liltle loaf ; Picrf'iqiiin, poor little Puri'c, &('. 

§ 236. Tura, sura. This suflix denotes (he result of the action 
indicated by the vcib, just as tor, sor (see § 233) denotes the name ol 
the agent. It becomes /ure, ure, as in mensura, viesure ; pictura, 
punliire; mansura, niasiire ; ruptura, rotiire ; capillatura, cluvtlin'^', 
formeily cluvek'uye ; armatura, armurt\ formerly armt'iirt^ &c. On 
this model have been formed many substantives, diawn originally 
from verbs; al hr ^ allure ; parcr^ parure ; houlcr , hoiilure ; sirrcr, 

stn ure ; hlcsser^ blcssure ; Jailrc, pdlurck \ then, by analogy, from 
adjectives; as, vert^ verdure; coufit, confiture ; frouL froulure ; ordure 
from O. Y\,ord: and from substantives; as voile, vuilure ; ud, tn~ 
Lidure 'h 

§ 237. TJeus, uca become u and uc'^: as fcstucus *, ; lactuca, 

laitue ; verruca, veirue; carruca, chaj rue ; maxiica mai^siu ; 
tortuca *5 torlut\ 

§ 238.'Undu3 becomes o?id ; as rond, formerly roo?id, from ro- 
(t)uncliis 

§ 239. Unus beconu'S un ; as />////, humeiiy / 7///, from jefj)unus. 

§240. Urnus becomes our^'\ as diurnus, jour; alburnum, 
aubour. 


CHAPTER II. 

Atonic Suffixes. 

§ 241. ‘ All these sufTixes disapjiear in the l^rench, and arc con- 
se(|uently useless for the purpose of producing new derivatives ; ihev 
have however recovered their place from the time that men uitrrlv 
lost sight of the genius of the language, and became ignorant of tlie 
rule of accentV Thus jieople began to use such words as V/y/ze, 


^ As wc have seen, § 225, note 4 , Mibstantives formed from inchoative 
verbs intercalate the particle iss: as hnifiir, boiiff-iss-ure ; moisir, mois-uj- 
ure ; hrunir, brun-iss-ure ; mairtriry meurtr-iss-urt' ; fietriryfietr-iss-ure. 

^ Branjoure does not come from bra'vcy for then its torm would hiUe 
been bra^vure, but is drawn directly from the Italian bravura. 

^ The learned form is uc ; .as caduc from caducus.- 

^ From Ba{b)ucus* has come the O. Fr. stii, whence the derivative 
siuerrau poetereou from pocte), now contracted to surtau. 

I he learned lorm is also orul as vagabond froiii vagabiindus. 

® For (he changes of urnus into our, see § 97. 'Fhe learned form is 
urne ; as diurnus, diurne ; noctumus, nocturne. 

^ G. Pans, Accent latin, p. 92 , 
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rigult’, instead of porc1u\ ft ch\ midc, from porticus, fragilis, 
rigidus. 

In eonsidciing these Tallin atonic suffixes we are bound strictly 
to reject every word that has been intrcjdiu ed into the French 
language since the period of its natural forrn.ition. 

§ 242. Eus, ins, Fr. che. Extraneus, eiriini^e ; laneus, Jani^c ; 
diluvium, delu^^e ; linens, little; propius, Jrothe ; sapius, S(V^e ; 
simius, stnge; hovdoum, e/'gc; rubeus, roui^c ; alvea, ; somnium, 
Eeodium, ; Malbodium, Manheu^^t' ; cereus, 

I'or the change of eus, ius into ge^ cdu\ see IJislorical Grammar, 

p 66 . 

§243. E<a, Fr. gi\ one. Cavea, caoe ; granea, grange; vinea, 
vigne ; linea, ligne ; tinea, /ngne. For the change ol ea into ge, 
see Ilhiorical (iramtnar, ]>. 66 . 

§ 244. la, Fr. ge, die, ce ; or it dis.ippcars altogether. Vin- 
demia, vnuJange ; angustia, atigmsse ; eicoiiia, rigegae ; tibia, fig( ; 
sepia, seehe ; salvia, saut^e ; invidia, (inie; gratia, grate; Bur- 
gundia, J^iaiig/gne ; Erancia, dratue ; Graccia, (.irctc ; Britannia, 
Brdagne'^. For the change ol ia into ge, sec Historical Grammar, 
p. 65 . 

§ 245. It-ia, Ims c.c\r. Justitia jnsfesse ; inollitia, mol/esse; pigritia, 
/ansse ; tristitia, tni/esse. blench derivatives : rarase, /ud/A.si^e, 
/, !/<//'( 

§ 246. Iccm (from ex, ix), rcpresimted in Ib'cnch by cc, j'c, ge. 
llcrpiccm, /lerse ; pulicein, puce; judicem, yVggc / pollicem, /c c; 
puniicom, ponce ; corticem, doiirce ^ 

§ 247. Icus, a, uin, Fr. che, gc. Porticus, pnrche ; manica, 
manche ; serica, serge; dominica, dimanche ; Santonica, Sainlongt ; 
labrica,y(’/;g 6 ’ (O. Vw faurge) ; pertica, podica, b 

§ 248. Atieiis, Fr. ag', is a sulTix formed with icusb See § 201 

ilence come Frem h derivatives: mesurage, lahoiirage, alliage, 
nirosage, Sco. It h.is Ina-n sii.l that these words come from a Low 
Latin suffix in Higium (as nussage from nicssagium, homage Irom 


^ Learned form e, as igne, igneus. 

2 Learned foian it; as chmue, philosophle, symphonie, Austrnhe. But we 
must not contcjund tins tcnninatioii with the projier French dernatives in 
/>, as ftlonie {fion), troniperie {tromper)^ &C., which are popular and very 
m:mei-ous. 

'' Learned form ice: calicem, entice. 

^ Learned form ique: porticus, poriique ; foibvic^.fnhrique; viaticum, 

have seen § 225, nete substanti\cs formed from inchoative 
verbs intercalate Us ; as atti-rrir, utlerrUsuge. 
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homagium). But though messagium certainly exists, it is far freun 
being the parent of the Fr. ; on the contrary, it is nothing 

but the Fr. 7 Ui\ssage latinised by tiie clergy, at a time when no one 
knew either the origin of the word (missaticum) or the nature of 
the sulhx which formed it. 

§ 249. Idus disappears in French. Pallidus, nitidus, ; 
calidus (L(nv Lat. caldus), chaud ; tepidiis, iu'dt ; rigidus, roidt ; 
sapidus, sadc ; whence male sapidus, viaussade^, 

§ 250. Ills, Fr. le. Humilis, humble ; flebilis,y??f/>/e {O.Yx. floildd ) ; 
ductilia, ; mobilis, ; fragilis, /re/e / gracilis, greVe". 

§ 251. Inus disap})ears in French. Pagina, pa^^^e ; galbinus, 
jaune ; femina, /*ew;;/e / fraxinus, /> e//e / domina, dame; carpinus, 
char me ; cophinus, coffre^. 

§ 252. Itus, Fr. le. Vendita, venle ; reddita, rtiite ; debita, dette ; 
perdita, perte ; quaesita, quete. 

§ 253. Olus, Fr. le. Diabolus, diahle ; apostolus, apolre ((). Fr. 
apos/le). 

The compound sufTixes iolus, eolus, dissyllabic (io, eo) in Latin, 
had their penultimale lengthened in the seventh century, io, eo, thtmee- 
forwards accented iolus, eolus, whence came th(‘ l^dench terminations 
7(ul, eui'P iol : thus fil iolus, ///ezz/ ; capreolus, therreuil ; linteolum, 
linceui ; gladiolus, g^z/e?/ / lusciriiolus, ros^ai^wd ; aviolus, zzzez//. 

§ 254. Ulus. Fr. le. Tabula, lable : fabula./iz/Ve ; ambula, amble ; 
populus, peujle; cbulum, hieble ; situla, seille ; cingulum, saui^le ; 
ungula, oui^le; capitulum, chapilre ; merula, merle ; spinula, e'pin^le ; 
insubulum, ensouple 

The following sunfixes arc formed from ulus : -- 

§ 255. I. Aculus, Fr. ail. Gubemaculum, ge7/7'e;7;z7z7; tenaculum, 
leuaille ; suspiraculum, soupirail. French dciivatives : travail, fer- 
mail, eveniail, &c. 

§ 256. 2. Eculus, Fr. il. Vulpecula, f^oupil \ in Old French this 
word meant a fox, and survives still in the diminutive goupillon, a 
sprinkler, originally made of a fox’s tail. 

§ 257. 3. Iculus, Fr. eil. Icula, Fr. eille. Apicula, aheille ; art- 
iculum, or ted (O. Fr. arteil); somniculus *, som??icH ; soliculus 


' Learned form ide : rigidus, rtgide ; sapidus, sapide ; aridus, aride ; 
&c. 

Learned form He: mobilis, mobile; ductilis, ductile; fragilis,//v7g/7d> ; 
&c. 

^ Learned form ine: machina, machine; See. 

* Learned form ule : cellula, cellule; calculus, calcul ; funambulus, 
funambule. 
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soleil ; auricula, oreille; comicula, corncille ; ovicula, ouaillc ; verm- 
iculus, 7'crnicil ; acicula, 

§ 258. 4 . Uculus, It. oniL Ucula, Fr. oiiilk. Feuiculum,y?;;( 9 ;///,- 
i:^rc7ioiiilh ; veruculum, vcrrou (O. Fr. Virroiiil^ surviviiii^r 
vcrrotiilkr) ; genuculum, (O. Yx. gcnouil^ surviving in agenomller). 

Vowels wh'ch follow the tonic syllable disappear in French ; 

constapicnlly the learned forms of atonic suffixes, such as fragik, 
juohiu, from fragilis, mobilis, &c., are incorrect, seeing that 

ihey all retain the vowel after the tonic syllable, and in fact displace 

the Latin accent. One may indeed lay it down as a general rul< 

that, in the cane of TaiIiii atonic suffixts, all French words 0/ learned 
origin break the law of Latin accentuation. 


SECTION IV. 

Verbal Suffixes. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Accented. 

§ 259. Asco, Fr. ais ; esco, Fr. ois ; isco, Fr. is, ITasco^ nais ; 
pasco, pais ; paresco, parais ; cresco, crois ; See. 

§ 260. Ascere, Fr. aitrCj O. Fr. antre. Nascere, naitre ; paseere, 
padre. 

§ 261. Ico, igo, Fr, ie. Ligo, lie ; castigo, chdtic ; nego, nie ; &c. 
§ 262. Illo, Fr. ele. Chancele, grommet e, harcele, &c. 

§ 263. Are, Fr. er. Ponsare, /cxrr ; cantare, See. Ere, 

Fr. oir, Movere, moiivoir ; habere, avoir ; See. 

§ 264. Tiare, Fr. or, ser. These are forms peculiar to the common 
Latin : tractiare, tracer ; suctiare, sucer ; captiare, chasser. 


CHAPTER IL 
Atonic Suffixes. 

§ 265. Iqo, Yr. che, ge. Judico,///^^ / mastico, mdche; vendico, 
venire; rumigo, ronge ; carrico, charge^ See. The learned torm is 
iqiie : revendico, revendique ; mastico, mastique. 


' We have seen, Historical Grammar^ p. II9> deponent verbs 

become active in form in the Low Latin. 
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§ 266. Ei’e, Fr. ;v. Sui’gere, sourdrc ; moloro, mondre ; torqucro, 
fordrc ; arderc, ai drc (this Old Ficiuh verb, which signified ‘tt) 
burn/ remains in the participle ardent, and substantive anlenr). In 
many of these verbs the accent has been displaced in late Latin. 

§ 267. lo disappears in French. Despolio, de[K)uiUe. 

§ 268. Ulo, Fr. k. Modulo, vioulc ; qxxxy^vXo, conihle ; trcinulo, 
tri mhh ; turbulo, trouble. 

Under ulo we may put : — 

§ 269. I. Aculo, Fr. at tie, as in iiraille, criaille. See. 

§ 270. 2. Iculo, Fr. iltc. Fodiculo, fouitle ; sauiille, tortille, C:c. 

§ 271. 3. Uculo, Fr. oui/Ic. Chatouille, hrcdouilk^ harhouille. 


SECTION V. 

Diminutive Sufi 1:. ns. 

These arc sixteen in number. 

§ 272. Accus, Fr. ui e, asu\ Grimace (g/v;// r), populace, paper asse, 

§ 273. Icons, Fr. i\\\c, it he. Coulisse [< outer), pdissc {j^eau), cauulu. 

§ 274. Oceus, Fr. lipinotdic, pioihe. 

§ 275. Uceus, Fr. uthe. Ptluehe, ^uuiuchc, 

§ 276. Aculus. See above, § 255. 

§ 277. Aldus. See above, § 195. 

§ 278. Alia, Fr. ad, iiille Bostialia, In'iail ; in ira bill a, nit) lilc e 
portalia, porlail ; canaille, muraillc, ko. Ilia, Id. ille, Filia, //U ; 
tilia, Idle. 

§ 270. Ardiis. See above, §§ 175,106. 

§ 280. Aster, Id*, dire. Ser- above, §§ 178, 109. 

§281. At, et, ot. (i) At: aii^lat, louvai, verrat. (2) Et, otto: 
sae/hi (sac), duhet ((Ot/), vwllet {mot), viaisonnrtic. alourtie. (3) Ot. 
otte : billoi {bide), cachoi [cache), brulot {bride), Hot {de), kc. 

§ 282. Ellus, illus, Fr. eau, et, die. Agnellus, agn,au ; gemellus, 
jumeau; annellus, anmau ; scutella, ecuetle ; vascellus, cuisnau ; 
avicellus, oiscau. 

§ 283. Onem, ionem. See above, § 23L 

§ 284, Ulus. See above, § 254. 
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abl. 

ablative. 

abbrev. 

abbi LVi.itioii. 

accub. 

accusitive. 

ad]. 

adjeitive. 

ailv. 

adverb. 

Ai^ric. 

Alm Kultnral. 

Algcb. 

A'i;;i bi .iieal. 

Aiiat. 

Anatomical. 

Ar. 

Aiabu . 

Arriiit, 

Aicbitertur.al. 

A S. 

Anplo S ixoii. 

Hot. 

Botanical. 

C'at. 

C.ital.in. 

(’.irol. 

C.trolinipan. 

( cut. 

cciitiii y. 

Chcin. 

Cdiemical. 

('broil. 

Cbrou'ilo;;ical. j 

Class. 

(’loMcal. i 

( oiiipd. 

compound coin- 
ponihlcd. 

(’ouch. 

Concholoyu al, 1 

( oiitr. 

coiiti.u lion. 

coulrd. 

contr.u ted. 

cp. 

comjiuie. 

Dan. 

D.mi^h. 

Dei. or deriv.dcTiv.Uivc. 

(ler. 

dciived. 

dim. 

diminutive. 

Frdes. 

Fc( K M.istic il. 

Kiitom. 

IbitoiiloloLncal. 

etvinol. 

et ynioloincal. 

Fi'. 

b'lCIK li. 

rrecjncnt. 

frecpieiitativc. 

(uil. 

Gaelic. 

( TCi liT. 

(jeu_!’;r.iphic.il. 

GuA 

Geob'cMc.il. 

(jeoiii. 

Gcoineti K .tl. 

(jenii. 

Gciniaiiu, (jer- 
111.111. 

*= sigiiities ‘ liaviiii 


Goth. 

Gothic. 

Gr. 

Gieck. 

Gram. 

Gi.imni.itic.il, 

inammai. 

Ilcb. 

He I'KW. 

hist. 

InstoiR-il. 

Hist. Gram. Histoi ic.ilGram- 
m.ii. 

Hoi tic. 

Hoitu iiltiiial. 

1(C-1. 

bd.mdic. 

Iclith. 

lclitli\ olop.ical 

inliod. 

mtiotliK cd. 

It. 

It. ill. 111. 

K\inr. 

Kvmric. 

].. or Iv.it. 

L.iliii. 

lit. 

htei illy. 

Lomb. 

Lombaidii,. 

M.H.G. 

Mid.ile Hi</i 

G( nil III. 

I\T.ith. 

M.itheiii.ilu al. 

M<a. 

Medin.il. 

Me rov. 

Meio\ imn’.m. 

Met. 

Metalliii !>;•< al. 

inetapli. 

IlRT.iph'tlU .ll, 
met iphoi K. .illy. 

Mm. 

Mini r.ilogual. 

mod. Fr. 

modem ]• K in h. 

MS. 

M.uii:s( npt. 

MSS. 

M iiiiisei ipls. 

Mils. 

Minu ll 

Naiit. 

Nautii ll. 

N<ih. 

]Si'( till I i.iikIrIi, 

0 . l-r. 

( )ld 1' 1 elH'll 

0 . 11 . G. 

Old llii’.li Gel- 

III. 111. 

( )riiith. 

( >1 mlIii)!('''i(Ml, 

0, Scand. 

C)lil .uidiiia- 

VI m. 

0. s. 

(bd Sixon. 

J become/ as 

e - a, bi^miiles ‘ 


p.iitic. 

partidi>le, parti- 
cipial. 

I’eis. 

reiM.m. 

Fli.iim. 

I'liarimu o]Hria. 

I’liN Siol. 

I'hvMoloL'R.il. 

Foil. 

]'*ortn<ui( se. 

foss. pi on. 

j'ossessivc pro- 
noun. 

/-. A 

p.lSt p.lltKipIc. 

prep. 

piLposition. 

pnm. 

piimitive. 

proned. 

pionoimccd. 

Fiov, 

I’l ovi iUjMI. 

M V. 

quod vide, see 

Rliet. 

Klietoiical. 

Seand, 

Sc.mdui.ivi.m. 

S( bol. Lat. 

Si holasl.c Latin. 

Slav. 

Si.ivoni.in. 


SuiiMC ll. 

A 

sub''t,iiiiivefemi- 

lune. 

bftl 

substaiilii e femi- 
iiiiie jtlur.il. 

sm. 

sub'll. iiitive 111.1s- 

CUlllK'. 

smf. 

suite, iiitive of 

1 oiimioii yy 11- 
dll. 

sm. //. 

Sllbo iiitlV'i IIUIS- 

ui'aif jilur.il. 

sp. 

Sp inisli 

I'henl. 

d in uai. 

'Fink 

'I'uib.sli. 

subst. 

suboantue. 

v. 

leib. 

va. 

\ Li It .u five. 

\AlRt. 

\ t Ml t:, ill. 

V!l. 

\ ( 1 1) IK liter. 

ifr. 

\ eib n.i ijirt^c.il. 

liaviii;' bcciuiie af 


In cnnstructiiif^ a grolof^ical map, %ve di'-finpash the -trata wh'uh, lyui^ me above 
another, Ji>rm, as it were, the his/niy of the earth, by nun liny thnn out with tliftrent shades 
or colours: snuilarly, in disfmyuishiniy the two yreat lavers of the Fn/uh lanyuaiye, we 
shall marli them oj]' from one another by cmfjoyiny; two difirtuf Imds <f i\fc. 'I'ltus, the 
older or popular stratum, anterior to the Khvinth Cnitmy, which fa ms the main part and 
foundation <f the language, will in this JJictionaiy be dmottd by Romm cajital letters, as 
Al'.r.AVK; and the newer or nonfopular stratum, thf vmrh if the learned, which comprises 
all ivords bornaved since the time <f the natural fwmation of the language from the classical 
languages or from foreiyn modtrn tongms, wUl he dem.ftd by (huh Roman type, as 
AlDCrration ; and lastly, the wfwds horroW'tl ilirectly from modtrn tongues will be 
distinguished from those taken from (he classical languages by being printed in thick type, 
spaced, with i infixed, as fAbricot The sections nferred to, as § 5;,, arc those 
of the Introduction, ivhich the student is advised to consult. 
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frcp to ; It. a and ad, fiom L. lul, wlnnh 
took vi,( ( ( s-i\ ( ly 111 Ii.hImious kitiii tic 
tin ( c nn .niiin's ' azv < . \v itli , - loi , 

- d, to ) W 1 111 I 1 li.tVl. d( M.CII' 1 ( d to tlic I' I n 
I'liiio iitl (ii'r'c is loiiixl III tin L( \ Si!. I i 

(kill cull ) (,( 1 . r.irdi s^^l^ |) iji ‘Si ijiiis 

iiinim \,iniiii ;i(l .ij'is liu.iviiit. solulo- \v 
ciiljiilni'' iu(li(itiii’ In .1 I(_-s I'ofiihilv 
woidcd Mi|i\ ol tile s.iiiic law wo liiid 'Si 
([ID s uiuiiii vM^ I mil .ij'ibu',’ ( ‘o , [iiocao' 
til, it ;ul w Is no (i as -- (uim lli in o < "Hk s 
till' ns( ot a <ive< m six !i jdnasis as chan- 
(IJtir d hi , a n/i: 

'I'lns |ii( jion! loll [)!.i\s an iiiii'otiant jurt 
m tl c iiil!i Moll ol the i m'Mi,i''i . and in tlx 
foriliatioii ot W'O! is. In iniU Mon, a<l with 
the :i( c iis t.ih( s the p’.nc ol the l.itni 
dative, 'i'lio i h.u u 1( nstn whuh is tonnd 
in to nil in ( i.osa il I.a'iinitv' (as in ‘quod 
appn it ad ayiM'olas,’ 'Jcmikc; * hinn ad 
o.iriilhiin dabo.’ P.autns. ‘ I’.iupi i< in ad 
iliteiii d.iii,’ 'Iciciuo), and ako in scvu.il 
ot Ik I lain' II 1 'M s ( .is 111 nil >d' I n ( ir e< k \\ hn li 
Uses ilu‘ ai Mis with ils ad na tin l^-t 
datoe. .Old ,is 111 the I'diidisli u c ot /o), is 
dcM-ioped Viiy stroii"j\ in Mirovim^im 
I atm, I’.issiin'; on liom tins j'Oiiit this ad 
forms the dative iii all the Rom.nue 
l.inyn.iyis Joined with the doliintc aituk 
it hu oines in modian Frciuh at/ (ad illo't 
aitx (ad ilh.sk (j v. 'I’hiis, lor i \.tm[)!e, 
m .1 Dij'iom 1 ot n. fx) ; (Ih npipniy, n. 4^,1 ), 
we have ‘ Sed Venn ns ad mi pl.ullo’; ami 
111 .1 Doiritioii ofA I). 714 (id. M. 147 '), ‘ Ik'/o 
don ivi ad nionastermm ’ ; in a Donation 
of A I) 671 (id. in l.T |k ‘ Idoirco dono ad 
s.uiosaiKtum monastc 1 mm ’ t m Maikult 
App 5S, ‘ Mihl rontigit ipiod epo . . . 
(ahillnm ad hoiiimem ahipiein m Imfo 
suIuIim’; ill the I'orimilie Andey.iv. jS, 
‘ Nam tcira ad illo liomme nuni]uam tossa- 
dasset.’ 

Ad hi conns a bv dropping' d. a process 
whicli had already taken place before con- 


sonants in 1\T( rovinanin T.atin; tluis, in the 
Sill cMit. W( 1 lid in M.nkiih. I'ormul 1. 
o7' ' M"*' phtcito veil Ills'; a p.osaye 

Imind m mothii joit oj M.nl iihiis (Ap- 
pc'iidiK 4S) 111 tlx. foim ‘ad (px)d pi. 

\ MIX ns.’ A Dollltx)!! of AO 741; ll.is 
‘111 po| tioiK III I p Mill a lllx ito Dost 1 o ( -- .id 

hliitum iiuslrimij didiimis,’ Hiu'iii"iiy4 11 

470. 

'I'lns prepositxm < iiti is nilo tlx i oinposi- 
lion ol Wolds ,is a }'nli\, .m m tiu nouns 
a-iiitii, ai-piiri' ( t( , III u! ( ( tivcs .is a-drnif, 

; 111 vi'b', .is a-vLi’tr, a-dnsir, 

a‘'-I"H<^t’r , m adveibs, as os .nz, an Jar- 
nvaaf. 

APAl.oSl.R, I'lr. to dusi, Sp a^'axar. It ah- 
hasuiri tiom 1 . adkassai’O i oini'd ol ad 
.11x1 bas'sarrtu dun lioin b.i-ssus. si < Dm. 
Adbassavo, bv dla - bb (§ ib'^) .nx! 

bb - 1 ), bicoiix'- aba.ssaro ■ ‘ MolMidm.i, 
(pin sunt mil. I tos im civil Ills, abasseii- 
tur nx d.( tale nil Us bi.u !iii i.nxnns (Dhir- 
ter of A n 1 i()j. Mniaton, .\iil It V.S7'), 
Aba.ssarc Imoiius n/.,'oor by nro - cr 

(§jfi4i.tL (t/ ; t; 4 |, J , and, bv u nliii'i nx e 
ol b, .s.s. ind 111 li.ii a —Dm (x''m"fment 
(§ 2^4), n/xi/''suir y§ 22S) inktMstr i^llist 
( ir.im, [>. 1 71)') 

Alk\M)t)N. ^/ii abmi’onment, yiiMoy np, tni- 
consiT.nnt. In 1 4th i c nt m tlx loim a 
hiindiiii 111 Mane di- rrnuc, 1 4SS, vvinixe 
it apjie irs that the woid is foiined bv .i 
coinp.uativ civ modern inixnion ot tlx pic,’. 
(I with 1) 1' I subn. hiVhlnn pirniisuoii, 
bbeity, anthni m ition, a wool tonnd ,is bite 
as the l6th cent m R I's'iMines Diet. 
Fr -Latin (ad l.s.pR: Uwnox, iudnl- 
{(cntia, lieeiiti.i. Vcrincnrc D dmnur 
]>aiid(j/i a aiiUiia, iiidulyere d/ the nr 
jarc'^t a hnntlon v\ .is ,i Ic nd.il 1 ivv phi.isi 111 
the 14th lent, /nettrr ^a fore! a Junnt'^- 
s/cj/7. 1. e to opin It fuel)' to any one 
for pasture or to cut wood in. lienee the 
later sense ol giving up one's lights loi a 

n 1 
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time, letting go, lcavi\ig, abandoning. For 
(ins change ot sen-^t see § 12 'I’Ik ^\(Mds 
u hauihvi were loiiicd as enlva'.tlic igth 
Cent , the toriu abtt/idon a[)}’Lanng in Lhmli- 
niancii . 4,'’,, l 3. 

Tlie O. Fr ImndoTi, like all terms of 
feudal custom, is ut (F rm cmigm, deiived 
througji iuulal L bnndiim-', an ooKr, 
decree : ‘ Tuiie iu>s eh nnnn se( u'lduin < anon- 
irain anctontat* m hrula excoinmuiuc itmius 
ct baiidi nostii constnnximus pr.ieubatum 
Kniu iig iiuium eoiinti ni,’ sivs an l''\toin- 
munuatioii ot (iie'\oiy \h a t> i ('onnl. 

Ihoin , I') ihr/c. 1 . (d. Lbindaini ie[>r< -eets 
Seand band (h rm Fn/OKaO, an oi(!< r, 
di'cree. — Dc r ahd/ido’nh r, o/ai7</o/nu numt 

Abaque, ^ni. an abitus ; tioin L abacus. 

A I’lASt )UR 1)1 K, VII. to stun, deafen; an ilF 
toirm<l and coriupt form ]7'*'),of a t^'pe 
rt/eisso/^cihr, (onipd. ot ab and as:.ourdir. 
See ^ourd 

AllAT (or Ar>AS\ s?;;. a heavy rain, med m 
the phiasc vne pltiie (Fabat. Fiom a and 
hattre. 

Ab/\TARDIR, vn. to abast*. rormpt ; from a 
and butard ; see h,\tard — Der. dRi/u/'i/is'-c- 
mcnt ( ^ 22O. 

AbA'FlS, am a demolition, felling (of tri'es) 
In the 12th (cnt. in 1! e Rhanson 

cl'Antioche h, (jg, Irom F. abbntore^’- is^e' 
alhidir) ihrom'ji a denv. abbaticius 
for abbnt w'laf sec iiba/'rt ; (oi -icuini 
== -IS see § 214 

ARAh'-JOrR, yni. a tinnk-light, rellec'tor, 
I imj'shade. Su" alnit/rv and jour. 

AHA I ' 1 RF. vn. to In at down, kiio(k dowii ; 
from I. abbattere'", found in hth cent 
m the (himanie Jy.ues; ‘Si gnis horn nem 
de tnrea abbaftoro pr< snnipberit ’ (^Le.x 
Sal Nov 27;,), Abbattore is cotnpd ot 
ab and battone isce baitre). Abluittere. 
by bb - b and tt - t ^by 1 iw (.f least action, 
§§ 166, ifiSg b('<-onus abalero, contid. 

51) to abat’rc^, wlmue (). Fr. abntre 
(in lltli ( I III , m the ( h.msou dc R'dind, 
267), wrongly aiterwaids written abb, id) e 
by the l.atmists ot the Renaissuue (1604, 
m Nnot’s Diei.hm order to nuke the word 
look more like its Latin parent, ]ii tlic 
lyih cent, tlie older and corieet ortho- 
graphy was resumed m tlic words abndr.>e 
and iihrdis; and partially in nbaftre, wdneli 
dioiiped the second b\ it still unfoitnuately 
kcj't the d — Der. nbohs (ci. v.), cib(jf'.ipG 
(§ 

ARIkVYie, '/ an abbey : Frov and Sp. nhndia; 
It. abbadta ; lioin L abbatiam* (in St. 


Jeinme). Abbatia. by bb - b, and t - d 
1 17), eailv licaamc abadia, ‘ 1 ! a aba- 
dta dc Rnhnuo iina medntas n mane it,’ 
savsawill <d A.n. ()hi (Vais'-etlo, n. p. loSi. 
Aba. d'iam he( omes abew ^ 1 1 t!i ( i nt , I 01s 
de (Inlliumc \v Roiujueianl, i) h\' dioj). 
ping ti, which n presents t (.§ l l 7k hv a e 
54, 3 \ and I'V peisistmt'c ot initial a 
(§ 34, I), and ot 1 (^>1 6i)k and by final 
am e t s 3 p 2k Ahvir ns wnitteii m Igth 
cult, (ibdte . Ill ibthieiit. obhavr 

ALLF sw. an abbot, lie id oi a rt ligions bonsi*; 
iM>m Iv. abbati'm f . a w Old mliodnied n\ 
the list a ’es ot the Rom. Ill i'mpne by 
Chiistim wiitets, who li.iil honownd it 
fiom the SyiMC abba, a fit her. fore lunge 
ot suise sec § 1 2 Abl)htL'm In comes rFu' 
(lull cuil., ('luiiMin eie Rohnd, 2 Ckj) by 
bb - b iCj I bn, ifiSR atom - r 230), 
and ( oiitmiuiK e of iiiif il a ( § ^.p I k For 
hit' r (h m le of a/'- to (d'lu sc., idhdtrr. 

ALLI' ‘sSh . if ni abbess. It, iibhndf^^n, from 

L abbatissa , a deiiv m -issva ( 's 222) 
liom abbatcin, su' abb,'- ioumi m an 
(p’t.iph. AH. {^Miniiori, A 1 24, g): 
‘llic iiijiiiesut in sooiiio pnius InMm.i 
abbatissa..’ Abba ikssa. bydiojp.n" t 
(J^ 117), and h\ bb b 1 s ; jno, ibsp 
^ 0 ,^1. .D- (> 2 2.-’\ and 

contiiiu ii,( e ol imtnd a. hi i onn s () I'j. 
eh'irsL’ (igih cent, Romm ih hi Rose, 
SSook uh< iiee, Liter, ab, .u f'or tl c 1 hangc 
Iron) (dii\-^e to ablus'^e s(_c ahi fu- 
Abf^s ''in. .Ill ahse'is>; 11,1111 L ahsctusns 

Abduuttion, sy. abdu.iUtm; Irom L. abdi- 
< at lonem. 

Abdi(|HGr. vn. to .ilnl.iate; from L. ah- 
dii irm 

A))donton. sm. the ahd- 'UKi). stom.icli; from 
.ihdonien 

Abduction, s/ an aiutnmie.il term snuiify- 
mg the (h\erge lei' ol the pat's of the liody 
bom the nn .m line which is snppos,.(i to 
piss vcilu.illy through the binly , bom L. 
abduct loncm. 

Aboebdaire. .s;n. a spi llmg-book ; from L. 
abeced irium. ihir aritun (as if 

■ t w( re- arts) see 11)7 note I. 
Aboequer. rm to fud with the beak, to 

t< <■ i , tiorii d and /-ec, q. v. 

AbeC, ''f a iiiill-sliiice ; irmn d and hie, q. v. 

1 Abeille, s/ .i bee; a word introd. towards 
(lie 15th cent. ; found m t4<'>o m a letter ol 
remission quote d by Diie.iiige; bom Frov. 
nbelhn, wdiuh from I-. apicula, Flm, N. II. 
2, 21, 2 1 ; properly a little Ixe {(or cnl.uge- 
ment of nie.mmg see § 13). Just as we 
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pAilyruul abiRfoi apis (Me abium,’ 
l.(_X S.iln 'i. k 1 . p s(. api- 

ciila in M(i(iv, J.it. b(_(()ih(.i aliiciila, 
uli(ii(e I’mv. nh('Ui(t, iiist .IS .luiicul.i, 
ovKul.i. c n 1 1) 1 1 ij 1 .1, !)(■( iiiir Piovn tiu~ 
nl/id, ni'ilhii, corhi'lha 'I'li.it tihtillr is not 
:i Hut l-'i, \V(-!.l (i< n\, (1 diu( tly lioiii J.,it 
IS sliouil l>y the r.Kl til, It 111 I I. the I>Lt p 
ncvci stop^ .11 //, I'lit .ilu.ivs iIls, ,-ii.]^ to V 
III .iii(i note 2\ v\ Inle in i'lov it .I'u'.ivs 
slops .It A; consiopieiitly if apicul.i abl- 
CUla, linl (lne(ll\ ( KelutMi a lb wool, it 
would li ivc t.ik"n ili(‘ lonn nv iih\ lo' p v 
( 1 } I 1 I 1 , tcula edlv (^s and liv tlie 

^ oiitiiiiiaiK e ol iinli.d a '^in‘^ irn<‘ I' i I'ouii 
H not linatMM.iiv; U is to la loiiiid ni tin ' 
but. of R. l'H,ennt‘ (15 p>): A\Min,| 
Ji/ousi A a diuL ni' t ihd/hil h/i v e rfi 
rUiO/f el t/t 'This b 1111, wlmli thus i 

cv( n in 15 [ip w IS K ''liu H d to oiu 01 tv\o ' 

\\U'it[n pioviiuis, (iitmlv d. apjeiudi 

wlnn aiiKuiture v\’is joc.liMd in l..ii: -in di c , 
and Prov(i<'(. and u is i(.j>'a(ed, as was to! 
la- exjiwted, li\' .1 ioiin liroindil Iiom tin I 
diSiiK’t in wliiili the piodiiLlioii ol noiKyl 
.ind taie of bus ^\a^ < liK attended to 

Abc'i'l’atiOil. ■■_/• nbui.iin.n, j)roj>u l\ ( 1 star^, * 
tic liLnirative nu.uiiii^ ^’'■^'*0 J boin 

b a bei 1 .itione in, j 

Abl''rjl<., VC to blul.l'l^e. See ^<sV and Hut. 

( Ii ,1111 p. I y 7. j 

Abhori’or, va. to aldior, dec t ; fiom L. 
.ibliot icrc. 

AblMls, wa. an abyss. Sp. ale'll)!'), fioin 
L. abyssmnis , a duiv. ot abv^utis. 
•Mth tin nipe i.it’vc teniiin.it on -simn.s, 
loninl siilbxi d to otln r I *t subst , as o< ul- 
-issiimis, doin 1 11-1 ss 1 in n s, jiiiikine tin 
lii'dicst di'Uic ot inuiuity; llius abva- 
Kinius sl' iniiis the du-jx'st depth. Aby.s- 
KiDiuiii, tniitr to aby.ss'iiitini (§ 51), 
bccoiiKS (ihi'^uie (iJtli lent, St I’lLiiMrirs 
Sermons p. 1(17) bv pi rsutenee ot a .aid in,, 
and bv y (§ 101 I, isS - s (§§ !(>''», ibS). 
and the tu min.ilion uni - e mute. For the 
^ely uniun.il Lontniuniie ol b ‘'Ce § 117, 
note I I' or (thvvic (V<iu:c se^ I 4.S — j 

Der. ahiuKX^ to hull into .111 .ib\ss, thenee 1 
to luiii, daiu.iye, ilunee to sjion (.is in ?/'b 
chajecH by a red.uetion of me.iumii;, ' 

sec § 17, ; .IS is .ibo seen 111 povie ,iud tmnii, 
q. V. d ins seiisi is latu tli.in the l ytli eenl., 
lor tlie Da't of the Ac.id , ibq.j, leeognisLS 
only the ctMiioloya .il ine..ninp. 

Abject, a,//, abiut. fioin L abjeetiis. - 
])(,r. n^'/u/ion (L .ibjectioncin). 

Abjurer, vu. to abjure, renounce ; from L. 


abjnr.irc — DlF. n/y?/r.ition (L. abjiii- 

.it I o n e Ml). 

Ablatib "rn. the ablalii'c ease; fiorn L. 
.1 bl.1l 1 vnin 1 01 hn.il V § i j 2 

Abli'ltiojl, </. ablation (Aled j; Iron) L. 

a b 1 .1 1 1 o II ( III. 

Alibis, a bhak (lehtli.b from b, albiilii, 
[iropsily .1 little white lull, llolli the ,.di al- 
bulll.s tin Chi'nllns. 2^1 qb wliu h u piob.ihiy 
tile tish ('.died alhnrnns hvAu-oninslaii- 
otlui d( I iv.itivi ot albns'); ‘Klalburnos 
piaMliiii pnuihbns h imis ’ (Moull.i, 126). 
'I’l c albula yot its naiin tiom Hs wluteiu ss, 
put IS till rnuftl IS s() ( alh d tiom beiny 
1' 11 tly n d Albula u b an ,d in the b it. (ir. 
jd .ssiries Albula, hen pc wlinli is .1 kind 
ol hide li li In th( Si hoi. i Saliinit.i, d. 
Mou in, p So, we lind ‘ F lu lus, et jn rea, 
et su.iuhs, albtibl. tini.i’ Albula, 
lo my 1 hy il'sMiiiil.Uioii ( s 1 bqb hciijim-s 
abuba, lonnd in a ,MS aii.oiint ot \ i). 
I 2 y,<;. quoted by Pne.in<p. (s v j ‘ Dceario 
'rnione si die ipn eajut abulas, de dono 
.1(1 nniiiii hitilliini einendnin aI. solid. 
'I'lir.’ Ab.iidani i > ) coiitr to ab’bnn 

hecoines (i''/r l>y ani - .nid i ontinn.nu e ot 
bb .i"(l of initi.il a— -Dir uA/ette (> 2Siy 

Ablution, '/. ablution, washinjy; troin L. 
.1 b I n 1 1 one 111. 

Abiicgntioil. ‘/ abi.eya'ion, renuneiatlon, 
s K 1 iiiee (ol sell I ; froni b a b n i y ,i 1 1 o 11 c in . 

AUDI, vtrl'cl s/a birk.ny. biuns; Al>ni, 
wbuli i,\pre ses the b.iik of .1 I'oy (oAo/e- 
tnr'if is the piuent woidy u nnniis in die 
hr l.ui'Mi.i a* 111 the pin isc Ere aiix nAn/s. 
'Idle sl.i" Is Slid to b( (i;,.v (i/'us when lu is 
‘.it bay,' h.ird pussed \>\ tin doys, .md Dose 
followed by tliur uy. ddns lumlniy-teini 
has lak. n .1 liyni itiye siiisi. and Ere eex 
ah'jis now iiK'.ins ‘to be haid piessed,' ‘.it 
oik’s wits’ end.’ — Der. ciAovel, «d'(aenieill, 
(lAovi ur 

.Mil )1 f'M I'Nd', sw, biilciuLy See ahnyer. 

Abolir, VC. to .ibohsh , lioiii b aliolcie, 
for 0 = / see 5 ftq — Der. uAo/lsm mi iit 
(§ 227, note 

Abolition, y/ ahohliim ; from L abo- 
hlioiie m. 

Abominable ad;, .ibonmuble ; fiom L. 
.1 bo m 1 u.i b 1 1 1 s. I'oi ili.s -/t’ mc 7 2yo 

Abomination, sf. abonmuUon; from b. 
.1 bom in ationeni. 

AliDMlNKR, vc. to loathe; an old Ficiuh 
Wold winch has i.illen out ot use since the 
si\ti eaitli cuitiii V : tiom b aboniiiiari 
Abondamment, adv. abundantly , from 
abundiuil, q. v. 
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Abondiinco, /. .ibniid.iiuc ; fn'iu L. abun- 
daiitia. I 'tr u -o st-c ^ (jS ; lor aiitia 

= auct' § Ti ;2 

Abondailt, m/j. -ibund.mt ; fiorii L. abun- 
dant o in. lorn n H-(‘ § (jS. 

Aboildcr, vn to ab.'und; lioiu L. abiin- 
da I 0 . — Ib i, nir<//'o-/(/cr. 

AbONNKR. nn to Mii'Mnbn, pay a ^nbMaip- 
t’.on biltib dciiiU^ that this \rib is not 
iclatcd to h in. but that it is the saiiio woid 
as r, w IiM h is nhtpinfr in the p.itois 

ot I'ciri Fioin Tn-w L abonnare R Irom 
boniia'b a limit, bound. — Der. {i/»o/;//MU(,'nt 
( J 2 5 ), ahoii'n] { s 20 1 R 

ABONMIv, v<i to r<.mdcr yood (of wine 
cliic'llv); i;/z. to become good, tiomuain’ 
b')ri, (|. V. 

AlK)Rn, sin. approach; see bon ! — Ibr 
nhonli^U (ihnrdA'j^c (§ 2 |S), n^oni/aelc 

(§ 250 b 

Aborif^tino. ^rnf. an aboi’ginal, prmnllve in- 
habitant; from L abongincs 

AB()KNI'R,vn. to borh.cr on, touch hnilts of 
Sec hrirnr, 

Abortif, ntij. .iborlivc; sm. a ding used to 
Gallic .iboilion. I’hoiii 1>. aboitivns 

AbOl 'C'l 1 M\, vn. to lum;' to‘>,thtr, biii'” 
about an iiileiview (s’n/"n,( //« ;• (nrr <11, < l- 
(jn'ini is lit, to pine one month to mouth 
with another). See nbtun ir- 
meut 

AbOl’TFR, vn to 10111 llie cuds of a tinny 
(term of tiadc) — Per fF-m/ZemHit 

AB( RFI IK^ vn. to arrive at. < ml m , ecc hrml. 
—Per n/unz/'issi meiit ( 22_^ note .j'l 

Alb t''! I'R, t'/r to hub. biv; tiom \, abbau- 
bare ' . eoiniel otadill.st (ii im. )'. 1 77 ) 
and baiibare Foi ch niye Irom depom iit 
to <ictive, s( c llist. (bam. j). tip; for 
clb hh § i()S Abbautb 'Tiro, b\ bb }> 
(§§ lf»6. ibS), lo^s ol seconel b t s I I ,P- 
conliiiiianro ol nniia! a, and bv an o 
(§ 107), aro rr (§ 5), bti imc m 
mil Cult nhaer. The law of b.ilnucbe- 
twei 11 the toiiK' am! atonic vowi F. spoken ol 
in § .|S tf(' , lure plays an imjioil.mt pait. 
In 12th cent il nfnne, Le Lure des Rois, 
129, in lyth c(mt. nlxicr, A il eh.n douiii, 
lop, in m)tluent (7^>r7vcr, Oresine Fill 20p. 
— Per. nhoyeiir 2 27), n^'o/fnicnt (^ 225). 
For mterdiamm of v and / see § lOI. 

ABRFPiFR, vn. to abiidge, slunten; liom L 
abbreviare, Imnid in N’eyetius, Piol. 7^ 
De Re- IMil ; ‘ ( hjac me per diveisos auo 
tores . . abbroviaro nusisti.’ Abbrc- 

viaro lx ( onus abbrovjarc bv coiisom- 
lication ol i (Hist. Giani. p. 65), whence 


by bb - A (§5 lf)6, ibS), vj-j 
I 1 1 1 , ( out iini.im e ot inni iI a. br, o by 
j y (§ I pj. n‘’tv 1), and are tr. Du, 
ni>i<‘:i' {) 201), n/<;<y(ur (of wlmh the 
haimd doublet, § 22 , IS ahrivuilvur), 

nZ-ruv'inent (^ 225) 

Al’)RFl'\ h.R, vn. to jn've to drink, w.iter. 
It nhlit Vi rnrt', liom F adbibcraro , a 
compd. ol ad and biborarc'. a dtiiv. ol 
bdicTO ; S(i bjenviv^r. Adbi b, e raro, 
(hoppiny, b 52 , and .usmni itnin db to 
bb '§ I buomes altbib’ran*, win me 
iV'ivrn' (l.'.th cent , 1 lone et HIiikIhUoi, 

b\ bb- -h US'S i6f., ibSb i -c (^^ 72), 
br- vr § IT?), ar(‘ u* (§ and by 

eoiiiinuim'e of nnti.il a Alnirer is in 
l(nh (cnt nbrtur tllist (bam p 77) 
b\ ti imposition, wlnmi linall\ nbnuvtr. 
— Pel ni<r(uvn\x (j n/u'f /mum lit 

( i; 225', all) I KV ipe ^ § 2 |S 1, 

Abrevintion, \/ ablm v latmn ; fiom L, 
.1 b b 1 e V 1 it ' iMi e m. Sei nb) ' s,'' '' 

ALRl. • i/i I slult.r; inliod 111 12th (uit, 
(luie d( s Ro s, 2;P fioin Ihov. nbnc, 
Sp !(’■) (”') Ol i,"ui uiduiowii 
I Abricot, s;//. majai<ot (ifppK F^ti- 

eiim’sPnt); mtiod lioiiil'oif iili’iirn n jue 
§ 2(1), lioiii i\i. nlhn (s 7 ,>.)) Pu. 
nl»i,.,'\i 1 ( ^ i(pO. 

AbKl 1 1 K, vn. to sin Iter fi mod in w ml, 
ap[x ,11111" Inst in tins hum 111 1 ; p2>. Put. 
eit I’Ai ,nl( 111 c, .IS ,i s|>( ual lioiiuuU turn; 
Ainnii, ft) me de jindinn^e ' i/;i e j nr lK 
bit n lib) ifi 1; Irom n/u/, 1 )\' uipiioiiic im 
tint .il.itioii of f. 'I'ln n was, up to tin 
ibtli ((lit ai.ollur lonn. (ibj’i), loinud 
(liiect born nbn. wlm li b.is bu n siippl in’, d 
by nbj tUr . En/i/i le bon Eitii ;/oe^ nbi ir, 
St. Aimiml, F.x su's, 111. 02 (i;ili <uir 
and in 172S Ru In !(t's Put li u Aurii u, 
)/ieft)-t n I nbin . ne sc dif (ju'tn },n>it. 

Abrooation, s/ ahioy.ition , liom J,. abro- 

y itioiK 111 

Abro^nr, vn toabroyn,, auunl ; born L. 
a b 1 o y 1 1 e- - Per tdn ox 1 lion. 

Abriipk, ndj, ahiu; t , liom F abi ii['tus 

Abrutir, m. to biul.ihse; see brnfe . — Per. 
n^r/./nseim lit 225 note nlnni/is^cur 
( s 225 note 4, § ’ : 7 ). 

AIxscisse s/. an aluussa (Matin); Irom I., 
a bs( 1 ssa. 

Absoiieo, \f. absence; from L. absentia 
for enlia u/rc s« e' § 2^ p 

Al)Seilt, ni/y .ibstut; troin L. absentem 
-- P( I. nb^aitm. 

Absido, s/. a vault (Arcint.); from L. apsi- 
dein. 
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Absinthe, wnrmwoo*!; from L abMii- 

thiuiii. 

Absolll, adj. absoUito: from I., nbsoliitiis. 
Koi utuH -U sec § 201 . - Drr. (ihsohnunw 
225). 

Absolution, .ibsolution ; from L. abso- 
lll 1 1 o II (■ m . 

Absolutoire, ndj. absolutory, that brliiL's 
al".i)l\iti()ii ; (rom L. absolutoiius'*'. 

Absorber, m. to .ibsorb; liom L. absor- 
bcif.— Dcr ri/oo/.'/tion ( s ?;2,iiot(‘ j). 

Absorption, /. abMupUon', fioiu L. ab- 
sor[)ti(»n <;m, 

AHSoi.' llJvl'b va. to nb'-olvo, acquit. It 
as^flvcrr, from L. absolvero Ab.sol- 
v(6iro, conli n-yiiliilv (§ 51) I0 ub- 
KOlv’re, (llofiS llic V (§ T.JT\ nb.l'cs- 
absoVro, wImiuc Fi. (ijih 

CMil.. f'-haiisoii (U; K'lfui'l, 25) by a'-Miip- 
latiii'^ bs to S', {% i6H\ by (lian;'!ii"; Ir to 
A/rt llisl Ciraiu 7 ?,) and bv ( ontmu uu r 
of a and o. 2I m F 2lh cunt. Im muik ^ 

(I'^^nudrc (§ 157''; m i;,th (Uit. it u is 
rcb'iiind mto al>\r,udrc by tlu* d- iks .ind j 
lau'vais ulio wishui to biiin; it ba( k to tl,cj 
Lat. tor in dim popular j'roniiii' lat 'on 1 (in- j 
tiniK d m spi 1 ( ol til’s (.1 iss,, ,i| res'oialion ol I 
t)ieA,aiid\Vi know trom Itibyiun. (Kilaiir 
]». 2 .^) that m i5;,o it wis st 11 ptoimd os- 

sn;/f/;v. — Per fthsnu'r stiouy j, u 

(■^ l(^^), Irom L ahsobtta boi <outi. ofi 
absolduta to nbsuFta sec § 51, and toi 
(lispl i('< im 111 ('f ai ( ( lit s( f r 72. 

AbSi'KMF, s;/;/, ail abstemious jxison; from 
L nbstoniuis, 

AbSl IsMR z'/’r, to .il”-! liu Sp ah^tenrr. 
Iroiii I, iib.st oTiota', a <( 111, non Lat. bum 
of ab-stiin'ro A bstonere 1 m oim s i/s/c- 
nir (litli cent., ('ll nison de Rol ind, 20;,) 
by ]).s = .s's s (s i(iS). bv o t 60 
and bv ( out inn im v ol a, t, e, ti, In tbo 
I )tli cent iisfi nir was ici onstrui t( d into 
ah\tcrnr (-> 5(1. note ,7) by the tiviks and 
lawvcns ^sec nh^itud) c. 

Abstention, \f absinition, withholding; 
lioni I., abstent 1 oncm, . 

Absterger, m to cb.m (a wound) (Med.); 
fiom L abstergere. Dcr. n/'s/f > sjon. 

Abstersif. ni// nsdul to ill. in (a wound); 
from L abstci M vus '1' ; lor v -^/‘-oc § 1 42. 

Abstinence, s/. abstinence, lioin L ab- 
stinentia. For cntia- m/(es(e§ 24P 

Abstraction, s/. al’stiaetion ; Uom Jv. ab- 
st r a( 1 1 o n e 111 . 

Abstrairc, va. to abstract, separate; from 
L. a b s t r a ii ere. Foi traliero -- traire see 
§ 135 and traire. 
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Abstrait, adj. abstract; from abstrac- 
tus. Fur ct- It see § 129.— Der abstract- 
if. 

Abstriis. ndj. abstruse, diflicult ; from L. 
abst rusus 

Absurcle. atlj. absurd; from L absurdus, 
— Dll n/<s7zn/iU) (§ 230), absurd cincwi 
(§ 225 L ^ 

Absurclito, sf, .ibsurdity ; frcun L. absurdi- 
tatem. 

Abus, sm. an abuse; from L. abiisiis.— 
Ik 1. abj/scr {b 1^3). 

Abusif, adj .ibiisive; fiom L, abiisivus. 
Foi ivu.s -- if sie 223. 

A(b\Uri', sni a (jii.dity of anything (good 
or bad), I'liis word oiigiiiallv sigiiitied 
}'ur(hast, and afterwards lu'canic ImnteJ 
to the thing jiiiti hao d, then to the stale or 
coiidnioii of lliat thing, lastly to the (]uali- 
l"^s ol an\ obj( f t whati'vei (In tlm iSth 
Cent It was us( d oiilv ot fruits; in the Diet, 
ol the Aradiiiiv, 1710, w’e iiiui AmMiir fie 
se (lit ii'ut’i c qur dcs fruits ■ ‘ /L s puircs d' un 
ban arabtt') Acabit is a kaiiud word, a 
(orriipt foimoftln feudal L accapitum 
winch m Custom Law siipntics a indit of 
entry (^‘ d( Hide clono biirgos . . . accri- 
pit.i . . .’ in a Will of iifo, Maiteiie, 
Allied, i, 410), and is itsell ()nl\ a bar- 
buoiis loinpoinid of the L. caput in the 
S( use of reiC, etc. For CC = C see §§ I ()(), 
I AS ; for y) --/> s( e 5 TIT. 

Acacia, sm. the .n a< ia ; ,i Tat, word iutro- 
diii 1 (1 bv botain''ts Ainom^ the Roiiiaiis 
It signiliid the wlntedioweniig locust-tree, 
I\loi( toitini.itc than iii.iny bot.niuMl names, 
like inniiosa, sahaa, etc, wliuh are still 
us(,d oiiU bv the Icarmd, ^('ur/n Ins t iken 
root in the hinguigc, wlieie it holds ns 
ground with as imu li light .is the Lat. 
w'otds ciuietus, omnibus, cte. 

Acadcinie, s/. .m ac idemv, Iniriud soi ie-ty ; 
Iroiii L ac idem i .1, the I'.irdui near Athens 
in whuh Fi.ito taught, iheiice e\t(mded 
(§ tg) to si'Uiifv am nieiUing of philoso- 
phers or learned pii'-oiis — Der acn(/( //zique, 
iiradcfUH leii. aLiub /mUe. 

Acacleniicpie, a,lj. aeadeniie; from L. 
academicns — Dir acad< nr-acu, liom L. 
aiademiius through a lorm academic- 
1 a HUS'* 194k 

ACTACiN ARDliK, va. to make idle, as in 
acc .a sx rr .1 Til e pris dii jeu\ Irom a .uid 
cart’^ard. q v. 

f Acajou, .swi. mahogany ; an Ann mean 
word, riiiroduteil mto Linope 111 tlm iMli 
tent. 32). The name appears to be Malay. 
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Ac ant he, the acanthus; from L. acan- 

th us.^ 

ACAKIATRPh adj. cr.ibbeJ, cross-j;i.imc(l. 
'I'lie Lat. cara a face, tlicai a head (^sce 
cherr.), piodiieed a vi ib udcariare *, acca- 
raro, whence O. Fr. dcaru'r, wlitaicc the 
cleriv. c/rf/r/aslre (§ 1<J9\ tound m R. Fsli- 
eiinehs D;cl , a d. m sense of in- 

sanus, menle c iplus, tlicn acaru'itre 
(§ J() 9 \ Fioni Its sense of foolish, m.ul, 
in ibo.^, Nieol’s Diet., it has < oiik to its 
modern sriisi, Uicl. ot tlie Academy, i6()y 

AC'CAVULFR, vii to ovciwhchn. 1 he Gr 
tcaTal^uXi). in sense of an oveitlirovv, passiny 
Horn the abstract to the concictc sense (d a 
nnuhine whenwitli to overthrow (a tre- 
qiient chan^sp; of si nse; see § 12, and cp, Fr 
pf)i!ii/)n, fioiii ]>. punct loneiiG, [>rodnce<l 
late Lit cadabulum, a balista. 'I'his 
word came m from the Ly'/antnie Gruk'-, 
tlirou^h the Chnsadeis, as did several other 
tcTins of medieval iiniitaiv ait: ‘ Tnbns 
lapidibus mai^na petraria, ipiae caclabula 
vocabatni, tiinsMS,’ sacs (A. I 219) Wiliiam 
the Iheton, De Gestis l'lnlip])i Anynsli. Ca- 
dabt^ii la, dropj'ing U let^ularly ^^§ 5G be- 
came 0 Fr CiuUihle i^illli cent. Chanst)n 
de Ivoland, strojihe viii ): Cordrcs a prise e 
les miii's peceit'z. ()d ses cadables /es (nrs 
€71 ahatied (and his cata[)ults beat doven the 
towers thereof). Next C(i[d)dl>le, by diop- 
pnip medial d (§ 1 20), beiomes caahle, 
toimd in anothci [i.iss.i^^e ol the same [locm, 
strophe xvi, : Oil vos c. tables civez fn/iaet 
St’s 1/n/rs (^and your catapults have broken 
its walls) Fiom this propel sen^c ot a 
machine of wai to crush one’s toe by 
tiirowmy gic.it stones to ovirthinw him, 
caahle conic-, to have the more geneial 
sense ot the act of overthrowing 12), 
An old Custom-book of Noimandy cited 
by Diicange (^s. v) h.is ‘ De [nostiatione 
ad terrain, qucjd caclabulum duitur, xxm 
■solidos,' rendeied in the hr. version (i2tli 
cent.) by De ahatre d (nTt\ que l’(> 7 i aptie 
caablc. Caahle, later contr. to cable, gave 
the (leriv. accahler, signitying to be etushed 
under some lie.ivy mass: AcrAimEie, estre 
accable de qiidque c/msf qui diet sur wo//s, 
on CT^lre escache , obrui ( i ;49).R. Esliemie’s 
Diet. In 1604 Nicot’s Diet, also givis this 
term in the active sense: 2 \ccabi kk, c’ts/ 
ajfoider aidcun de coups pesans, V atltiTcr 
d force de pesaa^eur, et de charter snr 
Ini ; opprimerc alif|uem, obi tier e 
Jinally, the word losis all but its fijona- 
tivc sense, and is found in its modern 


siiniitieation alone in Icichelet’s Diet. (1681). 
— Del, acciihltiwcwX (§ 223). 

AcCtipaTCr, rvr to buy up, to monopolise; 
a word tirst found in 17(12 in tin Diet, de 
rAc.ideime, h.uing come in thiongli the 
comnieice ot Gcno.i .ind J.cyjioni with 
Al.iisulhs, from It. caparrare, to lake up 
meie li.indisc, A^capartr, u hicli onglil to 
have been caparrer, Ims got .in nut ml a 
lioni the It aiLapaie, to chooM, l.ike, the 
ine.ining of which is so smnl.ir to tint ol 
cap, in are, that it natni.illy produced a 
co.itnsion bitweiii the iwo wools Wry 
in inv modern I'l. wous ol ti.nh .iiul coiii- 
incice .ire' of It. oiiyui (is ba/rjiie, hiLitt, 
efif.'o. i-lc , sec ^ 25] — Dei min/nniiiciit 
22=1), min/'nrenr (,§ 227). 

Accctler, v i. to consent, .icct de (to) ; lioin 
L ,i( cede 1 e. 

j Acted crer, r-/ to am I Icrato, li,i-.un; bom 
L a« celeiMie — Dcr a,c,h)\\\\o\\ 

Accent, W/Z .iccmt, Irom L. acci ntus — 
Du. mtu/Aiei, (/( ( c/z/n.ition. 

Accctltucr, la. to .Kcinl, fioin L. a' cen- 
lu.i re di riv, fiom ai cuitus, sci Dm ,iii"c 
S. V. -- Del. (Z' tuz/zoitioii, a h.illiul loiill 
(§ 27,2, note 4), lioin L. acceiiluatio- 
nem Dm ani’e, 92. 

Accei^ittition. / acu ptanc • ; tiom L. ac- 
< ( pl.itioncm *’•. bee an'ip'ir 
Accoptor, la. to .neej’t. imdve; fiom L. 
a<cc[)taie. — Dcr luctfwn, nci-fy/ilion 
( > 2 ;2 note qk (nuy/ah,. . 

Acception, cy. aC< Cptancc ; fiom L accep- 

I tionem 

jAcc(j:.S, ''III. .access, appro uh. eniry. fioin L. 

' a<(cssiis — 1 Ar. nc< ( sM)ii e ( 5 27, 

Accessible, adj, accessible , lioiii L. aci es- 
sih.Ls 

Accca.don, s/. consent, adhesion, accusioii; 
loan L ,iC( essioneni 
Accessit, sin, ‘ ,iC( cssit,’ honour. 'hie 
ineiiiion , a L.it. wool, introtl, as a term 

.1.1 1.1 M T . 

yji M fiuAu ami ubi . iiN Dn .iniii'^ ib 

til. It a student ‘.ippiuached nt.ir’ the jirize 
wiihoiit getting it. 

Accessoire, adj. accessory , from L. ac- 
cessorius, in Duc.mge. 

Accident, sm. an aceiduit ; from L. acci- 
di nleiii. — Der. acctdcn/i.\. 

Accidentcl, m//. aceidenlal ; from L aici- 
clentalis »' louiid in Lucangc. Foi ali.s — 

I r”/ s( e § i()[. 

j AccLimation, sf. acclamation; from L. 
a Cl lam.ilionein. 

Acclamcr, va. to piocl.iirn ; from L. ,ac- 
c 1 a HI a r c . — Der. accla ma tion . 



ACCLIMA TER — ACCOUCIIER 


Acclimatcr. See cUmaf. 

ACC()lNlANCi\ .s/. intimacy, close con- 
lun'tioii, (Iciiv. ut iiccoi/ifcr, q v. 

AC(X) 1 NTEK {W), vpr. to buome intimate 
(\utli one) It. {iLLun/iirey from 1^ ad- 
co^?iiitare a eomjHl oi ad and co/?ni- 
taref, (!< nv. of cotjnitus. Cofjjnit aro " 
is not elassK.il, thouyh cof.;mtaiiieiitiiia 
occurs in Fonellnn. Adcoj2;iiitaro is 
nut uiuomnion m C.ii(.»lin^i.m l(\ts: 
* Quarnm txcnqil.ir Domuialioni vestr.ie 
transmitto, ul . . . ad alnjiicm <i'em jn- 
bcatis venue tulebs veslios dice itcs qui.i 
CIS aclccaguitaro vullis . . . llmc- 
111, ir. De ciuKiutiis mil r.ip. (\d 

SqS) dc -- CG by a^oiml.itiun () ibS)[)iu- 
diK cd accoKiiitaro, as m a CijMiuI.uy of 
(dniiKs the Il.ild, n .S^b ii, ‘Ll 

b.ilu I . . . lidi h .s SU' )S ( uliv I |( .itos ut , . . 
iio^tnun, qin Tub h s illiin. '■umus de\u- 
tuuKin acGoi^iiitot ’ Accoaiv i taro, 
conti, laqiilulv to acGORii’tauq 

lecuincs (Udiiiitr b\ cc — c (§,' ib(>, du''), 
gn in (is I,’, lb arc-'cr (§§ .^q, jb?), 
aiui by coni niiiia e ot o t, ai;d in lid a 
AemnUr iiiscrtt d a d'[)b!lion;' ii j’uhuiy (;,> 
56) ncoinin'r lor iis return to ilu toim 
accointt'r in the l^tb cent see § 56, note 
3 Der ur/M;/i/,mrc ( ) Iqi). 

•f Acoolildo, s/. an embrace, kis''. Si e 
(U'L'nltr. 

ACK'uLl'd^, va to embrace; dir, fiom c d 
fs( e cr;?/'i. For the transi nplion b ick to 
accohr tiom aenhr in the I5ih c< nt. see 
§ ^b, note 3. — IF r U(’t'’/lee. paitic. subst. 

]S^). This v\oid, which ii'ditly means 
an embiace, bus. and tspeci.illy lh.it yivcii 
to a iicw-iii.ule kimdif, was transioinud 111 
the ]bth cent, into (hinliulr, 111 nintatioii 
(§ 2.0 of It. (lanUn'a: foi the loici;ui 
sullix m lulc see § .’Oi As bite as the 
huMiininy ol the l^th cent ncinhidc sidl 
siileiv siiunlied the iinbi.ue ot a buiyht 
Nicot (iboO .sa}s, Accoiivnh, sc fait t/i 
j('((int lets brai, autmir dn cnl. Accoilii:, 
€inhriis\€juent, lohihic Le fui^diit Aicvalier, 
il lui donriii 

Accommoder, I’n. to ‘■mt, arrange, dress; 
from L aci ommo Jai e. — Dei. accoin- 
niof/cnii lit ( tj 225). 

A(X 0 MFA( 1 NFK, vn. to accomi>.iny ; der. 
Irom (). Fr. annpiung. hur details see 

coinpaann/i . 

ACCOMl’blR, vn. to acconqihdi; fiom L ac- 
complero t". com|Hl. of ad and coniplore 
For dc - cc by assiimlatton ''Ce § ibs. Ac- 
cotiiplGro becomes accjinplir (litli cent., 
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Raoul <lc Carnbrai, 193) by cc — c (y§ ibG, 
ibSq ere^ /r 50), and continuance of 
a, o, m, and pi. P'or the itturn ni ibth 
cent. Irom dcninjlir to accomi hr § 5O, 

III te 3 —Der. f/< com/ /i>v nu 1 it (§ 225)- 

ACCC.)K DFR, rif/. to reconc le, to ayrcL Sp, 
(uorJar, It.nccon/urc, Irom L accoi’duro 
der. (hke concordare) from b. cor, 
cordns ‘ (juasi ad imum cor, sive ad 
caindi.ni voluntatcni adiiuceie’ i^ R Esti- 
emu’s explanation (i.^tqq). Wc find in 
a tieity be:vxc<m llciirv of Castile and 
Clnires V of Fiance (Maitini, Anecd. i. 
1501) ‘Cum {i.iite .idvusa p.ictiim sen 
pueni fict rc, liactirc; uccordiiro . . 
Accordfirc b< comes aco> der (. iilli cent., 
C. de Rol iiid, 2S3 ) bv CG ■ c (§.} j 66, ibS), 
and coiitinii.incc (.»1 nniid a, o, and rd. 
l''or ncorder --- (iLCordrr in tlic 13th cent, 
see ) 3ft, note 3 -D r atcnrd ih^d). 

f Accort, ndj (oiiqliuit. su[>ph‘ ; from Tt, 
(iLLorto, In j/^'Q Fa.'piici si}s, in hii 
Rtchculus ^m la 1 i.inee, vni. 3, Nfnis 
dt/nis 30 on .jO d/is ein/rnnfr flu- 
su !,rs in<ii\ d' Ilidie, coniine ‘ couirn^te ' four 
' lonftu'nnid ''concert' Jon" ' confirence,^ 
* <n tort' lour ‘ lueoh’ Ahiltaire sass that 
tins woid is no loiiyi r m n.^e in good 

so( i(‘i V. 

ACC( i.s FlsR, vn. to Accost. Sp. nLto<^tar, It. 
acLO^/are, fiom L. acGObtaro*, dciiv. of 
ad dk''t. (ham. p. 17/) and costa, and so 
it piopiily signiiii s to set oiicscit side by 
side w itli aiiothci : ‘ Fuit et vtriit ita con- 
ttai tus . . . quod . . umim i rns vc! peiin ( uin 
alio non poicbit nccostaro . . Alirac. 
S. Zitae, m the A> i i SS di. Apr. 523. 
Accostaro buome^ mos/ir ft 2th cent, 
Livrc dci. Rmv, 3(13) b\ CG c (.§§ 106 , 
ibS^, are — cr 1^5 2(131, md continuance ot 
initial a, o, and st. For 13th cent, ac- 
couter tor (uo'^ttr see § 3(1, imte 3* 
unnsu il cont nuam e (d .s sic l jS. 

ACCUThR, rn to piop up, nippori. Origin 
unknown 33^! — iTr. acro/on (,§ I S3). 

AtXOUCllER, vn to dehwr t is a midwife); 
vn. to be delivered i^ot a ihdd) 1 Ins word, 
der Irom couc/ic ((] v.) w .u wiitten ncoi/c/icr 
in the 13th cent, and acuncJiitr in the 
1 itb 

The histoiv of this word is an example 
of those ri stiictioms of nuaning mentioned 
in tile Intiodiiction (§ 12). In the 1 2th 
cent (iccoiichcr meant, aicoulmg to its ety- 
iiudopy, to he down 111 bed. Mnllaeu de 
Monhnnrency. says \' 1 1 1 eli. 1 1 d on 1 1 1 . a c c o u c h a 
viidade flay down ill), el taut jut a^reiu 
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qu'il mr^vrnt. Joinville, when ill, uses the 
lollowni'i; t \-pi ( SMon, Et pour le\ dites 
maladies ouehai o// hf mdlade, en hi 

t7ii-curnue. An <ihc}itr w.is soon Ieslllcte^l 
to tlic ‘^(■nse of Imio' down, because of ill- 
ness. mill then, later still, to ‘ 1} ing ui ’ lor 
clnMli nil. 

From tl'O onwards we see nc- 

coucJitr ii''eil in this luodrin sense, tliou'di 
not (xelusivdv so: Ln coufinsr Marie ac- 
couclia duui'jdle \ ilK ii.u donin, iSo. On 
tlie otlur liaiid, tlie word )\rpt its si use of 
siinj'h' h imt; down in bi d till the 17th rent, 
as VNC sec in Nicot’s Diet. 1604 • 11 s'l'st 
lu ( ouch e uiiduifi'. cx in or bo dei iiinbit. 

■ — Dir accouchrv (§ 201 \ neco/ze/if iiieiit 
(§ : 2 (itwoo //(_ur 22 ^). 

AC(dd FFR ( S’ 71/7- to h m <ui <)n(‘’s elbow 
Sp. (7t oi/nr, lioin L. acciibiffiro der lioin 
cubitus; ‘(him (..una eonvivn lunsit 
accubilatus.’ sivs S llranle (b.jo) in his 
life ot S Aimilianus. Accub I'ltave, 
contr. re'nilarly 5 1 ) to acoub’tarc, Ik- 
conics (icnulrr ( 1 Mh rent., Kaonl de C\im- 
brai, 50 by CC e ( if'b. ibS), u on 
(§ bt-^; db't 'bfi, lb's), arc O' (§ 

267,), and b}’ contiiiii.iine of mind a 
Acoufer 111 the tbth wnt. was .dteud into 
accouhdir by the F:itin:'>1s of the Kenais- 
saiu e. For this duj in alion of the c .ind 
substitution ot hd lor /, see § t^b, note 3. 
For loss ot b, See § I 13. 

ACCUF'FFFR va to lom, couple (does, rtr.); 
dor. from c< jh(\ O. Fr foim oi couple, q v. 
For 0-01/ ^ee § So ; lor the duj lication 
of c see 3b, note 3, — l)i r. r//’ro7///einent. 

AC(X)[JKCIR, va. to shintcn; der. from 
C(>urt, q. V. for the dnpln ition (»f c See 
§ 3b, note 3 - Dei. Tact ourcir, /rcco//; cisse- 
inent (§ 223 and note .-i). 

A(XX)FR 1 1 \, n/i to run up, come np Imtily 
S}>. acorrer. It. accorro e, Irom L. accur- 
rcro. For u o m currero-O. F. conr, 
and— 0?/ m counr, see § q7 ; lor loss of r, 
sec § ibS. 

ACCX)U 1 l^FR, va. to dress up. accoutre. 
Prov. acn/rar: on inn unknown (§ 35) 
For acou^trer (HUoutrer see ^ 3b, note 3. 
For Ions of s .«ec § I jS — Der, actoutre- 
ment ( ^ 223). 

ACXX)U'l'lJM FR. va. to acmslom ; der. from 
cmntunie, (h Fr loim of coufuiuc, q v. 
For tlie dupluation ot c See § 3b, note 3; 
for loss ot s § 14S. — Der. accoutuin.xwco 
102). ^ 

/iL<2Cl’6diter, va. to accredit ; der. from 
credit^ q. V. 


ACCROCIIKR, vn. to hook up, tear with .1 
hook ; del. fiom croc, q. v. For dupli- 
cation ot c see § yfi, note 3. — Der. uccnjc 
lSq\ xai erncher. 

.VCXRvOlRK, iM to believe ; from L accre- 
dcre, by n yulai coutr ot accrotb 6)ro to 
accrod’rc, wiience a<nirc (I2th cent, 
St. 'riioin.is le Mait3'r). I'or oc c see 
§§ ibb, i()S, 6 ci § br, dr - r ibf), 
lbs. For ei-^o/ see § bj ; tor the duph- 
c ition of c. 3b note 3. 
vVCCROkSSb MFN'F, s/n. growth, increase. 
It. <it'( rtnv w/7//'o, fiom F accroscmnui- 
tum, (13th cent, atroisst nu uf, II. de 
Valeiie x. 10.) For the (Uiplication of c 
Cl e ^ 3b, iioti* 3. 

AtX'RoirRlX va. to increase, enlarge. Sp. 
acimr. It ann"-itri\ liom L nccrosciM’O. 
for cre'‘.scer{* -- iroi'-frc, crohre. m i < roitre. 
ln>r dupluation of c, sie f; 3b, note 3, 

A( 'CRi d'PlR, vn. to cowir down, opiat ; 
der. fiom crofe, (), i’’r. loim ot cruul t\ 
q V h'lc act mull is ['ropiilv to sit on 
one's till. IRRIi ( I’lit turrp'ir, R. de 
Rdiuil, 3S32 , 14th ( ent. acroulir. Dn 
(iuesi Im. lf»jf3’t for o n// see § iSi, 
tor I'uplii .itn'ii ot c, § 30 note 3. 

Add I'dFFIR, I’ll, to wihoiue. It. acrn~ 
pitcrc, from F. adcollopiore X (onijui, of 
ad .Old colloRore^, a toimiioii Fit lomi 
ot colliK<u'o ; ‘Ft hoqitis t!(s \(1 am- 
]'lius collejitorc ihbet,’ m the Fix Salica, 
bthieiit. (d I’.ndesviis, p jb , Inini by as- 
similation ot dc cc{) ) fiS ), accollof^orc. 
Imiiid in the s( iisr ot associ iini;', in ikni >; to 
paitake, III med'eval I. at : ‘ DMiiiinns etiaiii 
Ri. \ accollej^iL abb item et 1 i i b n.nn m 
oimul)i s quae in villa liabi Int,' (’i,,ir!er of 
Fonis \'ll. An, 1130,111 d'bom ns (hnitu- 
luier lie Ponrg'-s, p 31/). For collbgona 
— Lo////r ( i ji li ( I lit 1 cucilhr [I \\\\ 
see cucilhr. For diij lu atioii of c, see § 5b, 
note 3 — Der. aciucil i § iS 
AtXXJFFR, va. to (imo mto a corner, hrm^ 
to a stand; deiiv. ofe///, q v, 
Accuinulcr, va to .oi uMiul.itc , fiom L. 

ie( 11 mu la re — Der anuund ition. 
Accusatciir, sm. an accuser, lioin T,. ar- 
ciisatoi ern. 

AoOLlStitif, sin. the accusative ease; from 
b aci iisativum. 


Accusation, an accusation ; from L. 
accusa tionem. 

Accuser, I’r/. to .ICC use ; from I,, accusa re. 

— Dir. //6< //satioii, -atiur. -ilif. 

Acorbe, ad,-, bitter; tiuiu L. acerhus — 
Der. acerbiW. 
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ACf’.l^FR, TCI. to t(nTiper, s1o<l. Kroni ar/Vr, j 

<]. V. 

Acjctatc, ^fn. a( ; fo iu L. acrtum 

VVll !l \( I IllMl.lt lOll .It c. 

A('t 0 teux. fi///. ,i('‘l(ins; fron) !>. acctO<:i7S *, 
(iciiv ot.icitinn I'orosus '*>229 

AcctiQUO, (i(/j .M'ctic; Irt)!!'. L acoticub 
(1( riv. ol If ct I) rii. 

ACK M.ANDI.K, V(i. to attract < ll'^lolllf.‘rs. 
Fioiii (hultviil, (j V. 

AC’H AKNI'.R, vit. to llosli, to <‘\r ile, si“f 
a^cimst It IS an (Xa!n[>!c of tli.it minicrous 
( I iss ot }iuntiii[' tilin'^, ‘'iiokiii <>l in tlu 
Iiitrodin 1 uMi, ^ wli I 1 ) liavn p.osi <1 

flollI lluir sj)c( lal .Mld KlliIlM ll S( use to 
a '’cucral hm*. Arharner w.is oii'mhiIIv ,i 
tiriii (it nnaiiJii'' to [ iil l'(^li 

on the Iiii ( , to c\( .f 1 1 1 m I'lrd. Ko an 

tin’s juojK I M use of t’u Ml"; till' laI(on .1 

1 as{( ( ll ill s! I, to 1 ( n 1 ) iniii to t( ar oilu i 

biids to |i ( I c^ ( o!i,( > tin ll -in itu r s(Mis( 
ot to ( \i it(‘. oi iiiUatt* ainiii i'^, ll 1 n nn n, 

:iM,iiiisi Mill aiiMihii. At tko 1 " "11111. ul; of 

tl'c I pill f I lit till wold slid h.id 1 o'h 
sciiM'- if'O |, \i I Ill’s Dk t. lias A( 11 M Ni-K, 
Ct^f int'tre i/a hi 1 luiir t!i'\ j/s * Ir r I'wr 
df.-si ll ir:i(M I'lH)' hi ch<ur ilr (A s'/, s 
Irhuiit'. (ht /n/n/ i//fso ,i( hai nor /'MO- 
lyi'iht'nu nf iuhh'n!>r tt ilr'-vhircr iiUi un '■ntf 
en '■'lu (nrf^^ 01 ihiVirhC o’t h',/inir<r, 
Cl (jh! I '•t I'll- )ii‘f,i/hn)r .ll I //frr;/( I is iioin 

I adcMriian^ ■ . 'do di-'CMri'an?, tMimd in 
\'c".'ims, AcMviiare is ImuikI, w itlioiit mv 
ills!. UK (" citid, in Iti.riiiM Adonriinro 
assiiiiil.iti s flc CO ( ; I f)S ), wdii ii( I accar- 
nnri'.wlniai (5 1 A'' ) In cc --- c ncarnaro. 
w ill Ml (■ iic/hinh r In' c i h \ 2 <i\ aro rr 
(§ 26/,), and Loiitnni im I* ol niiiial a ni. 
and nil dill a. Tor tlic I'lionctic ulition 
of acJiit)/i<r to ill. nr see § 5 f> ^ 

(j 'hnrnru\L]]t ( § 225 1, 

ACIIA T, s;/; ;i piililiiM*. Tlic nicdli val L 
accnptnvo { luht.'ir. nn.fir w’lm li word 
tile liotoi V of till' iett^ r i InunM s is bindn dt 
caiiy jaoihnad a viib.il snbst. (§ 
accaptiiiii - (tiliii/: ‘Ft siundnni ijiiod 
.... dedistis niH 111 , jaioii S N.i/iin. v. 
Si lidos pro acaplo.’ limn a (’baiter ot 

I I 1 S (’’ irtni. S. \’ii loi is lie Maoiba, II 5p.’,. 
Accaptuin lucoines achat bv CC < 

(§§ K'S. ijtibpt 11 1\ loss of um, 

and I ontinnani i ol the aeiciited a, and ot 
till' atonii a 

ACilln ‘-f water-pars'ey: from L apium. 
bv eonsoni til .ition pi pj. w Iumh'C m //c, Iw 
coiiliiiiiaiK e ot a and reduction of pj — _/ 
(§ 111), and uiii — e. 


ACTIKMIXF.R^ i/fi to forward, advance ; fioin 
chcaun^q v.-~Dt r. fa /o’w/;o nn nt ( § j'ri 

ACllI'rKR , vn. to biiv. () Sp. (ll aj'far, Itmiii 
f/. aclcaptare ^ compd. of 1 1 iss L it cap- 
taro. '1 hat Fr. achitcr, tl oiiyh deioid 
from the sinic mot wiih accipere, si mdd 
bear a dillen nt sf use, wall not s( 1 ni .istonish' 
iny, when we hiid in f'estiis tliat the (,ulv 
Roiii.iiis e.iid oiimro tor accipere; ‘Narn 
etiieie .intnjiii d ei b nit pro .n < ipcre.* Ad- 
captare buomes accaptaro by assum- 
l.itioii of (Ic cc f “s ifiSy ‘Ft est ipse 
alM(le<; m (oinititn Tnleienso qneiii pater 
nieiis et < I'o acc iptavinuis',’ ('Ii.iiter of 
AT). TOoo, :nid Vdinotte, n. p. ipp- ^ 
llonilioii of loAo. (Lirlnl S Vietons de 
M I'Sil) .1, 1. ), we reail. ‘ Accaptavit 

viiieas de Finbr' n':o, (]nas planlavit (’undo 
. . . accaptavit ten-un snbtei uclisiun S. 
(hulls’ Accaptaro buoinis acatcr (ilth 
ctiii) by cc c (',5 pt-/" (§ 

II i \ arc - er i% jA/.X and by t oiuiiin uice 
of Ill'll, ll a and niiiiial a. u\ciitcr is sne- 
Ces'iVilv soiteneil lo acJhitcr 1261, I 2 th 
('eiit., Lure des Rois, 1 1 p, thin achder 
(f ;|), Lpli eint, Ihrlo anx (nans Fi'.'s, 
115 111 tie lAtli Cl lit. the Fatinibts .ind 

jH- hints of till Renaissuue wished to hiiny 
till w'oid l>,ii k to Its Lain oi 'Miial, .mil 
wrote It aihaltcr, as we see in Ani\ot 
and even in Rah. 'an.. Rut the j'opulai in- 
s'lnet lebilled. and did not let tins woid, 
like ,;/< nud) c (q V /, It 1 qnc into iis l.atin- 
iM (1 loiin; so that fioin ihe heyinii ny of 
the Ipthoeiu the !e lined hid to abandon 
lluir iniiov itioii .ind I onloini to the popular 
j'loiiuiii i.ition bv willin'’; the word .is ot 
old. (f( Fer. aAi'it Lb v.), ac/aVeur 

A(' 1 IL\ KR, va. to Ihnsh. '1 be T.at. caput, 
towMids the end ot the Linpirc. nul in 
INKiov. times, took the s^'iim of .ui end, 
w belli e the plnase ad cai)ut venire, in the 
sense of to tome to .m t iid . ‘ f iluin fdabo 
de qno |nstiniib linpil.itoi. ikc An enist i . ad 
caput vcuiro non posmut,’ s.im Nu.ses 
in the Ant lent (’liroimloyy ijiiotnl by 
(irev'nv ot 'rmirs W’e .ilso, in bke man- 
ner, iiiid ad caput venire for ‘ to linish,'' 
in I'l'diaiie, bpist. cli A^ fiVlonod'). 
Venire ad caput naUir.dly produtcd the 
Fr. pliiase vemr a I'tair d boat. (For 

caput ihcf we (hef) Aiicun d cux ne 
put vcuir .'i cln f de soa dc'-^nu, Latontame, 
C'onlts, Uuaud Ic due d' Auinu vit y;/’;/ u'm 
vundrnit p(uuf a elit f k i oiss.rrt, ii 2 20 ; 

whence the sense of chcj-^nn end, tcini, 
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conciliation. In the cuit. Joinvilic, fioin .icqn icscc i c. — Dcr. nery/.'/esf eiicc, 

eh. 2;, 5, s.ivs, An chef dc ilix jours^ /e^ Y^ocsM’incut. 

corps de nos t/ue ils avonut tiic AcC[llisit 1 oil, \f an acqui^.ition ; tfiMii L. 

vindrciU an dts^us tie I tan, .wA Monl.ilene, .u i]uisiti()iic‘ni. 

iv. 26, Snr cc'U' ronfi\ .lu elnef tie chtvpie ACQJ _'1 I'l I'iiv. va tn acquit, < lean. <li.s('li.ir ''c ; 
j'wrnt’i', d V a de bctinx palais From tioiii L adquiotnro, (oiiij’J ol <ul tlli^t. 

ihib chief, 0 I'r Idiui of chef ^(]. v.) in (ham p 17;) and qninta.ro. mc 'pa/ft'r, 

‘•eiisc of t< im, tnd. comes the Fr. compd Adciuietaro, mahm;- dq cq b\ jssmiila- 

acluvcr - vtnir u chtj, to end, finish, lor lion (4 ihSi, httoims acqiiiot.u'o ,i loan 

compds ol ad Ml' Hist, (Irim p. 177. loimd m bolli s( dm s oi ncy/n/'/f c m medieval 

Yuv f ~v bee 5 I.js. — -Uer. nt/o Z’( me.it wntiis ‘ I'.t qm liiron aihiuiol atiuii 

22t). lialut comit itiis li si iniomo . . . ’ is to be 

ACdinlM'idv, le/. to siuinble; compd of ad loiirnl m tlie Law s ol !• d\\ .n d tin ('onli>o:, 

(lli.st. (ir.im. [>. I 77 ) and < o/'f’r. (), f'r. ioi m tap 35; and i_;ih n .t m M ill' i \v Ifn s, 

ol chopper, V. for onqni (,t co/vri^iqph Clnon. a.o, 12(17, ‘ Felilum isi, ut (bins 

t ent.) c/m/'cc (14'h < i at.) — c/m/-/’c/-. — acciiuotaret novun mnlii nitomim,’ 

Ihr mho/ pcmL\\\. {h 2:5') and ib. \ il.i Hear, in ;; ‘Ihbii.i call 

Achroiliatic^uo, m/^. aehtomalic. Scec/n'0-| abl' itib . . . laeu itoi ibns Im 1,1 au acriUio- 

inafi'jne. tabat.’ For the mu 1 1 ss \ ^ diiiu'is ot 

Afide, adj. add; i>m, an acid. From L. quiotaro - >jntttr =ym/,ars i piUtr lor 

aiidiis. cq y see § l()S. tor lie huadi ovuse 

Acidite. s^y". a( idit V ; from L. aciditatein. pioei-ss q cy ts -b, noit — Det. icy/a/ 

Acidule. (c/y .sabuid; trom 1 ^ acKlulas''S ( 1 S7 ), acyai/b nu at 1'; 223"). 

di 1 V. of ,ie 1 dns — lAr acidnlrr. lAtKh, ^in an .icre fioin L, acriiiu : 

ACdl R, sni. slid. Sp. acern. It. acLta/o, ‘ ieqo Siar« In ais do S f Ion ni mo 1 i 'w ncra 
lioin L acieriuni *, iound m lOth Cl at m de teiia,’ Chntnl. de S. 1' loieatmo, a 0. 
(ii.eeo-Lat. glob-.ines, di'r. fioru ai les. 107,0 vqaotid b\ Ihn inqe, s. v.i Acriuii 

a swoid-cdi’e AcTerium bi comes m/r| is ot (iiim. onmii ^7 ^ and ansAim to 

filth cent , Ch de Roland, 771! h\ criuin i ^ d 'tli. edr, I'li'd. /arc, di rm m h r. 

= cr(§ I (yS ), ci = c, and conlinu.inee ot a ; AcfO. adj bliarp, aiiid; i.oni 1 ^. uiis — - 
For acer -(iLier see iqS — Dcr </c»nT, I D.r. f^s 230) d'l.e doni K t oi tins 

(idcnr. For the d ntrenl forms neeVer and wool (■^2:, noli 31 is aim,, <]. v. 

a, icrcr § 56, note 3. AcrilllOllio, d, pan'' m v, .uiiinoni ; lioiu 

Acolyte, s;;r an au)!\ te ; Irom L. acolytflus, I- acnmoni.i — IF 1 mi iinono u\ 22q). 

bom Cji. dh:u,\ov 0 (is. Aci'Obqtc, s/// an .niohit; from Cir d/qm- 

Aconit, aconite; from L. aconitiim. /ii'in/s ,<me uho w 11. s on tq^toi j 
AdUhUdiNKR, va. to captivate, illure. bcc Acrosliclio, <ni .01 atiosiic ; born (Ir. 

corjhin. (the h. L'luiiiin' of a Imei. 

Acoustiquo, adj. acoustic; sf. acoustics Aeto. .sw an .n t, a< turn , limn L at tns. 

tiom (ii ibfunan/rds, (loin d/mdoi, j Acteiir, s;//. an actor ; fimii F. aetorein.— 

ACtdliFRlR, va. to acquire; Irom L. ac- ! Der. nt/nce, iioin L ailiix. 

quacrcro, popul.ir Lat. toim of acqur- | Actif, active; limn L, acliviis — Der. 
rcro. for quacrcro - <jn<'rir see § I0| and i m/u'cment. 

Ilnst (ii.im. j). j jO. I'or mjnnnr ( 1 2ih | Actioil, /.an actum ; from L. actionem, 
cent ) -my?7drn- see § 56, note 3. — Dcr. j ^1)( r. m/umner, nc-'uomane. 
nc'pa'rcm 227). I Activito, / acti\ ity , fi om h activitatcm. 

ACCddF I', sni. an acqniMlion (in hqil him Aclrice. s/. .m aeiicss, timu L .Ktiieein. 
gnaqid, piopcity aiqmicd; Irom J.. ac- ActUtUt'e, s,//. an .Kiuai) , born 1,;. 7-3. m/u- 
quad.situiii, common Lat. form of acijui- ary {‘S 2S). 

Situm (bee above aejnenr fi om acquac- Actuel, adj. iial, actii.il , limn L. ai tualis. 
rere not acciuircrc). For the iransiuoii — lAr. nt/z/n/mh ,u oidh ment. 
from a^past part, to a subst s^e •> 1S7 j Ada;>e sm. a., adaqn ^savnn;; ti L. aiiajMiim. 
Acquadsituni becomes my/d' by quae- i'Adagjio, sm. (AIus ) an ad, i>'io,"\lo\v 
situiTi r/ne^t ~ <jni t : for details see ijneJc moMiiiLiil; an Itah.ui vvoid m/ngm, iiieaii- 
and qnt'rir. For a'jnest acquest sec § 36, mg at one's ease, leisurely 
note 3 — Der. m‘y/,<Ar ' Adapter, va. to a<lapt ; fiom L. adap- 

Acquiescer, vn. to acquiesce, consent ; tare.— Der, adapiaUow. 



ADDITION — ADORA TION, 


Addition, sf. addilioti; from T,. nddi- 
lioiu'in. — Dcr. itdlili'inwA^ (uiiUlifiULr . 

Adepte, -m. aw .idcpt ; trnm 1.. :i(ic])tiis 
(^oiiL who has oljiamcd kiio\vlcd;;c of a 
Mib'Cct) 

AdllGl’Cnt, ^})i an adliLFfiit; from L. ad- 
h.K I (MU cm Sic itdhi'nr. 

Adllcrer, m. to ailmc; Irom L .ulli.ic- 
1 ( rc — iJcr. itilhi'nwic 

Adliesion, sf. adhcMon ; fiom L. adhac- 

s 1 one m. 

Adieu, (idv a^l, cn. far< wf 11 ; conipd. of d and 
Jiu'ii, (j V. S[). itdifis is a s.milar ('om[)d 
ot (t and Ihns, and It addin of ad and 
/\11 till M- loi ms lie the {'lOilm ts oi m 
elhplieal ( \; m s>M)in sin h as d Dhu, or 

jc vnu\ rft'niHDiitUilr d D cu. 'I'lii ta« t tliat 
tin- Ihov helps the wliole [iliiasi in its 
d Dun ^hifz soiihiiiis this view ol the onion 
ot tile woid. 

AdipeilX, <uh fat. adij'ove ; fiom L adi- 
pos n s. I'h 1 osus - < NX -( e § 2 29. 

Adjtieent, ndj. adjaient ; Ironi L. ad'ia- 

( ent ( III. 

Adjcetif, sui. an adjutivc; from L. ad- 

1 et 1 1 V n s 

Aldjt )1N DKK, V(i. to ass!'-n as a rolh nnie ; 
liom L adjungore Fur lungcro j iin~ 
(If e hce jriindre. for atij -0/ see IK), 
120. For the titnin aj atlj see § =6, 
note — Dcr. adjniut (§ iSyh 

Adjonction, /, addition ; trom L. adjunc- 
tion c 111 

tAdjudant, nu an adjutant; fiom Sp. 
avuiiiuftt\ an aide-de-ramp, a word n ( on- 
sirneted tindir tliC inlhieiKc ol l^it. adjti- 
tantoni'^, the ori'Minl ol the Sp. woid. 
''File donblLt ot this Wold 
(lldiDlf, (]. V. 

AUJl tlFK, va. to adpidne, ar.int ( is a (on- 
tr.u't, etc \ kiioik down (at .111 aiution'), 
fiom L adjudicaro, by dj j 119 , 
120 ), wlieiue tiji/Nirr : j/iger. i'or the 

ri tub'll J '-(// See § 5 ^’’ note 

Adjurer, va. to adjure; from L. ad- 
jni are ( > 263V 

ADMl'd'FKF, no. to admit. It. nmvutlcre, 
Irom L. adraittcre. This word was fust 
reduced to aniittoro in Merov Lat ; we 
iiiid aiius.sarius lor admi.s.sarius m the 
Salic Law, xh § 5 ; whence 0 Fr. aifiettre, 
bv inittore ^ uicttre : s.(C tfieffre. In l6th 
cemt the d was reinserted by the Latinists 
(§ 56. note 3). 

Adniinicule. sm. a support; from L. 
adminlculu m. 


*3 

' Administratcur, sm an adniimstraior , 
j lioin F.ii. a d in 1 n 1 s t r a t o I e m 

Adiii inistfcltif, nd/. administrative; from 
L. admimstrati vus. l or ivus -// see 
^ 223 

, Administration, \f. admimstiation ; from 
L, administrationem. 

Administror, va, to administer; from 
L ad m 1 11 1 st rar c 

ADMIRVllLK, (id/, admirable, wonderful; 
fiom L admirabilein. [)y dm-=;;/ ( “s i6x), 
abilom nf/e (“s yik wltme nnii) ahlc. 
Foi n insi itioii of,/ bv the Latinists sei § 56, 
note 3_F)(I. (idfuinddnwi w\ (§ 225). 

' Admiratetir, >iti. an adminr; irom L, 

' admii aton m. 

I Admiratil, nd/. pertaining to admiration; 

! tiom L. admiralivus. For iviis ^ 1/ 

I se< ^ 22 V 

i Admiration, s/. admiration; from L. ad- 
m 1 r atioiiem. 

Admirer, va. to a<lniiic: fiom I>. admi* 
ran ---Dn nr/nm al le, -ateur, -alif, -alion. 

Admonestation, Sm (ulmtjuc-ttr. 

Admonestcr, vi. to aiimomsh I., ad- 
monere produ< < d, thioiiidi its ji p ad- 
momtum, a In qm ntati\ e admoiiit.ire 
( kI III on 1 to r is in tlie Cod. 'Flu oil. Fi g. 7, 
L)e Fvicut SS). Admonitare is later 
coiiupted to admou’stare then ad- 
nionestarc*, whnice Fr (uhunncstcr, 
winch is .1 term of |ui isptin’eiice — to rcpri- 
m md ludni.illv. whence the later and more 
gnicral sdise ot to admonidi 13). 

Adolescence, sj youth; horn L. ado- 
j U ^( r nt 1 . m 

I Adolescent, '^mf. a \oiitli, stripling, young 
i gill; lioin L adol csi'cntcm. 

I Adoniser, va. to dress .mother with e.x- 
1 lieme c.iie; j7y/(>.Ymr s’ atlonisor, to be 
I too neat .md line m (Ins'-, to mike omsCt 
an Adorns; from L Adonis, the be.uitilul 
voutb whom Venus hned. 

ALONNFlv (S’) vjr to go e ones, Ifup to. See 
do//, and lur ad - <7 mc Hist. (liam. p. 177. 

Adopter, vn-h, to adnj't. to elioosc ; fioin 
L. adopt.ire. — Per. m/oygioii, m/e/gif. 

Adoptif (7,//. .rdoptue; liom L. adopt- 
ivus, toi ivus //'see § 223, 

Adoption, .s/. adoption ; fiom L. adoji- 
1 1 o n c 111 

Adorable, nd). adorable; from L. adora- 
bilis For fibilis (file sec § 5I. 

Adorateur, stn. an adonr; from L. ador- 
.il orcni. 

Adoration, s/. adoration; fiom L. adoi- 
ationciii. 
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Adorer, va. to adore; fioni L. adorare. 

ADUbSKR, va. to loan tlir I'.ids aL^Minst. See 

dns, aiul loi ad -r/ icc lint, diaiii. p. i;;. 

ADOUHKR, va. In Old I'undi, to dul>, in 
tliL phrase ada/hcr cJit'ViiIur, to stiike the 
km, -lit witli tlm liat of the sword as he is 
beiiu!; aiiimd , dso to hanniier, strike, in the 
sea ['hr.is(; iul'in^xT le < ny d vn vitissiUiN, i, e. 
to repair it. Used dso in phi) me; ilnss, 
when a playi^r Uiuehes a piece without 
inoviny It. S[). adnlhir. It. <u!il(>l>hiir(\ 
Adhhc/ (nth cent., Ch. de Roland, 54) is 
a compd. ot a and ol a loriii duh(r', of 
Geim. on-m, as arc maiiv teiiiis ot It iidal 
use ami 01 stal.irnii'; ^7)* A. S. did<ban, 
to slrd'tt', belt, hmmici, wluiice the two 
Seines ol the Fr. veih. h'oi iidnhi'r -ndnlur 
(lath cent.), and then loi lubJu r ,id<)/(l>t'r 
see § (Jj.- Der. Tadoidnr (lint. Giain. 
p. 

ARRAGAN'r, sm. gum tiag.ieanili, a coiiiipl 
loi 111 ol Gi. T^iayaicni Oa. 

ARRI'-^Sl'., r't’i sj. address, direction; 
1^2 ) tltAlc iity ; lioin adii.vcr. I'oi ad a 
see II 1st. GiMin p. I 77 

A^)KR^Sl^R, 7 'fZ to ititli ess, ceiid. St e t/; r. 

ARROlT, adj. adioil, dt.\teioiKs. Seet/zo/Z 
• — Per. ot/i oz/'einent (§ 22O. 

Adulor, va to Hitter; lioiii L. adiilari.— 
Der. n(////alion (^ 2J2, iu>te .4), nt/zv/ateiir 

-J^ 7 )- 

Adlllto, (III;, full growm ; from ].. adult us. 

Adultorc, iz/z. an aiinltei 1 1 ; lioiii L. .ul u 1 1 er, 
us il lioiu a lorm adulteriiis ‘. Ai/id/t'rf 
IS a eloul>lc.t ol 0 . Fi. avoiitrc. which is pro 
perly loomed lioin adiilfi'r . — Der aduluru), 

AdVGllir, to liajtpen, tall out belall , Ircaiii 
L. adveiiire. It is a douhlel ot avmir, cj v. 

Adveiltice, adj, adventitious; tioiii J>. 
a el V e n 1 1 1 1 u s 

Adverbe, v/z an adverb; fioiii L adverb- 
111 m, — Der. (jilvirbiA. 

Adverse, adj. adveise, ojiposite ; fietm L. 
adveisus. It is a doublet of c/Z'crse, c] v. 
— Dei, (^r/^Y?^alre i^as if tnuii a L. advei* 
sariS'D § 197, note ],.uid § 19S; doublet 
of CF Fr. av(rHcr), advirsiw (§ 27,0). 

Advertanee, ■/. the act of attending to a 
thing; the opposite to inadvtrtauitj cj. \\ , 
tioiii L. adveitaiitia *. 

A6rcr, va. (1) to ventilate, (2) Chcni. to 
aeiate; lioni L a e i a i e, lioin act (air), 
vvlienee the c omjids. a/rua, ai'n/ni inp, etc 

Aerolitlie, sm. .m aercjhlc ; trenn Gr. drjp 
and \i 6 (is. 

Aeronauto, sm. an aeronaut ; from Gr. 
(Itjp and vavTijs. 


A6rostat, sm. an air balloon ; fiom Gr ur'jp 
and ararus. 

AlVabilito, sf. .'inability, luai lousness ; troiii 
F .1 1 1 ihilit Item 27,0). 

Al’FAF.FK, ad; alhihli , lonitioin; from L. 

alfabihs (easy' ol ae ( ess lot spuch). For 
df -If I’ce ^ ihS. I'oi oibilis. -n/-/e 
see § 51; see .il-o oz/e (^W’oids thin 
rc<'iilirlv eonllicted Iimst he di >lni!;nn!ii d 
trom leiiiud words ciiding m , .is 

hahilis, liabtli’ ; tilt' ic isoiis lor tlcii c'x- 
cdinion .lie invcm m tlu Intiodnelujig § 22 ) 
'Idle Fr uses the snlli \ -id'/t' to loiin iiiiiiu- 
rous ad.s , spe ( uiliv liom viihs; thus lioiii 
af/,tf/utr, durcr. mamjDy eti it toims 
iillajua^'U', diiiabjc, mafr.j('ablt\ tie. Ihu- 
m It (»mv e.inu s out a v i rv m 11 hi d li mb lu y 
ot tin’ la>1 ages of tin hmpiie, m w Im !i we 
find the Rcmiain iiMhmg out ot vtihs hke 
alhrmaic, ventiliie, etc , the idjs. 
al fi r 111 ab 1 1 1 s, \ e nt 1 1 i h 1 1 1 s, etc , which 
lie louiid in Virnhin the gram ina 1 laii. 

Al’ FA D 1 R, I'-r to make iin’pnl, to c !oy. Sec? 
Jade. I'OI cil -tf ec § 1(jS — Dsi afad^ 
isseiimiit (§ 227 ]. 

Al’ b All'.FIK, I'u to weaken. ]’'or df IT ^ee 
§ 16S. See yor'A’. -Del. i^yu//'/isM nu nt 

z\Fl' AIR F, s/' htnim ss, o( i up It loll, Jii G I r, 
nioic j'lopcilv written ai,i:n, a conij d. of 
a and faire. I )c 1 al/an e 

AFFAIS'-d’R, va towiid- doa'ii. '>ee /tux. 
--D< r arfa; s- me nt ( ( 2 jy > 

AH' ATI f R, l./ to (il I II'. I I h 1 d of If s jirev 
(111 t.deonry ) ; tioiii F, a 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 c 1 or 
e at see § 67, and loi loss ol c sec 

AM’AFFR, va to Iowct (i lopi'), to diive 
towaid.s the sl'oie lol tin w ud) A wool 
<d Fovv Dutch ongm, I f m. ajluilt/i, to 
haul dowm. 

AFFAMl R, r'fi, to starve. Sie/nnz 

AlTVuder, va to altei t ; tioniF .iffertarc. 
Aj/ec/tr is a douhht ot ajJ'.uhr. Dci. aj~ 
/(c/alioi) (§ 2g2, note .| t. 

Aficjction, y aliei tioii ; fiom Ty. aflCr- 
tioiieiii. — Der ajjxthixw, tiom F. alld- 
1 uosiis ; alfetfi'imK r 

Affbrent, cu/y. coninhutoiy ; from L. alfer- 
eiltcMll. 

Al- I'FRMF.R, va. (i) to lease, Ft; (2) to 
bile Sec* y-r/i/e. 

Al’ 1 ' I’.RAIIR, {',/ to slieii 'theu, routirm ; sec 
Jnme Aj/ennir n a doublet of aifeniu r. 
“ Der ny/f rz/nssemc'ut 

AFIFl'K, adj. aiheted, AFFF'l'FRIE, s/. 
allc’clation ; der. iroiii O. Fr. ajfi !cr. 
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which froir, L. allectaro. The I,at. ct 
ii) an'c'Ctaro is luie u-ducd to / ni nffittr 
ihS). lu a ctMam iinnihcr of woids, 
like ()i7it Iroin iiulIuih, sainf from sanc- 
tum, the l.il. c Is (liopjxd, but iiilluc :u es 
the putidini' vowel bv addnipr .,,1 / 'I'Ik 
elMiitc- (d cl into t IS IoiiikI m common 
Lat., Ill winch malcditus was used Im 
maledictus; it can also be tiaced m 
(dass Lat. as in sitis, arlus, fultus, for 
the old sictis, arclus, fulrtiis. 

AFMCIIK, lurhtil sf ol ajjuhcr (§ 1S4), a 

placard, postiii 'pbiil. 

Ahl K'HI'.R, V(i. to dick (bills). Sce^t/icr. 
Afficle, .S//0 and tulj (^i) a tnisiworthy 
atnut, [ 2 ) trusty : fiom ibth-cent. It aj/i- 
(htto. ^ly/h/e IS a donbl' t ot O Fi. 

AlTller, va. to sharpen, whet. Se(>y;/, 

Al'l'IIdl K, va to allili.iti , adoji: ; trom L. 
aelliliavo. Tii s woid is of eatl\ usr m 
Lat. ; It f)i(Uis in (la us. ‘ I)e adoplivis 
hoc est adliliatis ’ 'To lx* allibited into 
a corpor ilion, juopetlv iikmiis to be r( - 
ceived as one ol the son*- of that coipoi- 
atiou. I''or df --//"'■te ^ 168. Der. nJJUi- 
ation note 4b 

AFFlNIcK, va. to uline. S' c y///.--Dcr. 
\a{jiti( r, -enr, -t i le, -on . 

Ailinltd, </ alliiitiy, conne\ion, alliance ; 
iroin L. al 1 iiiitat' m. 

Allirmer, nn. to allnm: from L. affiiin- 
aic — Fct o//;V///atioii, -atif 

AFFUa RhR,‘tM, to level S. c jh/a\ 

Alllif?er, 7'<r. to dllnt; lioin L. a 1 1 1 1 ^e r e. 
A^jlii^tr is a doublet ol O. Fr. cjjln t\ - 
Ihr itjjluWow. 

Allluer, vn. to ilow, fill nitf) ; horn L. 
afl luere.'— Dcr. aj/liawt 186), -cncc 
(§ ip-Jk 

AFl'OLFK, va. to make one dote on See 
/o;/, — Der. rn//i /cr ( Hist Clriiii p. 179^ 

AFl'OUA'lF, '•HI. the ntdit of (iittiiv' wood 
for fin 1 in a fort st. 'I'lie Lat focus {'^cc/ru) 
produced the verb foenre-^, wlieiue (he 
compd iitfocarc vv In nee, with thesnlnx 
-aticum came the d( liv alfocalicum (.ht. 
the ii’jht ofli'ditnie the fiieto warm oneselh. 
To gtt tiom the l^at. to the Fi , affocali- 
CUiii has gone through thice cli mges ; - 

1. The sufhx -aticum (affoc-aticum - 
affoc-ai^f) becomes -ng'c (§ -48). For the 
rule see dgc. 

2. 'i'he medial c oraflb(c')aticum disap- 
pears, as in a 1 1 oca r e, all'iut c t^§ I 2<)') : this 
is ustially the case with those words whose 
iiieihal consonant precedcsthe accented vowel 

3. The Lat. o becomes ou ; thus finally | 


affocaticum becomes njfona^e. For o == 
on s«M.* s' 76 

AFFRANCIIIR, va to free; -IsSLMENT, 
sm cnIraiK hiM menf. S^c/ra/ic. 

Al' 1 ' OrRtJlli'Jv, vii. to set astride. See 
fnnrrhr 

I Al' I'Rl', I icR, va to firi'dit See fref. 

I Al' 1 ' Rl'.LX, adj (iiglitliil, Imrnble ; from a 
Snbsl n///c, Irglit, nod as laO .is the 17th 
Ct nt. by Lossiu t ; in the iSth cent, by 
S Siiinm, m the pin ise J.c-^ n//r( s de la 
vi'.rl. Ajjrenx ( oiiu s I'loin ajj'rt\ as darlreux 
from dartre. -Dii. n/// c;/smiieiit. 

/• h'''.ht. tiiioi, mU Fr. a/rc, 
conns lioin () II (j r/mr. (oiiir. to cm'hg 
whence afrr ( jo) , as libei has produced 
hvri\ g L i her, ithd>re. 

Ah'I'RIAM )FR, va. to make d iinty, entice. 
S'' f)iand. 

i* Affront sn/. an ail’iont, insult, shame; 
bioii'.ht III in the iblh ci ut. I'lom It. 
n//; nx/o ( § 25') -—1 )( r ajf'rnnie\ , c//) (>n(<. nr. 

Al M'LLl'.R, vt to wia]) u|', mulilc : from 
Low L. affiblaro (onti.tmm niiibnlaro 
(.tound in a I 't'l t eiit. ti < at \ ‘ Fall inn 
quo in (iirii affibuhitus eiitL, compd. 
of (Iiss. Lat. bbuhtro 'fhis w'ord is 
a '•iii'Mi'ar ( xamj'lt or tlu 1 liain i s in incamiig 
wd.n h w (' h i\ c in 't ict d, ( s 12). 1', r m uii- 

Ination ot fd^mlare. to ciaq', was cnlir'ud 
to that ot to 'hiss’ 111 affibLilare , ami m 
the Fr a j^fi h’rr. wh A\ at lira niLaiil sinq’'v 
to dri '-s. It tool, (in the ib'di cent.) the 
scm<‘ ot ('rcssiiig ah-uidly, muilling up. 

for the chopi’ing of the short atonic u 
imnndiat'Iv lalore the t'Uiic svllahle 111 
allib'udaro ajfid'hr S( e ^ 51. foi the 
(liaic’c of 1 into n ip bibebal. huvad, 
finianuin j)it>iu'r,:\\\([^n ILd (b ini p 71. 

Al'l'LT, s//r gun-c ai 1 lage, puniest, ambush. 
S' e jdt. 

AFFLTLR, va to mount a gun, set, shaipcu 
(lOoL) SLcJllf 

A FIN, c()?ij. to the end (that). From d and 
ym, q.v, 

'I Aft’a, s;/7. an agha (nnlitary ofhecr), a 
'fin kivh woid (§ ,0) 

A(L\(d''R, va. to set on edge It. nt^azzare, 
from O II G hiiz^an 20 \ to liaiiy, 
whence reeul.irlv liarrr. This v ih, compd. 
with (), becomes ahaerr. whii lu tliiongh 
the asj>irate sound, beanie li aiisfomu li 
into ngncfT. 

t Agape, y. a iovc-feast , from (8r, dyanr] 
(§ 21, note i). 

Agaric, sw. a mushroom, fungus, from L. 
agancum. 
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ACASSr, a niaj^p'e, from 0 . II. G. 
s/ra ( § 20) 

AGATl'., Iroin I., achiitcs. Foi 

the cliaiiye of ch into m'«‘ § 1 j(j. 

AC7K, sni. n^c 'Fhc nr<timl!tx :u cent sin ws 
that a loUtT h is hci 11 siippic ssi , 1 ; and so we 
find in the iMh euil. llic uoid wiittcii 
in tlic 1 2tli ( uit. in tlic 11 ih mil (111 

the Cli.iinoii de Ko! md )mA fi 01 11 ( oniincii 
Lat. iict.it 1C! mil denv. ioini ot acliitcMii. 
For the liil of the Lit. nu'di.d t, aoi^l'a- 
ticuni -fiht^c 1 '• 

For ihe (li.iie’;e ( t the L.it. suliiv -alicum 
into (ac;t-atiemn, etl-dt^'e) sec § 

24S. 

It is easy to '^ec how tliis pcrnint.it ion 
took phtci, .Old how, 0. p; vol.iticus (imd. 
by Ci< cro ill seii^c of Indit, iiicoiist.nil) 
bcc.iiiie I'o/on-e (i;dit ccnlnrit s l.itci vola- 
ticiis bciiip .1(1 lilted on the .intcpi milt, 
the shoit pi iiiiltiiii.ile i dis.ijipe.irS t^sce § 
.m"); vol.it’ius then beioiiii's 
(c ch.iiiind into sec § l^j), .ind lastly 
vuliin^e. 

On tin’s model m iny Fr. woids h.ivc 
been foiincd, as Ironi vuniilln\ 

troni eti 

'File I’ro'. t ni^ il. whnli chanyes -alicum 
into Ms in v ry O Fr.i, and writes 

n/e^sn/;'!’, r(inhif'j;t\ lor ciirn,ti^t\ 
raiiiti^e, coidnins tins lule ot ]>er- 
imitation. 

d'owards the end of the 1 1 th cent., when 
the Lat, aecint was lost, and the Fr. 
lantpiace alieadv loinied, Lat. loinis in 
-aticiiiii dis.ippc lied Iroiii T.at. doeiinients, 
and the tei nnnatioii -agium, cojned from 
the Fr. teiniination takes its jdaee. I'hiis, 
while vve find up to the iltli cent, tiich 
Low Lat. toinis as .irn valicnni, arnvdi^r-^ 
lioniiii.itK inn, Ji'inididL^r ; miss.iticiiin, 
7 iies‘^d<^e , foi 111 alien in, yroana^'c, the i,;th- 
cent, Lat. will not h.i\e them, hut si\s 
arrivagiiim, lioni i 11 iginiii, nicssaginm, 
from. igni III, etc , wdiieh <irt only Fr. wmds 
wr.ippeit up 111 a Latin teiniinilion by tlie 
e'erks at a time when no one knew the 
oriLon of these winds, or of their foiin.itive 
.siilhx This distinction between the I.ite 
Lat. whii'h p.ive hiith to the Fr l.mjni.iye, 
and the Low l.at. rcinodi Hi d on Fr, toiins, 
is most iniporlant tor the historical study 
of the IT. laiiini.igo, and the stuilciit ought 
to have it always in his mind. 

AGF.NCKR, I'd, to .nr.msp’, dispose graeefuIL ; 
from J>ow \j. agentiare*, denv. of gen- ' 
tus*. Sec ^( 7 //. j 


In p.issing tiom -Ita to -rr tlm word n.is 

j nndi lyoi e t w'o snei 1 sso e 1 ii.iii'M s 

I I, It is nmuiis'.iiv hell to ri mind tin* 

I leuhr tint the C w is .ilw lys jno- 

' iiouiii ed k luloie .ill yow’i Is (eiernii!, 

; viei III, civitite. wire jnoiiid. tiker- 

I lint, yikeiii, kiyit.ite, ".ne hei.ne .in i 

I lollow'i d 1 m .1 v'owi I (c-i;i, c-ic, c-10, e-nik 

in whiih ( ,isi the o W' i> iioind tz (.is is 

pio\id hv AIiroNiii'p.in b'ormnl.is, wlnic 
\vr Imd 111171 . IS lor nucMsk 

'Flu- L'toeps i-ia, t-ic. t-io. tin. wue 
pioiud, not like ti 111 dud'h . hut liki /i 
111 ! ) (' Cditludi \ .IS IS pKMid by I i.inhish 
(luiitits, wlinh elinn'e li iiHo ci, .si, .s.si, 
willin'; Cl 1 nil, soLicio. pK'iiim, per- 
dieio, i.K loiieni, > onert i isinne. in p- 
Si.i, .ilti n isioiie, toi el Mill, sol itio, 
putinm, jiiiditio, iMtioiiem, congre- 
g.itione. Ill pli i. aitiieMtioiie , show- 
ing; .iKi) that 111 promiiiei.itioii ti.i ami ci.i 
ware the s.iiiii tiling, 

2. W'l en the 0 is fo’lmved hv one of 
the inoiips. ia. ic, io. in, and loriiis tlu 
con, hill ilions cia, cic, cio, ciu ci 's 
visu illy ( 'Minad into a snit \ ss nni 
the l.,it iisdi(4'[ed; .IS 11 iiM c ! u 11 1 . 

<;<>n , pi oy inci.ili, /comn’n/ , sinpicio- 
nem, S'l/.'/ci // ; eie'siioinm ,t;-(ss.,// 1 ic. 
'Fhelll 1 t"IW ud li, whllll (wlnil '.'lio\Md 
h\ ,111 a, o, 01 n) Is idiiiM d wiih cn ( is 

IS sliowii ahiMe'), imist, Ike Cl, drop l.he 
i .ind hei miie e, had s, ; iL iiuiUiare 
becomes iiin‘,nr('r, c iiitionein, ciuui- 

o.// ; seutioneni , I'rv-''’ n A like ehamci 
takes pl.ici with -lea, wlnih hii oiin s -till 
(ea 00 , ('ll, hicoiiii'M i;i, iia, m, .is m.iy 
he .^e' n tinder ahri'jjr; ( p. .ils-> tin lorins 
Dins, tor Deus, mins for mens, in \uy 
am i« lit L.it iimniptions) then sm ii woids 
as plate, i, ni.itoi, 1 111 1 e 1 > 1 11 s, inetinm'; 
jdatia, inati.i, liiitioliis, .oe lemleied 
aeioiding to rule inlo //me, enime, limcul 

'1 lie lolN.w'nig ,ire the caos ol change of 
lia, llO, tlU. into o, ss, S h.tid : — 

1. c o.tt m .inlianus, ducun; caden- 
ti.i, (Ji(uirt\ etc. 

2 . as in captiare, c/msser, etc 

3. s h.iiil, as 111 c.inlionem, chdnson, 
etc. Si e I list. (ii ,im. j). 6 1 . 

The (h angi ot ti into sott s, as in aeii- 
tiare, n/g/c/ser, is uncommon Sic lint 
(h.im p. — Der, i7gi;/t, ago/o'C- 

in. nt 

t Agenda. .sw.alittiehook for mcmoraiid.i. 

It is thi 1 . word agenda 
AGENUUILJ.LR vpi-. to kiieil ; from L. 
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adgeniculari^ , as in Tortullian, ‘ Preshy 
t(‘n^ advolvi ct c.ins Dei adgeniciilari. 
See iuvioinl. 

Agglomerer, vn. to agj';lotii(ra1e, ( oiled 
tioin L, nggloiiierarc For dg -= gg sei 
^ ids — Dtr (vj!;s^h) 7 }i(r.i\.u)u 

AS’glutillGr, Vii. lo e'nc toi^ethcr, unite 
troin L. ajyt'lutinare. — Dei. (i^i^hidn- 

alioii 

Al^^^'aver, vn to aiorr.ivate, make worse; 
Aggravation, v/. .igLuavatiun. Sec 
ornvc. 

A^ilo, ndj. at^ile; Irorn L agilis. — Der. 
u£,w/lt(' (§ '>■',01 

i A^^io. sfH. rate of exrliaiige; an It woiel 
luliod towards tlie {tel of llic lyih cent, 
from 25) - D. t <7<;mter (§ 263', 

•ay(‘ (§ 24S), -(‘tir ( ^ 2 2:). 

A(iIR, vn. to at', {*0, tioiii L agere 
i’or G = i see § Dei. rrgmt, fioni 

jigcntem : t idla caiiimt be reck 
oiied as a derivatu ( 

Agiter, vn. to aeilitc, stir; fiom L. agi- 
tare — Dit n;'//atioii, -ati nr. 

A gnat, s!)}. an agnate, (o literal i(dation (M1 
I lie latlie-rs side , fiom I. .MMiitus. 

AdNI'.AD, s!)i. a lamb: fiotii O It. 

and iliis fioni L. agiiolhis 1 ineccd.ni by 
a vovs el ( a I, ( i, 1 1 . ol, iiD lemaiiis un- 
(limgid 111 i'l. in tlio (ailv j'efod of ll (. 
bingiiage (^mollis, ni >l , m.ilv.i, vinlvc , 
I'ouellns, pourct'I) \ llun \v i.s si'liencd 
llite) // tnniivi'. I'nvru'nu) louaids ife 

niiddle ,of the I2lli(eMit See § 157. 

1, Fat. al lAcanie au. enu , as in alba, 
m/be, etr. 

2. l.at. cl became nu. entt, as in cF- 
niosyna-^, nm/iciu’, etc ; nn in melius 
Jiitt’inx ; sinnlarK with dim. Milliscs in 
-ellu.s, ill C) Ir. d: then solteiied for 
the most put into -enn, >n//, .is bellus, 
beau, etc 

g. 1 at il b (.inie eu in capilliis, chrveu, 
etc.; -t'nu in s 1 gi 1 1 u m, O. I'r s, e/ 
o, oil. in basil’ca, hn^ncJie, and til caiii, 
/oi/gDr, whu h was wiittcn nunc correctly 
/cup^i'ir in O It, 

4. L it. ol became ou in col i s ( caul i s\ 
chon, etc : {’//in inornanus, m/’/n/?/’/'. e’c ; 
an m voltulare^n vintrcr. 

5 Fat. Ill became on in biilicire, 
hon<^cr, etc.; an in viiltnnns, vnutmr', 
o in reinoyqne (O. venioJque) fnani re- 
nniF nm. 

Agonie ■/ agony, struLygle against cleatli ; 
fiom (Ir. ayojvla . — Dt r ngo/nser. 

AGRAFE, sf. a hook, clasp; OA'r. agrafe, 


I Fow F ngrappa*. mnipd of ad and Fejw 
I F grnpji'i'', a woid loiind m documents 
! of the yth tent Grappa conms fiom 
' G I! G h'dpfo (§ 20) — Dir. agni/tv. 

I Agraire, /if^. agi.inaii ; from F. agrarius. 

I Agniirc IS a doublet of O. Fr nv;rier. 
i AGGRAiNDIR, vn. to enlarge; -DSEMENl', 
s/// inttcase, aggrandi'/ me nt. 'SnQ, prnnd. 
AGRIcAFFI', (tdj. agieeable ; <ler from 
agrver, like i^nniblc trom g'/zecr. — Dci 
desr/gnV/De (Hist Gram p i 7S, S.) 
AGRFKR, va. to rcreive f.i voiirablv, accept 
(lit. =/;v//{//-c a grr). bee gn . — Dei. 
ngreiiK nt. (h's/gn'iiient. 

Agreger, vn to admit, iiirorporate (into a 
j'ubla bod\); from F aggn gaie, — D ct. 
agn'gr (oi winch agri^^^tU is a doublet), 
{igr/’g.itioii 

AGRFMKN'l', sm, consult, approbation. See 
agin'rr. — Dti. {/y/ * nun dr, 

AGRhS sm // rigging, tai kliin’^ Si'e green. 
AgrcSSGlir, wn .m agi'Ksvoi ; tiom F 
a ngre.ssorcni (§ 227). Der ((g'^ressioii, 
-It 

Agrosto. nd_. rintic; from F. agrestis 
Agrioole nd; aeiKultmal- liom F. agri- 
cola 'I'he Fat. subst. lias beeomc a hi 
ad), 

Agrioillteur. ^m. a farmer, agncubiuat ; 

I li"in F. igiicultorem (:? 227). — Der. 

I ni^i indfWTv 

AgronoUlG ^ni. an agi iciiltnrist : from 
I (il, dyf)ovo[i(is ( w'hie ll liom dypns .md 
I rd/eos) 21). 

[ AGUI' RRIR, va. to accustom to Nvar Si e 
L' nerve. 

, AtiFF'l'S, s/>/. pi. ambmli, a word u^ed only 
in the pi 111 mod. 1 i. {i /re ni,.x <ign(l\ 
to be l\uig III \\ utl, m (). Fr. it li.ni 

a suig. .ils'*, winch is used as Lite ,is 

M.iilii ibf, 0//n//(/ /'a gnet d'nn f irate nrrl/a 
leur voyage. 2I g//e/ is the \ e ibal sm. (§ 184) 
of the ohl Verb agnet/er, cumpd. oi' gnefter, 
q. V. 

AllEURd'ER (S’\ v/r. to be bent 011, ob- 
stinate. See heurhr 

AVIlHvIR, va. to ima/e. d'hc w'oni Imre. 
orinmallv mcaiimg liair standiiig ou end, 
prenhccd ahnri {la gent harlxe ct ahnne, 
‘a folk btarded and of np-sr.nidnig links’ 
IS in Robert le Diablo, I tth {ent ). Ahnri 
later rcreive (1 tile ‘-eiise ol ‘standing on end 
from flight,’ Then ‘terrified’; and lastly 
conic'' the vi rb m its modern sense, winch is 
a diiiiimition of the old imaiimg (§ 13). 
AIDER, rn. to aid, help; fiom F. adjutare 
j (Varro and Teiencc), later ajutare, winch 
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must be written aiutaro, as the Latins 
pronounced j between two vowels as i. 
For this cause raja, hoja, majoi, bajii- 
lare, have beccniie in I'l. y'UC, home 
(O. Fr hole), niaire, lutilltr, as they were 
proned rata, hoi a, niaior, ham hue 
To piss fioni aiutiire to oultr we tind 
two philological (haiii^ts; (i'l the <n 

the u, uiutaro hei onun;; aitaro (§ r-). 
(2) the chanye <it t into <i (^§ JI7), then 
(iidtr bv are er, § 

1. Loss of the 11. We have Stcn (§ 52') 

that ciery voucl iinniediatelv j^rceidin" t' e 
tonic vowel jlike tlie i of saiiita leiii d's- 
appears in Fr. if short (san-i-t .item - 
S(Oi/c), remains if long (ca cm-e-t e rium =- 
cun-e-turc). This contmiiance of a loio^ 
atonic vowel has onlv a few excej'tioio 
the atonic vowel \shieli diieitly preced s 
the tonic sjllii'le d sappears, wlien long, in 
mir.l bilia, mervedle, etc. ^ 52. Tliere .ue 
about twenty of tliese exceptions to the rule 
of the continuance <»f the long atonic v<'Wi 1. 
whi(di arc to be expluned by two faci^:l 
fi) tliat in many of these words the < on- , 
triction is (juite modern, <md the long alonn 
vow 1 1 leiiiained 111 O Fr. ; — courtur, j 

sf/ufron, Ian in, w'eie in O. Fr., more itgn- | 
laily, couretter, urniient, smi/eron, lareitn : j 
^2) that in the comuion hat. many of tln'^e ! 
woids hae^ alre.idy lost tins long atonu ! 
vowx'l, and tl e I'r, simply reproduced this 1 
iiregulaiity, ai d could do nothing else ; | 
thus in the yih cent, we iind eosinns loi j 
consobr inns, cosiuina tor coiisuetn- j 
dinem, matinum tor matutinnni, el- 1 
mosiia for clcciiiosyiia, vercuiulia loi 
verecundia. 

2. d'hc softening of the t into (/. Aiu- 
tnro having hecome aitaro changes into 
aidare. 'ih's ^ofunnig h.ul alieady t ikt n 
place in coinm n Lat , m whieli it was very 
trcquciU, especially when the t lay between 
two vowels; iradam is found for iTatim 
in an insciiptioii of a. n. i.p ; limides, 
lidus, terridoriarn, mcrcadiim, stradn, 
for limites, litus, territorium, mei- 
catum, strata, in ^tli cent. d<;eiiiii< .its, 
and in the S.dic I.aw ; thus agim, (Jl.i'-^ic.il 
Lat said qiiadi aginta, tjuadratus, Ironi 
qiiatuor, whuJi, regi.l irly, should have 
been quatragiiita, quatratus. For the 
lull history (jt ihe Lat. t see § 117. 

Der atile, verbal siibst. of auhr, nuhmt, 
which is a doublet of adjndant, q v. 

AIFUL, s/;z. a grandfather; from L. avioliis. 
By the side of tlie class, form avus, the 


popular Lat. had a form avius, which is 
to he found 111 lert.iin c;th-ient. douiinents. 

h double loriiis ns avius and avus are 
not larc in Lat : witness Ium iiniis and 
lusrinus, et( ) Fiom this foim avius the 
Romans made the <leiiv.itivc aviolus, by 
.iddiiig tl'e ihm. siiihx -olus (( p gladi- 
olus, filiolus, liisci 11 1 ol ns, ete.). Avi- 
olus, propulv ‘a little gi aiidta’ lu 1 sooi 
siip{)l,iiited avius. m accord mce with the 
Roiium tuuhiK) to use dimniulivcs. See 

§ 1;. 

Ill th.' passigr lioiii aviolus to mcul 
hi ami, I’lov. arm!, luims winch In Ip 
to exjil.iin that tiansitionj, tliue wen two 
philo’o'ocal i han"< s — 

I 'I he nu di..l V w u di oi'ped • a' vMolus, 
an id, , a pa' v ,onc m, ; pa(v orem, 

/uo', etc. 141) dins (hopping (d v 
In I Well! two VowcU was not raie 111 Lat ; 
the Class. L.it. said hoiim ha bo(v)i])n, 
aiidii tor audn^v i, ledii lor rediUCi , 
and tins teiidc lu'V lu c aiiu' v (^ moi e nun hi d 
III po[)id :r lat, where wo iind nns l.n 
ri(vTis, ais for aivCis, also noemher 
lor no'Vienilxr m In-i 1 ipl oiis ; and in 
th( 7ih (cnt. p.ionem for p.n,v)oium in 
the Cas-el (bosses. 

2. Aviolus thus redni'ed to aiolus, 
prodiKcdtluO hr 0.0/, w h ( li g, ( ,i'm meul 
hv ^1 'fu line' tin onto nt . '-( e atrmdlir). 
On ih.s (hangi of ti < '-ellix -olus nihj 
-nd two r(maI!^^ are incdel* i i ') snih'es 
in -lolus (and vviili th('-( in ly he classi d 
t! OM 11) -oolus, lor 1! ( \ Will e iil\ ( h.iiiiM d 
inlo-iolus a - 1' 'in 'W 11 I'V 1 hi Iiist rq 'in uiv, 
winch ;m\( II- eapi lolus lot ( ij»ieoliis, 
■tl d die Com! (ilo'Ms, wliith have 
liiiciobj tor liiiceolo, ( h. ) wiic, ahi ut 
tin 7th C( lit , Sllh'ci tl d to.ichaie'e wlinh 
tnined the two shoit svllahles i o into a 
single long s^ liable 10 ; --o ! h it tliC'C woi .R 
wcie no loiigii .uoented -I'olus, but -iolus; 
(2I tin'-e sullixis 111 hr b.eaiiie -/ o/, -euil, 
or -(/; .IS m aviolus, c/ov// ; (ajireolus, 
cJuvreud , lusciiiioliis. ros'/g//'/ (^§ 2 ^\). 
AKiLF, sm. an eag e , liom L aqiiila Re- 
gularly contrirtid into acj’la (^m e mb' m 
§ 52k the Lit aquila lias also uud'iginie 
two ch mgi - 111 iis transit into hr. . (,1 ) tin; 
accented a bcian.e ai, and (2) the q be- 
came g-. 

1. 'I’he I, at araented a beiaine Fr. a/, 
when slnut, as in a mo, ainit-' , when long 
bynatiin, as m ilaiiis, ihur , wlun long 
bv position, .IS 111 acreiii, o/gre (§ 54). 
ihe atonic Lat. a becomes ai m Fr. w'heu 
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it is short, as in ricutus, ; when lonf' 
hy nature, as in alatus, ailt , wlicn long bv 
position, as in l'asccllnni,/ai'm/?/, etc. 

2. q (Lfjiiivalent to the li ir<i c) becomes 
aq’la, ni:(le (§ ] 29) ; or rather ql 
leioiiRS i(I, and li.is thus iiiukryonc the 
same ehange as has belaik-ii the coiie- 
sj'onding cl, wlntli has become in 
K clesia, eehsc {§ 1 29). Thus inaiiy 
Ficiiih pel sons still pronounce the words 
ri'utr ihiuile a*- reiue <^latule, etc. 

AKiLtJN, s;/z a little eagle, (agkt; dim. of 
(J.V.; loiiiied by the addition of tlu 
siillix -nil, as in anon, cliaton, oursijn, niUtu, 
tiom ane, chat, oi/cs, ya(. '1 Ins sulhx -on is 
d(ii\cd fiom the Lat. suilix -oiiom, wdneb 
w.is used for the saiiic piiiposi ; Iroiii s.ibu- 
luni, sa/'/e, sand, ll e Romans lornicd 
sabiilonem, ''ablon. Ai'^hjn is a iluubkt 
ol a'/uilnii, (j V, 

AUiRK, arfj. acid, sour; from L. acrem 
Foi a --- at -t.e §51: for hard c .y 1 :tj 
Aip‘e is a doiibK t of /ore, (| v. — ikr 
mifreui. n/yiiht. rognr, onos’iiu nt. 

Ale jRKI' IN, s//r. a sliaipcr, swimllcr. Oiigm 
unknown. 

AKjKFTTF, '>/' an c'Mft, a kind of wl ite 
heron, whose lu nl is tufted with leithus, 
winch have come to take the same name 
Mfnage, in tlm 17th cent, ‘■aid, II y a 
cerlatnt'^ phnnt\ tn denx (O^lez (A’s allts 
^nt It' f/os (le /'aigiette, qin ^nni ih'Iu.s </ 
hhim hts et qtn sont vendues bnn ihtrcs O 
bas^f(in\ de Tnrqiiit'. 

TIk O II G. hit’^ro (a liemn') (§ 27) he- 
caiiic Fr a/yre, of wlm h aii:;rtt!e\s the dim , 
meaning a little heron r I or dim. snlh\ 

111 -(He see ^ 2 S 1 ^ d'lds () il G hii<^rn 
bee tine in Tow 1 ligioncm, 111 the loth 
cent, aironein, wlicine G. Ft. hatrnu ; 
l^th cent, hiron. d he redinlioii ot gr 
into r 111 i\ be found in pcregi 1 tins, /< /tr/// 

AIGI , (ti// sli.irp, pi'intcd; from T. actitiis 
F('r a - at s( n ^ s-P loi C --.g § l 29 note As 
to the iidiution ot the termination -ulus 
into n [k 20 1 ), rr (to narrow tlu siibji ct ■till 
nioie') the dropiung ot the I at dental t, this 
dd not take i>aue m the passage Iroiii 
T.at. to Fr. ; t was fust el anged into d in 
Meioviiiyiaii Lat. (^ee under auhr), .ind 
this d remained m the (Mihest O hr. monu- 
ments, (low'll to the end of the lllh cent 
thus spatha, natuiii, hoiiorata, hecimej 
spada nadum, honorada, win ncc conn } 
;!ie O. Fr. forms tn/ta/c, ned, hnnorede, which | 
after tiie begmmng of the I2lh cent.; 
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drojiped the cf and became nO honorf'e. 
Acutus must have passed thr(jiu/h the 
bnm (iigud before reaelimg oigu, ,is vir- 
tiitcni, cornutum, canutum, luc'amc I'cr- 
tnd, conind, cJuniud, and tlieii verhi, cornu, 
chenu. — IXi. The only word derived fmm 
aigu IS the veil) atgutser, from L. acuti- 
aro We have just seen how acutus 
became ai<^u: lor the change of the ter- 
iniiiatiori -tiare into -scr (or of Lat. -ti 
into solt s) see § 264 and agetner. 

AIGUF, <f. w'.iter; from L. aqua Foi the 
change of a into ai sec § 5|, and of q inOj 
g bee § 129. and aiglc. d he word aigne, 
lost in mod. Fr , remains in some names of 
plaits, as Aigues-Plijrtt C}i(iude^-Atgue^ ] 
and inaciriam number of dciiveii w'oids, 
niiniiO'c, a WMter-vc ■■se', ewar; cuguade, 
a WMter su}i})ly (for ^liips at sia); atguc- 
VKiiine, \\\. — can-nianue, sea-WMler, the 
.Mjiia-niarma or ber)l; aignay.r, to wadi 
(Imeii or a horse). 

AlGhllf-MARINF, 5/. apn.i-maiine. See 

AlGl.dERF, s/. a jug, ewer. See aigite. 

AIGLIT.LF, sf. ,i incdle, from I, acucTa h 
ddie Lat. aciculii. dim ot acus, wl u h, 
like so iiMiiv clmimutivc s, his t.iki n tlu' 
j'laee of its {'I'lnitivc (see § IS), h.id two 
fmms, aciculii wdiich is to be found m 
tl.e dda odosim Code, ‘o])oitet cam n-qii; 
."1 .iciCLilani capitis in domo m.iiin,’ and 
aoiicula. which was si on eoiiti acted into 
acucla (for the law', see § 51) For a at 
See ^ 54; fore -g, § 129: and for -ucl.i 
— ■uillc, § 27^ — l)er (Uguilibv, arg;o//etle, 
aigtttllna, atgndlitr. 

AlGl'lI.LFF, v/ a necdlerul. See aigudlr. 

AlGUlLLldrTK, /. a little needle; dim. 
(^ 2di) of ai^nillc. 

AIGUILLON, s;n. a goad. See aiguille. — 
Del. a'gudloiKT. 

AlGClhLR, rm to sharpen. See Dcr. 

mg///''tmenl (^ l^St. 

AIL, ‘-m gallic; from J^. .allium, by 11 =^/, 
and bya-c7/, thiough attiution ot the i 
(§ 54, gh cp. the sanu' j>icHess in rnol- 
liare^’S innuillcr; riioliorum, mciUenr, 
etc. — Dcr. m//.idc, a I’lovuipal ioiin ; the 
(). Fr. form being adhe. 

AlLh, >•/. a wing, tiom \j ahi. For a—ai 
S' c § 7 j, ,L — Dei. m/e, m/tion. 

AlLl'RON, sin. a pinion; iornud liom aile. 
like lauhern/i from laithc, ilnperon from 
chape, forgeron from / rge, nioucheron 
f'oni ninuchc, ninu'^Mron liom inoustc, pu- 
ctron tiom puce, etc. 

C 2 
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AILI/EURS, ndv. elsewhere ; from L. alior- 
sum. For a — ai see § 54, 3; and tor 
O — eii, § 79. — Der. (XailUnn,. 

AIMABLE, adj. amiable; from L. amabilis. 
For -dbilis == -rtWe see § 51 and § 250. 

AIMANT, sm. a loadstone, majMiet ; fiom L. 
adamantom. Aimant, m O. Fr. nivinrit, 
Prov. adimnn, has lost the medial Lat d 
(see § 120); a’amantem next became 
O. h^r. aiviant, by changing a into ; ; the 
second a ol a(d^amantem being thus dis- 
Imctlv rcj'ieseiited bv i ; this change is 
found in a few woids — ccrasus, rer/se; 
cario[>hyllLim, g'/Voy/e ; avellan i.nvclific; 
jacitiirn, g'/Ve ; bom hi tare, Inndir ■, re- 
tin ni tare, rdcntir. 

This change belongs to the Lat languagi*, 
in which men said equally avellina 01 
avellana, and formed in-sipulus fiom 
sapidns, ini-micus from amicus, insti- 
tuto Irom statuo, dif-ficilis from fa- 
cilis, ac-cipere from capere, c-ripio 
from rapio, etc. Aimant is a doublet of 
dtfwianf, q v — Der. mmn^'er 

AIMER, va. to love ; fiom I.. aniaro. For 
— see § 54. 

AINK, s/ the groin ; corruption of O Fr. 
org-z/e, which from Lat. iugiiinoni. In^ 
guinem produced atpte, as sanginii- 
em, Ingniiiem, contracted into 

ing’nem (after the law given § has 
become nigne, by i = ai (sec § 74)t ^”d 
by ng=g'zz,as may hr sreii in jnngcntem, 
jotgnant ; t ingen tern, tcignant ; s angui- 
ne m, fiaigne. 

AINE, sm and adj. elder, eldest. O Fr. 
ainsn/’, before the I.yh cent atnsfir^ compd 
of atns and ?i<'. Instead of pi iniogenitiis, 
the common Lat. usu.illv said ante natns 
In llie 7th cent. Isidore of Seville li.iiislatcs 
antenatus by privignus, and priino- 
gcnitiis by ante natus. He op{)(*scs 
antenatus to postnatns, the latter stand- 
ing for the younger, tlie former for the 
eldest, son. 

Ante having become nms in Fr. (!>> 
a=-m, § 54, 3), and natus having be- 
come tie (q, V ), ante natus became first 
mns- 7 u\ as post-natus beiainc puis-tie 
(whence puhu'). Just as the common Lat 
said antc-natns and post-natus, for older 
ami youugur sous, so O. Fr. oi'poscd ains-nr 
to puis-fi(' or tnoirn-ue. The same dis- 
tinclmii is met witli in the Lout nines de 
Peaiirnanoir, wliere the rights of the ni/i^-nr 
are legally distinguished from tJiose of the 
pnis-ne. 


The foim nins-n^ was changed in the 
14th cent, into ciis-ne by dropjimg the n, 
a process met with in the Lat ; Idf while 
the texts of i-arly J^at. read formonsns, 
quadragcnsi niiis, qiioticns, ('lass. Lat. 
wrote foniiosus, qiradragesi inus, quo- 
tics; and thus, m turn, the Llass forms, 
censor, meiisis, impeiisa, ins('iti.i, 
mcns.i, Viennensis, were reduced to 
cesor, mesis, impesa. iscitia, mesa, 
\'icnnesis. ill coiiimoti I..it , as \birio, 
l estiis, and Flavius C.q'cr 1(11 n^. The 
Meioringiaii Lat. earned on this teiidcmy 
III Chartul.nics ot the 7 ^h leiit. vve re.i l 
masus for iiiansus, rcm.isisse tor re- 
niansissc, ct( I'he lollowiiig is the lull 
list of cases in whuli this ridiutimi l.ikes 
pl.ice : — mansion em, mni'^on: men mu a. 
tne^ure’, spoil sm . I'foiix , con ''I are, ( ou'rr; 
in sill a, 'dt\ in 1 in si e i mm. nu 'iei\ m e iis 1 s, 
mo/s, inonasterium, 7//o////tr ; pensnm, 
jireiisiis L /r.s , tens.i, /o/'^e ; ton- 
sioiieni, lot '-on , lians. /zo's ; pagensis, 
/'(/ys prensionem /'Hsoy; ; maiiMira, 

vici'-ure ] pciisare, fC'^er; mensurare, 
tne^urer; tiironensis, tournrn\\ grae- 

c e n s i s *, gregeoi s , pensile*, poele. See 
also § 163 

Such modifiiMf ions do not hclong to any 
one period of .1 langinio’ ; and a*' Lat. .md 1 ' r. 
are-'iicci s^ive< ondiliom <9 1 he same langiiagtq 
this rediH tion of us niliz n took p' u'e not onlv 
in the irniisiiioii fiorn Lat. to C) hr., hnt 
also in the passage fiom (), Fr. to mod, 
Fr ; ain^-nt’’ became in the iqtli 

rent., and ni'-m' pas^ed into nine in the lyth 
cent. — I)(‘r nnn sse. 

AINSI, ndv so, thus, in this nrinner • O Fr 
eti'-i, (uithei bark /sn‘ ; from L iii-sic 
Si'C si. 'I'lie ori'pn of the word is bv no 
means ceit.iiniy known 

AIR, sm. an ; fiom I., acr It is easy to 

s(_e how air ( .irne to 1 m ar the sense of 

n.itural disjumtion, hv ( onqiariiig it with 
the l.at, spmius. wluih means breath, 
Wind, paMioii, and disposition (§ 15) 

'File mus(al sigiiiiic.itio!i of the W()rd w'ns 
adojited in the 17th cimt. fiom the It. nnn, 
which is also dnivcd fioin Lat aer ; Irom 
it Lr. air has taken the It. sense, thmigii it 
has retaiiH^d its Fr. form. 

AIRAIN, sm brass; fiom L aerilmen. Tiic 
siillix -amen hec.ime ~niti {nirain) as in 
lev.imen, levnin, etc. ju^t as the snihx 
-amen became -nin, -aim, -cn, in Fr,, so 
the corresponding siiflixes -imon, -umen, 
became -in, -am, -or, -nn, in Fr. (see § 226). 
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AIRK, '/. an cyry; indintily from the Germ. 
aren, to make one’s nest, which from Germ, 
rtor, an ca^de (§ 20).- Der. mn r. 

AlKh, *'/. a barn-hoot, tliresliiiig-lioor ; from 
L. area. Area iirst her aim. aria bv tlie 
Kgular change of ca into ia (see imder 
(ihrc^er .ind a<^enctr)\ aria became nire 
by a — m tboMigh .ittnution of tlu i, .. 
phenomenon winch appears m the late J.aiin 
from aera tor area (^ 54, 3). Aite is a 
doublet (d are. 

AIRKLLK, \f. the whortle-bcrry. Port, atrella 
Origin unknown (§ ^5). 

AIS, sin. a {dank, board; trom L. assia. For 
sa — s, see {)assus, /as; crassus, ,^'ras; 
pressus, /rfs ; bassus, has; lassus, las 
(§ 149). I'or a-=nz by transposition of i 

AISK, s/ s.itisfaction, joy, case; origin un- 
known. It must come liom a root 
(omiiion to both Teutonic ,iiid C'cltic ; 
.is IS shewn by Gael ai///a/s, <M^e, and 
A S, eaA, e.oy. Cp. It. a_g/o, Kngl. ca'^e. 
Oer. a/^e, anseineut, azsance, mala/vc, mal- 
a/si’ment 

AlStsFLLK, s/. the armjut ; liom L axilla. 
For a--az see § 54, 3. For x - sv, ep. 
exagium, d’ssaz ; exainen, essaim ; etc. 
l§ This change had also t.ikeii 

j)lace in Lat. : x, which is 111 f.ict cs, w.is 
easily assuinlated into aa. lii I. .it we lind j 
tile forms lassus, assis, cossim, side by | 
side with laxus, axis, <0x1111, the In- 
scriptions give us e onflississet, essor- 
cista, for conilixisset, exoicista — -ind 
w'e have in AISS. Ir.issinus, tossieum, 
for fraxinus, toxK uin. For i - e scej 
§ 72. AiSiclIe IS a doublet of axiJle, q. v. 

AJONC, sin. a thorny shrub, also callcal the 
{inekly genista. (Jtigin unknown (§ 35) 
See yo/zc. 

AJGURNFR, va. to adjourn; from L. ad- 
journare, in Charlem.igue's (^.ijutnlaiies 
‘qui non erant adiurnati.’ See /oz/z' — | 
Der. ad]ourne\\\<i\\X. 

AJOUTER, va. to add, join ; O Fr. ajouster. 
Prow, ajostar, from L. adjuxtare-t^. The 
etymological meaning, whieh is ‘ to put side 
by side,’ is to be found in the llth cent. ; 
thus in the Chanson dc Roland one of tlie 
pecis bids the French sajnuttr en halaille 
(place themselves in rank, side by side). 

Adjuxtare, which becomes ajuxtare 
(for dj— j cp. djuiuum*, jour; hord- 
jiim*, orge ; assedj.irc*, assic^er; see 
§§ 120 , 137), produced ajouster by u = oz^ 
(§ 97), and by x-^6 (to be met with in 


Lat. inscriptions, in which wc find sistiis for 
Sextus, obstrinserit for obstrmxcrit ), 
This change of x into s (§ 150) occurs in 
hr. m ,ixis, azs; bu\us,i?/zs; dextrarius*, 
destrier; and m the eight (). Fr. words 
sextarius, ses/zer ; buxd.i *, ; lax’- 

tare ^,/av/cr; fraxiniis./z'cs/ze, juxtarc 
joustir; deexducc re desiluire; dc- 
exviarc *, </csi;zfr; exclusa. eschise, whieli 
in mod. Fr. have lost the s and are setter, 
boite, tateaj [rhie, jouter, deduire, devier, 
celuse. just as ajousfer has become ajouttr. 
(For the dro{){)i!ig of s, see § I48.) — Der. 
njufA^c for ajout.i'je 24S). 

AJUSTER, va. to adjust. Sec juste. — Der. 
a/zz'.Aigc, ajusteniewt. 

t Alambic, Stn. an alembic, a still. This 
word was introduced 111 the 1 2th cent, fiom 
the alchemist’s L.it. alambiquus*, bor- 
rowed, togctlu r with the mstruiiicnt itsclt, 
from Ar. al-anhiq, a distilling vessel (§ ^,0). 
— Der. ahunhi'ixiLT. 

ALANGL'IR, va to enfeeble. See langutr. 

't'Alarmo, sf. alarm, a military term in- 
troduced in the i6ih cent (§ 25 ) from Ital, 
all'anne, a word of similar sense; literally 
a cry ‘to arms,’ the call of sentinels surprised 
by the enemy. For ex{)aiision of sense 
see § 13. Ill tlie 17th cent, alarme was 
still written (dhinne, in acmrdance with 
its etvmologt — -Der. a/arzzzer, alanmsXc 
(§217)g 

ALliA'I'RE, sm. al.ibaster; from Lat. ala- 
bastrum, written albastrum in some 
L.it. MSS. For this dropping of a sec 
§ 52, and accointer ; for the fall of the 
s see ^ 148 and abhne. 

AJbatrOS, sz/z/. an albatross, A corruption of 
the bp alcatraz ( § 26'). 

AlbergO, </. a kind of jK .ich ; from Sp. 
alherchigo (§ 26 ). 

t Albinos, SZZZ. an albino, a wmrd introduced 
m the 17th cent. Irom S{*. alhiuo (§ 26). 

f Album, sm. .ill album, scrap-book; from 
L. alburn. Album is a doublet ol aube, q. v. 

Albumino, tf. albumen ; Itum L. albumen 
Alhumine is a doublet ot G It. auhan. 

|*A1 cade, sni. an alcade , from Sp. alcade 
(5 26).^ 

f Alcali, SZZZ. alkali, a word introduced 
into Fr. thioiigh alchemist’s Lat. from 
the Ar. alcah, salts of soda (§ 30).— Der. 
alcahn. 

t Alchimie, sf. alchemy, a word intro- 
duced into Fr. through alchemist’s T.at. from 
Ar. al-chymia (§ 30).— Der. a/c/izz/ziquc, 
ci/c/zzzzziste. 
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fAlcool, 5m. alcohol, formerly alcohol, 
an alchemist's word, taken from Ar. alqohl 
(§ — Der. alcoolique, alcolker. 

t Alcoran, sm. the Koran; fioin Ar. o/, 
the, .111(1 k )rdn, re.Khi)" (§ 30k 
t Alcove, sf. an .iKovc, recess, a word 
introduced in the l6tli cent, horn the It. 
alcovo (§ 25). 

Alcyon, sm. the kinr/isher ; from L. hal- 
cyon e. 

Al6atoire, nd]. uncertain, depending on 
chance; from L. alealorius. 

ALKNK, /. an awl. 0 . F. cilrsne, from O. II. G. 

alds/ta, a tiaiisposition o\' alaw^a (§ 20). 
ALKM'IR, vn. to slacken, formed from lent 
Tins word, used by Corneille and Moln re, 
survives in mod. Fr. m the compd. xalentir 
ALENTOUR, ndv aiound, round about; 

O Fr. a rentour. See entour, 

+ Alerte, mterj. sf and adj. ( 1 ) take rare’ 
(2) an alarm; (,3) alert, vigilant. () Fr. 
allerte, in Montaigne and Rabelais ft I'rrte, 
originallv a military term, boi rowed liom 
It. m the ihth cent. (§ 23) fiom the riv 
nll'erie (take care!). So the It pln.iM- -tdu’ 
aU'crtd means ‘to st ind on tin .dcit ’ 
ALE)VIN, s7/r, the fry of lish ; from L. allcva- 
men. For tlie termination amen — tn, 
see § 226.— Dcr nhvinvr. 

Alexandrin, adj. AUxandrine (veise). 
Origin unknown (§ 35), tho'igli it is un- 
doubtedly a cUiuativc of the proper name 
Alexandre. 

f Alezan. mf/. sorrel (of a horse) ; introdiu ed 
in the 17th cent, ftom Ar. (ddas (§ 30). 
i'Algaradc. ^f. a sudden oulhnist of 
temper; intiodnced m the I7tli cent, fiom 
Sp. algarada 26), the cry of horsemen 
as they rush to battle ; a term ongimilly of 
Ar otigm (§ 30). 

fAlg^brc, •>/, algebra; from medic\,il 
scientillc Lat, algebra, which from Ar. 
aldjahroun (§ 30). — Der. o/ge6nsle (§ 
217); algehnqwc (§ 2.^.7, note 4). 
fAlgliazil, bin an alguazil (olhccr); 

from Sp, (dguazd (§ 26), 

Algue. bf. sea-weed ; fiom L. alga, 
t Alibi, sm. an alibi ; the L. alibi. 
ALIBORON, sm. a wiseacre, ass, Oiigin un- 
known (§ 35) 

•j* Alidade, .s/ a reckoning; from medieval 
scientific I. at. alidada'*^, whicli from Ar. 
aUdada (§ 30). 

Aligner, va. to alienate, transfer property; 
from alienare. — Der. ahen.iUon, (du'n^' 
able 250). The sense of derangement 
is to be found in the Lat. vvoid also. 


ALIGNFR, vn. to square, draw out by line 
See — Di r ahgnemcui. 

Aliment, sm. aliment, iioiirishnu'iit ; from 
J/, alnnentnm. — Der. alunentrx, -ation 
(§ 232, note 4). 

f Alinca, /Ic/e. a paragraph ; foiincilv 
d linen, from the L.it. a linoa, used m dn- 
tation to show that the writei must br^ak 
o‘f and begin a new line. 

Aliquante, adj. (Math.) some; horn L. 
a! 1 quant us. 

lAliquote, adj. (Math.) aliquot; from L. 

! alujnot. 

I ALl'l'KR, vn to Iiy in bed. Sec lit. 

ALIZK (also written ali'^e), s/ the lote-lrK* 
berry; ot Geiin. origin, fiom O. II. G 
eliin 20). — Der. er/csier (^ I9S). 

, ALL.A.ITF.R, va to suckle; from L. allac- 

J tare. For ct it sc c § 129 and Hist. 

I Giain. p 30 — Dci. nlhuttmrui. 

|aLLFC 11 ER\ vn. to .ilhire, attract; from L 
allcct.are Tlie very uniMial ( ban ye cU 
ct mto ch is to he touiul aKo in lle ete're, 
jhihir; lelleclei c . lajl'diir: impaetare. 
etn/tihir, e,e)acl,iie\ caclier.- -D^i. al- 
ii i hen)n]t. 

A 1 LEGKR, va. to lighten, ease; fiom L. 
alloviare Alleiviaro hecaine allovjnro 
by i -j (§ 6S) . .allovjare heenne ullo- 
jarc, and then <dl<jtr, by the loss of v, the 
foiincT ol lh( tuo e:)nM>nants vj ; as in 
iiivea nivji, /nvgc, etc (llist. Gram, p 
81). 'I'iiis lo'-s ol the V also tak's )d u e 
(1 ) befoic the otli! r gutturals ( vc, vgh .is m 
n.iv’g.iie, na<^tr , (2) h' lon^ the dentils 
(vt, vd), as in e iv talein, (Hr; (3) heloie 
the h([uids, as in jiiv’nis, jfunc. --D lx. 
n///gc.mce, (dh geuv iit. 

Allegoric .m allenoiy ; from T/. alle- 
gori.i. — Der. (dirghiaqnc, alh gnid^vr. 

ALLF.GRK, o</y. hiisk, ininhle, lively. () 1 1 
airgre, Ik iii I. alacris. For a r see § 
34, 4; for cr gr see § 1 29. — Der. al- 
//grcineiit, al/i gi esse. 

t Allegr O, adv. and sm. allegio; from It. 

alhgro (§ 25). 

Alleglier, va. to quote, allege; fiom L. 
.illegal c.— -De r. n///'gation. 

Alleluia, sm. h illclii],ih, iutrodured hv St. 

1 Jciome III 4 lh re ut. into ccclesiastu al Lat. 

Hid) hidlrh/jah (§ 30). 

ALLEMAND, sm. a German; used also as 
adj. in the jihrase e'est de t Allemnnd pour 
inui, ‘ it’s high Dutch to me.’ Eioin L. 
Allenianui. 

ALLI'.R, va to go. Tin's word has borrowed 
Its lenses tium iliree ehiherent Lat. verbs: — 



ALLEU- 

(1) The 1,2,3 pres, indie from Lat. 
vadere: vado, /e ivns ; vadi.s, tu vas; 
vadit, il va K). Fr. tl vat), (2) ‘'I'lic tut. 
and cnridit ; irai,j inns, troin the Lat. ire, 
by the insual foimation of the lut (See lli^^t. 
(jiMiii }) 1.49.) (3) 'Lhc rcniaiiijiiy t( uses, 
nlldis, alldi, allasse, mile, allttnf, alle, arc 
ulated to the iiitin. n//tr, which was in 
(h hr. iiltr, and ntier, and comes Iroin Mero- 
viiijpaii J.it. timire, a softened form ot 
adnare, winch jiropcrly sn'inlies ‘to come 
by water (as m Cucio), but soon was 
mndi widtiud in sense; thus, in Lapias 
adjuiro is usi_d for ‘ to come by laiul.’ d he 
saiiK leniaik may be made as to the cor- 
Ie'^}H)lldlny[ w'ord en.ire ( to swim. in Cn eio), 
W'liK li even 111 Cl.iss, Lat si'Miilics ‘to tome' 
(no matter how), ‘ Daed.ilus .... yylidas 
eiiavit ad Arttos,’ Vntr A,.,,. A. iG (1 

1 )\ h.'m/O* ^>1" ‘ En/iviniiis has valhs,’ 

Slims Ital. (1 e. by land). It is singular tlno 
the s,ime ti insition ftom water to land 
occurs 111 tile word ad ri pare, at first mean 
iny^ ‘to tout h the s|a>r. altciw iids ‘to 
renli one’s aim,’ whente I't (irnctr. St e 
also § 13, I 

'I'o jt.iss from adnare, anaro, to Fi ' 
n//tT, tlirtiiiyh the in'crmed ate ittiim au,r ' 
and ah:r, there h.is been .111 niiiioiiau! ' 
change of n into /. This changt' r»l .1 n.is.d 
mtf .1 liijind is not raie m Id,, as m 
orph an 1 11 ns dijlultn', Rnseinoncm, 
KdusHll<i}i, § 163 ; aiitl even in fdlnf, 

which St inds for fdivit. For are er 
.sec § 263. — Del', tr/iee. pailicij'ial .suhst. 

(§ i^ 7 F 

ALLLU, sui. alltitllal owiurdrp O, Fr. ahnt, 
(ih)llil, Sp (ihnluK It. Illlddin ; iioin Melt)- 
vnigiiri Lat. allodium a woid of (ierm. 
ori 'in. Ill (tiinnnui with .ill It lubd tcims. 
Allodium IS lioin C) II (L dhnl (§ 20), 
full owiic t'-lnp, the finuc-alleH (heietiitnv 
propcitv, tiee fitun all duties to a luyhi r 
loril), liLiiig o[)[)osed tt» l»’ 7 i('jiif, wlncli was 
oiigMiially a hrc-o\viUTshi{\ dt pendent on 
the will of tlie lord of the lief, hor loss of 
final d see § 1 2 1 . 

ALLIER. va. to mix, unite, ally; from It. 
ailigaro d be Lat. disipfuxus from 
allifglaro , tins pheimmeiion, ioimd 111 the 
hist .iges of Latmily (incllatas is found 
for nigcllatas m a Merovingian docu- 
iiunt), IS common m hr. (l) when the 
g pret edctl the accented vowel, ,i.s in 
au(g)nstus, lanb; g igaiitc in, gn’cind etc, ; 

(2) when die g iolltiwed the accented 
vowel, as in cxa(g)ium, esHiim; re(g)em, 
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roi see also § i3i._]:)cr. f7///,ince (§ kjD), 
allm (§ 201), alL.i'.u^ (§ 24S), imtsalher, 
inrsalit.uux (Hist. CiMiii p jSoJ, rallnr 
(Hist, dram p 1 79), n;//nmeiit. 

i' Alligator, sw. an aihg.utir; intrttdneecl 
by h'nglish travellers (§ 2S, note I) 

Allocation, sf. an allocation, allowance ; 
Iroin L allocation e m *, fiom alloi are. 

Allocution, s/. an allocution ; to in L. 
allocutioncm. 

ALl.ONdKR, va. to lengthen. Sec lon^f — 
Dei . iillnn'^t. 

Allopatllie (Med.) alloj)ath}'; from dr. 
(lAAos aiul TTaOos, a mcdnal system. See 
lionia'aj'uthh — Dcr. aH<,pM(hr. 

ALLOLhdv, va to allow (a stgieiul); fiom I/, 
allocare*. hor letter-changes sec loner. 
lor assiniil.Uioii ot di to ll, see § 16S. 
Sec abo alltnucr. 

ALLUMFR, va. to kindle- ; from L. ad- 
lumiriaro’^, comyd ol luiiiiiiaro. Ad- 
lumiiiare is alluminaro m several 7th- 

cuit (lodiiiniils, hy dl - 11, a tie(]ueiit 

Lit assimil ition, as in allm ere or adlu- 
< ( I c. .1 1 Indei e ot adlndere, .1 line ri- m 
adlnere, allocutio or adloentio, alli- 
g.ire or adlig ire, allevare- 01 adlev.it e. 
etc. d'his .isMimlatioM ,i1m) wn nt on m Fr. 
l)\ change ol dl into / or II as m mod’lus 
ypoule (§ i()S). Alliim 1 uaro first be- 
came allum’nare* by the ugulai diopping 
ol the short vow<l 52) Alliim’nare 
again hec.ime allnnitr, bv mn -- rn, as 111 
sem’nare, ^tiiier , doni’na, dame. It 
alhnninare Ihov. alh/menar, allumar, w-ill 
m.uk the ti.insitioiv fiom L allumiiiarc to 
h'l, allumer.- — Dci. id nnn u\ i§ 227), al- 
//uiielte (§ 2S i ), n/Z/./nn I (s 233). 

ALLURE, s/'. gilt, wav of .going (or deil- 
iiigD tiom allcr; Id.e c<a*J)(r , s'ludlnre, 
hroihnre, etc., tiom coijflr, smaller, brocher 
I S3). 

Allusion, .•/. an al nsion ; ftom L. alln- 

Moncm. 

Alluvion, .9^ alluvium; from L. alluvi- 
on cm. 

Alinageste, va. a collection of astroiioinical 
c'bsei vatioiis m.idc h\ the .incieiils From 
Low Lat. alinageste a hvhjid woril com- 
posed paitlv ot Arabic al (§ 30), and the 
dri'ck f.it’yloTJj (§ 21). 

Almanach, sm. .m ahmnar; Low T/at. 
.1 1 manachus from Cii. d\ft€va\n. list d 
m tlic 4th lent, by Ensehius tor an aim. mac 
(s^ 2 1). 

Aloes, .sm. the aloe. O. Fr. aloe, from L. 
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ALOI, sm. a standard, (]nality (of coni') ; 
compd. of a and hn, whicli in O. l‘r. signi- 
fied the standard ol coin, as still in Sp. ley 
For the etymology oi U,i see that word. 

ALORS, (ulv. than Sec lors. 

ALOSE, s/. a sli.id; from L. alaiisn, which 
w.is wiitten also alosa. I'or au — o see 
§ ! 

ALOUETTE, a lark. dim. of O. Er nloue, 
just as herhetle is dt rival from herhe, evvette 
from Clive. (For the suliix -ettt\ see ahle'te ^ 
and § :Si.') Here, as often, the pnimtnc j 
form IS gone, and the derivative, tlnnigli 
dim. Ill hum, has the sense of the original 
word (sec § iS). 

/ 1 /oj/^ IS from L. alauda (used hy Pliny 
for the sky-larkE a wool hoi rowed by the j 
Rom.ins from Cjaiil, and introduced into j 
Eat. by Caesar. (The true Lat. names fur 
the lark arc galenta, corydalus.) 

To get from alauda to nloue, the Lat. 
drops tile medial d alter the accented vtnvel; 
as IS fonn<i iii the following ctses: (I) 
W'hen the subsequent vowd remains, as in 
invi(d')ia, envte : (2) when the subs(.qiient 
vow'el IS dropped, as in ciu(d)us, cm, 

§ 120. 

The diplitliong au is also changed into 
071 ' this tiiphthoiig was pronoiinctd by the 
Latins, not like Fr. 0, but a ou ; liiiis loi 
auruni, taurus, tlic Romans said a-on* 
rum, ta-ourus, not 01 um, torus. The o 
pioiiiineiatioii w.is lookal on as quite lanliy 
by the educate d Romans, and giamniariaiis 
speak of It as common to pea'-mts. and a 
thing to be avo di d Fc-'tus ulls us that 
the Roman couiiliy folks said ortim for 
auriim, oricula h>r auricula, etc. Tin 
l*'r language. aiiMiig out ol the po| ulai nut 
the Class. Lat , has kept the rustic pio 
luinciation, as m auruin, or; ausarc 
r)<er (§ 107); and in certain stcondaiy 
lormations, as parole, piraula, secondary 
form of parabola, fnrper, faurcare, ot 
f a b r i c a r e ; /d/c, t a u 1 a, of t a b u I a ; t^uinme, 
sauma, of salma. 

In all these words the au became, and 
has contunud to be o; m a (ertain num- 
ber of vNords tins W.IS o 111 O. Fr , and in 
mod. Fr has beiome on (see also § 107). 
'I'he following IS the complete list of| 
these cli.iiiges : — 1 audo, lo 7 ie\ laudemia | 
lommp;e aut, oie ; audire, 07 iir , gau- 
dcre, jimir , claus (lor clavus), clou ; \ 
cauda, couard •, inraucare'^, e/irouer; 
colis (-^caulis), chon; austarda (fori 
av 1 sta r da), , joue. I 


ALOL’RLIR, va. to m.ike heavy. See lourd. 

ALOYAH, sm. a siilom. Oiigm unknown 

.lO- 

fAlpaga, sm. alpaca; a kind of wool 
got tiom the alf'(iL(o, a kind ot llam.i in 
bouth Ameriea (§ .y). 

Alpliabot, s 7 n the alphabet ; from L. 
alpliabeta*. — Dei. alphah, /i(]ue. 

Altercation, </. an altere.itum, disj ule ; 
from L. altercationein. 

Alterer, va. (1) to .liter, to perlmb, (2) to 
cause tliira ; tioni S( holastic Lat alteiart, 
deriv. of alter , .is in Ceini .andirn (oiiics 
trom ander. W hy or how itlf>rer p.issai 
from the sen.se ot Ho change,’ to that ot 
‘to came thirst,’ is a thing that has no 
explanation. — Der. alter.iUon, -able. 

Alterno, m/; alteniate . from L. altcrnus, 
— Del. idtirmXy -ation, -atif, -.itive, -ative- 
ment. 

f Altesse, s/. highness ; introduced in the 
ifnh cent trom It ahezza (5 25). Alte^ e 
IS a ('oiih et of hdJifessc, ij v. 

f Altier, ndi h.iughtv; introduced in tie 
Hull cent tioin It altaro (§ 25). 

Altitude, s/. height; tiom L. altitudi- 
iii-m. 

t Alto. alto; from It. aho (§ 2^) 

AluminO, s; alumina; lioin L alum me. 
ahl of alumcn. — Hi r. r//;/w/;minj 

ALIN, sm. alum; from L. aluraen. For 
-iimen --//« see § 226 

Alveole, ym. an alveole, a little channel ; 
tiom L alveolus 

AMADOUER, v<i. to coax, eajole; a cornpd. 
of madouer*', a word ot (L rm origin, from 
0!<1 Scand jtinfa, Dan. made, to h.iit, allure 
(§ 20) — Dtr. am(ido 7 {. Although there is 
no lelation, as to ineamug haw'een ama- 
dauer .Old nmadoii, it is net eitheless ( ertain 
that the latter is derived foun the toriner. 
In It. ade'-ttirc comes Iruin c'^ca, which 
means both bait and toudiwood as is alsu 
the (.ise witli Lat. esca, Thc'-e k l.itions 
show that the same melafilior which con- 
nects (Wiadoucr woth amadou exists m 
several langu.ige's, and this coinp.inson of 
met.ipliors m ikes clear what is the origin of 
the word, though we m.iy not be able ti’* 
expl tin It. S.A- also § 

AMAKjRIR, jf/i, to eiii.ieiate. See fuaii^rir. 
— Dcr. ou/urgnssi'iiient 

AMALCAME, sm. ,in am.ilgam. Origin un- 
kiu'wii — Der. nmal^iunex. 

A.MANDE, sj. .Ill almond. (). Er. amende, 
eorru[)tion of J,. amygeialum. Amyg- 
dalum, contracted into amydTum, ac- 
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curding lo the rule of the Laf. accent 
(§ 51), first reduced the Lat. gd into d, 
as in iMagdaleiii, Maileletnc l^O* 
Amyd'lum afteiwards uiulciwent the in- 
sertion ot II, and bec.iine aiiiyiid’liini, 
just as, in Class, L.it., lanteina was used 
lor laterna, thciisaurus toi tliesauriis, 
render e tor reddere (in the Salic Law), 

I lu nil sill a at early tunes lor Iculisina. 
'Lins may be seen in the App. ad I’robuni, 

' Amygdala non aiinddola,’ and 111 the Cap. 
dc V'llhs, ‘ Vohnnus (piod habcat poinaiios 
aveHanarios amairclalarioad Amynd'- 
luni 01 amind'lum jiroduced the O. Fr. 
(ti/u/tde, by ill --en, as in irifanteiu, enfant; 
in, en (§ 72). Avunde tinallv became 
anuuide. in hr. by en a/i, as we s( e in 
lingua, hmirue, singulaiis, san'^Iirr, etc,, 
wb eh wools were \sriltcn 111 (). hi. with 
mole ei\ nioktgieal propriety league, sca- 
^lier, ae. 

'1 lie student will h.ive nofie(<l that the 
laws of phonetics have enabled us to e\- 
pl.iin cveiy letter ot tins wool, exeej'i the 
Lat. 1 , wliK h disa})[Mais: it is m the 
anomalous dioiipiny; of this 1 that the 
cotruj)tion of the w'urd aniande consis'^j 
(as we ha\e seen m § 172, note 

We have sloh (^ 16S) that I, at. dl is 1 
always assnnil.ilid in Fr. into // or /; so! 
tliat amind’lum ought to have j^rodiu < <1. | 
uoi (unande, hut anumlle, amanle; just -is! 
brandler has hecome hranler. A mantle j 
IS a doublet of arnygdiile^ q. v. — Ds r. j 
auKuuhcz (§ KjSb j 

Aniant, sm. a lover; from 1.. amantem. I 
Amant is a doublet ed aim ant. 

Am<uranthe, s/, amaiauth; from L. amai- 
ant us. 

AMAKKKR, va. to moor ; DhLMARRER, va. 
to iiiinuKir, cast oil; compds. ot {)imi. 
marrer’^., which conns fiom Netli. marrui 
1 § 20) — Der. amarre, nnn/rrage, 

AAIASSER, va. to amass. Sec ina.^se. — Der. 
anias (virbal subst., § 1S4), mmasStr (ILst. 
(jiam. p. 179), lainas, lamassh. 

Amateur, ^m. an amateur; trom L. ama- 
t o r e m . 

AAIA 1 IR, va. to deaden (t!>c lustre of metal) ; 
from d and O. F. mat. dull, wtak. 

AmauroSO, s/. (Med.) amaurosis; fiom (Ir. 
dfxavpooais. 

Amazonc, f. an amazon; from L. amazon. 

AMHAGK^, f. pi. ambag/s, circumlocution, 
pre vaiicaiion ; Iroiii L, ambages. 

t Ambassade, /. an embassy; in the 
15th. cent, amhaxade, a word not found in 


Fr. befoic the 14th cent., and shown to he 
tcjKign by Its eiidmg -ade (unknown in 
hr., whieli has -ee not -ade. See § 201) 

It conics from Sp. amhaxada. a word i< - 
lated to the low L. ambaxiata-^'. Tins 
woid IS derived from ambaxiare*, am- 
bactiare-^, tninicd from ambaetia*', a 
very common tenn m the Salic Law. 
meaning in Mciov. J.at a mission, embassy 
Ambactia comes iroin ambactus, which 
trom O. H. (j amhaht, a servant. 

For the cnl.ir'umcnt of meaning see 
§ l.V — Der amhas;>adL\n, -(/rice (§ 22S). 

AM BE. (i) adj. both, (2) s///. a pair, iioni 
L. ambo. In the muid'e ages the j hr.ises 
amhes mains, atnbes part'-, etc., were used 
for dei/x mans, les deux parts, d'lie wend 
survives as a gaiiiblmg teim, thus g'rrg'/o 
vn amhe d la lotene, 1. c. ‘I have drawn 
two figures,’ ‘a pair of cliaiiees ’ 

Ambiailt, adj. ambient, surrouiuliiig ; trom 
E. ambientciii. 

AmbigU, (il adj. ambiguous, (2) sm. a 
meilley; from L. am hi guns. — Der. am- 
bii^uWv. 

Ambitieux, atlj. ambitious; from E. am- 
bit 1 osus. 

Aiubition. sf. ambition ; from L. ambitio- 
11 eni. — De r. ambitiomn r. 

AMBLER, va to umble, fiom E. ambularc. 
hot the diojipmg ot the ii su' § 52. hm 
the conlr.ietiou (d s gii'tiealioii see § 13. — 
Der. amble rbal snhst., § 184). 

tAlubro, sfu amber; mtrcnhu'ed in the* 
lime of the Ciusades, horn Ar. anb'r (§ 30). 
— Ibjr. ambrci. 

Ambroisie, f. ambrosia; from L. am- 
brosia. 

Ambulant, m/y. sti oiling; from L. ambii- 
lantern — Der. ambnUwLv, ambnla\o\m 

AME, 'f. the soul; frum l/.aniina Aninia 
being accented em the lirst s\'llible loses the 
atonic i (see § 51), and is contr.icled into 
an’ma, whence G. hr. an me. In Ji>inville 
the word takes the foim amme, bv assimi- 
lating nm into mm (§ lf)S\ a re gular step, 

I known even m l.at (as in imniemor lor 
iiimeiiior, immigrare lor inmigrare, 
iinmaturus tor iiimaturus, etc.) In the 
15111 cent, amme became ame, by the re- 
duction of the mm into m, a process marked 
by the addition of the circumllex on the a 
m mod. Fr. See also § 7. 

AME, adj, well-beloved; from L. amatus. 
For -atus = -e sec § 20 1. Ame is a 
doublet of dime. 
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Ameliorer, va. to anu-hotate, improve; 
from L. aiiic 1 1 orarc. — Otr, nme/ior.iUitu. 

t Amen, amen: introduced from Ilib. 
into Chnrcli l,at of the early ritual (§ 30). 

AMKNAGKK, la. to parcel out, despo'^c of. 
Stc vn'nii^tT. — Der. o^ie/erifcment, 

AMKNnKR, va to amend, better; from !>. 
emendin’e 'I'lic niiusual change o( c into 
a is seen m aciMUed e -a in per, /ire; 
remus, na/ic; I k erta, lezard', <md lu 
atonic e=n m t c rocem, /bro/// //e ; pet- 
gam enum. f arcJieviin. In common 1 it. 
wc find liuarna tor lucerna; m.ircadcs 
for mcrcatns m Mcrov. Cbaitularies. 

§ 61, § Jfj. mu! llisl. (Jram. p. — Dt r. 
avinidc ^verba! subst., § 18 },), «;//tv/Jcnient, 
onie/ttAible. 

AMKNKR. va, to bung, conduct. See vicncr. 
— Der xauuirr, 

Amenite. \f, annnity, plea'^antncss ; fiom 
L amoenitatem 

Anienuiser, va. to plane down (a ]'lank). 
See nunu. 

AMER, adj. I'itter; from E amarus. For 
a = e see § 5,1 — Dci. owfrement. 
AAU’-RTUMF,, \f. bilti mess ; from L ainari- 
tudinein. Ainantudinoiu liisl lost its 
atonic i (^§ 52) : tin n, lust as aniarus be- 
came amcr, aniar’tudinom changid its 
second a into c (§ 54 b In the sulli\ 
udinem the atomc i dis.ippcars, accoiding 
to tic law of Lat. accent 51), and it 
becomes -ud’iiem which becomes Fr. 
-uiup'. so cons n cti'idinem, cou/umc; in- 
f udinem, cnchiiJit' (^§ 234). This cliange 
doubtless took place befoie the Ingmiiing 
of the fr. langnatp', as we find in Mh-ceiit 
documents the loiins constuma, costuma, 
for cons’tnflincin, consuctudinem 
Amdthyste, .■/. tlie amethyst ; from L. 
amethyst ns 

AMf'lURLEMKNT, sm. furniture. See meidde. 
AMEUBUR, va. to furnish. Sec vieuhlr. 
AMEE'l'EK, va. to teach dogs to hunt in 
pack, to gel tluiii togetlici ; a hunting- 
term whirh has passed into common speech 
(see § 13). Also as ifr. skimeuter, to 
join a pack, paity compaiiv Aatrufir is 
‘to set the dogs en nicute' to eol'eit 
them. For el\ .oology of ameuter, .see j 
vieutc. j 

AMI , sm. a friend ; from L. amicus. The ! 
medial O after tlie .iccented vowel d s- 1 
appe.irs, carrying with it tlic vowel lli.it' 
lollows it, as in innnicus, ennemij focus, 
/en (§ 2 12). When the medial C after the 
accented vowel is followed by an a, that 


vowel remains m I'r., as in ami(r)a, arnie 
(§ 

AMIABLE, adj. inendly, .imic.ible. giaeioin; 
from L. amicabilis. foi the lo-;, ut ihe 
Lat. c see § 124 and Hist. Gr.im. jij). 
Si, 82; for -abilis --m/i/cscc ^ 250. 

Amiante, sr«. amiantlms ; liom L. ami.in- 
1 us. 

Amical ad], fncudlv; from L. amicalis''^. 
— Di 1. amicidvua nt. 

Amict. s;//. .Ill .imice, Irom L. a in ictus 

Amiclon, sw smieh . ( oirii[»tu'ii ni E ,imv- 
luni. lu the ijth cent, this uord is found 
in the form amydum; sec § 172 — Der. 
omu/omier, -ler. 

AMINCIR, rn. to make thm. 8ec viincc . — 
Dei . ■'j.seineiit 223';. 

A HI i r a 1, sm. an admual; introtluc.ed 
soon aitei the Crusuhs, trom Ai iwir 01 
amir ( 30^ It ans'.\, rs !o Low l.at anii- 
raldiis f(ir - m/ / s, (‘ § 195 --Der mum- 
rauh , in D h'. anuralle \ lor 1 



which is Imnied thioiigh aausti Iroiu 
ammla .1 e o, egi gravis, 

pictatcm, ptK , iiii micitatem, 

§ c J.) : an e.iihei form is ami'^ltt, wliuh 
answeis to ll, Sjc am:^>ad, (’.ita- 

l.in (\niis‘al, .iiid (onus, .I'l do tl'eo; tl.u'* 
wonls, fioin L. amicitutem^f, a lomm 6i 
L.it. form of ainicitia (Amicitas w (S 
tonned fiom amicus, hhe nundic.l.is 
I'miii inendicus, .intiquilas liom .luli- 
quus. < ti'.') 

In passing from amicitatem to awtu', 
or ratliei to O. hi. we iliul ihree 

philologic ll ch.mges ( 1 1 tin i uist heto e the 
accented vowel, aiuic i ilatom, disippe.ii^ 
(see § 321; (2) 111 til thn. iimti.uti 1 
Lat. w'oid aniic’tatem, fm.d -aUun -1 
(see § 230', and (^) .is we have 

seen it m the soft lat. c nndi r Mgi,vccr. 
ll is not S" eiimmoii m tin ea^e i t the 
Low Lat C ( ^ I 2(^ I. 

l.at. li.ird c l)(eome,s .s in Fi., or more 
usually the guttural c hitonns a sihilant, .is 
may be seen 111 the toilowiiiL’;. — 

1. c ' s, as cingnlnm, sauf^le. 

2. c ss, as in iniiicem, i^missc. 

3. c x .is crue e 111, cro/,5C. 

4. c - z, as I.K e ! t .1, A Ziird. 

Arnisfu' fm.illy bec.ime ami/ir bv sup- 
pression of tlie s (^ I4S) 

Ammoniaquo, s/. ammonia. O. Fr. am- 
moniac, From L. ammoniaeus (sal) 
(§ 180). — Der. ammoniacxL 
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Amnisiio, y/. an amnesty; from Gr. d/i- 
vrjaTia {§ 22)— D(r. 

AMOINDKIK, va. to \> ssen. See mnudic . — 
Uer. (vnouidns^i nient. 

AMOLIdR, vii. to M)ften. Sec 77 Z 07 /. — -Der. 
nmo//isscnu nt. 

AMONCKLKR, va. to heap up, ania'^s. Sec 


Amplification, 5/. exagf^cratfon ; fiom L. 
anipl I ticat loiiein. 

Amplifier, va. I0 amplify, eiilaiycon. fton. 
L. ainpl iticai c. for the lo-:, ot iumIi.iI 
c, se(‘ § io<j. 

Amplitude, s', ainphtudc; from L. am- 
pi itiulo 


Dionceati, 

A Mont, ndv. up stream. See aval. 

AMORC’K, s/. a bait, lure; corruption of 
O. Fr. amn)sp^ ‘;trou!>; p. p. (^ee § iSy) of 
nnmrdre, winch is an O. Fr compel, of 
ino)dye. /bz/ors^ c oiucs from nviardre, like 
entnrse from ealurdre (see tardre'). 'I'hc 
oiiginal meaning is ‘that wh eh lures,’ 
makes tisli, etc, take the bait, bite.-— Der. 

( ei . 

A.M(<R'riR, va. to slacken, soothe, deachn. 
Sc'c nva'l, — Der. az/iorVissi mei.t (§ 225 
note .jO 

AMOUR, sm. love; from L. arnorom, For 
O- u si-c § Si, — Der. ff/zmr/cette. 
t Amouraclicr iS’), vir. to be cn- 
amourcsl ; introduced m the ibth cent, bv 
the Ilihans (§ 25'). Amo'ii athcr \'^ lomnd 
from (UH'juracht’, wlinh liom It. atn >rracio, 
an ill-rc gulated passion, 

AMOURFUX, ndv loving, amoruis- from 
L ainorosns. For o -on ‘■re ^ Sj; for 
-OSU« _■ -I'ux. cp spin os IKS, t'l'nii'iix. ^ 229 
’I'lns oifhv was .iftcns .trds employed in flic 
J'l. 1 mgn o'C to form iiew deiivafivcs whii li 
have no eorre‘<j'on<hin>; Lat. words, as hciir- 
ei/.x, honttux. etc, uhicli come siraiglit from 
Fr heur, Juinlf. etc,- — !)< r. amaurcirewxLwX. 

AmoviDle, ftf/g icmocabh*; from L, amo- 
VI bills Foi the dropping c»r the penult 1, 
see >5 — Der, mauinvihle. whinK'VtJnhXv. 

Amphibio, adj. amjilnbions ; from Gr. 
(l/ai/'f/hos 

Amphibologie, s/l amb'guousnrss of lan- 
gu.igo; (lom L. ainplnbologia. 

AMIMIIGOURI, sm. nonsem-e, rigmarole. 
Origin nnknown (§ 35U 

Amphitheatre, sm. an amphitheatre; fiom 
L am])hilhe.Unim. 

Amphitryon, sm. an ampliitryon, liost (at 
ilinnci), alluding to the saying of Sosie in 
Mobbre’s AmplntrYoii, 3. 5, Ee veritable 
AinJ'hitrynn cst V A vi phi try on oh Von dine 


(§.V, ) 

Amphore, sf. an amphora; from L. am- 


ph ora. 

AMPLE, adj. ample, full, ropions ; from L. 

ampins. — Der. c/n///cnient, amph-ax. 
Ampliation, sf. an oirunal copy, duplicate ; 
liom L. ampliationciii. 


AMl’OULF, sf. (l) a little vessel, (2'') the ladv 
ampull.i; Itom L. ampulla, which s:g uki 
(l)a little bottle ,iiid 2) .1 small tumour or 
li(»il. 'I'lic sense of* bottle’ IS still seen m lilt* 
Saintc A itij aide, winch In Id the saerc-d <'il 
for the conseciatioii of the kings of Fr.nn.^., 
For u ~r,u sec § (;o ; lor 11 - / sec § Jfi's, 
AMPOlUF, ndj. Ixuiiliastic , fiom I., am- 
pullatu.s. For u -an see § 90 , for 11 -/ 
see § if>8; for atus = / see § 20T. 
Amputer, r'ur. to aiiipuiatc; from L. ampu- 

tarc —I )er. cr;n/ 7//atioii, 

Ainuletto. \f .m aimdO: frona L. ainn- 
letuin, a lahsm m (Ihiin ) 

AMUKF, •/. a tack, slue’ lot a sail). 0 i ' 11 
Unknown (§ 35). bp. it. amnra -l)c.r 
ainnn r. 

AMl'SKR, va to amuse: romt'd. of 0 Fr. 
verb inn'^er (prcbcived. in its ch riv. ntiiuird). 
Origin unknown (§ 35). — Der. azm/stniLiit, 
o;?)//^cnr. m/n/set1e 

Amygda.le, f ihetonsd; from T,, amvL'- 
dahis, ,111 almond, as this gd.iiul is .iln.n, c. 
sb.ipid. Aniygd.de is the learned cioub'iLt 
of amnnde. 

AN, sin. a }Lar; fioin L. annu.s. lor 
1)11 -- n S( c § ] 6 |. 

Anaclior^to, sm. an anchoret; from L 
an, X hoi eta. Iron) Gi ctun\ay)?yT?}s, o, e 
wlio withdraws from tlie woild. 
Anaohronisme, ^m. .m .m n hrom.sm: fro n 
(ii. ava\{ioviagos. a cbronob'gu al cin^r 
Anagramme, s/. an anigiam; from Gr 
dray{mfji(ia. a transpo^l^loll cat letters 
Analogic, sy. au.ilog\ , liom L. analo'tl.t 
Analogue, m/;. an.ibigoU' ; sm , an au.d^'gi ■ 
(m anatomy and phvsies); from L. an i- 
logus. 

Analyse, sf aualysi'-; fn'in Gr. ava\v( 7 LS 
the le-olution ot a whole into its parl> 
— Der o/m/yAcjuc (§ 247, note 4 , 

analyser 

t Ananas, sm. a pinc-appic ; introduud. 

bv tiavcileis frenn Pi.i/ii 32), 
Anaphore, f. anaplmra, a ilu torii al arlilu't . 
consisting <)l the repetition of tlie s.nne 
word at the beginning of the sevcial phrasi - 
of a p.iss.ige Fiom Gr. dvapopa 
' Anarchic, sf. anarchy; from Gr. dvapym. 

I Anath^me, sm. an anathema ; iioin Gr. 
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dvdetna, an exposure (to the public curse). ' 
— Der. (i;rn//icmaUser, 

Anatomie, /. anatomy; from L. an.i- 
tomia, winch liom Or. amTO/zr/— Dtr 

ti;m/onnste, -hpu'. 

ANC h'i'RK, vn; an ancestor; from I., ante-! 
cessor. Antecessor, according to the I 
rule m § 52, lo'-c s its atonic o, and is con- 1 
tracted into ant’cessor, which is written 
ancessor in a l.at. ilocnment ot the year 9S0. 

Aiice.ssor, accented on the penult, and 
consequent! V proned. ancess’r, became in 
(J. fr (ifict's're, by change of sr into 
.1 t being eiiphoiiKally inserted. (See Hist, 
(irani. p. 74.) This insertion w is not 
<loiie by the Fr. bniguage, but by the Lat.,1 
wliieh tiausfornieil essen.K, toiisor ix, into , 
cstnx, tonstrix. The torm Istrael tor', 
[.'ll a el IS to be found ni a bibliral MS. j 
of the 5th cent, and tlie Fr. has <ai-' 
ried on this tendency in ttre, O. Fr cs/rc, | 
from ess’ic; piirdttre, O Fr pdraislre, fioin ' 
paresTe ; cro\trt\ 0 br. crotstre^ tioiu' 
cres’rc; coninitre, 0 . Fr. connai^fre, from 
eogiios're; pditre, 0 . F. patslrc, from' 
pas’re, O. F. /mrs/re, from 11 a s’ re 

coudre, O. Fr cousdre, fre»ru ('oiis’re, ladre, j 
laz’ius. d^tre, icx’rc. 'Fhe common pro- 1 
pie, ever faithful to their instiiicts, con-' 
tiiiue tins euphonic tiaiistormation, and say, 1 
Ldi^trole for cai^i^erole, etc, Ancitre i'' one 
if the rare Latin noininatlves retained ni' 
the French language , see Hist. (iram. p 96. 
In tlie Dietioiiary of the Academy athtures 
is recrigiiised only m the plural; still, as 
Mallieiiie, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Ch.iteau- 
briand, Inue ail used the singular ancitre, 
Littrc holds that we may rcgaid the dietum 
of the Dictionary as overruled. 

ANCIIK, '•/. a reed, pipe; from O. H G. 
a?icha, which was liist the leg-bone, then a 
pipe; just .IS tibia was first the bone ot 
the leg, then a pipe, then a flute (§ J5), 
Anrhe is a doublet of hanchc, q. v. 

'fAnchois, '>m. anchovy, formeily an- 
ikdie , inirodiieed about the 15th cent, from , 
Sp. anchna (§ 26) or prob. from Hasqiie j 
anfzua, drv. 

ANVIFN, ad], ancient, old; from J.. anti-' 
anus* (wl.ieli from ante, and found m; 
Fapal bulls of tlie i Itli cent.). For ti ^ t/, ' 
see ai!]enccr. I'hc sulhx -anus usually l)e- 1 
lomes -am 111 Fr., as m humanus, hnmam,\ 
but -ten, -yen, when preceded m Lat. bv aj 
medial consonant, which is dropped m Fr , 
cp. de(c)anus, doyen, etc. § 194. — Der.' 
ancienneli, ancienneimut. j 


ANCRK, sf. an anchor ; from L. ancora 
The .itomc o ot dnehora disap[)ears, ac- 
coidmg to the strict lule of the l^at. a< cent 
(§ 51), as we see also m such vvoids as 
arbiMcrn. arbre, etc. 

f Andante, sm. (Mu'-.) .m andante, slow 
movement; an It w'onl wliicli properly 
signifies ‘going,’ ‘ walking ’ (§ 25). 

ANDOUILLF, n/. chitterlings, coiinplion of 
C). Fr, eni/iiuille, winch conns Irom L, 
incluctilis*, vvhicli in Low Lat. glossaries 
is given ior a ‘sau'age,’ and comes tioiii L. 
inducero. Inductilis is prcpcily a gut 
into which minced meai lias been introduced 
(indiii tus ). 

In passing from indtictilia to tlie O Fr. 
endotaUe, \\i(U: b.ivn been tlse pi ilologie .u’ 
(l.angis — ( 1 ) in into ^n, as in int.inteiii, 
enfant (§ 72); for e - a ^ce § 65. (2) 

ductilia was at first niMilaily contracted 
into ductTi.'i (§ 51 i; [fA this was eliaiigad 
into ducllis bvehangi ot the t’l into 11, 
a change which occnired in L.it (the 
Roman people cliangci vct’lus, vctulus, 
Mt’la. situla, into vcc lus, su la , (4) 
ducllis became dundle, bv cl — 1/ (§ 129), 
('p- ^etlle ] veelus. vied \ and vol- 

at’iia, volatile, lastly (^j [•)' u--om (§ 90). 
— Der, andonilU'Wv. 

ANDOHILLFIR, .s//;. an aiitlcr, Ongm un- 
known (§ ;5). 

ANK, sm. .in .iss 0 Fr. n'^ne, fioiu L asinn.s. 
F'or the li.ss of the slioit i sie § .S l , lor 
the loss ot the s, and for tin e:rennille\ 
accent, see Hist. Gram. p. 8 1 and ^ i |S. - 
Der. o/nsse (§ 222), /;;/on -Jt)) u/nrie 

( ^ 2 \[, note 2), mice ( ^ 201). 

ANEANFIR. va. to aiinibilale. Sei niatiL — 
Der micnnAsscment (§ 225 noti 

AnecdotG, s/. an anecdote, iioin Gr. dvin- 
doTos, tli.it whicli lus never \et be-tii (oven 
out. Kept seeict. — Der. antedfjtujui- {§ 
note 4). 

Anemone, s/) the anemone; from L .inc- 
mone. 

Anevrisnie, wi. an anennsm ; in the i 5th 
cent. a?itvry\mc, from Gr. di'fvpva fia, a 
dilatation (of the veins). 

Anfractueux, ailj < rooked, loi luous; from 
L. antractnosus — Der. an/ractnobitv. 

ANGL, \m. an aiigi l ; iiom L. angelus. 
Angelua became; migr, ae^e'oiding to the 
law’ ot tlie Lat, accein (§ j:;!). F'or loss of 
fln.il 1 see § 158. IS a doublet of 

an if el It',. 

Angeliquo, (i) adj. angelic, (2) s/. the 
angelica; from L. angelieus. Tlie plant 
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called the * angelica ’ received this name 
from file excellence aseribc d to it by i^th- 
eeiit. physicians, who believed that it would 
erne the stings of insects, and serpents’ 
biles — Der. nnfr/Hym'mrn^, rrwgc/ot, a 
‘ liltle angel,’ a gold com (§ 280, 

Angine, {f. (Mid.) angina (pectoris); from 
L. angina. 

ANtihl'h sm an angle; fimn L anguhis. 
for the loss of the jienu’t ti, sec § 51 — 
Der. (iiia^ulrux, a heirned foiin from L. 
angulo.siis (for -osu.s -rnx see § 2 2()) ; 
an^jiJmre, a learmd form from L angu- 
lar IS. 

Anglican, ndj beloninng to tlie (’Imrch of 
iM'gl.ind ; from T, Anglieanns' 

Allglonianie, >/. tlu* pa'-stou lor imitation 
of the I'nglish ; from ,md 7 ft(irite. 

ANdOlSSE. anguish, pang, Irom L an- 
fiustia For cp testoiiem 

/esse;/ (§ fbS). 

'This very niuommnn rcdiirtioii of st 
into s was hiKovii to the Lat : we find 
ysos-legem lor post-legem in Romm 
land-snrvt yois, and pos,|ii,iin for post- 
quam m some gloss writers 

Angustia, thus chin 'ed into angusia, 
became Im' the (hmge of 1 at. u 

into fit, winch is oln-ii ( ansi d by the .itti.u- 
tion of an i, as in tusKoieiii. /o<oo'/ 
q6) ; but it .iKo orruis wlu 11 it is .done, 
(l') if ac'ciiitid, as m crhi em. mux, ( tc 
(5 91); (2) or of 11 atonic, as in nun eie, 

f Angora, sm aurora, a word of historic 
origin .1 kind of c.it biought fioni 

Angora in Asi i Minor. 'I'hc Aurora ctt. 
the Angora goat and rabbit, aie not.ibh tor 
the fineness and length of tlie liair ol lluir 
coat. 

ANGDIFLF, .s/ an cel : from F. nngnilla 

ANlCROCillT'i, a Imnlranci, ohst.ule; in 


-ier. as primariiis, premier (§§ iqy, 198). 
The snflix -ler, perhaps the mr)st cormnon 
in hr., has formed many diriv. which had no 
original in Lat , as harriire fiom harre, per- 
riKjiiter from perrutpic, arhalv trier, liom 
nrJxiUte, tfc. 'bhis .sufllx usii.dly marks 
( I ) trades, houtvpiier, potier, hatcher, herp;er, 
archer, t'cuyer, vtp^j/ier ] (2) objects of daily 
lue, ^ahher, encrier, ftyer, etc ; (_D vere- 
tabhs laurter, prenadur fiipuier, pomimer, 
poirier, peupher, censier, etc. 

Animadversion, /. ammadversirm ; fiom 
L anim.ulversionein 

Animal, sm an animal; from L. animal 
— Di-r. o;//ma/istr, antniahu'', afiirnaltule 
{ ^ 25 f. note .^L 

' Aniiner, tvr. to animate ; fioml^ animare. 
— Der. ammatum, xanuntr (Hist. (Lam. 

I p. 179). 

Anis, sm anise, anisred; from T.. anisum. 
- Di r, o/z/ser, o/zzsette (§ cSj) 

Ankylose, </ (Mtd) ankylosis; fiorn Gr. 

dyuvKojais . — Dei (vdyloC. 

' Ann ales, .s/ pi annals; irom L. annales. 

I D( r o/z/m/istc (§21 7). 
i Annate. annates, yearly income; fiom 
I L'ov L annata'^ (lound m nudieval docii- 
! meiils 111 the sensr* of ve.irlv revcmieV 

ANNKAIJ. sw. a ring; fioin L. annellus 
(in Hot. no) For -rdlus 'Caii. see ; 20 i 
! Anneau m O hr. w.is antiel. a form tvliuh 
is retained in the deriv. armekx, aanelu, 

' atinelnxQ. 

ANNFF, \f a year; fiom Mcrov I.at. an* 
iiata*, wh r h iiom L. annua, For -ata - 
-f> SCI § 201. Aniiie is a doublet of 
(Vifiate, q v. 

Annexe, s/. an annexe; fiom L. annexus. 

' — Der anuexer, anfiexinu. 

I Annihilcr, ra. to anmlulatc; from L. an- 
! niliilaie 

' Anniversnire, adj. annivoisary; fiom L. 


the 16th cent, hanicrochc, .soiiKlbmg that j 
catches one .is on a horrk. 7o.vs ^ 
gens-ld, says Regn ird, '•ont fait '> tie irnche 
et d\viicrochc. Articroche ox\\\\\v,\\\\'. llicii, 
meant the same as croche, a ciook. quaver 
In Rabelais, haairroche is used for the | 
sharp point of a book, Ih aiguisnierif /ipues, , 
hallehardey hatiurvche'^. CLigm nnknown 

(§ 3.0. 

ANIFR, sm. an ass-diiver. O. Fr. crs;//cr, | 
fiom L a-sinariim. by (bopping the short i 
i (§ 52), and by a-/> (as’narius -- 
ai^nier)y a change to be seen aRo in ( anis, 
chien, etc. (§ 5|. 5); and in all Lat suf- 
fixes in -aris, -anus, which become -cr, 


annivcrs inns. 

ANNGN(dFR, va. to announce; from L. an- 
mmtiarc — Dei. annuuee (virb.il subst , 

5 1.S4) 

For -tiare -ccr, see agencer and § 204 
The change of 11 into 0 is fo he found m 
ver\ many words; the ac( ented Lat. U 
hi ( onus o when long by position, as in 
eolninba, cohanhe (§ (j7^ Oie atonic 
L.it u bcccinu s o, when short, as in 
ihne.ila, cog//(C. etc. i§ *).])• uhen long 
b\ n.itnre, as in fi fimciitum, froinent, cti . 
(§ 9b); uhen long hy { osilion, as lu 
urtica, artie. etc (§ 97 ). 

This change of the Lat. u into 0 most 
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frequently occurs (as we have just seui^ Antarctique, adj. antarctic; from Gr. 
before nasals aiul liquids, followiiiir a u in ilvTopuTUcU. 

position: It IS also lound in tlie lait. ; thus Antdcedei-lt, adj. antecedent; lioni L. 
volpes, volsus, voltus, volnus, volt, aute( edenteiii. 

V'liloes vulsus. vultus, Antechriat, sm. antichrist ; in Rabelais w;/- 


vulnus, vult. In t)ld Lat. the linabs -us, 
-uin, -unt, and the sidlixcs -ulus, -ula, aie 
usuallv "OS. -oin, -out, -olos, -ol.i, \ve 
also hud pojtoliis, t.ihola, vincol.i. non- 
tiaic, soiit. coiisolcre, for popuhis, 
tabula, viiKula, nuntiare, sunt, i.on- 
siileie, in the cUlest Roman inscriptions 
'I Ik rostral eolunin has on it poploin, 
diebos, navebos, priiuos.tor populuin, 
diLbiis, navibus, piinuis: we iimv also 
iiKiiLion iIk beginning of tin well-kuoun 
inseiiption on the tomb id' the Seipios, 

‘ llouc OHIO ploiruine eonscntiont diionoro 
opiunio fuise vno, Luenun Seipunie, fi- 
;ios I’aibatl. toiisol,’ 'The Gialliti ot 
I'oiiqien, and ceitaiu iinci iptioiis ol the 
hilei Tiiquie, ha\e .dso doleissi ni.i, nion- 
do, toniolo, loi dulLis.'iiii i, ninndo, 
tuinulo ; and solcus, tornus, inollus, 
sordus. pob hruni, i olpaiii arc found in 
texts of the 5lh and Otli cent. Lastly, 
seveial Mi rov. diplomas have titoluin, 
s n.qoli. sonius, fondamentis, jiolsatui 
oiide, for sinquli, sumiis, 1 nnda ment is. 
pils It ur^ uiivle 

Aliiioter, I'a. to annotate; from L. anno- 
tale — Der. ion 

Annuaire, i<m. a \e.ir-look; fiom L. an 
iiu arium, 

ANhNUEL, adj. annual; fiom L. annuali.s 

See an. 

Annuite, an ammily; from L. annul 
tatein. 

Annulairo, adj. annul tr, from L. annu 
lari ns. 

A TiTlulGr. va. to annul, from L. annul Lire 
to annihilate loused by S. Jerome). — lAr 
O/on/Zatioit. 

ANGHLIR, va. to (unioble; -ISSEMLNT, sm 
cnnohleineiit (§ 2-’;, note 5). See mAde. 

Anoclin, (l) adj .sooihmq; (2) ^m. an ano 
dt'iie ; iVoin L. aiiodynos, painlcjs (used In 
M.ik ellus Knipirieus ). 

Anomal, adj. .momalous; fiom Gr. didi/ra 
AdS. — l)('r, a)am(d\v. 

ANON, sm. a young ass. See d/n?. — Der 
(innn\\( r. 

AllOliyme, (O ndj. .monymous, (2) s/" an 
aiioiunious aiithoi ; liom L. anonyinub. 

ANSJh, ^f. a h uidle' ; from aii.sa. 

Antaffonisme, on. antagonism ; from Gr. 
duTa^diviOfia. — Dei. a;i/a^''o/nsle (§ 217). 


. ihe change from i to e being <iue 
to an illiteiate contusion betv\een anti .ind 
ante', as the opposite ehange is s^n ni 
an'uhambrc, antidote, q. v., from Gr. uvii- 

Alitediluvien. adj. anteiiiluvian ; imitated 

fit m anlediluvianus 

Antenuo, >J. an anemia; fiom L. an- 
tenna 

Alltepeiiultir^me, (I) adj. antepenulti- 
mate, last lilt tvio. t 2 ) .s/. the aliteftinult. 
the s\llabK winch precedn s the lenultnnate 
See /i nnlta me. 

Allterieur, adj antenoi ; from L. .inter 1- 
orem. — !->( t anti ran iti . 

Anthero, s/. an .Hither , from Gr. dr(b//uA, 

I loin di'fhis. 

Anthologie, ■/. anthology; fiom Gr. diTtt- 
\oyia. 

Anthracite, sm anthracite, stone ( 0,1! ; dt - 
nved from L. anlhiacein. Anthtacites 
IS used by Phny for .1 preeious ^tone 

Autlirux, sm. ,Midj antlna.x ; liotn L. 

1 .111 til rax. 

I Atltliropolog'io, \f. aiithropoh gy ; li 'in 

! Gr dl’OpucTToS, .llld A(;7ns, 

1 Alltliropophage. adj. antlnopt.phagous ; 
tioiij Gi. di'OpxTios and ijniyui'. 

! Anticliambre, d- anteeh.unhi r : fn in 
L. ante, and 1 r. (dutmhrc, .1 le.ii ued md 
iiu'gular coinpd. boi o— i and r -- e s( 

A nt, - hrat. 

Allticij)Or, im. to antieip.ite; fioin L. an- 
tic 1 pare. 

I Antidatc, .m anteihite; iioni L. intt, 

I and br. t/fz/e, a hibedite e.nliei than the 
right one. — Der. antidatix. 

Antidote, sm. an antidote; from L anti- 
dot 11 111. 

AN'l IL.NNF. '/ an antijdione; from L. nnti- 
plioiia (eh.mt ot .dniii.ite voI(^^). Anti- 
(pll)ona lost Its nndial pli (/\ a hos 
veiy uneoniiiion m hi. .iiid only nut \Mth 
111 iliiee other Words, \i/. siioG)ellae g 
tiruialha; Steph.i n iis, Ida nne ; bi( t bi- 
ce iiG', d/ms, An/unne is .1 doublet of 
anfijhnnc, <]. v. hoi o ■-- e (a veiy r.ire 
th.iugu'). cp. iion-illud, tiennil. 

AntiloX)e, the autGopc. Origin uii- 
Liiown ( § ), 

Antimoine, ^m. antnnony. Origin uii- 
knowii (§ 35). 
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Antinomie, antinomy ; from Gr. dun- 
Antipathic. /. anUjuthy; from (ir dvn- 

TTuOfKl 

Antiphonaire, sm a seivic e book : fiom 
L a III 1 j)li o n a r 1 u ni lioin antipliona 
anti/ho/u', wliitli ib a doublet of <inlu‘/uie 
(]. V. 

Antix^hraso, an anli})lira'-e, a word or 
i^i'iitcncc nsi_d in a siaisc oj'jio'.iic to ils 
onginal and natural incaning ; liom (Ir 
duTl<l>pa(Tis Sec /'hra^e 
Antipode, Ibc antipoiits; from L. anti- 
podes. 

Antiquaillc, '■/ an (dd rmiosity; intro- 
di.ccd HI tlic t'nli cent, from it. antica<j;Iui 

Antique, (hlj. anr'ent, antique : from 1.. 
an ! 1 (|uu s.— Dt I iWt, anli'jitwi'. An- 

ti’iuc IS a daiubbt ot () I'r nn'i, nndf 
Antisocial <uh contrary to sefciciy , from 
iii'Ti an i o( .. /e 

d' Antistrophe, an an”^ti..plie mu 
(Iri t k Imic p(KMiy) . tbe Clr dvruy rpo juj. 
Antithfbse, .mtitleos; li( III Gi. (U'Tt- 
tams. 'dtcllitse. 

Antonoinase, ‘/. (ls.lct) antononusia , 
Iroin (ji dert ;r()//rte-/a 
Antl’O, 0/ ae.iM.dui, fioiii [, intruin 
i'Anus, ^ni. G^hil.) the aniK; the L 

anils 

Anxicte ^/. aiiM-lv; fiom L. anxietalem ; 
AnxioUX, od/ anxious ; Iroin h anxioMi*' ’ 
Aorte, G (Med ) the .n»rla , lioni Gr uopiij I 

( Aristotle t. j 

A()l) r. '•/?/ au'mst, O. Fr. aoust, Frov no--/, j 
It ri;'oo''o. Mom I. a\ip:u.stas. l*\)r the! 
fall of g in augustus <u)d(, ■'Ce § Jtu ! 

sf'iiii.tnms b( I ame a in Latin t.inc-., tliU^; 
Agusto IS loinid for Aiigirsto m Nh ro’s I 
day; it ii.i'' u inained iiiich niqi d . hu vi m/ 
see § ; loi los> ,)t ^ s( I § 1 I S. ..1 od/* is , 

a double! ol q. v. I 

AFAISIK, v<i. to api case ; <’cr from pnix , 
tliioiqdi the (J Fi.lojmA//s. paix . — 

I)er o/’r/cenicnt. 

AFANAGF, ^ni. an ap.inaL'e, n<'W restricted 
to a domain qiv i n to pru ( < ■' ot the blood 
royal lor their susttiiame ni ii_utlil l.iw it 
me lilt any pension or .ilinicntation ..lyin- 
7ia'^e IS derived fiom tlie (d, Fr. verb apaner, 
to nomisli; n/’u/imp’ lu mg dcriv''cil lioiii 
(ipthirr^ like Jiti(!in,ip;e from hadifier, patelui- 
(v^t> trum patcluitr, ^av<jJi!iaipe troiii savon- 
ncr, etc. 2 -|S). 

Apdtier is from the leiidal Lat. apan- 
aro, aclpanaro, which from pauis. 


. 3 ’ 

fAparte. aAc aside; two nnaltcred Lat 
Words I a, p.arte). 

Apatllie, .Ipatiiy ; fiom Gr. (inddda . — 
Dcr upoz/nque. 

AFKKGhA'OIK, 7 >n. to pcicciec. See conce- 
Vfjir — Der. a/'tfru, i jit ion 
Aperitif, o/// .ij'crient, iiom L ajieriti vus, 
IT' III ajierii c. 

Apetisser, vit to make little. See p'tu. 
— lx r. Kij ffi\ fr 

Aphorisme, sm. an .qihonsm; from Gr. 

n<jn>f)iafii'is. 

AphtllO, s;//. (Med ) tliiush, iiiouth-iih er ; 
lion; L ajditha 

Api, o/i rosiiic'ss ( of ajijili s), then used for a 
iO'V-( Ik eked aj'p e ; Ironi L. apjuan i. 
I’lmy uses the jiln.ise ' .pquaiu iiiai.i ’ loi 
‘ ios y-( he eked apjilcs ’ 

AFl'l'l )VLI\, va. to touch with pity; eomjxl. 
ol d (Hist Gr.m. p. 177) and a pnmitivc 
pitnycr (which suiviv< s in fifyaldi, impiloy- 
o'dei. Eilnyiihle is dci.vcd fiom piti<\ i| v. 
AFLANIR, t'.f to make- level, bee jhiut' 
— Der. o/'/n/r.ssi nn ht (M 22;, note q) 
Al’LA'FlR, 2-0, to Haiti n. See plat.- — D{tr. 

o/'/’/r//l■■'^^ nu nt 0 22=1, note 
AFLOMB, s;/r (Aichit '1 ju i jn ndneiilarit y (as 
of a w.dl), thence stihil.ty, sGi-possi'ssion , 
detiyi-d from d .ind jhimh, hi i luse one 
jiliimhs a vy.ill with a h-adeii pdimriut 
Apocalypse,/ th< aj-ia ah jim* ; lioni Gr. 

d/ro/rdAi'As - Dcr (tpociilyf 
k Apocope, / (Giam.) .ipocojic ; the Gi. 

ununi>nT] 

Apocryiphe, m/ ajHici v] h.d , from Gr, 

UTrd/qiiM/ios. 

Apopjee ''m. (Astroii.) aj'o:n c . gri ati st dis- 
tiiui tiomiarth; Iroin Gk (Lri-q'Utor. 
Aq^Ograplie, / a cojiy ^ol a document), 
troin Gr. drro'ypuqi?) 

ApologctiqilO, itdj apolopytir; from Gr. 

UJToXuytjTlfCoS. 

Apolog’ie, s/( qiolopv ; from Gr. diroXoy'ia. 

D i n/'o/oqi^tc (§ 2 ] 7'i 
Apologue, sm. an apulogue, fd'le ; from 
Gr djriiAo'y'OS 

Apophthegmo, sm. .m aj'ojihthcgin ; from 
Gi >nTij>l>(hyi.ia. 

Apoploxie, s/. apojihxy; from Gi. drro- 

rrAigta 

Apostasic, s/‘. aj'ostasy ; from Gr. dTrmrra- 
ala — Del. tipn^fiit, fiom Gr. dTTiKjTaTqs. 
AFGbd'KR, vd. to {dace, {'on (lor a bad pur- 
posed ; compd. of p(o/t'i\ q. V. 

Apostille, s/i . I postil [x stiiipi; conqid.ofn 
and whu h is siiiqily a tiansi iqii ot ihe 

scliol. Lat. post ill a (meaiimg c.xplaiiatioii, 
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vubjoincd anno^atioiO. The full phrase Apparent. (vJj apparent; frinn L. appa- 
is post ilia vcrb.i aiirtoris. Several 1 1- iitc in - 1 )er (r/’/'orr oaneiit, a/ /uu e/ii t, 
medieval treatises have this woial in their j AI'l’A RKN I KR, I'n. to ally by marriage. See 
titles; as ‘Postillae in Psalterinin,* Jiu'cnt. 

‘ Postillae Morales,’ etc. — Der. er/os/- APPARIFR. t-n. to imtrh, }Mir See /’o /re 
ilhx. Apparitcur, sm. an app.nitor; Imm L. 

Apostolat, .sm the apnstnlate ; from L. apparitorem (a servant, oi inlenoi oflio i, 

aposti>latus (^Tcitiilhanh .itfached to the Roman iii.imstiales ) 

Apostolique, tnij. apostolical; from L. Apparition, \f. an appaiiiu.n; (rom I, 
.ipostolicus. apparitionem 

Apostrophe, s/. ( I ) (Rhet.) an apostrojdie, ' APPAROIR, vn to be appirenl; from P. 
lebiike, (jinck intcrriipition ; from (Ir. urro- iipparero for c oi ste § 62. 
rrTpo(/i7; pised of an or.itor who turns aside APPAR'l'KM isN 1 , ^rn. .in ajiartment ; troin 
to address any one)* {2) ((jram ) the or- Low L appartiniontuni. 
thographic sum called an apostrophe ; fiorn API’ARTLNIR, r-n to .ippcrtain, bdong ; 
1 . apostrojihus. | from L adpertinoro, apporlinoro. 

Apostumo, sm. an abscess; corruption; rompd. of pcrtiiiero tto btdong, m '1 , r- 

172) of af'Osti'me, which is from Gr. ' tnllian'). )■'o^e--(^ s^ ( anif ftih'r Awd § L;, 

airocTrrjiLa . — Der. n/os/Zo/rr.’er j note l; for i-e .-ee § OS; lor atteiit(.(* 

Apoth^ose, s/ apotheosis, ihiHcation ; fiom e -t see § 60, 

Gr. (iTro^foirrts. — Der, a/o//o oscr. APPAS, sm pi attnction^, (harms, anyl I'l < 

Apothicaire, snr. an apo’liecary ; fimn that alhins; a pi. W(Md vvhuh n m 1 u t 

L apothecarms, one wlio keeps an notliing hut the pi. ol n/'PiD. hr 

apotheca, 01 shop. Apothicaire is a' appii^t, was then 111 pi afjash, ot wh i ' 

douh'et of bofiti'ji/ur, q v. — Dir. iipi)thi-\ a//'(i.s is a corrupt'on For the etymolo'p 

cnrrerie. ! S( e n/'/v//, whi< h is its doublet 

ap6trf, an apostle. O. Fr (T/'o^pv. 1 APl'A'l", sw. a b.nt, alhirement ; O. Fr nppa^t, 
still cailiir, apn'^tlc ; fiom L. apo.stolus. j med.iev.il Lat. nppastiini, adpa'-fum 

Apostolus, contracted info apost’lus ■ (food to allure gum or lidi'i ( m,' ! 

niter the law of Lat, accent (see § 5 1 L pr<- j < lass I.at pastiun--Dt c/ye/>r Ap- 
duced the O. Lr. apostle, which beeainc ! /d'' is a douhh t ot n/yu', q v. 

fl/ios/ve by change of / into r, .IS in ulnius, I ALPAIA'RIR, ri to nnj' viiish; -iSSl''- 

or;ne l^p). MLN'r,s;/i impovi nshmeiil (§ 22;, note 4') 

This tliaiige of I into r wms not un- Sei* pauvre. 

known to tiic Romans, w'ho snd either APPFAL, vn/. a bird-call, dei ov-hi i d, formei !v 

palilia or parilia, caelulcus or cacru- aj'ptl (as beau li.is come fn ni ^<7, § 1.-7'). 

lens ^ an instrument wb eli, b\ imitatur^ a bud's 

APPAKAITRK, vn. to become visb'e, an- note, dr.iWi it into a snate Ajpeau is 

jie.ir, look, seern; from popnl.ir L. appa- only a Sei ond.irv form of n/'/e/, (] v 

rescere. Apparesc e'lre being .icci nied | AP 1 ‘LL, ^vi .1 call, appeal, vubal subst. of 
on rbe aiitepeiiiilt, bK^.ime rcgnlarlv 51) ! nppeler (§ iSq.). 

apparc.sTe; tins give die O br n/y-nm , ALPLLLR, vn. to call; from L. appollaro. 

oi^tre, (1) by Rr - str (si c inuL r anre/re), 1 — Di r. n/'/e/. 

(2) bve^o/ and oi - ai ($ For the | Appellation, s/ an appellation, n.miiiig, 

loss of the s {npparmstre, apparnitre), see .ip; c.il . from 1 . appcdhitionem 
§ 14^- Appondice, sw. an .Ippendix; fiom L. 

Apparat, sm pomp, state; from L. appa- .1 pf'cnd iccrn. 

ratiis APPF'.NDRK va to li.mg up; from L ap- 

APPARKIL, srn. preparation; verbal subst. pondore. F<-r the droiquiig oi the penult. 

from appnreiUer (§ iSq\ ],.U q j,tc § 51. 

APPARFILLLR, va. to pair, m.ateb, to put ' APPKNTIS, sm ’ a shed, pcnl-house ; from L. 
together. For the etymology see pared;] appendicium, dm v ot appendero 
for ad = ap see ^ 1 68.— Der. u/'/are//, up- APi’LSANTlR, va to make heavy, weigh 
paredleincnt. nppnreillewx . j dowm. Sec pesanf 

APPAREMMKNT, ndj. apparently; formed App^tit, sm. ..ppaite ; from L. appetitus. 
from the adj apparent. On apparemment — Di.r appetU^-.iwi 

for apparentment see ^ 168. ^ Applaudir, va. to applaud; from L. ap- 
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plaudcre — Der. npplaudh^tixwQwi (§ 225, 
note 5). 

Appliquer, va. to apply; from L. .ippli- 
{ a I c.— Der. a////Vable, (ipphcA\nn\. 

APl'DlNT, sm. odd money, balance due 011 
account. See 

APl’OlN'l’PlK, va to refer a cause ; -MENT, 
srn a •^alaiy. pnnU. 

APPOR'^l'Klv, va. to l>img to; from 1 ^. ap- 
portare.— Der a/>port (verbal subst., § 
tS^), xapj'ort, lapporter, xapportx^inx. 

APPOSKR, va to set to .dlix; from L.appau- 
sare *, compd of pau.sare*, whence /user. 
For aii = o sec § 107 —Der. nppositunx. 

Apprecier, va. to appreciate, ascertain 
(^ \^ ciL'lit) ; trorii L. appretiare (to (stim.ite 
worth, m Tcrtulhan') — Der. uppncid\v>\\. 
o/'/ rer/able, a/pn CMtif, 

Apprehender, va. to appielnnd ; from T.. 
.i[)prehendei e. Apjrihetuhr a doiib'et 
ol appretidre — Dir. aj J rehen^wn, frmn L. 
appi chensioncm. 

APl'KFNDKF, T-n ( i i to learn, (2) to tenh 
(when followed hv a); from L appren- 
doro, a torm wlneh eo-c.\ntcd m F.it. with 
apprehendere (bLiny iound m Silius Ita- 
Iciis). For the loss of the atonic penult 
e, Si e § 51. — Dir di'‘sn/>/r<:7/(/re, apprenti 
(whirli WMs m O. Fr. apfrenitf from 1 , 
appren clivus’*', a medieval deiiv. of ap- 
prendoro. Apfrendre is a doublet ol 
afpy< Jiendtr, (]. v. 

APPKi'.NTl, sm an aj'pieiitice. See apjrejL- 
dre — Di r. n/'/vv/i/is.s.iyc (§ 248, ami § 225, 
note 4'. 

AFPKh ri'R, va, to m.ike ready. Sec /rf/. — 
Del . apfyyf i verbal subst ). 

APPRD'OISFK, va to tame; from L. ap- 
privitiare Apprivitiaro is itom 
jDrivu.s For -tiare — -ser sec a'j^tucer , 
j'or i ^ 0/ see 68. 

Approbnteur. i>m. an approver; from L. 
,i p p r o b .1 1 o 1 1‘ m. 

APl’RtK’HKR, va. to approach; from L. 
appropiare (m Sulpicius Sever us and St. 
Jerome'), For pi ch by consomfication 
of the i into j. and consciinent dis.ipjHMrance 
of tlu' Inst eoiisoii.int p, .'•ee Hist. (iram. 
p. 65 and § 111 — Der. apjroche (verbal 
subst xnp/focher, xapj rocluinywi. 

AFFROFDNDIR, va. to deepen, to fathom. 
See f’ 7 of<aid. 

Approprier, va. to appropriate ; Irom L. 
a p p I o p r 1 .1 r e . — Der approprnXwn. 

APFROUVlfR, va. to a[)j'rove ; from L. ap- 
probare. For o- an sec § Si ; for b— v 
See § 1 13 — Der. (\vhapprouver. 


API’ROVISIONNFR. rn. to providon ; 
-EMKNT, .sm. storing, stock, suppl}. See 
pravisum 

Approximatif adj. approximate ; from 
sehol 1., approximativus 

Approximation, .m .ipproxim.ition , 

tiomsihol 1.. ,rp]M oxim.itionem 

APPUI, sin a support, stay ; verbal subst of 
a f payer (§ 184 !. 

APPUVER, va. to support, prop up : from 
late Eat. appodiaro *, found in William 
ot Nangis, ‘ Appoelianto.s gl.idios l.iteri 
tnus’: and 111 the Phihpju of Wilh.im the 
Dreton, we have, ‘ Fossis lam [dems p.irm.is 
ad rnoeiii.i miles Appodiat ’ Put is from 
podium (-1 b.ilcony, 111 Pliny ; a base, 
pedc't.il, in other wntrrs) Appu\er is, 
theielore, to siippoit .1 thing l)v the help 
ol something of a pid, a prop. That 
podium h.is jiroduceil Jui, as liodie h.is 
hut (m aujoin d' hut), as mod 111 in, inuid. 
as 1 11 od 1 o, ennui, is pei h ( tlv ( e rt iin 1 or 
the attraction of tlie Lit. i see Hist. Gr.im 
PF 77 j d see 

§ 1-0 

L.istly, the sense of both Low Lat. 
appodraro, from yjodiuiii, and It. ap- 
Joi^i^iart’ from J'ogpio, coiiiirms this etym- 
olog\ , 

APRK, adj. rough, hush; formcily ns/re, 
from L. a.spcr. Foi as — d see § T48. — 
Der. d/renunt. 

.M’RlfS, /rep. after. See /7-es. 

APKLTE, '•/. tollghnc^s ti.irsliness. O Fr. 
apre(<\ from L a^pentatom. Aspcr(i'i- 
tatem, contracted into a.spcr’tatom (§ 
52), at first [irodiu id ms/cr/e G'ot -tatem=^ 
-//■', sec 230), and asperte bci'ame aspret < , 
bv the disphiieiiu nt .iiul tr.iiispositioii (T the 
r. with a view to an easier pronuiici.il ion. 
'i'his nutathcsis (discussed in Host, (iram 
}> 77), b' iiuent in Fr., aio) takes pl.ice 111 
(ji , as 111 Hcp^ia and icpn/^>ia ; and in I at . .i'. 
m cr evi, pret of cerno, spicvi ol sperno, 
c'.e. In It this met ithesis ot the r is seen 
m vervecem, brelu^ ; it h ts .ilso t tken 
] lace within the It. l.niinia ’e in con.- 
parativelv modern d.i\s; m the 17th cent 
the wold brelan was pruned, either bcrlan 
or brelan •, to this d.iv {icasants say berbi'., 
hertaudre, herd the, tor brebi^, brelauder, 
hreleche, etc. A/ retd is a doublet ol as- 
pen fe, (]. V. 

A-PROl’(f)S, adv apropos. See propos. 

Apte, ad;, apt; from L. aptus. — Der. 
u/'/itudc, which IS a doublet of atUiude, 

q.v. 
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APURER, va. to niulit (accounts); -MENT, 
s'7/2. ail audit. Si-c [‘ur. 

t Aquarelle, '/ a w.Ucr-colour drawmi':; 
t'n»m It, (uiucrcUo 25'!. 

t Aquarium, au aquarium; tlie L. 
.Kjiiariiim. Aquarium is a doublet of 
> L'ur, q. V. 

Aquatique, adj. aquatic; from L. aqua- 

t u U i-. 

AqueduC, sm. an aqueduct ; from L. aquae- 

dllCtUs. 

Aqueux, adj. watery; from L. aqiiosus. 
For osus tux s< e § 2 29. 

Aqiiilin, adj. aquilme ; from L. aquili- 
11 u s 

Acluilon, sm. tlie north wind ; from L. 
aquiloiicm. Aquthn is a doublet of 
iuulun. 

Arabe, (l) sm. an Aiab, an usurer ; (2) adj. 
Aiabian, 

1 Arabesque, sm. adj. arabesque; fiom 
araht\ thiou^h the It araht'.^co 25'), 

Arable, adj. ar.ible ; from L, aiabilis 

t Arack, sm. anack, an ah'idiohc drink, 
distilled from rite. I nmi Aiabit araq 
throngh Port araca 

ARAGNK, sf. a sender; an (). Fr. wiird, 
also spelt arai'^ut’, lioin b. nriinea lor 
the chanye of the suiliK -aiioa int" -nuur. 
-aii^ne. cp castanea t/ntA/zy/te , moiita- 
nea *. monfaijue; cam})ania camj’ai^tu' 
•aneiis usually Ihc mic -nz//,a'. subitaneiis, 
sovdatn. In 0 Fr. the nranea was 
railed aiua^nt, and its web ariUi^uit', from 
araneata (the woik of the ar.nua). For 
the lo-s ot Fat. t see § 201. In the ibth 
Cent, the etyiiiol m(.amiis; w.is and 

the insect was called cillier araif^ne or 
araii^uie. In the ijth cent aranjtur diove 
(Hit the other foim. .md we find aiai'jut' no 
latsr than Fa Fontaine Tin woul is in»w 
baiiislkd to Jiitok ''File lo'-s of It is 
e<.rtainly to le leyritted It survives only 
in the rompd. musara/ofir. 

ARAIGNFIv, \f a spidti .N-e ara^jne, 

ARASF.R, va. to level, oi w.ilK S^e ra^rr. 

Aratoire, az//.bGonyiny to tillaqt ; trom F. 

a r a I o r 1 u s . 

ARBAFFITF, s/l an aibah'St. emss-bow O fr. 
arhalf^te. from F. arcubalista t in Vryiuius) 
Arcubalista <:<Mitracted into arc’balista 
m Fow Fat., btcaiiie aAmli/r, ( i i b\ reduc- 
tion of rc into r, as in qu.idi 1 liircum 'f-, 
carrefour \ {1) by the hks of the s (d () Fr 
arhale^le; see Hist Gram p. 8 i and § iqS. 
— -Dcr. arhni /ru r. 

I. ARIU I RFi, sm. m umpire, aib.ter ; from 


L. arbiter. — Der. arhitr\\i\c, fz/Tz/raire, 
arhifr.d. arhitytr. 

2. Arbitre, sm. arbitrenient, free-will , fiom 
I arbitrium. - Dcr. riWa/zMirc. 

Arborer, va. to set up (a st.mdardF ht. to 
laisc iipnidit like a tree {arhre) ; trom Fow 
F. arborarc from arl^or. I'he It. word 
alhenirt' is simdariy lormcd Irom alhfro (^a 
trreb Stc § I 5. 

ARFOrSK, •/. tin ailuitus berry ; from F. ar- 
biiteus, dcriv. ot arbutus. Arbuteus, 
reqiilarly < hanyed into arbiitius (ste § 5S1. 
yi\es aihdusr, by U nu tsci- § qoi, and 
ti = ,s(sce ’zeer, and § -Der on- 

/)o;/Mer. 

ARBRF, sm, a tree , from F. arborom. F(»r 

the los> ot the O see ^Isl- 

AK.l’>RlS>F.Al'. s/zz. a shrub, snnill tre ( ; from 
F arboncellus. dim, ot arbor 1 
the loss of o see § ^2 ; for c ss 
aimfit’ . for -cllus -Km s^c § 282, 

Arbuste, >m, a bush; Ikjiii 1.. arhus- 
tum. 

ARC, s;/z. a bow, ar<', arch; fr"m F aroits, 
Arr Is a doublet {>( anhr — D( 1 airht 1. 

i* Arcade, S/. .m arcade; lioin the It. 
arcafa (^s 

Arcane, <m. a mest.^nous operation Mn 
a’(.tuMiv), a secret, inui .iFo .is .in ,idi. 
se( rt t ; tr.'in \y a 1 « an 11 s. 

Arc-boutant, sm ^Aulnt) manliedbut- 
tiess. livin': buttress, Se' hnuhr. 

AR('Kz\Fh sm. I v.iult, aub, (.). 1 r tired (bt 
i little .iiey Se( arc 

AR( FF, s/z/ ,i I imb >w' ; trom ore. cn. 
,uid del. t\ w<-id mibe out izl .1 jliroe; 
s( f 1 list Gi.tin {>, I q() 

Archaisme, an an .inhnsm, tioin Gr. 
iijiynnpiis “ Dir art //mqiie 

zVRGllAF, an. bi.iss win . ironi F ovich.il- 
cuiii, w Ineli w .is iFn w i ilti n auriohalcuni. 
ti'iiiidr vf>(i\aKiC(is, nn aint.iMi-lu o< for 
the \ery uiuisti.il i b.iiiye of o au into a 
SI e (I'lUf ; for loss oi i str Js ; 2 

ARC IIANGI’, sm .ill ai ( h.inyel ; friun F. 
archangelus ' St jinnn) A rchangcdu.s 
is (ir. dpydy'ycAos, trom dpyt- .nul ay- 
y(\os. 

ARGl IF, ( i) s/ an ,irk ; fn 'in F area [ 2) 
'/. an aieli; fiom F. archia ' . dniv. of 
arcus, a bow. -i)(r archri (whiib is a 
doublet of arqmr). ardiniA^ the little bow- 
m.iii, Gii] id. ^ § jS I ) 

Arclieolo^^io, anh.eolopy ; from Gr. 
opyatnAoyza tioin dfiyutis .lud \oyos . — ■ 
Dei nrc/zeo/oyiie. 

ARL'IU: F, sm. a bow, fiddlestick; dim. of aix, 
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cp. cachet i'lom coq, § 281. Archet was ori- 
sniially a wand hcnt in form of a bow. 

srn. an arclibishop ; from 
(ccles, Lat. archiopiscopus, from Gr. 

and (TTiaKoTros. Episcio^pus, fol- 
lowine; the law of Lat. accent (see § 51), 
dropped the sliort vowel 6, then, for 
euphony, not bein(^' able to bear the three 
consonants scp together, it dropped the p , 
the woid, then redined to episc, became 
tvsrp/e, (1) by p- I., see § in; (2) by 
i - e, '-ee § 72 ; (7,) by c q, see § 129, and 
Hist. (iram. p 67,; then cve^que bec.iine 
eve'pie, by tiie su])pr(ssion ol the s; see 
§ 148 . — itrcht'Vi ch(‘. 

AKCHIDIACRE, sm. an ardideacon; from 
(jr. dpYi- and diacre; the form archi bavin;; 
been adopted into the Fiench laiuniai;e is 
prefixed, m sense of an cxccsove deytee, to 
words not of Gieak origin, so creating 
inonyicls, as (irchulnc, (vchifott, urchifutt. 

Archiduc, s/zo an auhdnke; troni Gr. dpyt- 
and (ftic — Der. archuhithr. 
Archimandrite, '-vi an archimandrite, 
supnicn of ((rtain convents, Irorn Gr. 
np\ilJtai'^piT 7 ]S. 

t Arc hip el, sm. an arch pilago; from It 
anipeJiip^o. In the 17th cent the It fnim 
w,is still retained by sonu , who wrote tii chi- 
pehv^iir (§ 25), a form condeiniKd by 
3 il('n,ige. 

Arcllipretre, sm. an archprust; from archi 
.ind pi etre, q v. 

ARCliriLtyrK, sm, an architect; fiorn L. 
architectus.-- Der arthifictum, -iiral. 

Architectoniquo, adj r< latcd to archi- 
tectnu-, aichitcelonic ; from Gt. ap\nci{- 

T(U’l/C('$. 

Architrave, >/. (Archit.) an architrave: 
lioiii Gr tipY(- and 1 . irabeni. 

Archives, \/.pI. archccs; Irom L arclii- 
\um ('Fertullian) — Der nre/nniste. 

t Archi volte, \f. (Archit.Dm archivault, 
intiod. m J bth cent. Iroin It. arcivoIi<> 
(§ 

Archonte, sm. an archon; from Gr 
ap\()VTa. 

AR(,'GN, ,sm. saddlebow (like It. arzinne]-, 
from Low Lat. arcioiiem dim. of arcus. 
The saddlebow is a piece of auhed 
wood — -Der. desnreo/mer (Hist. Gram. 

P. 17^)- 

Arctique, adj. arctic ; from Gr. apKTiKos, 
which fioiii dpKTos, the Bear, the constella- 
tion lie ir the North Pole. 

Ardent, adj. burning, ardent ; from L. 
ardentcni. — Der. an/d’mment. 


Ardeur, s/. heat, ardour; from L. ar- 
dorem. 

ARDILLON, sm. the tongue of a buckle 
Origin unknown (§ 35). jO. F. (Pals- 
harddlon, with anaspnated h, which 
Irom hcirde, or ardr, a stick [u/ie arde 0;/ 
hastnn, A I). 140S, and une harde de 

charrefe) ; hardiUan is a diminutive, see 
231. Littre.l 

AKDOlSL, s/. slate. Origin unknown (§ 35), 
— Der, ardta\\( \c. 

Ardu, (ulj. steep; from L. arduus. 

Are, sm anare(in Mensuration) — i, 196, 049 
sq, yards; troin L area, is a doublet 

ot r//rc, q. V. 

Ardne, “p. sand; from L. arena 

AREFF, p llsh-boue ; fiom L. arista (used 
for a hsh-boiK m Ausoniiis). For i~t’ 
see § 72 ; lor the loss ot s see § 148. 

ARGLN'F, sm. silver, lioiii L. argentum. — 
Der m'gczz/cr (formed from nrgrvr/, after 
the pattern of arc- cf, § 263), -( rie (§§ 
208, 2^1, -lire (§ 23b), -iei (§ 198), 

(§ 220 , (h surge zr/er (Hist. Gram, p 

17 ^)- 

Argile, /. day; from L. argilla. — Dei 

nigz/i. UK. 

Argot, szzz sling. Origin unknown (f^ 3 = \ 

t Argousill, s'zzz a convict-warder ; 111 the 
i6t!i cant, n/goorz/s, corrupted fiom Sp 
alpuazil (§ 26). 

Arguer, va. to accuse, reprove; from 
.1 r g u ore. 

Argument, szzz. an argument; from L. 
a r gn nicritnni ---FRt. (iri^nnientev. -ation. 

Argutie, p. a (puhble; Irom L. aigutia. 

Aridc, iidj. and, dry; fiom L. aiidiis.— - 
Del . nz'Zc/ite. 

t Ariette, p. a little air, tune; dim. of It 
tina, mtrod, by Lulh ( § 25). 

Aristocratic, p. an ansiocmcy; from Gr. 

riporToZi'/iaTctn. 

Arithmetique, p. auilmietic ; from L. 
ar itbrnel ica. 

f Ar lequin, szzz. aliaikquin; introd. m 
iblli Cent. Irom It. arhrhino (§ 25). 

Armateur, sm. a slnpownn. privateer cap- 
tain. piiv.itcer, trom L armatorem. 

ARMK, aim, weapon ; irom L. anna. — 
Der. annex (§ 2b3\ -ue (§ 201) (part, 
snbst. § 184), -emeiit (§ 2251, -ure (§ 236) 
(of which the dv)iiblet is armature), -oner 
(§ 198), -onal (§ 19]). 

Arinet, '^m. a helmet, headpiece. Origin 
unknown (§ 33). [Either fiom arme, as a 
diminutive, or a corruption of helmet, dun 
ot ht'aiwie. Sp almcte. Stc Littri'.J 
D 2 
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Armistice, sm, an armistice; from L. ar- 
imstitiu 111 

ARMOIRE, ,/ clothes-press, chest of drawers. 
0. Fr. armairc, from L. armarium, for 
01 and m see § 63 ; in this case the piocess 
is rcvcr‘;cd. 

ARMOIRIES, a coat of arms, arms; 

O Fr. annoyenes, der. from tlie old verD 
(irmnyer, to tinlilazon, which from arrne, 
like larmnyer from larme. 

ARMOISF,. s/. (But.) nuigwort; from L. 
artcmisia. For the loss of the atonic 6 
.sec § 52 ; for omission of medi.il t (arf- 
misia) see Hist. Gram. p. Hi. For the 
a( rented i = oz see § CS. 

ARMC^RIAL, adj. arniorial. See arme. 

Arinure, armour. See arme. — Der. ar- 
murmi. 

Arome, S 7 n. aroma ; from L. aroma. — Der. 
nromatit]ue, aromaliscr. 

ARONDE, </. a swallow; from L. hirundo. 
This word is used in the 17th cent, by La 
Fontaine; m the iSth by Voltaire. Foi 
loss of the Lat. initial h. sec § 1 3.1 ; tor 
atonic see §68; for u — 0 sec § 97 

See also htrondeUe. 

+ Arpege, sm. (Mus.) an arpeggio; fioni 
It or/'cyg/o, derived from arpa, a haip 
( § 25). — Der. arJ'<\i(c^T. 

ARPENd', s?ii. an aire. Prov. arpen, from 
T, arepennis. For the loss of the atonic 
e see § 52. (In class Lat. we lind 
arpennis as well as aroponnis). 'Flu? 
word IS probably connected with the (vcliir, 
VVcl. pen, Bret, pcfiu, a head. — Der. ar~ 
pentcT, »agc, -cnr. 

d Ar quebuse, /.an arqiubuse; inirtxl 
in ibth cent, tioni O. Flcm. hacckbnyse 
(§ 20). — Der. arquehnsxtT. 

Arquer, va. to bend, curve. See arc. Ar- 
qntr is a doublet of archtr. 

ARRACHKR, vn to phuk out, eradicate; 
iiom L oradicaro, which is fust contr. 
into erad’earo (§ 52); it next became 
era’care (Hist, Gram. p. Hi), then arm- 
cher, (l) by c (§ 126), (2) by er -arr, 
the passage of which seems to be er = fjir ^ 
air =arr, formed as if from adr (§ 168) — 
Littre, however, says that arrachcr answers 
to a form abradicare, and that there is 
another form in O. Fr. e^rachicr, which irorn 
exradicare. — Der. arrac^remcnt,-pied, -eui . 

ARRAISt INNER, va. to try to persuade one 
with, leasons; from Low Lat. adratioci- 
nare* Sec rn;so«, 

ARRANGER, va. to arrange. See rari ^. — 
Der. flmm_^>'ement. 


ARRERAGES, sm pi. arrears. Sec arrii're . — 
Der. arr ? a^<. r. 

Arrestation, .s/. arrest. See arr her. 
arret, sm. a judgment, decice, sentence; 

verbal subst. of arreter (§ 1S4). 
arrFti-r, va. to stop, arrest ; from L. ad- 
rostare, arre.staro Arro.staro first 
became in O. Ft arrci>ttr, then arrher, by 
loss of the .s (§ 1 48): the primitive jorrn 
survives m the learned word arresiatinn. 
Al’rlies, /. pi e.iniest-nioney ; iroin L. 
arrh a, d)er. orr/u r. 

ARRIERE, adv. behind ; fiom L. ad-retro’*', 
like rt’ hum de retro. Tlie L retro 
became 111 O. Fr ri>rc: — (i) by e- u- 
(§ 56), (2) by tr- as in fr.itrcm,/r('rc 
Lat. tr hist became dr (see § 1 ] 7) ; dr 
became rr by assimilation (§ 16S). The 
rr is softened into r m .‘■in h word-' ,is 
fratrem, /rert’ ; derclranus dirrain, 
wlieiice O Fr. derrainier, now dernier (^ 
16H), Next, the Merov L,it having pro- 
duceil the comp<ls. ad-retro, de-ietro, 
these became reflectively an i< n , dirrure, 
by dr = n' = r (see above), d'hc O. f r. had a 
form arhre, which comes ftom arritre\ cj' 
ac t'rer, from acier — Dei. ai 1 h .ige, arrio 1 t, 
ARRIERE-BAN, sm. the ai iierc-baii, sinii' 
moiling of a leudal ariay ; Irom the Mi'ro- 
vingi.m ari or hari (§ 20) and ban, ^\.w. 
'I'lie wool, thongdi a^Mm dated to arrttre^ 
has no connc\ioii w itli it. 

ARRIX'EK, vn. to arrive; from L. adri- 
pare+, w Inch is arriparc 111 a (jth-ci nt. tc.\t, 
ami arribare m an nth-unt ehartulary. 

Arnver was lir.>t a sea-term, meaning, 
like Its primitive adripare, to come to 
shore. In a 12th <cnt. jiouii, the Lite of 
Gregory the (jri at, a tisln rman pilots 
Ir.ivndlcis to an isl nid in the high sea; 
and, says the old })0( t, he suceeed.ed Taut 
(ju al rocher Ics arniut, 1 e. he nnule them 
touch, or reach, tlie rock, 'rins original 
meaning is still visible m a collection of ad- 
ministrative rulings ol the I3lh cent, in the 
Livre de Justice. Here we ic.id that boat- 
men may arnver their boat.s, and fasten 
them to iho trees ashore From tlie J4th 
cent, arnver begins to lose its first meaning 
and t.iki s the iiioie gnieral sense of reach- 
ing one’s end, arriving. 

Wc have seen undei idler the jiassage from 
the metajihor of seafaimg to that of \valk- 
ing; adnare in Cicero — to come by sea, m 
Papias-^to come by land (§ 13). 

For dr ' n- see § 168, for -p-v see 
§ 1 1 1 . P first becomes b before becoming 
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V ; thus, between Lat. arripare and Fr. 
arriver we liave the intermediate Low L. 
arribarG. This soltenmg of p into v is 
founil in assopire*, as^oui'ir. purt’e (O. 
Vx.pevn>e)irom pip’ rata *.—Der.armuge, 
-ec. 

Arrogance, y'’. arroi'^ance; from L. arro- 
gant i a. — Der. arroipant, mvognmment. 

Arrogor, va. to airugatc; from L. arro- 
gare. 

ARROI, array, equipage, train (‘ the word 
IS out ot date; a pity,' says Littre justly). 
A livhrul word (ormed from Lat. ad and 
O. 11. G. rat {rmh), counsel, help. I''or 
dr - rr sec § i68. The It nrredo shows 
still the (German t (cp. §117, for medial 
t = f/), which the French language com- 
monly diops, as in gratiim, gr*'\ acutus, 
o/g//, etc. (See Hist. (Lam. p. 82.) 

ARRONDIR, vn. to m.tke round, enlatge. 
See rond. — Der. an'ow(/issement (§ 225, 
note 4). 

ARRGSKR, va. to sprinkle, water; from L. 
adrorare (Maicellus Fmpincus). For dr 
= rrsee § 168; as for r-s (adro-r-aro, 
orro-s-t’c). It IS to he '>een in ///-s/cz/rs, he^ile 
(O. Fr. hf'ncle, beryllns); chaise {chaire, 
cathedra) (§ 155). Th"' [>honetic change 
ot r into s or z is old: 'Fheodore Be/a, in 
the 1 6th cent , tells ns that the Paiisians 
said pize, meze, chaize, Thi'odnze, Mazie, 
for p'tre, vih'e^ chaire. Theodore, Mane. 
Palsgrave (1530) remarks that at the court 
people said not Paris, but Pazis. This 
permutation is still to be found m some 
n.itois, specially in th.it of (diampagne, 
.v'hich SI vs ecuzie for <' curie, fr'tze for frere, 
etc. — Der. arros.-irc, arrouiT, arra^enicnt. 

i* Arsenal, sm. an arsend; introd. in 
ihth cent, froai It. ar senate (§ 25). 

Arsenic, sm. arsenic; from L. arscnicum. 
Arsenic is a doublet ot O. Fr. arsoine . — • 
Der. r/rsczz/cal, arsenieux. 

Art, sm. art; from aitcm. 

Artdre, an artery; from L. arteria. — 
Der, orAricl. 

ARTESIEN, adj. artesian ; a word of hist, 
origin, these wells having been bored m 
France for the first time m Artois (§ 33). 

F Artichaut, sm. an artichoke; introd. 
m 1 6th cent, fiom It. articwccn (§ 25). 

Article, sm. (t) an articulation, kiuukle, (2) 
article; from L. articulus. Article is a 
doublet of orteil, q, v. 

Articuler, va. to articulate; from L. arti- 
cular c. Aril cider is a doublet of artiller. 
—Der. articuhUow (§ 232, note 4), -aire 
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(§ 197, note i), M^articuler (Hist. Gram, 
p. 1 78), marticidr. 

Artilico, .sm. an artifice; from L, artificiuin. 
— Der. artipicwr. 

Artificiel, flf//. aitificial ; from L, artifici- 
al 1 s . 

Artilicieux, artful, cunning; from L. 
artificiosus. 

ARTILI ERIE, s/. artillery ; a word which 
existe<l in Fr. more than two hundred years 
before the invention of gunpowder, Jt then 
had a double sense, being used of (l) arms 
or engiiKs of war, generally ; and specially 
such arms as the bow, arbalest, etc , 
weapons of oflenc'*, to shoot uith'— (dz/z- 
conque doresenavant voudra etre artilleur 
et user du mestier c/’artillerie ert la mile 
et banlieue de Paris, e'esf a savnir faiseur 
(Fares, de jiesches, d’ arhalesfes (from a do- 
cument, A.n. 1375). (2) Also. .IS in Jom- 

villc (13th cent.), it sigiiificd the arsenal in 
which such arms were (K4)osited. The 
soldiers of the artillerie were archers and 
crossbowmen; then when gunpowder came 
in, and fire-arms supplanted the how. eti' , 
the name for the older we.ipons was re- 
tained for the new. Joinville also c.ills the 
viaitre des arhalestriers the mais/re de 
/’aitillcric; and again he has nul ne 
tiroit d'arc, d'arhaleste, on d’au/re artil- 
lerie. Artdlcne is derived fiorn (). Fr. 
artiller, to arm. (This word survived long 
m the navy: as late as the i6th cent, the 
phiase un vaisseau artilK’ was used tor 
‘ an armed ship ’) 

Artiller is in Low Lat. artillare 
' which signified ‘to make macliines’ and 
came from the same root with artera. 
That artciii should take in late Lat. the 
sense of the ‘art of war’ will be better 
understood when we remember that the 
same metaphor has produced ((] v ) 

from ingenuim (§ 13). 

ARTILLEUR, .S7/Z an artnlei y-nian ; derived 
from artiller. See artillerie, 

ARTIMON, sm. the mizen-mast; from L. 
artemonGin, used by Isidore of Seville 111 
the same sense. For e -- 1 sec § 60. 

f Artisan, sm. an artisan, mechanic; iu- 
trod. m l6th cent, from It. arltgiano (§ 25). 
Originally czr/zscjzi meant an aitist: Peintre, 
poeJe nu aultre artisan, says Montaigne, 
lii. 25. 

t Artiste, sm. an artist; introd. in 1 6th 
cent, from It. arfisfa (§ 25). For -iste, 
denoting a person by his calling, see § 21 7. 
'As, sm. (l) the ace; (2) an ‘as’ (Kom.m 
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coin); from L. as, which came to signify 
the vmit of measure; rinJ thence wms ap- 
plied to the card or side of a dice-tubc 
which is marked willi a single point. 
Ascendant, (i) atlj. ascendant; (2) sm. 
ascendancy, inlluenu;; from L. ascend- 
ent e m . — Der . nsct'ful.mcc. 

Ascension, ascension, ascent ; from L. 
a s c c n s 1 o n e 111 . — Der rr scc« '-to/mel. 

Asedto, an asc etic ; fiom Gr. dafcqrrjs 
(§ 21). — Der. ('r^C( 7 isnie, -npie. 

Asile, sm. an as}hiiii; fioin L. asylum. 

Aspect, srrn aspect, sight; fiom L. aspec- 
tus. deny, of aspiceic. 

ASPl'KGK, asparagus; from L. aspara- 

gus. Asparva)gus, contracted into as- 
phr’gus 51), becomes U'^lerge by a-e 
' sie § 54'). 

Asi^erger, I'a. to sprinkle ; from L. asper- 
gcrc. 

Asperity, asperity, roughness; from L. 

asperitatcin. A^f^enlc is a doublet of 

iif'Kctr, q. V. 

Aspersion, sf. an aspersion, sprinkbiig ; fiom 
L asj'ersi onem, 

Aspersoir. sm a spnnkhng-brusli; from L 
aspersor lum *, 

Asphalte, sm. asphalte; from L. nsphal- 
luin . 

Asphyxie, '■/ (Med ) asjdivcia, mtcimission 
of pulse; from Gr. ibji/'Up'a. 

ASPIC. <m. lavcndcr-spike, roriiij'tion of 
es/'ic, from l.at. spicus (lavn ndci ). The 
sweet and volatile oil iiom the 1 irge laven- 
der, known commonly as hjale d is 

called by Fr. ('heinists liuile de d“'- 'I’he 
ad'tc is a corruption, by asHiml iiion 
and confiMon, from the other aspu,, the 
serpent, Tlic a for c IS quite unusual. For 
sp -C',/' see Jlist, Crr.mi. p. 78. 

t Aspic, .sm. an aspu,, a kind of viper. The 
woid IS not lonnd m Fr hclore the i6lh 
cent., and comes from I’lov. (§ 24), 

from L. aspidem. In O. fi. dsjic existed 
iiiuhi ihe foim of ns/>c, winch is its douhlot. 

Aspirer, Vd (l) to draw breath, {2) to 
aspire (to); from L. a.sjurarc.- -Der. 
(n/zration, -atciir. 

ASSAILFIR, Vd. to assail, attack; fioni T. 
ausalire (used in this sense in tlie Salir 
Fax\ ; .also 111 one of Charlunagnc’s C-ipitu- 
l.nies, ‘ ( jni pciegnino iiociunt vel eiiin 
adsalicrit ’). For the cliange o( saliro 
into sadhr see sm/hr. For ds--ss see 
§ 16S. 

AS^AINIR, va, to make wholesome. Sec sm/i. 
— Der. assoz/zisseirieiit (§ 225, note 4). 


ASSAISONNER, va. to season, dress. S<c 
<,diyon . — D(. r, n.ssrzAo/zr/cment. 

Assassin, s/;z. an assassin, a word of historic 
oiigiii (''Ce § 341. d^S(7ss/>z, wliiGi IS 

nssnezs m Joinville, and in late* Init, has- 
scssin, is the name ot a well known sect 
in Palc'-tuie which nourished m the I Rh 
cent., the ll.isch isch i n (drinkers of hd\- 
chi'^ch, an mtt»xicaling dunk, ,i deeortioii 
ot hemp), 'Flic Sdieik Ilasclnscliin, known 
bv the name of the Old Man of the 
Mountain, lonsrd Ins followers’ spirits by 
help ot tins drink, and sent them to stall 
Ins eiu mu especially the h ading C'l us.nli rs 
Joinville uses the woid 111 the sense' 

of a member of tins sut, hut fiom the 
15th cent, the word heeoines a svnoii\m 
foi a muiJerer, and l<'s<^s its oiiynnil and 
spei ial siLunfu ation We have at tins d iv 
(|intc forgotii u till' ongm of the* word, 
and the tact whuh intiodiued it to J'inrope 
‘The s.inie is tine of s^vcril otlu r words ot 
tile same kind, such as the lurJinc, wlinli 
oiigin.iliy iiieanl a Ik rliii-binlt cirri, ige, 01 
Slide, whnli is the name lot a l.inalu 
blindl) d,i\otc<l ti' the Piopliet in Voltaire's 
‘ Mahoiiu t.' 

ASS.\LM’, dll an assnilt O I’r ii ddt, from 
j D {i.s.saltus, (onijul ot .saUii.s. I o: al - 
dll see s 137 

AS^F.MP)fd•iR, Vd to .isSi inble. < ollert, gather, 
fiom F ncFsimuliiiv. tissmiularo. As- 
Simulfiro heeoiins assiuPlaro ^^sec § 521. 
and the nee a^diulihr, by (G ml i)d>l 
[ (tor the intert ihition of /i see Hist. Giani 
j P i=-i' 7“^*" nss,7;/e/ee 

(paitK si.bsi,, 20 1 \ -age, rdsst 
1 f/sv( ;///;/, 111 lit. 

AShKNFR, Vd to stiike hard, to deal a blow , 
liom I. H.s.signaret Hss,;/erat tiist nuanl 
to direct a blow, to hit the mark' Fioiss.irt 
speaks ot .III mini who drew iin Cdrrnii/, 
et fisse/m loi chn-dLir ni hi As/e, 1. e Int 
him <>n the in .id. Little bv little d'^^cner 
lost its elMind. ineainng, and came to 
signity, IS It do< s now, ‘ to h't liaid ’ ( § 13). 
'Ihe torins anisiiiaro, assenaro are to he 
lound in chaitni.uu s ot tin iitlicent. (ip 
the p.iiallel Keninin te»rins ajiiugii.i or 
apruna d'his gn n is also to lie nut 
with in hcnigiuis. h.nin, etc. (§ 131). it 
is also ioinul, or. illy, ni the wunJ 
proiicd. .sme/ Fui i f see § 72. Asse/zer 

IS a doublet of 4 v. 

Assentiuieilt, s;;^. assent, approval ; from 
G bi. asstnitr, fiotn L. .issentire (§ 225). 
[ASbLOIR, va. to seat; from L. assidero. 
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For the loss of the d see § 117; foi 
1 - e see § 7"^' ^ § ^2. — D^r. 

Yd^scoir, tf/sMS. The fem. jurt. aisi^^e lias 
l)Li (line a snhst. (§ 1S7). 

ASoKKMKN'ri’hv, va to swear (a witness, 
etc ). See \cnnen(. 

Assortion, s/. an assertion; from L. asser- 
tion eni. 

ASSlsK\'IR, I'll to rcdiuc to servitude; Iroiii 
L as.scrvire. Dei. (issen'issement 

ASSl-;ssKli R, sm an assessor; lioni L. as- 
sosHorein. l or o^eu see § 7(j, and 
§ - 

ASSF/. adv. eiioinih ; fioiii L. ad.salis'^ (the 
t m.i\ he tiared in Piov. nssn/;:) .iDve: 
at liist meant ‘iinieh,’ and was jiLned all( i 
the subst It may he found on evuiy J a!>;e 
ot the Clianson de Roland: ‘I will gi\( 
you or ct anient (osrz’ (i.e. plenty of gold 
and silv(i), (rnp (is'-t'z (i e. lai too nni(h'i, 
plus assfz, etr. Sinn'iily with It. rissm . 
presto ass,u (prestos ad sat 1 s ) - V( ly qniek 
tn'o VI tc, not a<stz v/te. For change and 
comparison of meanings sec §§ RS 

In this wold ds IS assimilated to ss, 
as 111 aliud-sie, ausst (i) 16^). For 

fi e see ", Adsntis h< conus oswe. 

]nst as amatis, j/Oitatis lucoiiie nifUtZ 
fr'^z 

AsfjLclu, (tdj. assiduous, punctual ; from L. 
assidnus. - Dei. nssn/znlc. nsOf/zonent 

A.^^IITtFR, vn. to besiege; liom L, a.s.sccli- 
ave*, used as - ‘to la}'’ siege’ in Stli-eent. 
tt xts. For -diaro — s^cr see Hist, (iiam, 
p fip ind §§ lg7 -bg; loi e - O’ se. ^ yb 

i\SSl K'F'rK, ([) s/. [losition, site, c (]iiilibi nnu 
ias in Saint Simon, /’nssn //e de s.>n equit) 
M( kleiiee (ol laxation). This woid IS snnpl) 
tie '-trong pait. of asscoir (^§§ 1S7, iSS, 
s^e also iihsouk). {2) sf, a jFitt, whieh is 
lioiii seme ol tlu' pLue ol a giu st, the.i his 
j'laie. 'Idle hat. assccare give bnlh, 
throu'di the supine assi ctum, to the Ik li- 
tioiisveib asnectai’O *, wheiiee It. (isve/ ore. 

d'he I'h (V siL iti\ .ilso spelt as^icctc, answeis 
to as.socta and means piopeily ‘ the 
platter on whuh meat is cut up’ For c ^ 
te see §§ *16, 6() : as to (a ch inye 

which mat be seen m dact'lnm, f/(7//e, etc., 
§ if)S), this assimilation had aheady taken 
phue ill Lat. ; thus we liiul rnattca loi 
mactea, n itta for nacta, gluttio for 
gliict 10. — Der assirtfve. 

Assigner, I'U. to assign; iiorn L. assignare 
--Der. nss/g/Mtioii, -at, -able. 

Assimilor, vn. to .issmidate ; from L. as- 
sim 1 1 ai c. — D. r a^similAnm. 


ASSISF, sf. a C(uiise (of stones). In pi. asnses. 
See nsseoir. 

Assistor, (T) va. to assist, help; { 2 ) va. to 
be piesent, attend; from L. assisteie — 
Der (7'sis/auce. 

Associer, va. to associate* from L. asso- 
riare —Der. nssocMtion. 

Assolement, s/?i. a disti iluition of cro s. See 
so/e 

ASSOMHRIR, va. to daiken. See sond'rr 

ASSOMMFK, va. to fell, knot k down. See 
stanuie ---De r. finso?//;;/o.r. 

Assomption, s/ an assumption ; frcni L 
assumptionein. 

ASSONANT, Oilj (Rhet') assonant; from L 
aissoiitiitieni. - Dei nsso//anct. 

ASSORTIR, I’u. to maoh, •■oit ; vn. to a:’;re( 
suit. Si e hi/Vtc — Der, nssoiVniicnt, eie.'- 
nss(,rtir. 

ASSOd’FR, va. to infatuate. See sat, 

Assoupir, 7'(f to make drowsy lud to sleep, 
lioni F. a-'SopiH^ , A^^oupiV is a doublel 
of ass'iiaur, ([ v. — Der n vso/Rassenieiit 
(§ 22::, note g). 

ASSOl'l'IdR, i'(7 to make siqiple. See 
sou/lr. 

|ASS<)1 RDIR, va. to de.ilen. See sourd. — 
Dir i''S<)urd\ss( ment. 

ASSOUVIR, va to siliale, glut; from T 
assopire. ‘Letter lor Kittr nssmivn 
Would represent ti e l^at as.sopirc. did the 
sense p<rnnt.’ savs Intlo', who iinliiKS t(' 
think ns.sopir.:; tlumnieon 'in, though wntti 
a confusion of Miisi aiising lioiii the sirnilir 
veib assutilc(3rc ■ , to satisfy, tonipUte 
Fol 6 - (/U see § Si ; toi p -i; see ^ Jll 
yDs(n/7','r IS a doubh t ot tvs(jupr, q. v.' — 
Der (7sO)?/nisseinent. 

AsSl'JK'l'TlR, va. to snbuol. See sujtt — 
D( r ass}/]i /'isseim nt. 

Assumer, va. to .iNsumc , from L. assu- 

mere 

ASSl Rl'.R, va. to secure, prop up ; in the 
ibth cmt. o'sc/o'er, Iroin L associi- 
riiro (lound m a lilh-iuit. doiiimeiit. 
‘ Ad.seciiravit in ni.inu doniuii ii ’O [>atiis 
SUI ’). For the loss ot the alonie O s(•^ 
52; for l((ss of medial c sie § iJq ami 
alfouas^e. Sec also sur. — Dei. nssmMiiec, 
Xiv surer. 

Astorisque. Sjn. an asterisk; fiom Gr 
uaTfplaicos 

AsthniC, srn the asthma, liom Gi. uaOj.m 
-- Der. asthffiatiqnc 

AS'l'UX)TFR, va. to plague, tease. See 

asfvjuer. Ihuloubtedly tiom G^ 2 T. steclen, 
te) puck.’ Littre.j 
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ASTIQUER, va. to polish leather with a ! 
glaziiig-stick, calleil an astic. Origin un- 1 
known (§ 35). Littio says it is a bone 
(? thigh-hone) of a horse used by cord- 
wainers to polish their leather: he domes 



Asiticoter is derived from astiquer in the 
metaph. sense of ‘to plague, tea'-e’ hre- 
queiitative verbs of this kind are not rare 
in hr as picoter tor ptquer, trcmhlater tor 
treuMer, etc. 

Astragale, sm. the ankle-bone; from L. 

astragalus. 

Astre, sm. a star; from L. astrum. — Der. 

(o/ral. 

A^TKHINDRE. to oblige, rompi'l, bind; 
iroin L. astringero Astnngere, regu- 
larly coiitr. to aatrin’ro ('-•■e § 51), pro- 
duced a'^treiriflre by intercalation of r/, 
nr = ndr (see Hist. Gram p 73). 
Astringent, adj. astung'nt; trorn L. as- 
tringentem. 

Astrolabe, ^m. an astrolabe; from Gr 
doTpoKa[iou, lit. an iiistriinient for taking 
the position of stars. 

Astrologie, s/. astrology ; from Gr. drrrpo- 
Ko'yla . — Der. ns/ro/ogue 'Aarpokoyla. \\Ad 
no bad sense m Gr., and answered exactly 
to oil! A’^trnnnmy, not to HsO'o/ogy. 
Astronomie, sf. astronomy : from L as- 
troiiomia. — Der. nslrcmome aso*o«omu|iie. 

Astuce, s/, rnnniiig, astiiteiu'ss ; from L. 
astucia. — Der. as/r/eieiix (§ 229). 

A'l'KLlER, wi. a workshop. O, Kr. a'^teller 
( Bernard Palis-^y has hd'^felu'r), from L ha.s- 
tellarius*, a place at winch are made the 
hastellae (lor hastulae. i. c. little planks, 
splints, 111 Isidore of Seville). Hastella'*' 
becomes m (). Er. a<itclle, a splint, now 
attelle. The cistelicr (plate tor making tin sc 
asfellfs) was at first simply a carpenter’s 
woikshop, whence it came to nn an a work- 
shop generally. (For such enl.irgc ments <>t 
meaning see § 13 ) As to the pliilological 
changes, the chu t is the loss of the h, wlmh 
may also be seen in habere, nvotr, etc. 
(§ 134). 'I'his IS to be noted even in 
Class. I.at. ; er, olns, era (Old Lat. her, 
bolus, hcra), arc vciv common in inscrip- 
tions, 111 which we also fnd ujus, ic, oc, 
eredcs, onestiis, onio, for hujus, hic, 
hoc, he redes, honest us, homo; and tins 
though the Romans aspirated the initial 
h strongly, just as is done in England 01 
Germany. For the los.s of the s see § 148; 
tor arius = jer see § 198. 


ATERMOYEK, va to delay payment of, put 
oil the ftrrne (q v ). Atcrrnoytr is d< rived 
from terrne, like rudoyer troin r7nle, rnttoyir 
fK)m net, etc. — Der. n/t’;wu>/emeiit. 

Ath66, sm. an atheist ; from Gr. o^eos — 
Der. ath< lone. 

Athldte, an athlete; from Gr. uOXrjriqs. 
— Der athlcnquc 

Atlas, sm. (1) Atlas, (2) an atlas, map-book; 
.1 word of Instoiic origin. Mcri.itor fist 
gave this name to a volume of geographic al 
mapSj because Allas in classical ni\tlioh»gv 
be.ilS the woild oil Ins slioifdi'rs (§ 33). 

Atmosplldro, s/i the atmosplRre; a word 
eonsiincttd bv the leirned 22) from Gr. 
dr/ros and (T(/>n/pa -Dei atinud'hi t i\\M' 

Atoine, i>m. an atom ; troin Gr. inn- 

fios. 

Atonic, s/ (Med.) atmiy ; from Gr. (Itoi m 
— Der, atone. 

Atoiir, sm. attire, ornament; O. P'r. al(anii, 
trom O. Fr veib alounier. Atour <o!ii(j, 
trom atourtier, like lour Irom (fmrntr. aot- 
tour foin contonrner. For the ttyim lo gy 
of atourmr sec tonrner. 

ATRFk .sm a hearthstoiun ficplice. O, Fr. 
in Sth cent. a\tre (in the Gh'^ses uf 
Reichenaii, meaning ‘ tih A p’or 
as- li see § 117. The afre \e is ii -htlv 
the tiled tle'or of a loiiur no<ik. m !iie- 
heartli, and the word (oines, ihroUL'h u-tie, 
astriir.i, trom 0 H. G asfrih, lia'''mn, 
paved fooring (§ 20) 'I'he (ilosst., id 

Reichcn.ui eoiitiim this, Ir.mslaling aslruni 
by paviinentuin. 

Atroce, adj atrocious ; from L. at roc cm 
— Der. airof\U'\ 

Atrophie, sf atrophy ; from Gr. ut/uk/uA. 

— Der. safrophmx 

ATTABI.KR, va to jd.icc at table. See ta^4e. 

AriAC'IHeK, va to attach, fasten, tu ; 
DElACllFR, to d< t.icli, untasten; tre>m a 
common raeiual tacher, as atfendre and di - 
tendre arc trom fendre, .md atfircr and dr- 
tirer from tirtr. '1 his radical verb has 
disappeared, leaving no traces in O. Fr , 
and Its origin is unknown (§ 33). Littr<! 
suggests a comieXKMi with Gael. (ac. a nail, 
Fngl Wn-tack, and to tack Attacker is a 
doulilet of q v. Der. ('///(/c^ifiiient, 

xattacher. somtarher, diVnc/ien 1 1 nt. 

Al I Atj^UP.K, va. to attack, assail. Wc have 
explained (Hist. Grim p[). 21, 22^ how the 
lie dc Prance dialect grew in the middle ages 
at the expense ot the Norman, Pu.ird, and 
other dialects, and ended by supplanting 
them; how, nevertheless, it accepted ciitain 
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words from these dialects, words which al- 
ready existed in the He de Fr. dialect under 
a ditrcreut form, and how thciicefortli tlic 
two torins were used indilTereiitly, either 
with tlie same meaning, or with two mean- 
ings. Attdqver (really the same word as 
attdchcr, as may be seen by the phrase 
sattaquer d ~ s'cittacher d) was one of tbe 
latter. The history of the language also 
proves it, the two wonls being foimcrly used 
indillereiitly, atlaquer being sometimes used 
in the sense ot attacker, as in the lollownig 
passage (14th cent.) : FAle atta<iue au mantel 
une riche escarboucle (Ihiudoin de Sebourc). 
Sometimes, on the other hand, attacker 
means attaquer, Itvrer un combat, as 111 tlie 
loilovving extract fiom a letter of (hdvin to 
the Regent of Kiigland : A ce qne faitends, 
Monseignenr, vans avez deux especcs de tuu- 
tins qui se sont eslevez contre le roy et I'e-^tat 
du royaume : les 7/71S sont gov/s /anfa\fiques 
qui souhi, coulcur de I'Evangde vonldroient 
met/re tout en confusion; les autres sont 
"eu'^ ohstines aux superstitions de I' A ntei krist 
de Rome. Tons ensemble nu ritenf hien i/’cs- 
tre rb primes par le f(layue qui vans est cominis, 
veil qu'ih s’attasclieiit nou'^eulement an 
roy, mais d Dieu qin I'a assis an s/r'ge royal, 
et vous a comniis la protection tant de sa 
personne qne de sa majc'-t/. (Letties dc 
Calvin rccueilhes par M. Bonnet, 11. 201) 
Attaquer is therelore a simjile doublet ol 
attacker, q v — Dir. attaque, maftaquAbh . 

ATTARDER, vn. to retard, delay. See 

tard. 

AT'rKINDRK, va. to touch, strike, reach, 
attain; fioin L. attingere. For i^ei 
sec § ;3; for loss of atonic e (ng’re) si e [ 
§ 51 , for ug’r nr see § I gi , tor nr ndr \ 
In niteicalalioii of d sec Hist. (jram. p. yg. 
— Der. attemxc (partic. subst., § iSS). 

ATTKLER, va. to yoke, put to; DE TEI.ER, 
to unyoke. Both these words come trom 
a common radical tclcr, of wliuh the origin 
is unknown (§ g5J.“-Dtr. atleLvp,e. 

AT'I'ENANT, adj. adjoining, contiguous ; 
from L attineutGin. See tenir. 

ATl'ENDRE, va, to await, wait for, expect; 
from L. altendcre. For loss of the 
penultimate e see § 51.— Der. attenlc 
(participial subst., § 1S8). 

A'l'TFNDRIR, va. to soften, alEct. See 
tendre. — Der. n//'e;77/rissemcnt. 

AT'rENT'E, sf. expectation, hope. See at- 
tendre. 

Attenter, va. to attempt; from L. atten- 

tare. — Der. attenUX, n//e«/atoirc. 


Attentif, adj. attentive; from L. atten- 
ti vus. 

Attention, sf. attention; from L. atten- 
tionem. 

Att^nuer, va. to weaken, waste; from L. 
attcnuarc. — Der. n//(7///ation. 

AllERKKR, va. to throw down; ht. to 
throw down to tlie ground. From a and 
terre, q. v. The etyniol, meaning is still 
to be traced in Bossiiet : Se ralentir apres 
V avoir atterre, cest In i fair e reprendre ses 
forces, 

A I lERRIR, vn. to land. See terre. — Der. 
n//m-issage (§ 24S), -isscment (§ 225). 

Attester, vn to attest; from L. attestari. 
— Der. n//cs/alion. 

Atticisme, sm an atti< ism ; from Gr. drri- 

ICtfTjiWS. 

A'EIIEDIR, va. to cool. See tu'de — Dei. 
a^/o'(/issement. 

AT'llbER, va. to diess one's head. Gngni 
unknown (§ gg). 

ATTIRER, va. to attract. See tirer, — Dir 
nftir.ul. 

ATTISER, va. to stir (the lire) ; from E. 
attitiare (denv. from titio). Fur tiare 
— scr see ai^cnccr. — Der. i7//'iscnicnt. 

E Attitude, f an attitude, introd. in i6*li 
edit, from It attitudine (§ 2g). Attitude 
is a (h)ul)l('t of aptitude. 

ATTOUCiliEMENT, sm. a touch, contact; 
ftoiii attoNcker. See toucher. 

Attractif, adj attractive ; from L. attrac- 
tiviis, formed from tlie sig'nie atlr.ic- 
tum. 

Attraction, sf. attraction ; from L. attrac- 
tionem. 

A'l'TRAlRE, va. to attract, allure; from 1 /. 
attrahere. See traire. 

AT'l'RAIT, sm. altiaction, allurement, //. 
charm; a participial subst. (§§ 1S7, iSS) ; 
from L. attractus, found in sense of 
allurement 111 F)ictys Cictmsis. ct be- 
comes// bv incomplete assimilation (§ l6S): 
ct first became jt, which passed into it, the 
French i representing the Eat. c. This 
change is not lare in Er. ; tlius alter a, as 
in factus, /(///; after e, as m ( onfectns, 
cofifit; alter i. as strictus, c/cn?/ ; after o, 
as coctus, 67 ///; aftei u, as fri]ctus,// 7 ///. 
See Hist. Giam. p. 50. The spelling /n/cZ, 
traict, etc., is the grotescpie and barbarous 
work of igth-ceiit. pedants. The me/luval 
Fi. wrote It, as now, /(///, trait, etc. W.sh- 
mg to bring these words nearer to their 
Latin original tbe pedantic Latinists inter- 
calated a c, and wrote faict, traict, not 
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knowing that the it already represented the ; 
Lat. ct. 

ATTRAPKR, va. to catch : from trappe. For 
the etymology scf trappe. — Dcr. attrape 
(vtTbal subst.), rnttritper. 

Attrayant, adj. attractive, alluring, propel ly 
part. pres, of affrairr, but used as an adj. 

Attribuer, va. to attnbntc; from L. at- 
tribuere — Der. attnbuliou. attrihuuL 

Attribut, sm. an altnbute; from L. attri- 
bntu m. 

Al' I'RlSd'KR, va. to sadden. See trPtc. 

A TTROUPFR, va. to gather, assemble. See 
troupe. — Der. o/Zro/z/'cmcnt. 

AU, art. (lat. siuip. to the, (). Fr. al, contr. 
fiom a, le (see !e). AUX, art. dai. pi. to 
the. () bi. earlier ah, lor d Ic'^ (see 
/cO. Fdi l — u, m these words, see §§ 157, 
15S. 

AUr.AINF, 5/. escheat, right of succession t 
the goods of an alien at his death. An 
anhatfi was a foreigner who had not bei 
naturalised. Origin unknown (§ gf,) [thongs 
it may be traced to the mcd. L albnnus * , 
which however carries us no farther back 
See Dncange, s. v.]. 

A ORE, sf. the dawn of dav, da\bre.ik, formeil) 
(dhe. from L alba For 1=^=;/ see § 157 
— Di-r. aulouV'. mtrod. 111 1 5lh cent, hoin 
Sp. alhada (§ 26). 

ArilE, \f. an alb, vcstim nt of white linen, 
from L alba. 

AblJE, i>f. a pidd.le (of a wheel). Origin nii- 
known (§ 35). 

AUBEPINE, <>/. the liawthorn. O, Fr. 
albcspine, from L albaspina. Fur 1^/. 
see § 157 ; foi .sp --(p ‘.(.e § 148. 

A1 'llElhOJs, s/. .in 11111, public house. O Fr 
alberpe, earlier still hellxrt^e; in the till 
cent, herberpe in the Chanson de Roland, 
meaning a military station — a woid 
Oernianic origin, like most war-terms, and 
liom O. II. G her'bcrp^a, hertberp^a (§ 21). 
It is curious that the iimd (hnin deiiv 
herherp^ also spgniliis ‘ an inn,’ bv the s.inn 
extension of meaning as has imjihiinl tiu 
sense of the Fr. woid (§ 13). — Der. au 
htrgistc (§ 2 1 7). 

AUP)IPd<, s;;/ (Dot 'I the blea ; from L. alba- 
rius from albii.s (by reason of tin white- 
ness of the inner bark of the plant). Foi 
al=^au see § 157; for -arius =- -Ar s^ 

§ 19^. 

AUECR'R, sm (Rot.) the cvtisus, laburnum, 
from L. alburnum. For al = au s( 

§ J 57 ; lor U-- ou see § 97 ; for rii -- r ej 
cornu, cor, and § 164. 


AFRR'N, adj. any, any one, some one. Tliis 
woid (in the igtli cent, nlcun, in the i2tli 
(diiuu) IS a compd. of (dijue, as chacun (g 
chaque, and (juriquun of qurlque. Aliqui.s 
produced O. Fr. alque' aliqui vcneruiit, 
in O. Fr alque viurent. Alque thentoic 
answers to qutlqne, and alqun to quelqu't.n 
The liistorv ami etymology of aucun show 
that the word is pio[>erlv allirm.itive, not 
negative : Avez-vous entendii aucun dis- 
cours qui vous Jit crrjire? . . . Allrz au 
hard de la mer attendre Its vatsseaux, et 
i>i vous en voyiz .im tins, reveuez me le 
dire . .. Phi'dre t'taif a succinci yiF.iui mis 
I'cn out hlauu. Fa Foiitainr, Fable s, 6 . 1 
Aucun pioperiv only bei oim s in gati\ e wdieii 
accompanied by tie — y\n attnalais ti ois, 
aucun no vint : we must not lorget th.it 
the word itself is jioutive, meaning qutlju'- 
un. ‘some one.* For the (h,iii '<‘ ol alT- 
qilis into oA/z/c, hv tlie fall of tin l.a' i. 
Jce § 31; lor iil --au see § 13 7. i-si. 

m/c’Z/ZOIlKIlt. 

AuclacO, s/ boldness; from T>. audo la - 
Del audacwn\, leiisemeiit . 

Audience, •/. an audunre, Inaiimm fi"in 
E audientia, — Der auditncar. 

AluUteur, s;/i. an auditor; iiom F. audi- 
tore m 

Auditif. adj. auditory; fiom L. and it i- 
vim. 

Audition, / a licaiing; from F. auditio- 
nem . 

Auditoirc, sm (i) (ourt, hall; (2) amh- 
< 111 ( ; i'roni F .luditoi lum. 

AF'GI'h \f- a trou di , troin F, alvous I or 

al au SiC ^ F^7 ; lor -vtuis o , 

tlnouLdi vjlis. ’jus, ye, ^ee Iliu. Gram 
p bf) , lor the los-. ol v see llisl. Gr.mi 
p 81. 

Augment, sm. an augment, increase ; fiom 
F. .uigmeiitum. 

Augnienter, va. to aiigmeiit : lioin F 
.iiigmentaie — Dir. /znitmn . 

Aup;'ure, sm. .m .iimury , Iroin F. .1 u g u 1 1 u in 
Auy;ure is a doubh t of ( ). Fr. htur. wlm ii 
smvives m bonlu’i/r, malhi ur.~Di v an- 
y !/)-' r 

AUjO'Uste, adq. august, noble; fiom F au- 
giistns, Auipusfe IS a doubh t ot ,:niit, ip v. 

Al JOURD’llUl, adv. to-day. Jf/a is F. 
hodio. I'or hoclie ~ odio see § 13 G f t 
odio ui see § 121 ; lor o - u. se § 77. 
1 he O. b r. word remains ni the l.iw turn 
d hui en vn an. Aujourd'Jud, in (0. Fr 
w’ntten more coructly au jour d'hui. is .i 
pkonasiii, lit, meaning ‘on the day of to-day.’ 
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AUMONK, alms charity. O. Fr aumnsne; 
ill llth cent, ahnnsnc', in rjth cent. 
ahno^na, ehno'-nn, liom L. elceni6syiia. 
Ft)r the hiss of tlic Lat. y, under the rule 
of the Lat. accent, see § 51 ; for the lo-s 
of the GO see § ^ 2 .\ lor e-~rt see ilisl. 
Grain j). 4S, aud § ^15, note 1 ; for al an 
see § 157 ; for the loss of a see § 14S. — Der. 
nunwmi^x, -erie, -lere. 

AILMUSSL, ^f. amess, a kind of fur worn on 
(''.hiiicli vestuieiils Oritnn unknown (§ 35). 

AUNF, sm. (l’)Ot ) an .dder-tiee; from L. al- 
nus. For see § 157. — Der. aw/niie 

(§ 211). 

ALN'E, s/. an Gl. O. Fr. alne, from Low L. 
alena, which from Gotli ah'ii/(t. Cp I, 
ulna, Gr wAeio;. for al — nw see § 157 . 

■ — Der. (luru r, ai/n.iin^ <7?y;uur. 

AL'l'ARA VAN'F, adv before; fiom au and 
/'ardvant. Tlie article on was not aU.ielicd 
to tins W'ord till towaids llic 15th lent.' 

O. f r said l>ar-(ivant Je ne vottlu'- point ctre 
tnp^rnt, s Froissait, (juand ye (on^idiiuu 
la hontt qnd me montra par-avant. See 
(Want. 

AL'PRfS, m/r near. See prh. 

Aureole, s/. an anuole. idoiy, halo; lioiii 
L aureola, sc ( oioiia, a coronet ol in)ld 
J?/r<o/c IS a doiiliU't of /or/oZ, 4 v. 

Aurieulaire, adj. auricular; from L. aui- 
icul.iiis. Aunculatre is a doublet ol 
nrfiJlrr, q, v. 

xVDRONF. s/" (Hot.) sontln nnvood ; from!, 
abrotoniim. Abrotonuni, regularlv 
(ontrd. into abrbt’num, ac< oidinq to the 
law of tile Lat aiacnt (see § 51), reduced 
tn to n. as in plat’nus, plane \ ictna, 
?V;/c (Hist. Grain, ji Si), br becomes nr 
is follows; b ns sotteiicd first into v; tins is 
next vo( .lined and becomes ;/, a transition 
veiv common in Lat. as nauta toi n.iv’t.i , 
n.iufr.igi iiin ioi n.iv’hainum; auci llns 
toi av’iellus, etc. (see § I 1.0* f-V' n .11 
Lat. there .iri‘ examples in which tlie u (as 
in Fr 'l conus (loiii b tliroiiidi v; thus 
ablcro bcioiiKs aulcio, by the w.iy ot 
avtero; abtnqio, avfugio, aufu.qio 
I'p. also tile common Lat. form gauta 
i.n gab'ta (g.ibata). This change of b 
into n IS found 111 parole, idle, forge, puri c, 
w'liu'h wools have lost their ctymol. toim 
in mod. IT., but ill O. Fr. were paraule 
(parab’la], tank (tab’la), faurge (fabL- 
eA),penr('e (pevri'e, pi})’rata). This sott- 
enine ,ilso goes ou with the Fr. language: 
thus aurd’, ''aural, wcii' in O. fr. avrai, 
for averai, lioin liabeie; '•avrai, ‘^averai | 


•1,^ 

from sapere, as is shown in the Hut Gr.un. 
p I 2S. 

Aurore, f the dawm, break of day; fr. m 
L. an rora. 

Alisculter. va (Aled ) to auscult.itc, listen, 
from L auscultare. Au'-cnlter is a doublet 
of (couter, q. V. — Der. m/sc///Zation. 

Auspico.sm auauspiiig froinl^ auspiciiim. 

AL'SSI. adv. also, likewise. O. Fr. ahi, fiom 
L almd .sic (ILst. (fr.nii. p. t5S), aliud 
h.ivmg rtgul.iily piodined al in () fr b\ 
dropping the medial d ' "j i JO), and tli n bv 
dropping the short atomr vowels m (^ - I ). 

[ 'flu 11 for .sic ^ sr see h , tor al - au sll 1 3 ; 

! AUSSl'l’OF, adv. niiinedi.itc ly. Sec n//siz ai d 
lot. 

AustAre, adj. austere; ftoin L. austerus 
-- -l)i r rn/sZ, Kite, (///sZerement. 

Austral, adj austral, southern; from L 
a 11 s t r .1 1 1 s 

t Autail, srrr the south wind: from I'rov. 
aufan (i^ 2j'' 'This woid, oi n in.idv o/'n//, 

IS ftoiiiL altaiuis (ihe sou'll or 'outh-west 
wind, in Vitiin lus). 

AL'TANT, adv.A'- miuh, as nnniy ; so much, 
so m.inv, O. fi. altant, tiom L aliud 
tantiun (Hist. Gram p. 15;). For aliud 
^ (d an see an -si. 

AUI'FL, <m. au altar. O Fr. akel (in tie 
I 1 :h ( eut, (dfer, m the (di.liison de Kolainl ) 
fiom L altaro. Foi al -- </// se( § lyy, 
foi iirzzp Me § 54; lor r--. / cp. peie- 
gi inns, pfltrin, § T y;q. 

Auteur, sar. au .luthor ; frmn L. aiitorcni, 

.1 form tonnd as wdl .is aiictcuein. 

Autlientiquo. ad; antluMtic; liotii L 
authe lit lens — -Di r antla nti(']\v. 

AutochtllOllO, (J) adj .autoihthonic, ab- 
original, (2) i>m. .Ill aboiigin.il ; Iroin (ti 

nvT(i\0LCV. 

Autocrate, sm. an autociat; from Gr. 

el TiUCp'iTljS 

I Auto-da-fe, sm an anto-d,i-fe, ‘ act-of- 

laith’; .1 coinposut word intMdiu edi iioni 
I'oit , med ot the tXKutioii of the Mctinis 
of the liKjUisition (§ jf)). 

Autographe, an autograph; from Gt. 

avTtiyputpos. 

Automate, o?z. an autmnaton; from Gr, 
avT6/.inTos — Der. m/Zo/imZiquc. 

Automne, '•ui. the autumn ; Irom L. au- 
1 11 III nil s, a loiiu of auctumnus. — Dei. an- 
loninA. 

Alltonome, adj. autonomous, indepeiideut ; 
from Gi avTovopos . — Der. autonomic. 

AutOX)Sie. f'. an antoi'sv. ]>ost-moitern ex- 
aimuatioii; from Gi. ouredia. 
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Autoriser, va. to authorise ; from Low L. 
auctorisarc — Der. autorib.xUon. 

Autorite, authority ; from L. auctori- 
t a t c m . 

AUIXjUR, round about. See tour. 

AUTOUR, sm. a gosiiawk. Prov. austor, 
It. aslare; Low L. ast6rius*, from L. 
asturius*, frimi astiir, used in 4th tent, 
by Finiiicus M.iternns, For SiSt—aust see 
aufruche ; for loss of s see § 14S. 

AUTRE, adj. otiicr; formerly nitre, from L. 
alter. Antrui answers to autre cettui to 
cet (see Hist. Gram. p. 115) ; consequently 
antrui had no article in O. F'r. : men said 
I'antnu cheval or le chevnl antrui (al- 
terms cquus') for le chevnl d'nn autre. 

AUTRUCllE, /. an ostiich; O Fr autruce 
and au^truce from L. avistruthio (strucio 
for struthio is to be fonnd in medieval 
I. at.). Avis-striithio, avi.s-strucio, is 
contid. into av’strucio ; v then liei.omcs 
u, as in navifragium, navTragium, 
tiaufragium (§ 141). For loss of the 
s see § 14S. The Sp. ave^truz, an ostrich, 
contlrms tins deiivation from avis-struthio 

(§ ^5)* 

AL VEN r, s;i;. a pnithoiise ; L. L, auventus; 
of oriental origin ; cp I’ers dwan. 

Auxiliaire, adj. auxiliary ; from L. aiixili- 
ar IS. 

AVAL, adv. down-stre.im ; fiom L ad val- 
lem, used of a river llownig vale-v\aids : its 
opposite IS auiont (ad montem'), winch is 
upwards, towards the hill 'File VLib avaler 
(lit. to go aval) signified at fust ‘to descend,’ 
and was but graihially lestricted to its 
piesent sense of sw.illowing. (For such 
nstrutions see § Ig.) Some tiaces ol 
the ongin.il ineuiiiig remain in mod. Fr , 
such as the phrase As bateaux avalenf le 
jUuve, and in the word avahiurhe, which is 
propel ly a mass of snow which slides to- 
wards llie vale. Lat dv is here reduced to 
V, as in advertere, avertir (§ i 20). — Der 
nra/.inche, avalci 

tA V a 1 a n C h e , sf an avalanche ; a word 
mtioduccd troni Swntzerland. it is a par- 
ticipial form from the verb avaler. For its 
etymology see aval. 

AVALFIR, va. to swallow. See aval. 

AVANCKR, (i) va. to advance, stretch forth ; 
{ 2) vn to come forward, avant. — Der. 

avarice, avaiiceiwcat. 

'{'Avanie.s/ molestation, annoyance. This 
word IS a cnrions mslance of the vieissi- 
indcs 111 meanmg des( ribed m § 13 . Avanie, 
winch IS the common Gr. dti^avla (an alTront), 


which again is from the Turkish avan 
(a vexation, trouble), was used oiigiii.illy of 
the exactions practised on Christian mer- 
chants by the d'urks. Brought by travellers 
into Fhirope, the word soon p.issed out of 
its narrower signification of .innoy.ince to 
Christians, to its present and more general 
sense of annoyance ot any kind. 

AVAN'F, (t) prep before, ( 2 ) adv. far, for- 
ward; from L abanto*, a form tonnd in a 
few ms( riptions of the Ihiipire, c.g. in the 
epitaph, ‘ Fundi hu)ns doinmns mhms hic 
jacet similis Deo; Ininc abante oiiilis 
paientis r.ipiuiiint nymphaeo in gnrgi't. 
Abanto was cert.iuily a tonimoii L.it, 
foini, answeimg to ante, the class toini. 
There is preserved a euiioiis tistiinony as to 
this point: the common folk said ab-anto 
for ailto, and an old Rom.iii gramm.inan 
finds great fault with tin* torm, bidding his 
readers avoid it ‘ “ Anto me tngit ” 
dieimns non “ab-anto me Ingit”; nam 
praejiositio jiraepositioin ad)iingitnr irnprii- 
(k liter: quia ante et ab .=unt diiae praepo- 
silioms’ ((ilo-sfs of ri.icidus in M.ii, m. 
4gl ) 7'hc Lat. b Incomes v, a .soiteiiing 
toiind in L.it. ; in the oldest momiments ve 
see atervus for ai (‘rbus. devitnm lor 
debitum ; in hth-ceiit. (loiimuiits <i(li- 
veritionem lor de 1 1 lu- r at 1 o n e in . 'Fins 
softdiiiigako t.ikespl.ne in Fr 111 habere, 
avoir, etc. (§ flgk — Der avani.iVG (tli.it 
wlmli advances, jnolits, ns, sets ns avaut). 

A\’ANTAGE. an adv.int.ige Si e avaut. — 
Dt r. avauttit^oT, disavantaf^cr, invm/ngeiix, 
desmvm/'ngeux 

Avare, adj. avaricious, grei dy ; from L. 
avarus. Avare is a doublet of O.FT. aver. 
— Der. ai/arice. 

AVTVRIE, s/. damage, injury (properly harm 
done to a cargo m tiaiisit). It is prob. emi- 
nected with L. avoragium^, ‘ detrimentiim 
quod in vectnra meicibus .ircidit ' ( Ducange); 
which from L. avoria*-, beasts of burden. 

AVEC, />rc/>. with ; fornuMlv ni'crrc, originallv 
avoc, tiorn a barbarous Lat. abhoc, aboc, 
which is a transtonnation of the expression 
apud hoc, lit ‘ with tins,' apud having 
the sigmlication of ( um in sevcial Merov. 
and Carol, documents, as in one of the 
F'ormnlae of Mareniphns, ‘ Apud xii 
F^rancos debeat conmr.irc'.’ Apud soon 

lost Us d (§ 12 1) (as IS scdi from the form 
apue, found for apud m an inscrijition of 
the Empire), and then became ap, which 
passed into ab by the regular transition ol 
p into b (see § ill). Ab for apud, m 
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the sense of the modern nvec, is found in a 
Ciiartul.iry of Louis llie Pious (v\.i). 814) 
‘ab eurn,’ * Ab his celluhs,’ and in the 
oldest inonunient of the langu.i^^e, tlie 
btrasburg oaths (a.d, 842), wc have ‘ Ab 
I.ndher mil plaid nuniqnani prindrai avec 
Lothaire je ne ferai aucun accord. Sec also 
under d. d1ie Lat hoc lost its h (see § 134), 
and llic coinpd. ab-oc changing b into v 
(§ 1 13) became avoc, a form found in 
nth cent, documents. The o (.d avoc then 
became ea (§ 79^- ^vf'uc, which tinvards 
the 14111 cent, betanic avec. 

AVKldNE, s/ a lillHrt, foimerlv avelaine \ 
from Iv. avollana ; this jiassage from a to 
i occurs in a lew instances, as m cerasus, 
cen^e. Avcllana is an adj. (sc. nux avel- 
lana), the lilbcit of Avella. 

A\'KNIR, vn to occur; from L advenire 
For dv- V sec § 120. xivenir (^as a verb) 

Is now an haic : it was still in use in the 
17th cent., Ce que les prophefes oaf dit de- 
voir avcnir dari'i la i/es tem/'s (Pascal). 
Avrnir is a doublet of advenir, q.v., and of 
the old aveindre — Der avenir (sm. ariival, 
the infin taken as a siilcst , § 185), avenwc 
(partic subst , § 187), (-/T'e/ztiire. 

A\'l N'P, sm. Advent; from L. adventus. 
for loss of d befoie V see § 120. 

AVf'NTURE, s/. an adventure. See — 

Der avcniurtt\, -eux, -u r, -iere. 

A\’1''NUK, »/ an avenue, appioach. See avcnir 

A\’ERKR, va to .aver, athrm tlic trirh ol . 
from L, advorare*. For dv = r see § 
120 

AVERSE, sf a heavy shower. See verser. 
Aver'-e is a doublet of adinise. q. v. 

Aversion, V*. aversion, dislike; from L 
aversioucm. 

AVERTIR, va. to inform, warn; from L. 
advertere — E)er. m^cr/isscmcnt. 

AVEli, sw. an avowal. See avoaer 

AVEUGLE, m// blind; from E. abdculu.s*, 
coinpd of ab (privative) and ocuUi.s, like 
ameus, out of one’s mind, vvhicli is com]>d 
of a and mens. This word is old 111 (om- 
moii Lat.; it is found in Petronius (1st 
cent.) in the phrase ‘ aboculo librum 
li-Lmre’ (to read with eyes shut) Abo- 
CLilus IS regul.irly contid, into aboclus ' 
(§ 51). Oclus is to be found for oculus 
in the Appendix ad Probum. For b- v see 
§ 111; tor accented o — eu see § 79 > 

sec aigle and § i 29. 'Fins dciivation 
is conrirmcd\§ 1 5) by It. avoado, now 
i»oco/o.— Der. aveaglex, aveuglemewl. 

Avid-G, adj greedy; Iroin L. avidus. 
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AVILIR, va. to vilify. See vil. — Der ainl- 
issement. 

AVINER, va. to season with wine See via. 

AVIRON , sm. any instrument which serves to 
turn an object with, an oar. Cp environ. 
Sec virer. 

AVIS, sm. an opinion, mind, vote, advice; 
fiom a am! vis, which, from L. vi.sum, m 
O Fr. meant opinion, way of seeing a thing. 
'Fhe medieval expression was il m'est a vis 
(riiy opinion is that . . .). A and vis were 
afterwards united to form avis — Der, avisex, 
xaviser, mAavIsex. 

AVITAILLER, va. to provision, vicinal. 
VtfatUe in (). Fr. signified ‘ provisions,’ from 
L. victualia For ct = / sec Hist Gr.mi. 
p. 50 and § 129; for the lo'.s of n see 
coi/drc: and, bcMdes, wc hml vitalia for 
victualia in Cailov. Chartularies, — Der. 
xavttailler. 

AVIVER, va. to polish, burnish. See vif. 
— Der, xaviver 

Avocat, sm an .idvocate, pleader, barrister; 
from L advocatus. Avocat is a doublet 
of avone, cj v, — Dcr, ai’ocasscric 

AVT) 1 NE, s/, oats; fiom L. aveua. For e 
= 01 St e § 62 

AVOIR, va. to liacc; from L. habere For 
the loss of h sec § 134; for b-i^ see § 
113; for 0 - oi see § 62. 

AVOISINER, va. to [under on. See voisin. 

AVOR'PEK, va to nnsc.irry, from late L. 
abortare*. For b = z/ see § 113. — Der. 
avnrfement, avortou 

AVOUK, sm. an attorney; from L atlvoca- 
tus. For the loss of c -^te § I2<). lor 
dv = r see aval and § 120; lor o = (the 
o being trealctl as it it weie o'! mc Si ; 
tor -alus - -c see § 200. Avone is a 
doublet of avocat, <]. v. 

AVOUER, i/ti. to avow, confess : from L 
advocare. The lnsittry ol tins wnnl give^ 
us .a cm ions example ot thtjse ch.mu’is ol 
meaning ticated of in § 1 5. Ongmally 
avoiier was a term of letulal ciistt’un " avouer 
un seigneur is ‘ t<i recognise him tor ones 
lord,’ to swtar Inm fealtv, to apiuove all 
Ins acts.’ Till nee came the second sense 
‘to approve.* je t avouerai de tout, s.ixs 
R.ic me in his Pht'dre, Corneille ''ays, Et 
sans doute son caair vans en avouera hien 
Paul Louis Couiier uses the word in tins 
sense, when he says 111 one of his letters 
Parle, ecris, je t'avomrai de tout. After 
‘ approval ’ it passes to ‘ ratification,’ thence 
to ‘ recogniiion as one’s own,’ as in avouer 
une lettre. Lastly, it means ‘ to recognbc ’ 
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generally, ‘to avow.’ — Dcr. ave7i (verbal 
biibst., § lS4\ dv^ai'niit'r (^of which the 
Verbal subbt. is dv'^'tL'eti). 

AVRIL, $m. April ; iVoni L. aprilis. For 
p — 1/ see § in. 

Axe, bw. an .ixis, from L. axis — Dtr. a^ville, 
of winch the doublet is nisst'llt\ q v. 

Axiome, sm. an axiom; from fir. d^tai/aa. 

Axonge, yf. (hharm.) axunge; liom L 
axuiigi.i 'P''i;’s fat, in Fliii)), lit. tat used 
tor cait wheels. 


Babeurre, butter-milk. In i6o4Nicot*s 
Diet, li.is HAi’iiM'RRK, tnstninitnt ['fjur hattre 
Ic hut. The implement thus ga\e its name 
to the substance it crtatul. hor clunue of 
sense See § 1 3. TUitheurre is a coinpd ol 
hat [scebatti'e) and heurre For such coinpds. 
of subst. and veil) see Hist. (jrim. p. I J’b ; 
for loss of t ‘•ce Hist. (Irani, pp. Si, Si 

DABILLKR, 770 to habi le, chattel (.Jnh cent, 
m the farce de Palilm), an onomato[). 
woril (§ 3j.). Cp an.ilogoiis words 111 otlur 
language^ ; f'ngl. h,i'>hh\ (jcim hahhcln . — 
Der. haJnlLixd, hahilld'^<.\ Indnl (^veibal 
subst.). 

13 AB 1 NK, /. a lip, chops (of .qx-s, etc.) (i6th 
cent, in Beroalde de Verville, p. i^S) ; der., 
with sutlix tne, fiom root hah (a hp), ol 
Germ, ontgii. luund in M-ver.d mod. (ham. 
patois as happe. [hittrc' reUrs to haiifjiun, 
the baboon, q.v.] For pp h see § ill. 

i'Babiolc, s/. a }>! ivthmg , from It. hahlxAe. 

fBabord, (Naut ) l.irl'O.ml, p<>ii , from 
Geim. btukhord, wheie ihtrk forecastle, 
which was ong. pl.tced on the ielt side of 
the ship. 

tBaboilche, .s/. a siqqxr; fiom Ar. 
})aho 7 i(Ij (§ 30 ). 

B^MIOHIN, sm. a baboon, nionkev. Origin 
unknown {htitxtain m R. fsiumic’s Diet., 
1541b. See babinc. 1 know no ex nnple 
ot the word befoie the 14th cent ; yt t it 
certainly e.xistcd ni the 13th, as Diuange 
quotes tr(jm .m inventory, 1295, of the trea- 
sury ofS, P.iul s m ]^ondon,A. i 2q5. ‘Imago 
H. V. . . . curn pede quadiato stante super 
quatuor [eirvos babexvyiios ’ ; and the verb 
bebuinare sigmiled, m the igtli cent , to 
paint giotescpie hgines in MSS. 

BAG, s;?7. a ferryboat, punt, f.isuned by a lope 
to cither shore, a trough; Iroin Netherl. 


Azote, .swi. (Chem.) a/oto ; a word made up 
ot (ir. a piiv. and ('a;?;. 

f Azur, 7>7n. ay are, blue sky. Tins word, 
xvhich can be Iraeed m Fr. b.uk to the I Ith 
cent., is of Fastein origin, a Cinruption ot 
Low^ Fat. lazzurimi'G liiztir’<‘, winch is 
from Ar. lajiuai'd, the stone now called 
lapis lazuli (§ 31 ). 

Azyilie, unleavened bread ; troin Gr. 
ail nos. 


(in 15th cent, in Faistache Deschampb. From 
tins prim, li.is cnfue the dim. hacliot, a little 
Z'nc, or boat. Foi the siiftix ot see ^ 2''^J. 
For c~ch see § 12S. lUic .ilso sigmiies 
a tioiigh; brtnvers call the woimKii vessel 
in whieli they prepaie their lioj's a hot. In 
this sense the wmd has produced another 
dim. harjf/et ; tor dun. in -f't sec ablet ft' and 
§ 2S1. For liaiisitioii of sense Iroiu boat 
to v.it see § 13. 

BaccalaiU’eat, ^tn. baihelctishq). Sa- 1 h> 

chehtr. 

Bacchaiiakus. /. pi. bacchanalia; fiom b, 
b.K ( luin.ili.i 

Bacchante, s/. a Ihucdiantt, ppcMnss of 
Bacchus, tioiii L. bacch.iiilcm , {'. p.irt. 
ot baccli.iti. 

fBaelia, stn. ,1 padia, b.ish.iw, a 'I'lnkish 
\\ end, pacha (§ 30), in lt^ Ai loriii hacha, 

BAGHF, s/ (f) an .iwiiing, (it cistern, (3) 
Irame. (iiigm unknown (.1 word not oldei 
than the iqtli eeiit ). 

BACHFl IhR, s///. a b.uheloi. Brov. hac 
calor. It. haccalare, Mcrov. I. .it. baccti- 
lariu.s (' (a man attache d to a bacc'ilaria ‘ , 
or grazing-tarm). ‘ (\‘dimus res priqiric- 
tatis nostr.ic .id rnoiiasti 1 mm quod coeatur 
Belius I.oius, cum ipsa baooalaria ei 
m.insis/ fiom a don.itioii of Scgc,, Gluiitulary 
ot Beaulieu, p. (45. Baccalaria, whu h is 
connected with baccalator , a cow-herd, 
fe>und rii qtli-ceiil dot uiiieiils, comes tioni 
baccalia, a heid ot cows, wdiu h liorn 
bacca, a cow, ,i fomi used for vacca m 
Low^ j.at. For diange of v into b sc e yS i fO. 
Baccalnrias is first a cow-herd, then ,i 
kirm-servant ; moreover, m C'ai ohngi. in texts 
we have lists of sorts from which wi see that 
baccalarius and baccalaria are .qijilied 
only to young persons over sixteen years of 
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a[^e, oI(i enoiiL'h to be cnL^aLred in fitdd- 
l.ilxnir: tlms, in a Descriptio iiiancipioniin, 
or list of jiropcrfy ot the Abbey of St. Victor 
at Marseilles (9th rent), we lind a list 
of seifs liviii!^ on a eolonica (or breadth of 
land tilled liy a toloniis) ; ‘ Colomca in 
Cainp.mia ; Stipliamis, cobinns ; uxor Daia; 
DoiniiiK us, liliLis baccalariiis ; Martina, 
fili.i baccalaria ; Vera, lilia ainioruin xv ’ 
(Chart, of S. Vidor, 11, 633'). 'I'he word 
li.is thus passed through a senes of ine.iiungs 
befoie leac'hiiig its present iiioilern sense, 
d he hachelier, firm-servant, attached to a 
baccalaria, woiks under a eolonus ; this 
word thdi t.iki s the sense, in feudal (ustom, 
of a lower vassal wlio niardus under the 
banner of another; then it cumes to mean 
a youth too }oung to carry Ins own banner 
as yet, who serves under a lord; then, in 
old’ University speech, he is a young man 
who studies uinKr a M.istcr, with a view to 
gaining the degiee below th it of Doctor 
or Mastei ; lastly, it means a giaduate in a 
Faculty. 

Baccalariiis b< comes bacalariiia by 
cc -C, whence m nth cent hticchr. for 
see § 51 ; foi arius--rr Sie Hist. 
(Tram. p. iSp and § loS note 3. Biurlr 
in I2t]i cent, becomes bac}nhr\ for r - ch 
‘.ee § 12S. I'nihelcr 111 I^tli cent, beeonu^ 
hachelier: for ir — icr see 6 (>. brom 
O. Fr. Ihuhclur comes through the Norm. ms 
the Kiigl bachelor. Let ns aild lli.it towaids 
the end ot the middle ages badielnr, m the 
sense, of a (ii, ideate in a bainlty, was 
latniisid into baccalaiirciis bv tin- Dnicei- 
sity clerks, ulio also invenlnl lor tins new- 
forined wool the etymology bacca lauri, 
alluding to Apollo s bay. Altir inientni" 
baccalaiireiiH (a word found in 151I1. cent 
in N. de Lh meiigis <h‘ Studio 'I hcol ), they 
made out ot it baccalauroatiis, which 
w'as then Inriicd into bacLahuirt aL It is 
hardlv ncec^siiv to add that this etymology 
has IK* Uniiiil ition. 

"BaclliQUe, oi// IhicUiii ; from L. hacLhli us. 
JJADUdl', su/. a whiirv, little h.ut U 
R Fstienne's Did i ; si e luv , of which it is 
a diiniiiume, si e § 2S] — -Dci. bachoftm. 
DACd^KR, va. to bar, fasten ( door or window ) ; 
,i wold not toiind in Ft. hdore the I J*!!! 
edit. It came in towaids tlie end of the 
ibth cent, jioin I’lov hailar, to ( lo-v a door 
with a wooden bar, a bacukis, whence 
baciilare, wlieiici batlar by loss ot u 
(§ 52I. In 1604 Nicot’s Diet, gives thn^ 
deli'mtion of bathr . IkxcLnR e-^tfermer hays 


avecun bas^nn par dedens, Pcssuliini fori- 
l)Us obdere ; ei s'entend de ce jetit haston 
on chetdle d'un pied de lon^ qni fenne 
I'hvys en vianit're de verrotl defer, from 
this literal sense the word got, in the mid- 
dle of the 17th cent., the figurative sense of 
'closing an affair’; and in l6()0 Furdn'rc's 
Diet. s.iy.s, BACLER,/crr;ar avee de'^ chaines 
barren, bateaux . . . on dit fis;urhnent et 
bas^enicrit: C'est nne ajfairc baclee, e'e^t d 
dire conclue et ana' tec. For change of 
meaning see § 1 3. The original me.iiiing 
of ‘ to shut ’ remains in some teclmical 
phrases, such as hmler un port, to close 
It w'lth cliams, hacicr nne rivore, etc. — 
Dir di'bhcler, di-barle (verbal suhst.). 

fBadaud, sm. a booby, nmny ; introd. 
towards the l6th cent, lioin Prov. badau 
(§ 2^), which IS connected with Lat. ba- 
cluro'*' (see under bayer) 

HADUtMLN, stone-coloured (1690, Fiire- 
tii'ie’s Diet.), Ongm unknown. --Dcr. 
dii{e'ifn\LT, -age. 

Badill, dilj. hg,ht, jesting, foolish, d'he word 
(ante into the Fn.iich tongue from the 
Provencal (§ 24) badin, coiuieited with 
bat, l^adare'*'. {'Sec bayer) 
fBadinor, vn. to jest, make merrv; the 
Prov. hadiner (§ 24), wdiuh is (ouiiected 
with I.at. badnro^'- (sic layer). For badtner 
irom bader, cp. tiottener, trotter. — Der. 
badine, badiniigc. -cue. 

BA DINK, a switch (not found in Diet, 
before the piescnt cent.) ; pL a kind of 
sm.ill pinccis or tongs; verbal suhst ot 
biulincr (sec hadin), ot wdiich Richcld s 
Diet. (172S) sacs, B \niM-K,;o?/cr /o/iRrir 
de la main. A Ixtiiine is something, then, 
to play W'lth in the h.nid ; dnvouxs Dut. 
(1743) s.iV'., Ikvnivi'S, Jincettes h <rire^' quou 
(tppelle amsi pnree qn'ellia ^trvint a 1) idi ner 
et d danii/ser en an aiiLt'eant (luebj/ics char-' 
bons. llrnce Can c.isilv be seen Imw the 
word comes to nn an ‘a switch, eani , to 
hold 111 the hand and ‘ Ihil,’ hut not to 
IWe, 

BAI'OUF.R. va to b.itlle. sioll at (ibth cuit. 

in Montaigne, u. ip.V • boin () hr. hajltr, 
beftr. i\ wold of (krill, ongm, liom 
N ihcrl. belfen. 

Bafrer, vn. to gourmandise, stufl ; fiom L. 
baterare ‘'j der itom bafer, found m a 
Gloss, piibhshcd bv Mai ((.'lass auit Fiagin. 
viii.) : ‘BchKR, gnivsus, tuigidv.s, vciitn- 
ciilosus’ BafeTare, coiitr. to bafiare, 
becomes hhfrer by are er. § 263 — Dcr. 
biijre (vetbal subst.), ba/rtur. 
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UAGAGE, sm. baggage ; dcriv. in age (§ -248) 
of bague, which originally meant ‘parcels,’ 
‘bundles.’ I'he w’ord remains in the phrase 
Sonir (run danger vie et b agues sauve">. 
Hague 111 this sense seems to come from 1 
Ceit ((lacl. hag, a parci-l, § 19). 

Bagarre, \[. a hubbub, fray. Origin un- 
known. 

t Bagatelle, s/. a trifle; introd. in the 
l6lh cent, from It. hagatella (§ 25'). 

fBagne, sm. galleys; mtrod. m ibth rent, 
from It. ha<^no (^§ 25). Bagne ii> a doublet 
of batn, q. V. 

BAGUE, sf. a ring; from Low L bacoa*, 
which bears the sense of a img in a (him 
in early middle ages. This word is a 
Latinised Getm. word; AS. bedg, Icel. 
baugr, a ring. For oo—g sec adjugtr. 

L Baguette, /. a switch, rod, w.iiid . in- 
trod. m 16th cent from It bacchetla 25). 

tBahut, sm. a chest, a trunk; origin un- 
known. 

BAI, adj. bay; from L.baclius, bay-coloured 
(in Varro). For the loss of the d sei 
§ 121. 


BAILLON, sm. a gig; fiom L baculonem, 
deriv. of baculu.s. Atonic U disajipeais 
(§ 52); for cl — // see § 129. — Der. bail- 
/o/nier. 

BAIN, sm. a bath. See baigner. Bain is a 
doublet of bagne 

Baionnette, s/. .1 ba\onet; from Sp. baynna, 
a .shtath (§ 2b), whciiLC a dim. haynnela 

BAISKR, va. to kiss; Irom L. ba.siare For 
the transposition oi the i see Hist, Gram. 

P- 77- 

BAIS^ER, vn to lower. See has.-\')er. 
bais^e, /m/sMcr, aLi/sv;*, r,Hm/sse;', lAbais, 
suibatsser. 

BAL, sni. a ball, verbal siibst. of O. Fr. halier, 
to dance, Irom L. ballare, — Der. />o/kt. 
Bidlade, A. ballad, came in t.^th cent. Iioin 
Piov. ballada. Baladin, a mouiiubank. 
also from Prov. haUulin, is comiccted with 
the veil) balar. to d.uice. 

t Baladin, sm a dancer, mountebank. 
See bal. 

BAEAI RE. sf, a gash. Oiigin unknown. — 
Der. halafrar. 

iBAI/Al, sm. a broom, O Fr. halani, from 


BAIE, «/, a bay; from L baia * (in Isidore 
of Sevdle) : ‘Iliinc portiiin vctcres voiMbant 
baias.’ 

BAIE, f. a berry; from L. bacca, baca. 
For the loss of tlie c see § I2(). 

BAIGNER. va. to bathe ; from L. balneare. 
The 1 disappears, as in a 1 hula, able, g v. 
and § 169 ; thenbaneare becomes baigner, 
by the change of ne into gn (sec cigogne 
and § 244, and of a into at (see aigle and 
§ 54). — Der. bain (verbal subst., see abrji), 
haigncm, baignoiie. 

BAIL, -sm. a lease, verbal subst. of bailler, to 
lease, give by contract (still u.scd in sense of 
‘to give,' as in 7 / lui bailla cent loups), 
had in O. Fr., under the form haillcr, the 
sense of to hold, keep, administer ; whence 
the dcriv. batlW, //a/Zli ige. Baillcr comes 
from L. bajulare. Foi the lo'^s of the u, 
and change of bajTare into bai’laro, and 
thence into bailler, see aider. F* r the re- 
ihiplication of the 1 see § 1 5 7, and Hist. 
Gram p 57. 

BAILLER, vn. to yawn, 0 , Fr. haailler, 
Prov. badailler. Cat. badallar, from L. bada- 
culare*, dim. of L. badare. Atonic u 
disappears (§ 52): for cl = // sec § 129; 
for loss of d (ba(d')ac’lare, haailler) see 
§ 120. — Der. 7 d///cment, cnUtbailler. 

BAILLER, va. to deliver, lease. See hail. 

BAILLI, sm. a b.ulilf, BAILLIAGE, sm. a 
bailiwick. See bail. 


Celt, Gketon balan, the gciiist.i, broom). — 
Der balayvT. 

i'BalaiS, ndj. a bal.iss (tubvL It. Imlascio. 
l.ite Eat bala.scius, .1 woid introd. fidin 
the E.ist with m.mv otlu t terms oi lewi limy, 
and (k-r. fiom Ar. halchash a kind of luby 
,d0). 

BALANCE, f. a balance, scales ; from L. 
bilanceiii. 'Phis change of atimic i into n 
is to be loiind m ('ommon Lat. (as in calan- 
drns for cylindrus in Schiu li.iidt, sal- 
vatieus for silvatii us, in the Glosses of 
Cassel). It occiiis in hr. in such words .is 
cyl.indriis, calandrc; liiu;ua, langue \ 
(^ 68). See auiloiallc lUda/ae is a doub- 
let of bilan, q v. — Da. halancex, -cone, 
-KT. 

BalaustG. sm. a pomcgranale-llower ; from 
L b.ilaustium. 

BAL AYER, va. to su’eep. Sec balai, — Der. 
balaviAUT 

Balbutier, vn. to stammer; from L bal- 
butirc. 

i Balcon, .sm a balcony; introd, m l6th 
(ent from It. halcone (§ 25). 

t Baldaquin, sm a baldaquin, canopy; 
introd. m i6th cent, from It. baldacchino 
(§ 25). 

BALEINE, sf a whale; from L. balaena. 
For ae = <?/ see § 104 — Der. in/ea/eau, -ler. 

BALISE, sf a buoy, beacon. Origin unknown. 
— Dei. 7 a//ser. 
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BALISIKR, sm. (BotA carmacorus, a kmd of 
liuliaii cane ; the Arundo Iiidica. Origin un- 
known. 

BtxlistG, \f a b.ilista (for slinging stones); 
Irnin 1/ halista. 

UAklV'KRNE, '/.nonsense, stnlk Oiigin un- 
known. 

BflllndG, /. a ballnl. Sec b(il. Probably 
from the I’rovem/al hallada. 

BALI K, / a ball, from O. 11 . G. Der. 

halloii, -ot, d('A(//Ar, vmhnllitr. 

BALLE, </. (hath Origin unknown. 

BALLET, sm. a ballet.^ Sec hal. 

BALLON, sm. a balloon. See biiUe{l).~~ Her. 
IkiIIouui}, 

ILVLLOT, sm a bale, j^ack ige. See/m//V(i) 
— Der. bdllotlLi;, originally to vote by means 
of h(iUo>t€'^, little balls; still used in tint 
sense bv Montaigne : Le pcuple neut pa'- le 
cwur dc preyidre As' ballottes en viain; 
hence /m//o/tage. 

t Balourd, sm. i dolt, dullard ; intrr)d. in 
ibth lent, from It. balordo (§ 25). — 
Ler, })aJnurd\s,it. 

BtUsamine, s/. the balsam; from L. bal- 
sam i nils. 

Balsamique, (71^. bals.'nic ; from L. bal- 
sanneus, from balsamL’n, Italsam, balm. 

't'BalustrG, sm. a balustrade, banisters; 
mtiod. in 1 6th cent, from It. fudausfro 
(§ 25), — Der. 6a/i/srrade, answering to It. 
hidiUistrnta (§ 25V 

’^•BalzaIl, sm. a white-foote<I horse; in- 
trod. m 16th cent, from It. halzatio (§ 25), 
winch from At luiPjiui. da[i[)led (§ goL 

f Bam bin, ^m. a babe; introd. in l6th 
cent, from It. hamhino (§ 25). 

tBambochG, /. a i>uppet; from It. 

f’iiinbi .c( 10 (ij 2^). 

t Bam boil, '•m. bamboo; a Ilindii w < rd 
mtiod ironi India bv tiavellers (§ 31 1. 

BA.\, ban, a pioclam.ition ordinance; of 
Germ, oris'in, Irom O. II G, }>nnnan. to 01- 
d im, publisb a rleeue or sentence t§ 20L 
As a teud.d term the fniir a ban or four 
hanal is the oven at which ,dl vassals were 
bound to bake tlmr bread, i>y ban of their 
lord: there were also junulns hanaux. fuits 
hdfuihx, 1. e nulls and wills to whuh all 
pet sons siib)ett to a seignonal jnnsdictum 
01 ban were bound to go ; hence the origin 
of the word banal; meaning (i) what is 
used bv all alike; and then by a natuial 
transition. (2) that which is well known 
to all, vulgar, without orig nality. Tin 
expression rompre son ban signifies lit. to 
bieak the command, or ban, imposed on 


one. B((n in certain cases has takdi the 
special sense of a sentence of banislnm nt. 
and in the phrase mettre an ban, the ai tied 
.sense of banish-m< nt. In U Fr, haufiir 
(whiih must be loimected with a form 
bannire for bannare just as baiularo 
h.is prodiu ed baillcr and bitilUr) hail a 
coinjKl forhannir {fjr ^hors, and bannir), 
a lennmscence of whuh remains m the 
word for ban, (j v. Fiom the word ban, m 
sense ot permission, comes lumdon, permit 
whence the phr.ise a bandnn~m libcrt), 
whence abandfjunrr, q v. 

>ANAL, adj. common, vulgar. See ban — 
Der. bannhio. 

f Banano, /. a banana ; introd, from India 
by travellers (§ 31). — Der. /mrmrner. 

HANG, sm ;i bench; from O H G. hour 
(§ 20). Banc IS a doublet of ban'jup, q v. 
—Der, hart'pH'i (cp, the rieim fafl, whuh 
means both table and f .isf, banpmUt 

BANCAL, adj. baudy-le/ge<l. Origin un- 
known. 

BANDE, sf. a band, strip (of stulT), from 
(). II. G, }>an I 20). — Der Ei/n/cm 
(foimerly /;(/;n/cl, whence handdlelle], -cr, 
-age, -.igi-le. 

BANDE, /. a troop, baud ; from Germ 
hande (§ 20''’. 

'fBandorolo, sf. a streamer, [icnnant, 
introd 111 l6th cent, fiom It. banderuola 

0 ^.S). ^ 

tBandidrG, sf. a banuei, streaimr. 
luliod. in i6tli rent, fiom It. bandicra 
(§ 25). Bandi>'re is a doublet of banniero , 
q. V. 

i' Bandit, sm a bamlit ; mtiod. in l6tli 
Cl lU. from It. bandit) (§ 25). Bandit i'’ 

.1 doublet ol biifinr 

t Btindolicr, sm a brigand, highuaj- 
man; fiom the Sp b.indohyo / lb'). 

t Bandoulibre. / (I > a bandoleer, (2) 
a shou’dei belt; mtrod. in l6th cent, tioiii 
1 1 ban I lol iera ( § 25^ 

BANLIEUE, sf. snhurhs, piecincts: in cii'>- 
toinaiy Lat. baiilmica from leuca (a 
le.igue) and ban. Leuca had, in medieval 
Lat, the sense not only of a league, but ot 
an ludi finite estmii of territory: it is 
found with tills nuamng in the Capitukuics 
of Charb s the Bdd, ,md also in this mod. 
Fr. word hanltcue Ban!, cite, properly thi 
extent of ban, is the terntoiy within wlech 
a ban is of force (for the etymology see ban 
and limt), .md thence a territory subject to 
one lurisdictioii. 

By\NNE, sf. an awning, tilt (of a wagon); 
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from I., benna'*' (.i r.ir of osier\ noticed 
by Festus as a wool ot (iiiilish ori!:;in. 

BANNIERK, .s/". a b inner, dim. of a radical 
ha?i*, fiom Imw Lat banduiii, mfaiimt>; a 
flati;; der from tleim. luiihl Hanniire is 
a doublet of hundhre, q. v — Der hdiinervX. 

BANNIR, 7vr. to baiioh. Slc ban. — Der. 
hiUi /iis'^emcnt. 

f Banqite, ^f. a bank ; intio 1. in ibtli rent, 
from It. hiuicd J^b Ihmpu is a doublet 
V D(.r JuiHijiiux 

i' Bancilieroittc. /. b.mk’uptcy; mtrod 
m ibth (eiit. louii It. hancarotta (§ 2^} 
— Der. J^iviqiierrsntxcT. 

BANkE ’]' r, s;/j. a b.iiiqiiet. A dim. of Jxinc, 
(] V — Dir Jhvi'jtiefvx 

BAr'l'KMK, sm ba|>tism; fonmrlv biif fr-yne 
Irom Iv. baptisiiia For i-r sec § 72; 
for loss of s see § 14S 

Baptiser, vt. to bapu/e; fri'in L. bapti- 
z a r c . 

Baptismal, ndj. baptom.il; from late I. at. 
baptismal IS*. 

Eaptistdro, oi?. a baj)tistery ; fiom L, 
baptist Cl 1 11 111. 

r>A()_l'F/r, s'7/; a tub, troiodi. A dim of !>ac, 

q v- . 

BaragOUin, iaroon. (pbbrii''l) : onyinallv 
used of the Lowir-bn'ton lanqu.O'e, now 
of any unmtil!i£;ible s})e( rh A word ot 
hist oriym (ste § ^i,). liitraoaiiin, written 
bv Rabelais barniji'ii'nu, is forriud from two 
Briton words hdra (bn ad) ami i^uen 
(white), woids which occiiiitd most olim m 
ronveisation bctwi m the Lower-F.relons .md 
the French, and .so applied bv tlie latt< r .is 

a nickname to the Ihcton ton;MK D'T. 

bdrd^'dimex, -age 

fBaraque, \f .1 b.irr.uk; introd. in Ibth 
I'ent. Irom It. bdrtKCti (§ 25'). 

BAR^VT I'KR, let. to chin 11. Origin unknown 
— Der. harntte (vcibal subn.). 

'f Barbae an C, \i. a barbican, outwork of 
a foit, introd. from the Fast by the Oius.i- 
diis, like m.mv other mihtarv ii ims (§ go). 
]iarbaCiinp[<)X]y\\\A\\\hdrl>(i'iitd)u m loiiiviiie) 
IS the F.Lat. harlnicaua--, sic Dmaiige, s. v. 

Barbaro, adj. barbarous; from L. b.ir- 
barus.— Der. harhdnx-, -isnie. 

BARBF, ,s/, a beard; from L barba —Der, 
hdrhfi, /unVulIon, /inr/uche, f'loVade, bdrhur, 
barbu, bdrb\\x\ (■barhex, fiar/Mniillcr, q. v 

BARBFAU, s/;/. a barbel, O hr. Inirhd, 
Irom barbellu.s, dim. of barbus. For 
ellns^^tvo/ see § 282. Another dun. of 
barbti.s is bnrhdJon. 

fBarbon, a greybeard, old dotard; 


introd. in ibtli cent, from Sp. hdrhnn 
(§ Jb). 

BARBt) rPlR, vn to (kibble, muddle, Origui 
nnkiiown - - Dei . borbo/nir, Jnvhntc 

IbXKBODlid I',R. 7V7. to d.iiib, besmear. Oii- 
gin uncert.im --Der. i\duirhouille)\ bar~ 
bo?illlAi\i\ J'drbouilh ur. 

')* Barcarol le, .1 bariarole; intrml. in 
ibtl) lent, liolii It. hdrciindd (song oi thi 
Veiitti.in gondi'h IS, § 25). P, iiid timUp 
a doublet ot ^uiyqupr'iJh' , 

BARD, '-VI. A Intel. D, hr. hdr, a word id 

Gi I 111, 01 igm, ti oin O 1 1 . ( I, bi'n'd ( ,i barrow ) 
The fm.il (/ 1^ epi iithetu'.- - 1 )( r b.n ,/(. r, bdrd 
cur debori/er (to dis( li.n g( ,i lo idi, dc/>or(/( m 
(pioperly a woikmaii wt;o unio.ids woodi. 
'rile dress of the di bdrilrnr mtiodiuid into 
lull'} balls has given the word a Ircsli 
s( use. 

BARDF, sf. (t) horse-arnioiii , (2) thin slier s 
ot b.icon with whuh wood* oiks or pir- 
tridge-. .aiel.irded. Origin uiikiiow n.-— Der 
J’dri/iX, /i(/r(/e.m, 

B<U*clo, sw a b.ird, a (Mtii woid Bnt 
bdrz. (kiel. bdnl. Wi I bindd. '1 hen is 
also a late F.it bardns 

BAROrl JBjNFR. vn to 'n^itate, haeide, 
b irg.iin. (>i nun iinknow n 

BARIF, sm a bind. (h g,ii unknown. — 
Dll bdrdl't 

BARbtl.FR, Ilf. to v.iriemte from 1 . bis- 
rogularo* (to sinpc wnh diwrs rolouisi. 

Bbgfilare, whuh bn onus ro-ularc'i h\ 
the iigiilar dropping ot tin nu di.il p; ^ see 
Hist (inm.p 82 k .ind ri-iilarts bv change 
01 ou into ill (Sit; § bo), }>rodnci‘d () It 
r/ff/rr, < hanged into /mb 7 bv the ordinarv 
li.mstormation of ?r into o In fne a lu^uul 
(sie § q.X)* Pv>!( 111 jVmbroise Ban' n med 

intbesiiiseol In i kh d, sj^Dit* d Ibn bis 
bd sre § BS, and lor the loss oi the .s si-i 
§ I fb. For the im.mmg .md torm of the 
Word, sec b/s, — Di r. bd) ;i, 1 'a^'l. 

B)ARF()N(t, atf/ twice .is long as bro.id, 
p.irallelogr.im-sliafu d ; liom F. bis-loiif^us 
I'or i - (/ sec ^ bS ; lor the nnnsual change 
ol s - r sec Hist, Grim. ji. ^7. 'I’heie w.is 
aii O Fr form b, A;//g. See als.i bis. 
BaroniAtrc, svi a haronutcr; a wmrd 

foiineil f)y tin li.irned bv the iielj) of the 
two Gr. wolds pafjds .md jurpov. 

BARON, s77i. .1 li.iion. Oiigm unknown, — • 
F)er. b(fro;me, /ui 7 'f;;m.ige, biO'O/fiict, Ixirou- 
liie. 

t Baroque, (idj. (1) irregular shaped, (2) 
whimsic.ii, 0(]d. Orignn.illy a jeweller's term 
(a baroque pearl w.is one not spherical, ot a 
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strAnn;e shapc\ it ^oon was much extended ] BASCULK, sf. poise, balance, 
in vcii^e, and was applied to the shape ol 


dilhunt ()h]e( ts (as iurnitiirc, h(Mis( s, etc )i 

then to iiitell( ( tual (Qualities (wwe e 

haro(jue^--.\ wliiiiisie.il ihoupht) luirofjue 
was intiod, in iC)!)! cent Itoin Sp harnico, 
and Port. Ixjrmrn, in conneetion with the 
pi irl ti ade ( s 2h'i. 

i’ Barque. a hark; not found in bi 
Ihloie the ihtli rt iit. : lioin 1^. bnrca (a 
little boat, in Isidoic c>l Sevilh ) throiipli 
the intermediate Sp. or Jt. f>ims Ixircti, 
these two nations on the hleditenanean 
h.ivine providi d the h i langnaee with many 
sialaiiiie t(tnis. 'I'lie firm Ixirr/ue 
that th(' Wold did not come diiect liom 
Lat. to I'V., for b.'trea wnmld have po'- 
diiced })(U‘rln\ as aiea came to (irthe 
is a di'iihht of Ixtygf', luirchr 
l)(r cmhfirrjin^v, cnPx/ec.ilion, (lehury/ccr, 
-c ment. 

Barqucrolle </. u httlc boat: see biUca- 

ynlb\ Its donhht. 

BAKRl'h s/ a bar. how T.at. barm, fioni ("'clt. 
biir T()) - •!)( r. h./rrcf///, ( propi ily a htth 
bar; this law teim die''.'>n itc s the cndooirc 
divided oil b\' lailmejs lioin the rest of the 
I'all. resi rved fn harii'^tiis) 6(irneie, fm n r, 
hfirrui'S- 

r>AKKl/rTK, s/. a c ip, bonnet; from L 
birrotuin a word fnind in the fth 
Milt me.niiny a cap the ['hiave “ birroto 
anrunlari’ is in a ('hatful uy <>f a.n. 

Foi i"--/: see § bS. ]Unre!/e is a doublet 
ot Ih re^ V 

i Barricade s/. a bainca le ; intiod m 
161I1 Kilt from It hiirncdfa 2^) — 
Dei , bit)-) inuh r. 

PARKIKUK, *■/. ‘I ba-rer, f nee S( c Anere 

B.ARRliJl'K, a baiiel, cask. Oinpn un- 
known. 

Baryton, .sm. barytone; from (ir. /ki/in- 

Tol'OS 

IhAS (i) cuii low; from L. ba^siis (m be- 
doie Oi Siville and stated bv I’apias to- 
(urtus, hum ills) A word cleaily hi - 
loll Mil"; to the ['opnlar Rom in sp( c< h * 
Der /'iissesse, /'Osst. 1 , /)<;sM)n, Anissei , aAni'-sti, 
'aAdissK', rahms (^2) sm a stocking'; ab- 
hrev. from the phrise has ile c//d//sscs, mad 
firiiieily in contrai'istnic tion Irom haut tU 
chattwcs. 

Bttsalte. SW bas.ilt; ftom L basaltes — 
Del . Adsn/Oipie, 

BAS/\Nl'h .s/ slieepdeatlier, used ior book- 
bindini^ fbigm unknown — Dci. bfi^atur, 
basaiiid. 


Oiipin nil- 

know n 

Base, sy a basis, foundation ; from I., hams 
— D( r Ads, r. 

Basilic, SW. a basilisk; from L, basil is- 

( u s 

Basilique s/. a basilu a ; fioni L basil o a 
lUi^ih'pie is a donhkl of hii'-ochr, q v. 
PjASODI I K, sy a legal tribunal, whuli in the 
nnddle apes h.id (opmsance ot dilliculties 
and (iisjmtt s between the ('lerks of the 
Parli.iineiit ; from L. biisilica. Ba«il- 
(i'lCa conird into basiPca (§ 51), became 
banlihe Dot C—ch see § 12b), then ba'^eu^ 
clu' (I'V softening oi 1 into v, see § 1^7), 
and thence the modern Adsoc/ie, wdncli 
sKiiis at fist sioht vei} unlike the primitive 
J.at, wohI. '1 he e\[)iession ('Urt dc la 
Basin he di' I’an'^, simj'ly iiu.int a < leik 
ot the trilnmal <i| Pans: thme chiks were 
st_\ lid clt'Kcs Ado/irdn/s, and in popular hin- 
pn ige ha'^ochitns, .1 word ariswarinp cxictlv 
to l)asilicanu8=^. JlasoJic is a doublet ot 
Ad' di'pie. 

Tkasejue, s/* a skiit. (hipni unknown 
Busquine. •/. a j'< ttu oat ; fiom '>[>. 
t§ ^b) 

Basse, s/h (Mns ) bass See Ads 
lh\SSlN,sm .1 bind () hr hacni .aulhacliin, 
Horn J.. b :i etch] non (a \essel), which 
(jup(»rv ot 'I'oiirs Ktes as a woid ol rustic 
use: ‘ I’atera’ quas \ulpo biicchinon vo* 
emt’ For the pasmu from ch to c sec 
^ 133 ; fir soft c — s see § 129 — ])( r. Aciss- 
n/ei, Adss/det, AdS'-mone. 
fBastide, s/. a <onn!iy house; from 
Piov. Ads/o/d, paitu. snbst. oi Prov vb. 
art. hiisUr I'l. Ad/n* 2 |). Pui'-ttde is a 
doublet of Ad//e. [>p ot hati)-, q, v. 

BAs ni LF, s/. a fiitress. Bistille. See bbhr 
BAS'PINGAGFS, sm. netting. Oiigm uii- 
know n. 

i Bastion, S 7 ?i a bastion : introd. in ibth 
( ent fiom ft. bas/io/iy 23). 
fBastonnade, s/. a bastmado; introd. 
m ibth C(nt. trom It Ini' (ujinata (§ 25), as 
were m in v otlud t('i nis < d mil ilai y disc 1 pi me 
[lattie attnhutes it to the Sp. Ads/oddkd ] 
liastnnaade is a doublet of 0 Fr. batonui'e. 
BAT, sm. a packsaddle. O Fr. ha^t, from L. 
bastuni, a uoid ot ccdiiinon Lat.: ‘S.igimi, 
says a gloss-writer, ‘ sella (jnam vidgiis bas- 
tunivo< u, super (jiio compomnitiir sarcliiae. 
For ast-d/ see ^ 1 — Dcr Ad/er 

BATAHAT:, .s/. a battle; Irom L. batalia, a 
word which ill common Lat. answered to 
the Class. Lat. pugna. 'Lhe testimony of 
K 2 
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Cassiodorus Is positive: ‘Quae vnlpo bata- 
lia dicuntnr excrcitationcs milituiii .^iL'irli- 
caiit.’ For -alia - -d/Z/t’ sec § — Der. 

hafaillcv, hatadkm. 

tBataillon. sm. a battalion; introd. in 
l6th cent. Irofii It. }>attn^fho!ie (§ 251. 

BATARD, sw. a bastard. For asti^d/ see 
§ 148; fnr tlie a nix -an/ sie § 19b For 
other (ietails see M. G. I’aiis, I]istf)irc 
p(H'tique dc Charlemagne, p. 44I. — Dtr. 
bnfiirdi^c. 

BATARDEAU, s?n. a dyke, dam ; dim. of 
O. Fr, bastard (a dyke). Oiigin unknown, 

BATKyVU, sm. a boat. O. Fr. hafel ; dim of 
a roi)t bat, which survived in Miiov. Fat 
batus* (used in 7th cent for a beat), 
Tims word, of Germ, origin, hkc most Fr. 
sea teims, comes from A S. biif(^ 20). For 
-el=-(au sec § 282. — Der. Z^a/c/age, batclcl, 
batelicr. 

B.ATEFEUR, sm. a juggler, mountebank. 
Origin unknown. 

fBatifoler, vn. to trille, play ; introd. in 
1 6th cent, from It. batifulle, a ramjiart (and 
so = to play at fighting under the ramparts, 
4^25). 

BATIR, va. to build. Origin unknown. — 
Dcr. 6d(/nnent, bath^'C, 6rrs/ille (from the 
0 . Fr. form bas/ir). 

BATIR, va. to liaste (of nec dlevvoik'), for- 
nu riy basttr, of Germ, origin: O. H G 
bestan (to sew), § 20. For a.st = -d/ see 
,§ 

BA'TON, sm. a stie'k. 0 Fr. bnston. Origin 
unknown — Der. bafotiwcx, Ad/o/micr. 

BATTERIE, s/. a battery. See haitre. 

Battologie, s/, vain repetition; from Gr. 
ficiTToKo^ia. 

BATTRE, va. to beat. O. Fr ba/}'e, from F. 
batcro popnl.ir foim of haliioro For 
the loss of the U ste coudre , lor loss of o 
see § 51. — Per /;(r//.int, /vr//oir, batlvm. 
hattvxw, battAyv, battvwwwXy battwe. (partic 
subst ), ^xbattre, x.d>attre, combatfre (whence 
com/ro^ verbal subst ), d('/»a//rc (whence de- 
bat, Verbal ''ubst.), xvbattrc, ieZ>a//u, (vbattre 
(whence ( 7 m/, verbal subst.). 

BAPDEF, .srn. an ass, donkey; a word of 
hist, origin (see § 33). In O. Fr, theie 
was an aelj. baad, originally bald^ Ironi 
O. IT. G. bald, gay, pleased, content. (For 
l-i/, sec § 157.) This ad). ba 7 ul, fre- 
quently used in O. Fr., .survives in modern 
Ir. in the compd. i,'ehaudir, to rejoice (=- 
etre baud). 

Again, ue know that in the middle ages 
there was developed, if not invented, a 


great cycle of fables on the life and adven- 
tures eif beeots, eaell jiei sonified under .1 
spell, rl and signifc.int name. Thus tlie 
Fox was Mailn Reuard (hi. the cuiiinng) 
the Bear was Ileruard; the Ram, lUlin. 
The Ass, ever g.iy .ind content (the beast 
ever })nud, as tliey s.iid in the Ilth cent.), 
receivid in th.it mytliology the surname of 
Maitre Baudet, 01 luiudouiu (botli names 
dim. of baud). This soubnipiet stuck to 
the Ass, wlnih is still nn knamed in Fr 
Baudt't, ‘the spnglitly,’ just .is the P'ox still 
goes bv the name ot R< yn lul. 

BAF'DRIER, sui. a baldiu, shonider-hclt ; 
from F. balterririins*, diiiv. of balteus. 
Balt^elriiriu.s loses its 6, see § 52; it 
then becomes baudrur by changing (r) 
-arius into -/cr (■•ec § 198), (2 ) tr into dr 
(see § 117), (3) al into tiu (s( e § F^7)’ 
The present sense of biiudner is not 
earlier th.in the I ^th cent. In the 1 2tli 
cent., to design.ite the soldiei’s shouldei- 
helt, the word hainlrv was ad.qAed (from 
balteraius, denv. from balteus), and 
the maker of these haudri\ was c.illed a 
baudner. This distinction, well matked m 
the early middle agi s, bccime obliter.ifed 
ill the 14th rent, winch m its ignor.iiue 
gave the name ot the thing ni.ide to the 
niakm (just .is it was thongjit that Piraius 
was the name of a m,in). A’e have seen a 
similar ex.imple ofcont'ns'oii betwicn aragne 
and nraiv'ine, <j. v See .ilso § 19S, 

BACDRI'CIIE, s/ goldhiater’s skin. Origin 
unknown. 

BAFGE, s/. a lair. On.gin unknown. 

BAU.ME, sm. balm, b.dsmi. O Fr. hausnu. 
from F. balsamuin. BalsiaTnuin first 
!" t its .A (5 7-0 tli'i bahs’iiiuni pio- 
di,(.ed (). F. hau^vv 1 V cl-.inge ot ill nit'' 
au (see § I 57 ). 1 m the loss of s in hau>7U(. 

s- e l.^S. — Dir bauua^x , v\\ibau 7 iu:x . 

r.AVARD, adj. t.ilk.uive. See Imvc. — Der. 
bavardvx, -age, -eiie. 

BA\'E, diivel, silver, fo.rm ; an onomato- 
poetic woid — Der. bavi^iXc, bavLUX, bav^ixd, 
bavwc, bavex. 

BAYOFKT, < 771 . hcad-die.ss of a country lass, 
curt. nil (ol a bminei). Origin unknown. 

BAVEK, vn. to gaj'c. 0 . Fr. barr, I’rov. 
bndar. It. badnre ; from F, badarc* (in 
Isidoie of Seville - to gape). For loss of 
medial d .see ^ 1 20; for -ar0 = -cr see 
§ 263. Another tonn of baer is beer, by 
change of atonic a into e (§ 54). This 
O. Fr, verb is lost, though it has left its 
pies. part, bicmi , — The I’rov. bada)' had 
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twi) (Uriv. hadaiul anil hndin (q. v ) which , III'DAINK, sf. a paunch. 
]mv(‘ LV>t fooiini^ in modern Fr. BKl^KAU, sm. a he- idle 

t Bazar, sm. a bazaar; mtrod by travel- 


Ids ti-om the Kail (^§ 30). Ar. buztir, a 
niaiket. 

BKAN'T (p pres, of hi't'r or hayn), adj. gaj)- 
iny. SccAc/vcr. 

Beat s;///'. a d( votec, bigot; fioin L. bea- 
tu'^. — Dcr. ^/ci//itude, /jAr/iiiqtie, icn/iller, 
hi n/dit .ition. 

llEAbl, Of/; hue, beautiful. O, Fr. Ac/; from 
L. bolliLS For l^u sec § 157.— Uer, 
Ac//atre, eniAt/Zii. 

FFAU(AJUF, iidv much; from Aci/// and 
coup, (j V. I'he (). I'V. phrase w.is moie 
often yrnnt coup than htuiucnup: Lr mi 
eut gr int coup dc la ttrre du cuin'c, sa\s 
Joinvilb, 'Fins sense ul great is to be 
seen in other [ihrad's, as un hcau nhini^cur. 

FKAl FIF.S, s;n a stepson, s(Mi-m-la\v ; troin 
ht'au and Jih, q v. In () I'l. the* woid 
JiUii'^lrc was used to designate this iclitioii ; 
as, however, the teriinn ition iqq) 

had a d( jircci itory seme, the medieval 
iisagg' of l^enu as a term of eiKbariiient 
lei.oinmende ! it as a substitute So also 
with hc'iU'fnre h Fr somru^c), hdle-nurc 
iuiaritstrf). h,au-( rc [parn^lrc). 

BEAF-FRF!\F, sm a biolhei-in-law ; from 
ht'iiu and fio n\ q v 

BFAF-FFRK, sm a f ither-imlaw ; fiom Acn;/ 
and /'dr, q v 

tBoaupre, sm a bowsprit; from Engl. 
hoivd’i'ii (,§ -2^) 

BE/\U I'Jw beauty, (d Ft. helte, oiigmilly 
hclfcl, from F belli tatem. The i is 
diopjx'd ic( ordiiig to rule (§52'); the wold 
tlieii becomes iKiiulc by ch.ingnig t,0 cl 
into can (§ trT)’ •tt'lcin mlo -e 

(§ 

BFF, sm. a be ik, bill; from T. becctis F a 
wold (juoted bv Smtouius as ol Ciauhsh 
origin Foi cc c ep. § \ H ) — 1 ) x.hccqu- 
etd, Ai'casse, Acyi/ille (^properly tanne it 
hec) 

Becarre, sm. B natural, thence a musicMl 
natui.il ; a ti,inscri{ition ol the abbreviation 
Bij. 'This w.is foiiiierly e.illed B carre . 
B being Si in the scale of Fa, was called 
B Ciirrc {\ e ^B dur, hard B) when m its 
natural tone, as ihstiuguished liom B mol 
(i. e, soft B, or Bi). 

BECASbE, a woodcock. See hec. — Dcr. 
Af'Cdssme. 

bP.CHE, s/ a spade; from L. becca^*', feiii. 
form of boccus. For -ca ^ ~chc see § i 26. 
— Der. bechiir. 


Origin unknown 
0 b I . ht'tlcl, a \v oru 
ol Ocim origin, Irom O II (7. butil. ,1 
hci.ild, cmicr (§ 20). 

BEFFROI, sm a bilfrv. O. Fr. htrjroit, in 
Fow F.ii bcrlre<lii.s *. For 0 ~ (>i see § 63 , 
for r - / by assmiil.ition see § ibuS 'I'his 
Word, ol Gcim. origin, like most terms ot 
milil.iiy art m the middle ages (§ 20), comes 
from .M II Cj.hdi/iil, a w.itch-towcr. 

BEGfWER, vn. to st.immer. See bri^nje — 
Der Aegnycment 

BE( jFT'., m/y. st immeiing. Onipn unknown 
Del hi'iTityw 

BKGUFDl.E, ■/ .1 hiiighty disdainful woman, 
a piude. O. Fi hiti^Keule, or ^ucule At-. 
For the ct\nioht''v s(.c under pueule and 
h lyct : hi'e IS the pist ]Mrt c of hdr, set 
Anver Avoir la i/iuidc A,,, or (fre i^uculc 
bee, is piopcrly to leinaiii buncJie brauh', 
open-mouthed h, <yueulc lolllietl}' llidu.ited 
lolly, now prudi rv. 

Bcgllill, sm. a lb giime’s head-dress (tlii 
Ib'gmnes flit, tin stamimn-is, .sec bt'^ut) 
.ire .1 Nith ledigious oidi.i); of hist oiiem 
(§ — Fcr. c niA(^g'i'n/ici, bi^uin\o^ 

hi g unit'. 

BFK'jNFd', sm a fritter ( )i igin imknow n 

BFIAFN'IF ft) hawk, f 2 ) a niini) 

(j, Fi htLjaunc, a loiiii which makes tin 
del IV <]uitL p'.mi See bee and jaune. 

B 1 F. <((// l.oi. S( e he,iu. 

fBeUindro, sj ,i blander, an Knglish 01 
Dutch wold, siguilymg a llat-bottoiued 
• (•astnn» vc^srl , Du. A/y/n/n/cr. 

Bb,Fl’'R, im. to bleit , from F. balfiro Foi 
a e s. e § Tlu' foiin bc'lare to 

laalaam n in \'airo - -Dt r. Ac/cment 

Bl' FF/FTE, s/ a weasel ; dim. of O Fr heU 
For dim. m -lUe s e § 2S1. Tbe O. br 
bile is Fat. boUil . lulette is tin lelFre -- /n 
jolie p /tie bee (the pietty httle be asM 
While qu.ikmg f^ l.s) of the so j.ojniliT 
inet.iphots, we reiiuikcd that their ch irai - 
teiistic Ratine was that tiny were nevci 
isol lied, but occurred sido by side m scvnr.d 
Eiiiopr.in languages Ibis is tine .iFo ot 
this wold. Ill Dan. tlie wmscl is e.illed deu 
djCP'ine Dlie}>relD ) , 111 B iv.inau ^chunlhier 
lein (the pretty little beast); cp. also 
(), Fug fiiay 

BFFIFR, ah a lam, bell-wether. The Noth 
hell fa bell) producc-d I.ow Fat. bclFl. and 
111 Fr. hele {.i little bsll), which lias gone 
without leuim-; a tr.ice ot itselt, though its 
existence is levelled hy the word bdieie, 
q. V., cier. from it, and by bther, which 
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riglitly means ‘he who bears ihe bdl.’ We 
know the cnstoiii <'f fastening a bell lo a 
r.im's neck, a.', a sign.il tor the flock and 
the slnplurd. Thence by a iiielaplior 
common in lairope it comes to designate 
tile ram. In I'-ng. bellwether', in Neth 
belli amel \ and l.isll), in several Fr pru- 
vinces the bdur is simjdy the belled-sheep, 
thus couth niiiig the deny, given. 

BKLII'RE, /. a clapper-iing. See lulier. 

BldhTRK, a seoinidu 1 Oiigm unknown. 

t Belladone, s/. In lladonn.i ; from It bel- 
ladonna (§ a 5). Belladonna is a doublet 
<'f belle dmne. 

Belligerant, adj. belhgeicnt; from L. bel- 
li ger.i 111 cm. 

Belliqueux, adj. warlike; Irom L. belli- 

( OSU s. 

t BelvOddre, sm. a bclvidere; introd In 
ibth cent, with many otliei an hit. turns, 
trom It. hdvidire, which means stiictly ‘a 
be.iUtiful view,’ a spot where one gits a 
. tmc view (^§ 25). BelvdUre is a doublet of 
bean voir, 

Bemol, i///. (Mils ) (1) P> flat, (2) a flat (in 
music'). See becarre 

t Ben6dicite, sm a gr.uc, a blessing ; a 
L.it. wool siginhing ‘ bles'' ve.' 

Benedictin. '~>n a llenedictme, monk of the 
Oidei of S. Belli ehtt. 

Benediction, /. benedict on; from L. be- 
nedict lonem. 

Benefice, o;/. a benefit; fioni L. bene- 
ticium. — Der. beniJic\.'\\iL, -er. 

IjKNRI', sillv, simjfle ; eni. a simpleton; 
liom L. beiiedictus. h’his metijihor, 
wiiK'li m.iy seem stiange, is ipiite loiuet: 
the tiosju'l says that the Kingdom ot 
Heaven belongs to the ‘pooi m spirit,’ 
will) .lie tlie blesstd (benedicti) ol God. 
tb.eiiee the word beiiedictus e.nne to be 
Used for the simple, thence loi tin sillv 
For change of ct into t sec § 1 2(j, and 
loss (d Iiudi.ll d sec § 120, 111 111 e b/n<it, 
wdiich by eontr.ictioii took two lotius b< nit 
and bend. The same mctaj hoi is to be 
foiiiid 111 the Fngl and 1 r. innorent Gj). the 
GiMm. ydig. Bend is a doublet of benoit. 

Bdnevole, atlj, benevoUnt; liom L. beiie- 

V olus. 

Benigllitd, s/. benignity; from L bcnigni- 

l ate 111. 

BENIN, adj. be.ngii ; fiom L. benignus. 
For gn — n sec indner and § Igl. 

BFNIR, va to bless, () Fr. heiuir, It benr- 
dire-, from L. benedicere. Benedi- 
c e're, contrd. to benedic’re alter li.e 


rule ot Fat. accint (§ fl), bee.inie bdit'r 
I ) by I hang, m; cr mt(^ r, .is m f.ic’re, 
/aire (see § 129), .i i h.ingr wluh 

IS n^uillv aceomp.miui by the formation of 
a diphthong m loom of the pieieding 
vowi 1 , (^ : ) by los.ng the inedi.il d (§ 1 2q), 
and bae<miiiig, hem n a toini found m lith 
cint. in the (’ll inson de Rol.iinl, which 
leads us on to the mod foiiii. Batir is 
a doublet of bun dire — Der. bdiiX, btiiiWex. 
For the gi.nn. liisi iiu tioii between In nite 
aiul heme see IFst. (.ham j). 150. Bdiit is 
-i doubh't ol Innd, bemdt 
Bl (Jj-'ILLF, s/’, .1 (lutih. See lee. 

BFRCAIL, eni. a slu.(['lold. Irom F. ber- 
becfdia’''. lor vcvveoalia ■" ; berbecem 
lor vervecein being, lound in the 1st lent. 
For V — b see § I |0. 'Ihe 6 is dropi>ed 
aftei the ndc givin in § ^ 2 ] and berb*- 
Calia I'ei.iine Inn ml by ridiulimi ol bc 
toe aftci .isMiniuition (see § lOS) and the 
iliangc of -alia into -nil (sie § ■’7''^)* 
Bl'-RCFAU, sin. a ci.idle See bereer. 

Bl'dv( 'I'.R, Vit to ro('k. lull. Oiigin unknown, 
t Beret, berret. a brntio, thit i gi, 
introd. liom Bf.irn patois i^litiii'n), liom 
F. birreluni found in .1 6'ih-cent. MS, 
Jbnf Is a doublet ol barrette. 
t Bergamo te, s/ a beu nimt pear; m- 
tio-l lioin Bolt ber<^anin!,i 26'. 

BI'RGIF .sf. a bank (^of a ditilD. C)iigin im- 

kiiow 11. 

BFK( ib'R, a she j herd ; liom F. vervo- 
cariu.s, berbt'cariii.s. wlinli w.is her- 
cariu.s in the ^^th emt. .ind evui eailier. 
Vervi^eicfirius lo-es its e .liter tlie rule 
g'ven in 52. Verv’cariu.s bee.ime 
btr^er\)\ ehiinnna (1) v niio b, e § i.jo; 
(2' by loss <d noninedial v, vcr”car]u.s, 
see Hist Gmih. p. St, (gii b\ C g', sec 
§ 129; 1^4; -anus ^ -ur, see § 198. — Dei. 
bet ne 

Berlilie, s/. a bcibn ; a (.irruge fust introd. 

,it Beilin, a w<'id ot histone oiigm ( i 
BbRFl'I'., -y. cimiK^s ot sight; [iropeib a 
(ondltioil of the i\es \\hiih makes people 
see the s.ime objci is n [leated, or even 
fictilious objuls; dir iiuliieetiy liom F 
bi.s-lucere Foi bis Inr see barioler, 
and bis; the rel.ition bitwecn Ine .uul Ittei/r, 
Imre, is cleat. A softened form ed btrlnc is 
bellhc i toi r^/see ^ 15.^ ), of whuh the dim. 
IS bilnette, a spaik, now hluette, (g v. 
"[’Borilie, sy tile beiuh or passige under 
the sloping b.iiik of a foi titie.itioii or canal ; 
tiom (lerm. birnie (§ 27) 

BI'.RNFR, va. to toss 111 a blanket. O. Fr. 
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herne, a grirnient, cloth. Simil.iily ilic Ro- 
ni.ius used the sulist. say.itio, as ilu-y iDsscd 
pcisons m a s.iguin (iiiilil.ity chukj. Oii^iu 
unknown. 

Beryl, sm. a beryl; from L beryllus 

BhSACK, sf. a Ikumoii's double wallet. It. 
bisarua, lioni L bisnccia (used by I’e- 
troiuus ba a wallet with a penn h at either 
end). For see § 71; for -cia-tc 
see § 244. 

BFSAIGRF, adj. doubly acid; fiom bis and 
aii{n\ (] V. 

BFSAKiUK, s/. a double axe, bill; from bis 
and u/y''//*’, (j v. 

BFSAN'b, s/« a lu /ant. Frov. bt'zan. It. 
biZiiNfe, orisMually meaiiii,!'; a r^(tld com, 
stiiuk by the h.astiin iMUjciors, lumi L 
byzuntius*, sc nuiumus teom of C} zan- 
tiuml. For y --tt' see § 71. 

BhbRlLFS, s/, j'L .spectacles. (). Fr. beiich', 
meaning ei)stat, ctr sjcetaelc-s; from bory- 
culua. beryclus*, dim. ot L. boryllus 
(usetl m both suis(.s m medieval wiiteis) 
Foi r s H'e § i 5 |, 

ilFSOGN'F, '•f. Work, business. Oiigin un- 
known, Bcsn^z^nc Is a doublet of btsai/i , — 
Der Aesoy'V/er. 

BFSOl.N, sin. need, desire. Oiigni unknown. 
— Dei bcisoi<^//iUK 

Bestiare, sm a gladiator, bestiarius ; fiom 
L bestial 1 us. 

Bestial, rtf/y. bestial; from L. bestialis — 
Der bt''^tl(il\h\ /a’s/MAilleiit. 

bl ^ riAUX, i?/; /-/ eattle; troiii L. boisliillia. 
h'oi 1 — see lunitan. 

Bestiole, s/. a small beast, a mnny ; from L. 
l)e>tiola. 

FFrAlL, i,m. cattle; from L. bestialia 
For loss of s see § I4bi; for -alia --ad 
see § 278. 

bis IF, sf a bea^t. O. Fr. heste, from T-. 
bcstia. foi eat -ct see § i4S.--Der 
bit\sv^ dh(t\i cm/'eVer. | 

bF rOlNK, n/. (bot.) betony ; fiom L. be- 
tonica, cited by Fat. authors as a woid ot 
Gaulish oiigiu. Betouica loses its two 
short syllables uudci the mliucnce of the 
Fat. accent, see §§ 50, and the Fat. 
O becomes 01 by the attnctioii of the 
subse'iueiit i ; see chanotne and Hist. Gram. 


l>- .^^2. 


tBeton, sm. bituincn; from Prov. betun, 
F. bitumen (§ 24). Btlon is a doublet 
of hitume. 

BET'FF, '•/. (Dot.) beet; from F. beta. For 
hetterave, beetioot (in l6th cent, so wiiltcn), 
see bette and rave. 


bFlJGFFK vn. to low, bellow; from F 
biioularo'^, to low like an o\, iroiu bueii- 
lu.s, m Columella. Buci lOlare, icind.oiv 
coiitrd into buc’lai'G (see § 52), pro- 
duced heu'^lerhy ehaiige of cl into g/, ^ec 
ai<^/e; and of u into eii, a change touud m 
lluvius,y/t’//iic7.- Dei. /av/cf/emeut. 

BFF’RlvF, sni. butter; fiom L. butyruni. 
Biitymin is rc gularlv coniid into but’rurn 
(§ .si). ‘‘‘‘J becomes heurre by cliaiigiiig 
(1) u into cu, see (2) br into n, 

see § I Os — Der. bna-ncr. 

Bl’.VUF, sf .1 bluud<T, oversight; formerly 
bt’svi/t\ a false view Ce/fe fansse linnure est 
une bt vue de ses yrnx, says a i7th-ceat 
writer 'Ibis is the light meaning; an 
eiior springing Itom an cgitical illusion ; — 
one h.ts helieved one saw something that 
had 110 evistiiice, 01 had sec 11 amiss, had 
b>vu, sc'cii dtiuhle. tor bis--ii(; see , 
for vue s( e voir 

i'BcZOard, sfu, a he /oar, in the ifith cent. 
bi^Znar ] mtiod. ihlonyji the Fort, ht'.inir 
(^ 2()), from Feis. pudizahr, an antidote 
against [kusou. 

blAlS, o/r. .1 slant, slope, bias, fiom h 
bilacom, used bv Fidoie of Scwillc in the 
<■( meoi scjiiini mg, of < newlio looks sidelong 
For loss ot f see anUenne\ lor iX — ai see 
^ 5 f.--De I . htdi e I . 

Biboroil, s;/i. .1 suekmg-bouleg a toper; a 
histard Wold loim(d Irom Inhere and the 
siilliv -on, like /iu'ge liom fnriycr (t^ Jgi }. 

Bible, s/ the Ihldc : trom F. hihlia, wiueh 
liom Gr, di/iAcci - Der. bihln\\\c. 

Bibliographic, s/ bddiograj hy ; fiom Gi. 
/it/lAiut' and 7puc/>?;. — Der. bibhog)\il he, 
Ai/c/mgru/'/mine. 

Bibliomailie, sf hibliomanla ; fiom Gr. 
/.h/lAioi' and /.rtudu • — Der. bdilinindne. 

Bibliophile, sm a lover ol b(;oks ; tioiii 
Gr. /diBA/oi/ aiiel tjnXos. 

Blbliothdqiie, f .1 hluaiy; horn Gr. 
didb^ioOrjiap -Dei. hihliotlo ^ alie. 

lUBUS, s///. a teim of lel’ioaeh, used only in 
the phiase de hdnts, ot lu) \alne. Oiigm 
unknown. 

BICIIF, f. a doe; used also as a term ot 
cndeaimcnt. Origin uidNiiown. 

f Bicoque, f. an dl-fortilled place, tlieilee 
a little paltry town, a hovel; mtrod. m 
l6th cent, fiom It. hicncca (§ 25). 

BIDFT, s/». a nag, pony. Origin unknown. 

IBDON, sm. a jin^, can. Origin niiknuwii. 

BIFF, s,iii. a mill-iace See buz. 

BIEII.LE, a connecting rod. Origin na- 

known. 
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HIEN. ndv, well, gooil ; from L. bcno. 

For 6 -le slc § — Der hien- 

I'.irc, hienhx^AWi, usance (a woiil not 
invented by the Abbe de Saint Fieri e, or 
by Stanislaus Fet/aioki, as has been said, 
but b’ ought into lasb.iun by tluni), A/e/Aait, 
^/e;/faiieui, /etvdu iireiix, />Jf 7 iseant, i»/<Vitdt, 
ii; 67 iveillaiit, hun\<.\\w, / 7 < 7 / venue. 

Biennal, adj. biennial; tioin L. bieiina- 

lis. 

lUFiNSKAN'r, (ulj. becoming, gropei ; friun 
InoL AVP.\ ant j'artic. of s, o/r, q v.— D».r. 
bn na'dGCc. 

lUFN'l'o r, (id;. Soon. See t('>t. 

FlbhWFlLl ANT, ndj kind, benevolent; 
MALVFlld.AN'r, (ulj. link. ml, inalcvoUnt. 
One might believe, on a superheial ex.iini- 
nation e>t these w ords, that they weic loinn d 
troin vciUant, partic. ol vtillcr, 'I'his is not 
tile c.iee. The old toiin of these* wools 
IS bienvcuilhint. vuilve.udUint \ veuillant is 
the old pres. pait. ot v()idoir, q v , and 
hien- Ill'll- vnlUini are simply -- vouhint If 
bien, voulint Ic vial This orii'iii is plow'd 
by It. htnw'dtnte: had the wortl bem 
tornied irom vrdlcr, the It. lonn would 
have been benr ve^hantc \ In nee it is cleai 


that 

vouloir 

ii the tiue ongmal of the 

word: 

s.— Der. 

bienvt illancc. malvt illaiie(. 

i.lkRE, 

, sf. beet; ,i G(.iniaiu<. woid ; fiom 

0 11, 

, G. b or 

( ^ 20). A. S. bt ' r. 

LiPiRE, 


her; tiom I'mgl. bur, A S 

bfr, 

(§ ^0). 



TUA’KE, s;;/. the beaver; from late T. bib- 
ruif^ castorem, bibriim/ says the 
Scliol. on Juviiial, Sat. 12). Ttie word 
IS Oeltic ; Oaul. Uthpr (§ iq). For 
i -e see § 71 ; and thin for c re see 
^ 56; loi b-z/s e § 113. Bibriim has 
I'ceoine huvre just as lebrim bciomes 
Jii vre, 

I’dEZ. 'jnef ) sin a nnlbrace. 0 . Er. hied. Low 
L. beclu.n ; ol Oeim. ongni, from O.ll.G. 
betti, the bed of a wa'.ei -conisc (§ 20) 

LIEFER, va. to erase Oiigin unknown, 

i Bifteck, sill, a bertsteak ; a word 
iiitrod. into the Fr. langu.age aftci the 
invasions of 1S14, 1815; corruption of 
Ehigl beef steal’ (§ 28). 

Bifurquer, vn. Xo fork; from L. bifur- 
cus; thrtiugh a verb bifurcarc'^, of 
which the p pait. exists in Wiclif’s ‘ bitur- 
cati canoniei.’-- Dei. bifurc A.Xion. 

Bigcanie. adj bigamous; fiom L. bigamus. 
— Der. higtiinif’. 

f Bigaradc, sf. a bitter oiange; from 
Lrov. bigaiTdt (§ 24). Origin unkiiovvn. 


Bigarror, va. to streak, chequer; a W'oul 
winch does not seem to be old in the Fr. 
language. Oiigin unknown,— D( T.bigan-nw. 

LKtLE, iidj S(|uiiit-eycd. Oiigin unknown 
— Der. bigkr. 

LKiORNE, sf. a beaked anvil; from L bi 
cornis. For see § 129. 

LltloT, adj. bigoted; sin. a bigot. Origin 
unknown. — Dei. /^go/isme, bigotcric. 

LIJOD, sin. a )cwel, tiinkit; ol CTltic origin 
(§ iq), Liet. biz >11, a ring, VVcl. An, a 
tinge I — Der. bijonlwi, bijnnlvr'ic. 

i'Bilan, sm. a babmci -sheet ; mtrod 111 
ihth c' lit , tiom It. biliincio (§ 25). J'dav 
is a diiii’.ib t of balance, q. v. 

lULLOtglJET, sin cup and ball. Oriidn mi- 
k I low 11. 

Bilo, sf. bile, fiom L. bilis — Der, A/n n\, 
l-Bill, sin. a bill; an b ngl wnd mtio.I. 
soon alter the Restotation inlo Fniuh 
pailianientarv language (^§ 28). I'alJ is a 
doublet ol bnlle. 

LILLARD, sm. biUiaids, See Inlle 

LlLLl'i, f. a ball. Oiinin unknown. — D( : 
A//aid. 

BILLK, f. a log; of wood, ready to be s.iwij 
into plauks , lioin CTlt (,lrish bilh', a ti(*e 
tllilik, § Jq) — Der bllloX. 

Billet, sm a note, billet. The form bib a is 
found in meduva! kat. pirallel to Ciblss hat. 
bulla ; ol this woid billet is the dun. 

LI hi I'A'I FEE, sf. nonsense, trash. Origin 
unknown. 

Billion, sm a hillion, a thousand iiiillions , 
.1 wold lornied in the lOth cent, c'n the 
ha'-e of the Word inidthu. 

IflLLON, sm. copper com; a word traceable 
to the 1 gth cent. Origin uiilmowii — Du. 
/;///fj;mei, -age. 

LILLON, sm. a lidge made by the plough 
above the level ot .1 held 

LlLL()'l', ,sm. a block. Sec bdle. 

LLMLIfLOr, v/i a j'lavtlimg, toy. Origin 
unknown — Dei. himbeloncr, -eiie. 
Binairo, bmaiy; from L. binarius. 

LINER, va. to tiuii up the giouiul a second 
time; from L. biinire*, deriv. iioin 
binu.s. 

Binocle, sm. blnode, double cye-gliss ; a 
faulty scicnlitic Word made since tin begiu- 
imig of this cent., from L. biiii-oculi 
(bin-ocli, bin-ocle). 

Bm6me, sm. a binomial; from L. bis and 
Gr. vii^T} 

Biograi)ho, sm. a biographer; fiom two 
Gr. words, Pios and 'ypdipeiv. — Der. bio- 
graphic, -ique. 
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Bip5do, adj. ; from L. bipcdcin. 

r>I(.^'lC, s/. a slic-go.it, Orimii unknown. 

Bis, ndv. a^.iin, eiKoio; a Lat. word bis, 
twic^% used as a piefix ni bis'ucid, hisstic, 
hibciiti, stc. I 3 y chaiiyin;' i into e (s(‘e 
^71) bis becomes l>t\ u\ h, s(ii<^re,hcsm}(in‘, 
hcsace, (j. v. ; and tins is lediu cd to be in 
b(Vue, q. V. by chainniiq .s into r (see or- 
Jritie) be'i becunn s fn'r in berlur, (j. v , and 
in berouetie, which lias been (outrd. to 
brouc/le, q. V. Bcr Indore I cve n assimi- 
lates its r into / (§ 16S) as in belluette, 
later blrct/e, c]. v. Lastly, in the two words 
biirloNi^jHin(dt'r, <\ v , the j'utix her becomes 
heir by chui'qn;' c into n, see amendtr. 

Aloiiq with these ehaiqu'S of form has 
conn an imjioitant r bainq m sc use ; bis 111 
I'assine intc.) tin Roiiiauc i- langu i:_;> s takes a 
bad sense, which alleits the lest ot llie 
compound. 'Llnis the bp. bis-oju (lit. two- 
eyed), Walloon bt -eeni/'S (lit. double-time 
01 we.ither), It. J>is-cau'itre (ht to ^ni > 
double.). Cat. beb-C'.Ni/ fr (ht. I’oiible ,ic- 
eoiint), siinnfy reqe; t in tly, squintiinq had 
wcallnr, to ‘'ine; lalse, a fiLe acc-uiit. 
Siniilai ly the 1 ' 1. bt'^tarnu (lit luo-hoinecn, 
Jjistu) nr \lit t\s u e-benit), h.ive lakeii the 
sense of crooked, epuer, and dcloinied. So 
also with brvue, Inline, <] v , uliieli etynio- 
lopKall) do not deserve tlu bad sense ^i\en 
them by the Fr lainnuqt^e. 

Bib, (itlj brown. Otiqin unknown. 

BlSAlKUh, s;;2. a great-ei.m llather. See bis 
and a/tid. 

'i Biabillc, s/. bickerinj:'; ).mi:;!iiH>;; introcl 
111 ifitli cent. Iroin It bishti^li'i 1^). 

rdbCAVKN, s;//. a loii'pbai u lied miisquit, 
iiiveiiled 111 Biscay (§ 33) 'Idle name is still 
applied to the bdU which fitted this fiieaim, 
though ol a calibie no lonpc'; used. 

BISCOlvNL, tidj sti.mec^, cjueer, crotchety 
See his and coniu. 

BlbCl d r, .sm, biscuit; from L. bin coctus. 
For OCt - lilt see atlrail. 

BISK, sj the north wind, Oiipm unknown 

BISKAU, sm a shint, bevil. Origin unknown. 

'["Bismuth, sm. bismuth; from CJeim. 
bissmuth (§ 27). ddie crrdinaiy form ot 
the Germ, word is ictsmnlh. 

Bison, sm, a bison; from L. bison. 

BlStdl'K. sf. odds. Origin unknown. 

BISOUER, vn to be vexed. Oiigin unknown 

Bissac, sm. a wallet ; sec bis and sac. It' 
doublet is ht'sace, q v. 

Bissoxte, sm. the bissextile (day') ; from L 
bissextus, the ‘double-sixth.’ The Roman 
once in four years reckoned two sixth day 


before the K.ilends of Marcli, so that there 
w.is a Second sixth day, whence the nann 
bissextus — l)er. /u-sscx/ile. 

BistOUri, s///, (Sing.) a bistoury, knife-shapvd 
iiistruiueiit. Oiigm unknown. 

IBSd'OL’RNER, va. to twist. See Ins and 
I owner. 

ilSTRE, sm bistre. Oiinin iinknttwii.— I )er 
bi'^trt r. 

i>ri'f)R[). sj;/ spim \arn; from E. bis tortus. 

Bitume, sm. bitimien; Iroiii L. bitumen 
Ilitumc is a cidiiblet ot bi'fon. 

t Bi VOUac, .0/1. a bivouac, guard; oiipp- 
nally bu’tt, tioin (ieim. htiwachc] iiitiod. 
at the tune of the ddiirly Years’ War 
27) — l)c r. biva'iuer. 

f Bizarre, (ulj. stiaugc, rapiicious. It 
oiiginally nicMiit valiant, mtiepid , then 
angry, headlong; histlv strange, c ijcricioiis 
from Si), bizarro, valiant (§ 26) ---Der 
Jnzarrerw. 

ilLAE.VRl), adj. wan. pallid ; of Germ, otnm,, 
from () II (j bUi-faro 20). 

BEAIREAU, s/// a h.idger. O Fr, ffron/.a 
form which shows the < innn of the won! 
better. Bbreau is a dim. ot hi', the fd'nstn 
being rightly .1 little aiiim d wdiicli tccds on 
Coin, bh , (] v. bee § J5 lor stub iinta- 
phors. 

BLAMER, va. to Mmie O Fr. blrisnur, 
iioin L. bla.sphtunare tiised by Gregi iv 
of d'onrs in the sense ot to hl.uiuA ; in 
the gh.vsarus we fnd ‘ blasphoniare, 
vitiipeiare, ie[Meht ndc-re.’ ‘ d'anUiinnioc'o 
bla.siihoiuabaliir a phiidnis,’ says Ayinon 
the Monk, ‘epod esset avaiitiae deditns ' 
for the loss of the c Sen' § 52 dhc' 
inediai c ou'-onant ph, between s .iiicl lu 
IS droppe'd. sc'ci Hist. Giant p Si; thcui 
bla.s'rnare givcs us the f), hr. hhismer, 
whe IK e Wn///tr. Ecu asru— d/;/ see § 14b. 
lor nro ^ er sec § 264 dt/nnu n is .1 doublet 
of blisidtrnier, q. v. 

BLANC, adj white; from O. IT. G. bIr.nrJi 
(§ *7) — h]anchc\, hhiiuher, hlnnch- 
atre, blanchu, blanchss ije, bhuicJnsstm , 
hlanqiK'XXii 

BLANQIIETTK, s/. a blanket. See Main. 
Blari juettc is .1 doublet ot blauchette. 

ITLASER, va. to hlimt, clcay, sati.ite. Origin 
unknown. 

BLAZON, sm. arms, coat of .irms; in the 1 Ith 
Cent a htu’klei, shield, then a sh eld witl 
a coat of arms of a kmghl punted on it. 
lastly, towards the 15th cent the coats 
.aim^lhemselves Oi (Term orighi 20). Cp 
G Wcistvqtoblowthelrumpct. Der hla-nnwLi. 
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Blasphemer, va. to blaspheme; frf)m L. 
[) Li sjihciiia re. Blasjht nur is a cloubh t 
of bhiDier, q v. — D lt. blaspJu'me (^vcib.il 
sllb‘^t.), hla^phi 

rj.ATlER, !,m. a coni-faclor ; from Low Lai. 
bladarius*. 'i'hc d- ^ is a veiy iircqul.ir 
For arms - ur see § igS. See hU. 

Blatte, •/. a coikio.icli ; from L. blatla. 

HLK, sm. com. O. Fr. bled, I'rov. blat. Onpiu 
unceitaiu ; prob. Low L.bladum,abladiim 
(me. nun corn }i.u\ ested ), troiii abla- 
tum'^ (ibe e.iilated in, haivest, in nuduv.il 
t( Ms). Ablatum is propcily what h.is been 
L'.Uliereil in .ind c.irried oil. the imt.ij'hor is 
not unusual in the Indo-(Term.unc lani>;n:i;vs , 
thus Gr Kopirbs, tiuit, is lit. ‘destined to be 
(.irried olF, patlieied’; the Germ, htrb'^l 
nu.uis propel ly w li.it is earned otf. Ab- 
laliiiu beemnes i)lb\ {[) by -atum — e, 
su § 201 : (2) b) loss of iniii.il a, as m 
ul.iiu.iute in, duuiin/it. Hist. Grain, p. So. 
— Der. W(//rL,m (q v.), Wotur ((] v ). 

Ll.FAlIL adj, w.in, p.ile; of Gt rm. origin, from 
Si Aad. blanian (b iiish, livid) 20). — Dei. 

bb'nnr. 

LLFSSFR, va. to wound. Origin unknown. 
— Der. i/esoire. 

BLLTTF, adj. mellow, ovei-npe. Ongiii uii- 
know'n 

LLI'IU, adj. bine; of Geim. oiigin, fiorn O. 
II G blao (§ 20). — Der. Idtinr, /'/e/i.ilK, 

blpNi. t. 

'\ Blinde, </. shtetmg; fnun Germ blc/id< 
(§ 27'), — Der. blnuki. /lA/i/.ige 

BLOC, s/;i, a bl(Hk, lump; ot Germ, ongiii. 
liom O, IL (}. bloc (§ 20). — Der. Woy//er, 

dl l)lo(]U 0 ’C. 

tBloekhaus, s/a a block-house; intiod 
lately into the iiiiht.irv .iit, from Geim 
blnilhaus (§ 27). Blockhaus is .1 doublet 
ot bloru'^, q. V. 

i Bio CHS, o//, a blockade, investment, A 
wonl mtrod. ui the l6th cent., comes from 
the old Germ, lorm bluchhui'^, a little fort 
iiUemlid to Wocl the commumcatioiis ol a 
be.sicged toyvn (§ 27). 

IjLOND, adj. fair, light, (laxen. Or gin un- 
known. — Der, blondm, hlondw, blondi:. 

LldJtdpF.R, va. to block. See bloc. 

LLO’rTIR 'Se\ I'/r to sijuat, cowi r, < roiu li ; 
peihaps one. .1 tenn of l.ilcomy mad of 
a l.di on giihciiiig it.self up to loo^t on 
its peich {blot). Fiom this special meaning 
the woid gets (by one of those wideiiings ol 
S'gnilication spoken of m § 12) tlie general 
sense ol to gather oneself up, crouch. Oiigm 
unknown. 


BLOL.SE, (i) .s/! {locket (in billi.trds). Origin 
unknown. (:) s/. a smoik-lroek, blouse. 
Oiunn imknowm. 

Bld’E'I', sm. a coi nllower. O, Fr. hlein't.d'ww. 
fiom bh'u, i]. V. Fot Oil — // see § <j0. 

BLl'E'Fl'E, s/ a spatk (from In/t iron, etc.), 
a litiiaiy tulle, leii d’espiit. O. Ei. btlueftc, 
htlluc/tt\ m N*»nn p.itois birluetlc, dun. of 
hlluc (.sec hciinf). 'File prim, sense of 
bluette IS .1 sp.uk; thus Regmer spe.iks of a 
gie.it contlagi .itioii y/// 7 iah d'anc bin !tc 
heiue metapli. (, § ig) a little jioim is i, tiled 
.1 blut’Ui. a p.mMiig sp.uk ol wit. 

BLirrisR, va. to iiolt, sift (nie.il). O. Fr. 
htlnUr, bid(tti\ onggiiaily hureUO', to sill over 
the eo.use elolli btae. (j. v. b’er r / Me 
§ 134. As .1 ( oiifirmatioii ot thi'^ oiigin, 
we find burnt aro ■' lu the sense oi /'///Zir 11 1 
a I. at w'oik ot the iith emt.; .iImj tie 
It UM biinifillo .iS - bb/fiiii/. .ihallLT . — Der. 
bluivAU, bli/toi, /i////'.ige, blitf<.i\c, 

Boa, s/// .1 boa coiisirn tor ; the E bo.i'Ls.iid 
by S JiioiiK to be a D.ilm.iti.m word, ‘dr.u o 
. . . (]iitm gentili si'imoiie boiis vocant 
(Daliii.il.ie ) ', .md Fliny '-pi aks ot it .e. a 
sti.inge w’oid (N 11 , \iii. 14) ‘ laeiunt liis 
lidi m m li.ilia .ipj'cli.it.ie bfivac.' 

Bobbcho, a seoiice, sot ki t. Origin un- 
l:m )W 11. 

BobillO, a bobbin Oiigm unknown. 

BOt.WGE, sm ,t gioye, tine kit O h. 
mge, I’rov AoMO/'g-f’, fiom E. bo.scfit iciim, 
dim. ot bo.SCUUl I SI e Ao/'.). Eol -iiticuni - 
Mfgt' vee § 2 pS, lor tin* Iom of h see § J 

'1^ Bocal, s/// a wi(le immtln d bottle , mtrod. 
ill 1 f)th cent, tiom ll.Aou(//c(5 23). 

B(T ( E, M//. an ox; from L bovom. For 
O - CVN sie 77; V /(a r.i e eh.ingy m 1 .it , 
llioiigli we Imd p.i r.i 1 1 ed 11 s lor p.u.ive- 
redus III the Geiiiiann Euvs). is found m 
Er (O immil v /, sec § 140; and (2) 
foi Im.il V -- /, M e § ] ;2. 

BOHI'.ME, •-///. a Bohemian, a vagabe'/nd; a 
wold ol liisteiriea! ongm (^ ^,g)- 

IDIRE, /'//. to drmk ; from E. bibere 
13 ib(e)ro, regul.nly coiitrd. into bib’re 
(see ^ 51), has underg^one two chaiigi s . 

(1) br into r, as in scnb’re, rcrirc, § ibS. 

(2) Accented 1 becomes ot, m the c.ise of 1, 
as in fidem,/o/, § 68 ; m the case of i, as 
in eervisia, cervobe, § 69, note 2 ; in tlie 
case ot i long by jiosition, as m dig’tus, 
diiiQf, § 74 Atonic i becomes oi, wdien 
shoit, as 111 pile are, player, § 68; when 
long by n.ilurc, as in viciuus, voisui\ 
whin long by position, as in piscibuem, 
poisi>o?i. — Der. Ao/le (in the expression elie 
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€71 hnife, ‘^poakina; of wine; strf)nii; partir. 
oi /)Oi 7 -e, ^(.c tih-(jute),bn (O Fr. In-ii, conlid 
from bibiiLus, a barb, nous lorm of llic 
p.p. of bibtjrc) Foi loss of medial b m 
bifb)ulu.s see § 113; foi loss of final t 
see lor i -e see § 71. Tins loim, 

bibutiis for bibitus does not stand alone ; 
we tiiid pendutus, 111 tbe Lex Alaman. ; 
b.iltatns, 111 a decree of a n. ; red- 
dnUis, 111 a ( liartulaiy oi a d 
BO lS, s;//. wouil. I’lov. /^osc, It ho^ro, in 
oldest Low Lat. bo, scum, buscum, mean- 
ing wood. Origin unknown. Cp. I'aigl. 
h/rh. For u 01 sec § 8S ; for sc ^ s, ep. 
disciis,(/nis — Der. 6oiser, de6o/.ser, re^io/sei, 
hoi ei le, hoi/fjia I 

LOISSLAU, s;// a tuislul. O fir. />o/'''>e 7 , irom 
L bustollus', dim of busta, properly a 
vessel t<) nie.ouie giam ; see hoife. for st 
- sec Hist. Oi.nn p 73; lor u=-oi see 
§ <S8 , for -elUis -cat/ see § 2S2. 
H()ISht)N, a bever.ige, drink; from Ty, 
bibitioncm I'or loss ..fb. bi biition- 
ein see § 113; lot -tioncm - sso/i sec 
^ 232 ; for i - 01 see § bS, 
liOlTK, sy" a box, O Fi hoisfp, wlm li is 
sue ( essivelv bo.s.siela, boxid i, m Lai do( u- 
inenls ■ when we leaeli llu lAli cent, wc 
find the origin, l 1 form buxiela Buxieia 
Is the (u. Tn'u[io(i. Buxiela, att< r beeoimng 
bekssida by ( liamg- of x into ss (sec 150', 
and of u into o (see § 9^), is regnihuly 
eoiittd. into bos.s’eia Boss’da bceonies 
hr)is/e by (h.uigiiig O mlo 01, see § Sy ; and 
final d into /, see § 12 1. For ist — /V see 
§ I4S Jiotfc is a doublet of b//s/e, <] v 
/fin/c IS also us( d for the sot kt t or ‘ box’ ot 
a Joint, ,i mean,ign jueserved in sneh phr.iscs 
.is. se (leboiter mi hru'y, ‘to put one’s arm 
out,’ 1 e. of thi socket, emboiler mi os, 
‘to pm .1 bone in’, hoi>c 7 \ to be imiltoimed 
a^ tin loints,! e to lump. — Der /)odier,^'oLer 
lb)i 1 KR, vn to limp, halt. See boite . — Der. 
/nn/eiix. 

BoL '' 711 . a boh s, I’lll ; horn (m. /keAns. 
tBol . s/n ,i bowl ; from Kngl. hmvl (^§ 2SV 
BD.MLANCF, /. leasliiig, junketing. Ougin 
unknown. 

BOMllK, sf. a bomb An onomatopoetic word, 
§ 34 — I 3 er. />o///^arde, /yo//i6.u der, />o//;6ai de- 
ment. })innhcx. 

BOM HER, v<i. and 71. to swell out. Sec bombe. 
BUN, (idj. good; from L. bonus.— Der. bon 
{s?n. a good thing, whence a/m;mer, hi. 
prendre un bon pour (jmbjiie chose), bonne 
(s/A, boiiASsc, ho//ifiei, 6o/nficalioig bonbon, 
bonbuninl'ic, ^o/nuinent. 


t Bonace, sf. a calm smooth sea; intiod. 
m lOth cent, from It. boudCcia (§ 23). 

BOM), sin. a bt-unul. See hondir. 

BONDK, sf. a slniee, floodgate ; a w'oril of 
Germ, tuigm, from Sw.ib. bunte (§ 27).— 
Der. hondow, bonder, dekj/n/er. 

liONDlK, vn. to bound, hap : this sense how- 
ever is ( omp.ir.itively modem, and scaitely 
a[)j)eais heloie the i6lh cent. Oiiginally it 
meant to resound, re echo; in the Chanson 
dc Roland the cleph mt of Charleiiiagiic's 
in [iliew hundisf, tininpeted, more loudly 
ih.in all the others. Hondir ci>mes from 
L. bombitare’'b with ch.mee of conjuga- 
tion; sc{y Juvi. Bonibitare, eonlid. into 
bouib’taro (§ 52 ), i lunges bt into d: 
tiT loss of b set- ilist Giam. j), bi ; for 
t = dsee§ll7; form //see^lbo — Der, 
boJid (vcib.il siibsl.), /'0//(/is>rnu lit, \ehondir. 

r.OMlKLdv, -m, li.ippmess. Sec bon and heiir, 

BO.N'IIOMIE, '/ kmdlnnsb and sniglicitv of 
manneis, the <in.ilitics of ,i bonhoiipue, (j v 
Tins w'oid, m basing diupiad one in, is an 
instance of depaitim Horn sUicl tide, rauly 
met with 111 the langu igiu 

BONllOMME, ’'in. a kmdiv, c ,isy-g"ni;!; pi r- 
soii Si e bon and lojinme — De'. bonhoni e. 

I'Boni, sni, a bonus, a Lat. word, lit. ‘ of 

in 'od, * 

BOi\M’/r, cm a cap. The woid originally 
signified some kind of stnif d’hi-re weic 
robes de honnef \ the jdii ise chapel de bonnet 
is sevei.i! limes lonnd ; this was abiuiged 
into un bonnet, as we s.iy un feutre for nn 
chapeau de fcuhe (’ a be.ncr ’ t"t ‘ a hat of 
be.ivci”). Origin unknown. — Dei. bonnet- 
let, biuitulcwe 

BON 1 L, s/ goodness; from L bonitatem. 
ioi|- ilie loss ot 1 see § 32; and fin -tatem 
- -/<' SI e § 230 

i Borax, sm. bnr.ix: introd from the L'.ist, 
with many other dnin terms 30) ; from 
Ar. b II raer. Vet's, hoinah, cp. lleh. Burak 
(hghtiiing). 

BORD, sm edin-, border, hank, shore; from 
Ncth. /to;*/ (§ 20) --Der. bordiT, bordnu , 
a/?en/cr. ^\rbold^l, /^o/i/age, lebord, bord- 
ciean, bordi e (a l)ii)aiRide). -Anothei loim 
ol border IS brcjder, by tr.iiisjiosiiu'n ot r, sec 
afrefe and llist. Gr.mi. p. 77. The origin. il 
sense of hordtr is to ornament the edue 
{hard) of a g.iiimni, etc , with necdlewa ik. 
to make a border B\’ way oi ctMitirming 
this elvmoli'g) the Sp. hordar means both 
‘ to edyo ' and ‘ to emluoidcr,’ 

Boreal, adj. boieal, noitherly; from L 
boiealis. 
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liORGNE, adj. one-eyed, blind of one eye. j 

Oriion unknown —IX i . vhorgnvx. 

15 ()RNE, >/. a bound. iiy, l.indinark. O b'r. 
horine, in nth eenl. hod/te, Iroiu Mirov. 
L. bodina*, m 7th-cent. document. 'I'lie 
c'TU'in of the wool is unknown. B6d(i)na, 
conlrd. into bod’na, became bodne, wliuh 
then be*.. line btj/ifif by .tvsiinilatnig dll into 
iin, sec § ibS; then ns 11 beeome^ rl by 
dl^Slnlllatlon in iil’l arc, A// r/tT, so ;/// uiW///e 
becomes 7/1 in 6o;v/e, § 169. — Dei. bnr/ia, 
bortu^c. 

IXtSQbM'^T, sm. a thicket, grove; dim <'! 
boscus (see bo^s^, pr-'jxrly ‘ .1 little 
I]()'quet IS a donblel of Ixuiqiicl, q v 
IKJShE, ''f a hunq), boss. (X igm unknown --- 
IXn. 6ovsu, 6osMRr. hosM-lei, ^Ovsetti. 
lU )SSK, 'Z. a hawser. Oiigin unknown. — 
Der. endiosM.i. 

■j- Bosaeilian, sm. a boatswnain’s mate; 

intiod. tiom (ierm. hooti^iiuvin (§ 27). 

])(Vr, sm. a club-foot, (dngin unknown. 
Botanique adj botanical ; from Gr. 

lioTdviKJ] — Der. injfanxsXc 
RGTTlk s/. a tiU'ss, bumlle (of hav, eti-.\ 
from O. II. G. hb^n, a l.igot (§ 2 j)— D ei. 
6o//el(T 

rOT'EE, a butt, luitlier bottle; ofGuim 
origin, lioin bi(t/t (> 10); bo'fe (boot) is 
the s.iiiie wool. 'The trmsition liom the 
‘ leather bottle ’ to ‘ boot ’ is not {'e< ulnu lo 
Er, ; the Engl, boot is used to signily b nh'' 
foot-gear and the hi'gige-bo.x <>t a stage' 
coaidi. — Der. hotlvjx, /'oVine. I 

tBottc, •/. a ihrnX, lunge (in fencing); 

from It. hotta (§ 251. 

EOTTINE >/ a luU-bool. See hotte. 

EOrC, S 771 a Inu k. he-Ln>at. Origin uncertain 
probably C’eltn , G.tel. hoc, it is thought 
that the Gi.rmanie bach is not originally ot 
Germ, but oi Romance origin. — Der. 
howjum, /) 07 /Y?;etin, 6o?/c//er. 

Boucanei*, V<1. to ‘Inuean,’ smoke-dry; 
from boacafi, ‘a place wdieic the C.iriibbeis 
smoke their nie.it ; the w'oode*n huuilc on 
whu'h they set it to be smoked.’ (Littre.) 
Boucanier, .sm. a buccaneer. Origin un- 
certain ; see }<o 7 icafier. 

EODCIIE, s/ a month ; from L. bucca. For 
u <ni see § 90 ; for CC =cA see § 126 — 
Der. bm/cJivt:, txubouchcr, cmboucJiuiv, a- 
bnuchcr, bouchxd (properly to shut the 
mouth, close up an opening). 
r>OUCdlER, i/ri. to block up. Sec — 

Der. hoxtehim, /'oi/c^oniier. 

BOUCHER, ,sm. a butcher, properly^ one w'ho 
kills ‘bucks’ (hc-goats); BOUCHERIE, sf. 


the place wlnrc goat’s flesh Is sold (it \\ is 
eaten by the roininon lolk in the iniddh 
.igc''). d'he je.ilousy between corj 'oratn-ie 
in medkval times is well known, as is iKo 
the r'gour with whn h the division of l.iboui 
w IS 111 lint. lined and pioteited. As Lite ,0 
the ibth euit shounakeis, who made ikw 
shoes, might not act as ( obblers ; and tin 
col'bleis M . Ill to haw olteii sued them at 
the l.iw for inlimgmg then iigl ts Smnlir- 
]y the imdievil /-o//Oo'rs, i, e. the s.iK simit 
ot go. It’s ih sh, wcie not a'lowed to sell 
melt ot anv otlu i kind: thus w'e read in 
the Statuts de hi \Mle de Montj'elher, a i-. 

1 20q, A’i' ( 1 7 /i(iLi'l (!(' hntdnn no s/n vcnd 7 ula 
iiiiot dc ftdn — ‘ Minli.mts m boncht'rit' an 
toibidden to sell lamb’ lleie the won! 
h(i]ich(7ir viiuidc dc h(>nc (its proper sons' ) 
In contirm.itioii ol this duiv ot bondor 
we m.i\ note th It. htucoio, dLiived 111 tin 
s.une WM\ from J‘tccn, the lu-goit. 

BOUUHON, s/// a wasp (^ot stiaw'i; ot G rm 
oiigni (}( im, bh'-ik 27). 

BOl ('EE, ./. .1 bill k'e . Iioin L bucula \ 

‘ BlicuIii, umbo seuti,’ sa\w Isidori ot Se- 
tilli . Eot losv, ,i| the atoinr Cl si c § 5 l . 
foi 11-=^ o// St e §•; St), I'oncle in tin 

mitldlt .ig< s hadtht double sense ot a ‘shiehrs 
boss’ a. id ‘a ring’; tin hist seioc his 
.ihiiie suivi\(d, and is iiietaph. tlevelopt d 
in the Ao/zt/c t/t rhivenx iimdtts 'I'he first 
sense h.is disippeautl m tin ratlital, but 
rein mis in the di iiv. b/nti In r. whn h m vm 
e.nly El. WMs simply an ailj. Beloie tin 
Igth (in!, the ]'hr.ise i.m nn < cu bouc/in- 
(as oin Slid f/n jonr tmiD'ttr), 1 e. a shield 
with a bo's (Ao7/t/c); then the e[)i!hit 
diove out the siibst., and tioiii the iqtb. 
eeiit. oiiw.iitis the w'onl htniclnr is used as .t 
siib't.; see Hist. Gram, p log. 

B< )UDEl\,a7z to {'out, sidk , prob. of Gelt, origin, 
c{>, Wei g; o //z aiitl Engl !o 7 if . — Der Are i/oir 
(.1 wold eieated m the J gth i mt ), rie 

B(JUD1N, sm. a blatk-juiddmg Grigin nii- 
kiiown. 

BOUE, s/ mud, iiiire. Oiigin unknown. 
Del. Ao7/eU\. 

lUJlJEIE, \f. ,i bnov. thin, of boir ; orimnalK 
Aoyc, a buoy, in () h'l , liom L boja, a chain 
01 loj'e lastencd to a {)iet e ot flo itiiig, wood 
Eor .] -? see § 1 39 ; lor o~oie see § Si 

BOUKFER, vn. ti; }>iith, swell; an onoinato- 
{’oetie woril, see § 34. Boujf'er is a doubk-t 
ot bonJ/ii\ — Der. bonffb. 

BOGEHR, va. to {'ulf ig), inflate, and vn ttt 
swell; .111 onomatu{H>elie word, see (( 34. — 
Der. Am/y/'issure. 



BOUFFON—BOURG. 
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t Bouffon ^hi. a I'hfroiin; iiitrod. iii 
i6tli cent lioiii It. hi/jfo/u' (§ 25) — Der. 
honJ^l'onULWf, 

BOlUjK, sm. a closet, hovel, bul^e; from h. 
bulga^, a little accordin;^^ to hevtns, 

a word of Chinlish origin, ‘bulgas (hilh 
s.icculos scoiteos voc.mt.’ From ‘big' it 
passed to the sense of‘ box,’ tlunci^ met.iph. 
to that of ‘ a relre.it,’ a room as narrow and 
dark as a box. 1 he same mel.iplior sur- 
vives in the vulgar ‘■pccch of Pans; whence 
we can better understand how tins change 
came 111 among the Romans. Forul--o// 

§ 157 - — ^'or/gette. 

POUGKR, vn. to stir, ‘budge.’ Piov. h()Jt'<fai\ 
to disturb oiu seU , It hi.lirare, to bubble 
up; from L, bullicare*, fieipicnt. of 
bullire. Each ol the thice Roin.ince 
forms works a fresh step in tlic ch.uige of 
sense Bulltl 'cilro, regularly contrd, into 
bulPcaro, heroines bouoer b\ (hanging 
(1) uU into o//, see § 157; (2j care into 
g’rr, see adju^cr. 

Bougie, •/. a wax candle ; of hist, origin, 

§ ^^'ax candles weic made m tin town 

of Boui(ie m Algeria. — Dcr. /ro//geoir. 

BOUGON, adj giuiiilihiig. Origin unknown 

BUI'ILLIR, 17 /. to boil; from L btilliro 
For \i -ou see § 97; for Hi dl see (id . — 
Der. hotiilloWy hohdUn\\\LX ; J>utnU\^ boiallixty 
h(t}idlo\xi\ 

BOULANGER, sw a bak( r. Origin unknown, 
— Der houhvi<^€nc. 

BOULE, .s/. a bail ; from L. bulla. Forul - 
07/ see § 15,7 — Dei banh^t. /lori/ettc, /io?//on, 
6o///t’Versei, wliose proper meaning is ‘to 
make a thing turn like a ball.’ Eboider is 
pro[)crlv ‘to loll like a ball as one lalK.’ 
llnldc IS a dioubht 'if bldl(\ (|.V. 

] A > 1 / LEAU, .s;;/ ,i biuh ticn , dim ol O. 1 i. 
bnidc wliu h I/ittr(' t.ikcs lioiii a Gael, toim 
betulla of L. bctula . botulla is m Ph-iy. 
For loss of niedi.il t sec § 117 ’ '*1 

atonic 0 see § 52 , foi ii== 07 / see § 97. 

i' Bouledogue, sm. a bull-dog, lately 
iiitrod from Engl. Indldog (§ 2''^). 

BOULEVARD, .sm. a boulevard, bulwark, 
rampait. O. Fr. hmdevdit, bouUvcrt, boidt- 
lu'rc, Iiitrod. e.irly in the l^lh cent. Irom 
Germ. lydlwcrk, .1 fortihcatioii (§ 20). We 
know that originally the word was a term 
of mdit.iry art, meaning the terrc-plem, or 
platform of the raiiipaits. llie Boiihvaids 
of P.iris wire. Ill the time ot Louis XIV, 
simply the line of tortiticalious round the 
city : this, planted with trees, became a 
fashionable walk, and the word boulevard 


came afterwards to mean any walk or strc; t 
planted with tiees, a meaning (juite hacign 
to Its etymol, sense (§ Ig). 

BOULEVERSER, va. to overtlirow. See 
hold*'. — Der. hoidt'verscwmnX. 

Boulimio, .s/. vor.uny, diseased hiingir, 
irom Gr (iovKifxla. 

dBouline, a bowline; from Engl 
bowline (§ iSk — Dcr. houlintr. 

i' Boulingrin, s^, a bowling-green; 
Iiitrod. from Engl, Ixtivlin^-frrecn (§ 2S), 

BOULON, sm. a bolt, pin. See boule. — Der. 
houlonwx. 

BOUGhlElT, sm. a boininct, posy. 0 . Fr. 
bousquet, originally hosijmt, properly 
hois', the [dirase bouqnel d'nrbrcs is still 
used for a clump ot trees This sense of 
‘a little wood’ IS (jiiite plain in Mine, de 
SevigiKj’s phr.i'^e. II a voulu vendre uu / flit 
bou(|Uct qui faisait une as^ez i(ra'idt' hfautt’. 
'I'he piini. form bouquet is a dim. of L, 
bo.scum* ; see hois. For o -07/ sec ^ <Sl ; 
for loss of s sec § 148.- Dcr. hiiwpietdxit. 

BOUQIJIN. sm. an old he-go.it. See bouc. 

fBouquin, sm an old book; iiitrod. 
fiom Netheil. hveclin (§ 27). — Der, bou 
quiner, bouquinhiv. 

BOURBE, sf, nnre, mud ; a word of Celtic 
origin; Bret, bourbon 19).— Der, bourb- 

j cux, bnurb'icr, aubourbiX. 

I BOURDE, sf, a falsehood, ‘bouncer.’ Origin 
unknown. 

BOURDON, sm. a pilgiim’s stall'; from 1 >. 
burdo*, an ass. For 11 = 07/ see § 97. 
'Fins metaphor is not pcculi.ir to the Ro- 
ni.uice langn.iges: there aie ni.inv instancis 
of the aii.ilogv bi tween the stick whuh 
supports and the be.ist which c.irrics; the 
Sp multta means iilhci ‘a mule’ or ‘ .1 
Clutch’; It. mnhi me, ms .dsi'‘.i stick In 
the 17th (tilt the stalf w'.is c.dled ‘the 
coidcher's h.ukiicy,’ a plnasc answuing lo 
the Sp el ciibidlo df S From i^lo St bi.iiiciss 
horw, i.e. the jnlgrim's st.ill Sec § 14. 

BOURDON, (0 ^in the drone-stop in .in 
org.m. Ornpii unknown —Dcr bourdon, 
(tile drone, an insect whose bu//aiu; is like 
the S' und ot the oig.ins bouidon) hour' 
c/(;/mer, bou) i/o/n'ement. 

BOURG, sm. a boiongh, burgh; from L. 
burgus 't-, whuh usu.d'y me. ms a small foi- 
tified ['lacc, as m Vegetius, ‘ Castellum p.ir- 
vum, (jiiod burgiim coc.int.’ In Isidore 
of Seville the w-id has already got its 
modern sense; ‘ Btirgus,' he says, ‘ domo- 
rum coiigug.ilio. ipi.ic iiiuro non claiulitur.’ 
Fiom burgciisi.s ^ (^a foiin to be tound m 



BOURGEOIS — BOUVREUIL. 


Mcrov. dommcnt': : and in an litli-rcnt j 
dociinicnlwe liiul ‘Rcnu'ii''CS burgenscs ) 
we I’ct Fr, houn^roi'', a dueller in a Ixiurg. 
For u = 07 ^ sf(' § 9 ; — i)er />o;/r<.'adc. | 

B0UKGF01>, a IniMd.ei. towiiMnaii. Sec 

bnurQ^. For u ^ 07 / sei s' (>7 ^ ***•’ ® 

§ 63 ; lor ns s sec lint. Gram. j'. Fi. 

■ — Dcr. hoTtri^ioi le. j 

BGIJRGKON, ''777 a ‘bui^eon,’ bud, •'lioot. 1 
O Fr. otijniullv / 77 /ryoe , ol (Rim.! 

onion (^§ 20\ Trom 0.11 (j burjivi, to lilt,' 
I'rojx-rlv that wliu'h I'lnln s, lifts, as the liist; 
oiir[)i.s!i of a sjMoutnr' tiee — Der. honr- 

{ 

•f Bourgmestre, a bnn'omastcr ; ' 
nitrnd troin Gcim buri^innt i^ter 27 b 1 

lb tl'RR/XCl HR \f boiaiie. It. bnrrtv^ifir, 

Iroin Li borragiiiem Borrngineiiii 

havnii^ lost llu si’ll ibhs alter theaiiented 
syllable (Hist. Gram. )i pioduiss boto'- 

rache. For o 011 see ^ f 6 , for g- = e \the 

0 hr. form was bnmicc) see Jrai''C ; tor 
o-'ch see § 12 b 

I Bourrasquo, ^f. a squall: inlrod. in I 
ibth cent, trom It b'/yy(i<c:t (^ 25 ). j 

BOURRl'h U- hair, thx k , fiom Low L. ; 
burra* (a htap of wool), hoi n - see I 
§ (> 7 . The honyyt' of a run is tli< samel 
Wold, the wads beiuL' otdmanlv made of' 
woo! and hair. I'lom this uotd (onn.s! 
honyycy (^to lam the u.id, J)m/yyt\ Immikm, 
thence lo stiill , In nee the (bra. dtVxji/rrer, 
cm/)0777'7‘er, rem/'077>'7'er, ht>uy),u\y. bouyyvc, 
b'inrrn, bauyycl r, Aor/iaa U t, Aoierlet 
HOL’RRh'AU, 5 / 77 . an cxeditionei. Onion | 
nnknoun. j 

IIOURRI LKT, sin. a pad, tiislnon See! 

hvuyyy. 1 

BOURRUA]; ''f she-ass ; from 1 bnrri- i 
cits or lauricus m Lidoa.' ('i ^( \ ilc, | 
which means \ wiett licl Intic n.U' ‘minniisj 
quern viilcu' biincuin voiant.’ Fm u 077 1 
.see § 97 — Dei bony} rpiLX 
HOf RKU, ndj }>Levish, nabbed; conneeted 
witlOjoj/r/'cr, to cram oiw with insults, hec 
bnuyye. 

BOURSK, s/ a piine, exihanqn-; fmm L. 
byrsa, the Gr flvp^n. Foi y — 077 sec! 
§ 101 . — Dtr. /70777's er ; de/>o//rscr, dcd'07/;-s ; 

1 ijn/)0 777-'er, -(Hunt, -able. 

BOURS( )b'l' LFR. va. to [mil up, bloat; 
B()URS( )bh LF, ndj swollen, bloated, 
b(>t/y<f^()r/jlr, 1 . e [mlltd out like a j>mse. 
for etyinoloipv oe honf'^e and ^onlfley. In 
Wallachia h(y)/ujhi is nsod similarly: the 
word means htcially to inflate [nnjJn) hkel 
a purse ( 60 s), a jiaialld which contirms the' 


metaphor in the Fr word; see § i.} —Der 
hony^nnflwxc. 

B()l'SCl'LFR,r7a. to turn upside-down Orutm 
unknown. 

BGl'SF, s/. cow-diinq. Oiiein unknown 

Der. 6o/7silIer. 

■I'BOUSSOIO, sf. a compass; introd ni 
l6lh cent llom U bo^'-nln (S J^), [iropuU 
the little box in whnh the lucdle, etc , arc 
kept 

BGl r, s/r; an en<l. See bonfry — Der. dcAr;;//, 

em/<7j77A‘i. :F’7)/7'ir, 

tBoutade, / a ulum. lUak. See 6077 / 7 ’r 
B( tL'l'K-FN-'l'K/MN, '777, a biecdmiphorsc 
Si o bnufey. 

B( )DTF-l' 1' D, '777. a hnst(»(k See bon'yy. 

B' )1 'rFlLLK. '/ a b<-tlh , fioin L buticula ^ , 
loiind in the G'l'S'C-' ol Ri u lu 11: 11, Mf ( en 1 , 
and alter that m the uell-knoun ('a['itulai\ 
di Villis, Jinticula i' dim ol buticii 
which 01 curs m B.qnas with the exj'hnation 
‘ vasis genus’ - biitica is iii'in Gr (L'tis (a 
lli'-k) Buticula bdonus bmi'n/lc by 
(hanging ii) -icula nilo-7/7/c, see ! 

( 2 ) It into 0/7, '•ec <17. 

IF )l 'rhR, i’77 to put, set, push O Fr ho'ey, 
from hiau ki'li biiiitiri, b'lfiin (S 20', Ihr, 
boat (\eibil suhst . pioptrly that part of 
a body winch [uoIh s or touchis fr''t), 
6077 /ure (a (Utiing. th( }'!( C(' one puts into 
th( irioiin'i), 6077/011 ( that w'h ( h piidu'' out, 

maki s knobs on plants . thiiai l'\ an ilogy, 
plr(e>i)f wood or Ineti! 'biped hki bids'). 
boutefiU (whuh is used to set ill boitUt 
yi? 7 , til (Minsk 60 ///^ ('}i-fyit!'/ 'that uhuh sets 
going), la signal to (aiilrv to 

S( t theinsclvis III till' s,|,l,il( nrc-bnuttvil 
(an lulled buttuss, thing buttres,, an areh 
whiih pushes bai k a wal!), l>ni,i\)\x (a b.il- 
tnss)^ liout.uL (an atl.uk. [>iuh, intiod ni 
l()lh ((.lit. liom It ,is u .shown, see § 201, 
hy Its terminatnm ~ade). 

BOlJTKdUF, sj a simp; coriiijitid from 
apotheca. for the .indysis of thus irregu- 
lar Wold see §17-, \sluie it has been tnllv 
dis< iissc ( 1 , — I )cr. 6 o 77 /' 7 '/ 771 ( r Bon/ifjnit'y is 
a doublet of iif'OlIu ( iiiyy, (| v. 

BGDToN, S77/. a button Sic hoi/fcy , — Der 

/707//M7/ucr, (\rbf)}(0,ni,{.'r 6077 / 0/711 ! le 

B'U'Tl'RF, s/. a slip, (uUini^ Sec bouter 

IXlLVlFR, S771. a neatlurd. dioyer; from L. 
bovarius. For -anus .see § 19S ; 
for o ou see § Si. Another deny, of 
bovus is bouvdlfjn. 

BOID’KKUIL, S777. a bullfineli; from L. bo- 
variolus h a little luatherd, dim. of bo- 
varuis. For the cause of this name see 



BOVINE — BRAVE, 


§ 15. where it is discussed. Bov(a)riolus 
IS contrd. into bov’rioliis, s(.c § ::;2 , it 
thru heconu s hfn/'iirtuil hv cli.iD'Min]; (i) 
-iolus into -t'uil, see § 25/, ; (2) O into nu, 
scc^§ 81. 

Bovine, adj. bovine ; fr<'in L. bovinns. 

f Boxer, t/i. to box, Sp.ir; fioiii ibKi;. hnx 
28).-— Dcr. /'oxenr. 

BOYAU, stii. n put. (). Fr. hovel, orlpiiuillv 
hncl, It. huddh), Iroin L botelliis .in 
nitcstiiio, sausapu, m M.irti.il . used ot 
buni.ui intcsiiiics m tiie Ibiib.inc T.aws. 
‘S\ botolliim vnlneraveiit ’ ficcins m the 
Lex Kiisiomiiii (5, yA L<)i the clianpc 
ot nuMiinip see § 14. For loss ot the t sfc 
117; for -ellus— -en// s( c § 282. For 
llie nis( rtioii oi tfie y in tiu (). b 1 . h>)(l. < ]\ 
the ins(.iti()n ol h 111 such words as aivihir, 
t^oni ( ) Fr. cniuvy, 

FiKACKLlLr, <^m a bracelet; see/ners. Dun. 
otVnvKc/, w liK'b ausw( IS to L bracbilo f', 
wlm It IS found in tin (Lrnrunc Laws; 
‘Su'Miis iniilKri brachilo fmivint,’ Salic 
Law, 21), 37. For i e s( <j 68 

FjKALONNLR, va. to po.nh. See hriique — 
Der. hrat o;niiei . 

LK/M, ^^> 1 - r(‘sidiic of tar. Piov. }<riic. It. 
hrtiiro, fiom Scand (Nors t.ir, § 20f. 

LRAIKS, \f. I'l brect brs. I’lov. hriiyn. It. 
hrtua, fioin I., braca, a word winch bat. 
wi Iters consider to llivc ben'ii borrow (d 
fio'ii tb( (lulls — Der. de/nv/dbr, 

(l(''L-nv( r. 

FiKiMlvLlsK, tw to brawl, bawl; see hr<iin\ 
Di r. I>ritdl,\]d 

BRAlRls, in. to brav. (Anjpn unknown — 

1 \ r. ('/'noiieut, /'nrdler. 

BRAISF, •'f. glowin','; ( inbers Sjt hra'd. Port. 
hrdzn, a word ot (L 1 ni, orngin (§ 20), trout 
() \ /jcnso. to hauicii 111 liie.— Dt r hrdtser, 
r, eni/naiNe r. 

tBr timer, vn. to erv, as the st.ig does; 
a I’lovenyal, It.ili.in, and Span sh word. 

BRAN, sm bian; a wnard ol Celt, origin 
(Welsh hron, § I9\ 

BRANCARD, s;?/. a litter, bandbarrow; from 
hrnne, niasi . torin ot hriinr/ie, v. 

BKANCHF, ■/. a branch. From Bnt. hrnne, 
an aim, (^§ JO',. Cp. 1 . bvachitint. — Der. 
hrandun, yhrnndivx. ewdranclnx, (Mit- 
hrnjichc\nv\\\, hrantnrd (winch jio^h-iIv 
nie.ins a gre.it bough stiipjed of its 1< ,\<s, 
a gual slick , then the sh.itts of a (.iiriagi, 
then a litter iormed ot ciossed sticks). 

BRANClllF'-S, s/. /'/, brallcln^f, gills (ot a lisli); 
fiom (ir. Ai)dy)(ia. 

BRANDE, s/. heather. Oiigin unknown. 


ljRy\ND]sBOURG, sin. frogs (of a coal) ; a 
word of hist, origin (§ ggb mtiod in 17th 
cnit. in sense of a coat adorned with tnm- 
nniig, like those woin in 1674 by the 
sohluis ot the Flectoi ot Ihandenbourn, 
wlkii they <n1ered Fr.ince (Little.) 

'|- Braude vill, sni brandy; Irinii Geini 
hrnnntwrin (§ 27 ). 

BRAN DHL vn to br indish. pioperly to shalsi 
a hrnnd (swoid), tlicn to brandish an\ 
wcipon For such e\[)ansions of meaiiiiu'' 
see 12 Th" (). Fi. hnind is of (lerin 
origin tSe.nid. hnindr, 20) 

BRANDON, sin. a w^p of straw, trom 
Frankish hrnnd (§ 20). 

BRANLKR, vn. to sli.ihy. (ineiu unknown 
— Dir hranlr (veib.il sub;,!), }>rnnh)\n:. 
J>rn?de]\\v\\t, < hi tuder 

BRA(dLI'', 'in a br n h-houud ; of ( ieriii 
oiigin (O II G hmidv), \ 20') Tlu 
sigiiilic.ilion, .1 tool, liaie-biamed filhiw.is 
metaph. as stiijnd as a Innnh - IF r 
hrncnw, dim ot hrnipn’. a little bra' h . the 
I s.-rvant who looki d aftei thiiu was (ailed 
\\ndirarontuer fauconnur [xi)\\\ jmicon) 

I From tins s( ns(. hmeonnur has (oiiie by a 

1 natin.il tr.iikition tf) its present H'lkc ; the 

sfiv.mt in (h.irge of the (h g' hunted with 
th( m oil his own .KCount in his mast(r''- 
ab''( nce , thenee it comes te) mean .i 

ponhd 

BRA( (LFMART, a broadsw’oid Oiigin 
iniku' 'Wn 

BRAt^DFR, vn, to point a cannon Oiilmd 
unknow n. 

BRAS, sin an arm ; fiom T.. bracliiiini 
Brachia, by the regular chui'W" ot chi 
into Ci, and of ci into c (s, e ngt/uex), 
produced O. Fr. hrnce , this woid again 
iindeiweiit the ch.nn'e' ot c into ss (^v^^t 
nintfii'), and bi'came'' In (V'e (the dist.nne 
betwieii on('’s ('xttiuie'l .inn-, a l.ithoin). 
- — Der, hid'd, hcnssitd, (inhriV'n 
P>R ASIER, sin. a bia/ur. See /'xn/sc 
BRASfFR, vn. to stir up, mix togiBlun. 
O. Fr. hrttcfr, to make beer, from O ft. 
hrnce (malt) (). fr, hinire conus liom I . 
brace (ussd by Phuy, who atliibutes to 
the word a Gaulish origin) 1 at. bi'UCO 
had a d>iiy. bracirim (‘Bracium unde 
ceivisia tit,’ says P.iju.is') wliieh h.is j'lodiued 
the G Fr, In, he, see § 241: G Fr hr,uer 
has ch.iiiged e mto ss (sec aniitu ], whence 
hmsscr. 

* 1 " Brave, ndj. hra\e, sin. a luave man; 
mlrod m Thih cent, trom It hrnvo (§ 25). 
— Der. bniihi, Fruicide, bravAchy, binivv 
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HRAYETTE, sf. flap (of trowscrs). See 
hraie. 

BREDIS, s/. a sheep. 0 . Er ht'rhi'^. It. herhicc, 
from L. berbicem* Eor the transposi- 
tion of the r see af'refr and Elist. Giani. 
p. 77. Berbicem, i foim found as early 
as \h)piscns, is coiniuon in tlie Germaine 
T.aws ; ‘ Si quis berbicem furavent,’ Sahe 1 
T.aw (t 4, § 2'). Berbicem is another foiin 
of bcrbccem, to be touiul in Betromns 
(Fore = i ^ee § 59,) Berbecem, used Ity 
Eetroimis as a [)oi'ular Lat. form, answers 
to the vervecern of the literary lan:niai';e. 
Eor v = b see § T40. 

BRP.CHEh sf. a gap, break; from 0 . H. G. 
hricha (§ 20). — i)er. eAnV/jer. 

BRKCHET, sin. tlic breast bone, briskrt. 
0 . Fr. hrc^chcl, originally hn^thet, a word 
ot Celtic origin (Diet, bruchi'd, the breast, 

§ 19)- 

DREDOUILLER, va. to stammer. Origin 

unknown. 

BREF, ailj. short, brief; from L. brevis. 
For final V— / see § 1^2. 

BREF, sm. a ji.ipal brief; from L. breve 
(used lor an act, docuiiunt, by Justinian 
and Jerome). For fin.il v ■- f sec § J \z . — 
Der. brevet (.see nchever). 

BRKHAIGNE, adj. barren, sterile. Origin 

unknown. 

DRELAN, sm. bredan (a game of cards'); from 
hrelenc, of Germ, origin (^ 20), (Germ. 
bretlinf^, dim. of brelt, a board, whence a 
vlieebo.ird). 

BR(IX)(^l'E, f. a trmlsct. Oiigin unknown. 

DREME, s/, ,i bream. O. Fr. brcsnie^ from 
O. II. G. hrah-^eme (§ 20). 

DRETAIM)ER, vn. to crop close (hair, etc.). 

Uiigin iinkiii 'W n 

DRh /1 FLEE, f. a strap, br.ice. Origin un- 
knov. n. 

BJvK'lTE, f a long sword; origin uncirlain. 
Litlrf- says ‘ fcin. do /b-e/o/r ’ — Der hrettewx. 

DREUVAGE, sm beverage. O \x.bcin'r(nre, 
Sp htbni^e. It btvt'riii(icif), trom L. biber- 
aticiim'*' or biberagium (see Dueamn ). 
Biberagium, or bevcragiiiin+ is from 
biberare* (^trequent. of biberel Bi- 
b(e)rdgmm, contrd. into bib’ragium 
i § 5-^)1 prf’duccd O. Fr. heuvriH^e bv change 
(0 of -aticum, or -egium into -ogc 
(§ 24S) ; (2) of i into e (§ 72); e- eu 
\'' uiicoinmon ; (3) for b - 1/ see § 113 
Beuvra^e became hreuvai^e by the trans- 
position of r, discussed under dpretr, and | 
Hist. Gram, p 77. ' 

Just as biberaticum produced first 


beuvra^e, then brruvnj^e, biberaro (a 
medieval Lat. word) jvoduced, bv 
means of its comj).l. adbiberaro, tlu- 
O. Fr. aheiivrer, whuh has buoine abreuver 
as heuvrai^e has become Inu'uva^e. 

BREVET, svi. bievet, letters-patent. See 
href{ 2 \ 

1 Breviaire, sm. a breviary ; from L. brevi- 
ariiim (a manual, and, in jiarticular, 111 
eccles. language, a manual of daily prayers'). 

BRIBE, s/. a hunch of bread. Pic hnfc, of 
(\'lt origin, bom Dri t br(va, to bie.ik (§ T9). 

t Brick, sm. a brig ; from Elngl. bri[( (§ 2S). 

BRR'OLE, sf. a c.ilapnlt, then (in billiards) a 
stroke olf the uisbion, (m gunnery) a 
ricochet, or a sideglanring sluU, then figura- 
tively, the turn of a tiling caused by resist- 
ance, thence used of ends atlaiiud by 
indirect means (whence de bncole " in- 
directly), then (of water carriers) a breast- 
band. Or'gin unknown. 

BRIDE, </. a bridle ; of Gcirn. origin ( 0 . H G, 
bntd, briCtil, § 20). — Del. bnder, brtdou, 
(\rbridi r. 

BRIEVETEh f. brevity ; from T..brevitatcm. 
For o /csee § 56; bn tatern --=/<' see § 230. 

t Brigade, f. a bnga(h’ ; mtrod. m ibth 
cent, from It. brtj^dfa (ihvision of an army) 
(§ 25). Brii^adf IS a ilonblct of /m/g/oV. 

Brigand, sm a bngmd. d’liis word, winch 
originally sigiiifie<} only a foot-sohiier, was 
introduced m the l.jth renturv, from the 
same source with Angm/e, wx.brif^uc (q.v.), 
which also .qipe-us first in the 14th century 
• — D(i. brtgiiTid.ive. 

BRIGLE, sf an intrigue. From It. brt^^n, 
stiile (§ 25).-- Der bn<(ueT, brii^uem. 

BRILLKR, vn. to glnttr, shine; from L. 
beryllaro* (to qeiiklo like a pK'noiis 
Stour, lonii E. EmrylUish For hov efo 
cp perustularc, 6jm/er. 'I'lns luss, otln r- 
uisi' very raie, .s found in other vowi Is, 
as ill (juiritare. iner , corrosus, creiix ; 
('orotulare, croidrr: it also oemirs m the 
S( coiid ch grcc in the Er. forms f<liifcr 
{hclitler), bluette {beluette). brnuefte {Jierou- 
effe), ( tc — Der. brdlAut. /'nn/Zanter. 

Brinibaler, vn to rmg (.1 bell) rontinuall}'. 
Grigm unkiiowii.^ — Der. hrimbale. 

Brimborion, sm. a bauble, toy. Grig n 
unknown. 

BRIN, sm. a blade (of grass, etc ). Origin 
unknown - Der. Zm/;/dille. 

BRINDE, sf. a toast, health. From Germ. 
hrintren (§ 20), used in 0 . Fr. phrase ‘ fa ire 
une brms^ue .i’ = to toast. 

BRIOCHE, sf. a cake. Grig n uukiiowu. 
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BRIQIIE, 5/. a brick; originally a fragnicrjt. 
'I he Bresse paloib has the phrase hrufue de 
pnin for a piece of bread. (Jf Germ, origin 
(§ -o). (Kiigl. hricTi, A. S. hnrp, a fiagmeiit). 
— Der hriqucUpx, hri'p/cU T, hriquLi 

'I' B rise, \f. a bre( 7,c; a sea-lcim introd 
towards tlie end of the 17th cemt. trom 
bingl. breeze (§ 2(S). 

BRISKR, vn. to break ; from O.IT G. brLtfin 
20). — Der bus (verbal siihst.), brisve, 
/<r/sant, ^n'/'-cur. /n•/'^CIne^t, brtwne. 

BROC, v;/2. a iiig. Oiigin unknown. 

BROCANTI'R, va to deal in screnul-hand 
goods Origin unknown. Cp Knel Xo broke 
— Der brocant.iuy. broenn/vnr. 

i'iBrocard, sm. a taunt, leer; a word of 
hist, origin (§ p, ’) In the middle ages, 
in seliol.istic pliiase, brocdrd (S<hol l>at 
brocarda) nuant tin* ‘ sent(‘ne<\s ’ of Bio- 
card or Bure hard, Bisln'p of Worms who 
(.(implied twenty books eif ‘ Kegidac Le- 
clesMstieac.’ 

1 B< 0 ('; \R'r, sm brocade; fiom brorhart, a 
sti (1 brorhi'e with gold. Se< broche 

BR^X'llK, sf. a ‘■pit; fioin brocea"*" (a 
iieidle, (ki. fioin broccits, iistd by I’laiitus 
lor a point, a sharp tootln — Der. ArocAcr, 
brricJicXXQ, cm/iror/ier, bnu'hmc, brnchnio , 
brocheX, dim. of broche, a woid which in 
(). F. meant a juke, so called by reason of 
Its ['ointcd head; this riictiphor is not 
pediliar; Engl./'/le is .1 similar c.ise (§ 13) 

BR()C 111 'K. vd to stitch (a book). See 
brochc . — Der. br^ i hxwe. 

BRODHIsT, sm a juke. See Id-orhe 

BR{)DK(JU 1 N, s;;/ (i) a buskin so< k : (2) 
a liail-i'oot. Sp, It. botzdcchino, 

(lom k !ein, broseLn (§ iok 'I'tie It. and 
Sp. h.ue k( [It the Hi in s while the It. 
lias changed it, veiy 11 regularly, into the 
diutal (/. (M. Do 7 V holds th.it brodeqtnn 

rejucseiits tie Ai rherqtti, whiili rcaihed 
Bolt 111 the loim tiio'^equin, whence 6 ose- 
quin boderjjafi, brodf<pdn . Tattle.') 

BRODh R. to c mbioider. See border, of 
wliiih It is .1 doublet ---Der. brodrnc. 

BKOMdIER, v?i. to stumble. Gngui un- 
known. 

Broiicliies, sf (L (or branehies') (Med.) 
ih<^ bionehiis; fioin Gr. pf)i>y\os. — Der. 
/'ro 7 /r/nte. 

fBroilZO, MZ2. bronze: introd in l6th 
(ent, tioin It. /';*o7/zo (§25) Dir. /n-o//zcr. 

BROSSK, s/, a brush. 'I'his word, maw sig- 
nifying a piece ot wood stuck with biistles, 
formerly with couch-grass or heather, is an 
example of restriction of meaning, sec 


§ T2. Bros'^e, I.ow I,, brustia*, from 
O. H, G. hrusiin (§ 20), signified at the 
beginning of the Fr. language, heathei, 
bloom, and only slowly took the meaninj' 
ol a branch of biooin used to sweep away 
dust. This origiiul si use of the word 
((p. brnu'^sadU"^, brush-wood) remains 111 
some phrases and usage .s Sj'eaking ol 
woodland, brushwtuxi is stdl called une 
bro'<se; to Mu at’ a thuket in hunting- 
speech is still c.ilU d /uosser, r{) the Englisli 
phrase ‘to brush the (overs’: so Roiisard 
s.iys, II brossa hnii^^ueoinit sdn<x trouver 
iiulle proie; and Saint -Simon c\en uses the 
word m the gcmral si'mc of [lassing or 
(lossing, Le prcuiter pn'dderit brossa (i 
trdvers la compaigtie et di^piimt. So Engl, 
sjieaks of ‘brushing aiross a lii Id,’ ‘brush 
past.’ This verb bm^'^rr, to traverse, i ross, 
cMsts still in the deny rehrnit^^er, oiigi- 
n dly ro^irosser. Lastly, /u'';7/ssn///e, 111 tlu^ 
16th cent brcosddle is tin dim of D-rosc, 
and signillis ,i Intle biOKse, a little brush 
BRoLKl, Sfn. cauille broth. '1 he broth 
whnh Le I ont.niie’s lo\ siivis up for the 
stork IS hrouel Like It bfoiietto, which is 
the dim ot It br(ido, hroutt is the dun 
Ml e> of () Fi brou, wliu h is fiom the lyow 
L. broduin .md O II G. Jirod (gravy) 

( *> 20' Foi cliaugi ol broduni into kro// 
s(‘e djf'idina^e \ ten the loss ot cl see § I 21 
BRtiLLTTE. s/. ,i w ’ eelbarrow' . m 12th 
(ent. beroi/dife, Walloon berouette 'Fins 
woid sign tied, as late as the iStli (ent , a 
little two-wheekd truck, in Louis XI\’’s 
days It was a chaisedi-j orteur on two wdieels. 
Ill the Ifithccnl it w.is a cart of considerable 
si'/e, for A'idt<'‘ do la h’lgiie speaks 01 c/cs 
chirrettes et brouettes (pa eshnerit hrentri'e 
de Charle'- VIII a Fbaeucc. Brunette or 
ratlu i beronttte (the ongiiial orthography) 
is dun. ot Idiidie^- (tor dim. in -ette sec 
§ 2S1). lit rone is fiom L birota, a two. 
whei h d car. Tor bi be sie bi-^: toi 
rota )une^ccr>nr. d'lu C) Fi beruuetfe 
is con'rd into bmnt'te by diop['iug the e, 
see brdhr , but m many patois the old tor in 
is stdl iiU. lined and the w'ord is pioncd. be- 
roi/tttf 


BRODILId-.R. va. tommn’c, cmbioil. Origin 
unknown. — Der. hrnndlc (ceibil subst.), 
brondlwy. brondknc, brondlou, xVhroudlcr, 
vwxbroudler. 

BROlTR, vn to blight. 1 roin M II G. 
hrnejeti, to inflame, heat (^ 20). 

’ BRUl'SSAlLLES, sf. brushwood. See hros^e. 
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BROUT, sin. shoots of youriL^ wood. O. Fr. 
bronst, origin, illv ,r word of (icrni. 

origin (A. b. to Inirgcon, sprout, 

§ 20). — Dcr. hrom^x (to bruwsc, lit. to eat 
the hrnvt^y or shoots), /'ro/zOllcr. 

BROYKR, i’O. to grind, (rndi; piob. a woid 
of Gel nr. origin (Giotli. hnknn, to breik, 

§ 2o). The Lat. bneare'* which si>iings 
from the Germ. woid. reguhirly prodrn ed 
G'oy'f’r. just .IS jilicaie produced y 7 owT, i|. v. 

BRU, '-f. .1 daugliler-m-l.iw. O. Fr. brut, from 
O. li. G. prn', a biide (§ 20). 

fBrilgnon, sm a nectarine; intiod. in 
ibth ((-lit. from It. hriK^ua (§ 25). 

BRl'lNF., /, line and cold ram, dr.z/le. 
Uninii unknown. 

BRriRK, vn, to roar Oiigm unknown 
(Littri'* suggests L. rugiro). — Der. hrm\. 
(ihruiXtx, ^n'//issemcnt. The pros p. ol 
bruire is hruyant, retaining the older form. 

BRUl r.sui.aiioise; fr.L brugitus*. 'Sic.i^bruirc. 

BRULK-I'OURPGINT {\),loc ndv originally 
used of a gun dneliarged so neir .is to 
sot fire to tfie f'onrpcnnt. doubfer ; then. 
Irgniativc Iv, of sjieech, vvlun ' lie sa\s .1 
thing fine to face; point blank is used m 
the same wav. See In nler and pniirp(:Uit. 

BRl'BFR, 177 . to burn: tonmily hruder. It. 
hrustohire, from L. perustiibire to burn 
cntiiely From iistus, {laiiic. of urcro, 
came the verb Listaro, whence ag.nn the 
dim. UHtiilaro t whn h is to be seen in O. Fr. 
nder or vrUr, and () Sp ushir, for ust'btr). 
Just as ustus prmluced iistiilare so per- 
UNtus produced, with intei nu date per- 
ustare, the form perustularo (which 
remains almost uiu h.mged in It bru'^lnhirt') 
For change of perustularo Into bn, der'. 
— perustiu dare !"S( s its fi 
perus'tlarc is contid lu’o pTii.stlare hy 
losing tile first vowel, see brilhr-^ p be- 
comes b, ste § Til; ne\t brust’lare. by 
assinnlation of tl into II and leduction of 
II into I (§ it Si, betomes bruslar, then 
G. Fr. hruder whence btiller by ud - ul, 
S' e ^ J4S. — 1 )( r b) n/\,xr, bnifoX, bnlli^xw. 

'f Brumairo. sw I’.nnnaire (the second 
month of the R( pnblu .m Ca'eiuhir, fioni 
(Tt. 23 to Nov 2 1 ). 

Brume, \f. fog, mist; from L. bruria — 
Dir. hruuiLWX, bnan.i\e. 

BRl'N, (utj. brown; Irorn O. H, G hi ihi 
(§ 20). — Der hniuc (''f.) ; hnnin, hnui- ^ 
issage, /u7/;/Atre, eni/'r7/;/ir, r(m/)n/;or. 
i" Brusque, mJj. brusipK sharp, short (ml 
maniiei) mirod. m ibtli ctnt. from It | 
brwco ;§ 25). — Der. bni-qucx, brus<ih(x\t. 


Brut. adj. raw, unwrought, unci Itivateii ; 
from L. brutus. — Der. bn((.\\, hr/(/alite, 
/>r///ahser, hrutalemewX. 

BRL'YANT, odj. noisy. Sec bnnre . — Der. 
bniyawmrnt for bruyautiucnt ; see abon-’ 
daminent, 

BRUY?iRhi, s/. heather. 0 . Fr. bruiere, from 
L. brugaria*, heather, found m several 
Lat. texts ol the early middle ages. The wool 
conus fiom (ielt., a dim. ot Hieton hi iry 
i(j). For the p.issagc from brugaria 
to bn/yh'e : ~U)T loss of g s e nllier and 
§ 131; for -aria = ufee .see § 19S. 

lU'ANDIER, sm. a bleacher. See A/oc. 

Bubon. sm. (Med.) a tumour (m the gioiii); 
trom Gr. 

Buccal, (tdj. hue cal, reliting to the month; 
from L, bucc.ilis. 

BD'CHF; s/ a log of wood. O. Fr. busehe, 
Fr.)V. busra, from F- bosca*, feni, torni 
of boscum ; sec hoi^. hor-ca - -e//e sic 
§ 12(>; tor O — u t'ce curie.— Der. A/u/eer, 
A/h Aeion, 

Bucolique, adj. bmohe; from Gr. Borneo- 

ArV(U. 

t Budget, s/rr. a budget; mtrod. .it the fill 
of the Finpire (1S14) iron) Fiigl. biulott 
(§ 2'^). 'idle hnglidi hndpet was originally 
a French word, O. I x, bouit^etfe, dim. of 
hf)r/l<>e, a puise ; and houbj^e is ot (iaelic 
ori'Mii ( § I 

lib KF. syi Ive. Otigni unknown, — Der. A/oin- 
(liei. A//.niderie. 

BIT h H'r, sw. ,1 cupboard, .side board, bullet, 
( )rigiu unknown. 

BlTTTTd, sw. a biitlalo; fioni L. bufaUis*. 
lucd by 1 orlun.itiu. a si-( oml uv ioiin of 
bubalus. — D<i, Aij'/Zetm A/^/ctene. 

Pd '(JLF, s/v. a 1 ugle , from J.. buculiis, 
being e itiier m.iele of or like to .m ox -In 10 , 
.siinil.iilv tlu‘ woid A/eg/e m Fngl. siginhes 
both .\ young ox and a w lud-instrunu nt. 
/lu<^le IS a doublet oi bupjlr. 

Bids, ^m. a box-tiee; from L, biixus. 
For X - s see § 151 ; .leceiitcd U becomes 
Ul, see §9!). — Der. (For the eX- 

1e-iu on of se use see § 1 2. 'l 

' P>ldS'"()N, sin. a luidi See huis 

Bulbo, S7/0 .1 I'u'l), liom L. biilhus, 

Bullo, ef. a Inihhle ; Iroiii T, bulla. BuUe 
is also the little hall c»f metal appended to 
the seal ot Ictte rs-patent, whence the name 
of Are//, given to pa]>al lette rs-patent. }iulLe 
a elonblet of hill, q. v. 

+ Bullet in, swi. a hullctln; mtrod, in ibth 
cent, from It. hnlletmn, a little bulla ( § 25). 

^ BLddE, v/ drugget, coarse w'oolleii cloth ; irom 
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L. biirra*, whirli is a roiif'h red cloth, Gr. variant of houter^ q. v. — Dcr. hut (verbal 
nv^pos. Nnbilii, hornbih lunp.itur pnr- Mibst ■ properly the point one aims at, 
pura burrae, sa^’s ,in eja^ram .ittribiiti d where one wishes to end), houter, Ttlmter, 
to Eu( ( rias.— Her. /);/rcau, wfuillcn stnll : idu/f, t^hbut, <\h/>u/er. 

tu (ic hurrnu, yAys Iloilean); then BUl'lN, s;rz. booty ; of Germ, origin, M. H. G. 

a table (ovukI with baize hiBen (§ 20).— Dcr hutim^r. 

BUREAU, s/;r. a writing i.dile. See hure — liUTOR, sw. a bittern. Origin unknown. 
])er. A//raIiste, O/rerr/zcralie (fioni hi/yeiiu Ihe stupidity of this bird is proverbial, and 
and cratie; cp. ans/ocrntie, democralie), hutur is nut-iph. used lor a stnjnd fclhmv 
/o/mr/zciate. just as hu'^e (a bird oi prey which cannot 

BURE I IE, sy. a cruet; dim. from the same be tamed lor hawking, q. v.) is used 

root as the verb hoire. Ongm unknown. BUTTE, s/" a butt, rising ground, knoll, 
t Biirgrave, sni abuigrave; mtrod. Irom O. b'r. J>ute^ fern, form of hut, q. v. Thc'-e 

(him hurlypfrdf (§ 20). two woids had tlic same pniiiitivc meaning, 

t Burin, sw a graver; introd (see § 25^ as is scon m the phiase etre en butte d 

iioin It biirino, an instrument for [i.cicmg scM'/r de hut d. The but bsing usually 

'I' B It r 1 G S q U 6 , ddj hurlesipie, liid'co U'- ; placed ou a rising knoll, the word presently 

miiod 111 iblii cent, trom It. JuoIi^cj came to he used for the knoll itself; and 

then the origin i! mcanii g perished. 

■f Burnous, s>n, a burnous iloak, introd BUVEUR, sin. a ilrmker. O. Fr, henveur, 
bv tiavelb IS liom Atm <1. Ar b'lrnn^ lo) obb r still origmallv /ifi'for, iiom L 

f Busc. sui a busk, bust ^or '-tayO . also bibitorera (m Isidore ot Seville), Bibi- 

writTen Ijusque and hu^te in iGib (ciit.a (t'orem produced /lect’or bv loss of rm.dial 

( o'Tiip ion ol It hu'^tn (§ 25) S< e /o/s/c t, see §117. and the twni atonic i’s betan c 

Bl'SE, s/ a bu/zaid ; liom E bitleo, a c. ‘■ce § 68. Bevcor became htvmr bv 

sp.iirowliawk m I’liny Em ( li imn of -teo (Imigingco into eu, see § 7«) ; thsii J>eu- 

mto -sf, ihrough -tio, s^c ni^tnrer - 1)( 1 b\ elianging the lirsl vowel e into cu, 

hw'vA. I'Fobably under iiifliieneo of the v, and 

■f Baste, sw a bust, mtrod. in l6th ciiit. thiallv by ebaigge of cu into ?/, see 

troiii It bi/^to (§ 25). Jiu'^te is a doublet § So. TliC Sp. bevedur. It. bevifore, coii- 

of /imVe. q. V. tirm this derivation. By a translormatioii 

BE'T, s;h, an aim, mark. See buter. Bui is like tlie above, bibentem becomes huvant 

a variant torm with bout, q. v. (for the clianges see above), whence br/i/nb/f’, 

BU’ri'iR. Vii. to strike, in (_). Fr ; but m huvefte, etc. 

no d. Fr. lestruted to (ert.ini sju'cia! mean- tBysSUS. on. byssus, a kind of tine linen; 
mgs. Etymologieaily buter is a dialcclial the L. byssus. 


C. 


CA, ndv. here; from E. ccc’aC^ (compd. of 
ecco-hne. liki ei ( istc, cccillo, lor ecce- 
iste, CLte-illeb For loss ol the h see 
§§ EeCP means ‘ here ' in several 

7th aiul 8th ( eiit. documents, e. g ‘ Baruitcs pernatural beings. From the sense ot occult 

ecco babeo nniltos,’ ‘ I have here many le- measures, secret elhnts to attain one’s end, 

latmns.’ The phrase ecce liac is therv fore comes the iiuulein v,gimlcation of cabal. 
pleonastic. For ecc’ac - ca see ce. whence tlie verb cabaler. — Dcr. cahakr, 

(^A (oiitr. of cela, q. v. cnhn/istique. 

tCabale, s/. cabala, cabal; 3 word of fCabail s?n. a hooded cloak; introd. in 
Heb. otigm, meaning properly the Jiwmh l6tli <ent. trom Sp lyahan (§ 26). 
traditional inteiprctanon of the O. Test., CABANF, s/ a cabin ; from capanna* (in 


from ITeb. bahala, traditional teaching 
(§ This word in the middle . ges 

sigmlied (l) a secret interpretation. ( 2 ) a 
nn ‘'tenons scieiue of commerce with sn- 
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Isidore of Seville: ‘Tugurlnm p:irva rasa 
est; hoc rustici capanna vocant.* The 
Iona cabanna is to be seen in the 8th 
cent, m the Rciclienau Glosses). For p - b 
sec § III. Cabatte is a doublet of cabine 
q. V. — Der. cahnnow. 

CABARET, sm. a public-house, tavern. Ori- 
son unknown. — Her. cnhnretxcr 

CABAS, sm. a frail, basket of rushes. Onein 
unknown. 

t Cab e start, sm. a capstan ; in 17th cent. 
cnpe'^lan, introd. ftoin Eng. capstan (§ 28). 

t Cabine, a cabin; introd. from Eng 
cabin (§ 28). Cabine is a doublet of cahane. 

t Cabinet, sm. a cabinet; introd. in i6th 
retit. Ironi It. f^ahinetfo (§ 25). 

I’ABLl'k sni. a cable ; from L. caplum (found 
in scii'^c of a cord in Istdoie ot Se\illc 
beside the form capulum). P = probably 
indicates a Provencal origin 

CABOCUE, .s/. head, pate, noddle; dim. ol 

L. caput by sulhx oceus (§ 242), 

which IS to be scai in epinoche, pinoche, 
etc For p = b (caput is cabo in the 
Salic Law) see § nr. 

t Cabotage, SW. coasting: introd. from It. 
cnhotns^f^io (§ 25) — Der. cahoicm, cnhot\\\ 
(a ‘•trolling comedian, who goes from vil- 
lage to village, lust as the coasters go from 
poit to port). 

d'Caboter, vn. to coast; probably from 
t! e great sailoi -family ot Br.stol, the Cabots. 

Cabotin, sm. a strolling player. See cabn/ap^c 

T Cabrer, vpr. to rear, prance, like a goat 
on its hind legs; introd. in l6th cent, from 
Sp cabra (§ 26). 

Cabri, sm. a kid. O. Fr. cabrit, from Prov. 
cabnf, which from capritiim (a goat 
in the Germanic laiws), tiom capra. 

t Cabriole, sg, a caper; in Montaigne 
cnprinle; introd. in l6lh cent. Irom It 
(d/Tiol't (properly the leap of a kid). Ca- 
briole is a doublet of chcvrcuil, q v - - 
Der. cahriohx, cabrinlii (a two-wlicelcd 
carriage which, bung light, /en/>s up). 

Cabriolet, sm. a cabriolet, cab. See cabriole 

CABUS, headed, of a vegetable, cabbaLi^e, used 
<^nly with the siibst. chon; from It. cap- 
pHccio, dim, of capo. Calms has retained 
the single p, changing it (§ III) to h 
The corresponding Germ, term is Popjkohl 
(lit. liead-{ abhage), which sliows what the 
origin of the word is (§ ig). 

T Cacao, sm. cacao, cocoa ; intnad. at end 
ot ibih cent, from America (§ 32). — Der. 
cetcaolier. 


t Cachalot, sm. the sperm-whale ; iritrofl. 
from Engl, cachalot (§ 28), a word not of 
English but of Catalan origin. 

tCachemire, sm. cashmere, a kind of 
Stull oiiginally worn in Cashmere (§ 31). 

CACHER.i/n. to hide, conceal ; liom L. coac- 
tare fhcqnent. of cogo),to press together, 
whence by extension comes se cacher, i.e. 
to rroue'h down, to hide oneself. Cacher is 
used in the active sense of ‘ to press under 
foot,’ in the line of Ronsard, A puuh 
dcschaux cache Ic viti riovcan^ ‘ Barefoot lie 
jircsses out the grape,’ which proves the 
origin of the word without doubt. Similarly 
It (piattn signifies both concealed and 
comjiressed, 

Coactaro produces cachcr (i) bv chang- 
ing ct into ch, w'lnch is unusual; (2) by 
suppressing tlie o before a (cp. ( oag’Iare, 
O. Fr coatller. cailhr). — !)< r rnr/re (verbal 
siibst ), encAette, cachat (riglitly that which 
serves to hub' the eontents of a letter), 
cachoWex (whence cachoi, verbal subsl.), 
ene^ott(‘rie. 

CACBlE'r, 'fu a seal, stamp. Sec cacher.-^ 
Der cachefex, der ac hctc\ . 

CACHOl', on a dungi on This word, ori- 
gin. illv miMiiing ( - -e/re/re///*’) a hiding-place 
(Ainhiois* I’are spioks ot ( achot'^ th ^ hltci 
so/o'rrgf’s'', IS the verbal suhst. of cachotter. 
See callin'. 

Cacocliyinc. atlj. ‘cacochymic,’ j'eevish ; 

troll I (Jr /lo/fdyiqaos. 

Cacographio. s/ ‘ caeomaphy.’ had-spell- 
im;; tr"m Gr KciKoyi>aijHa 

Cacologie, s/ ‘c.uologv,’ had choice of 
words. Innii Gr. nnKoKoyia 

Cacophonic. / ‘cacophoii\ j irring sounds, 
a fault 111 elor'ution: Ironi Cx . ic<LKvp>ujrin 

Cactus, on. a <a(tus; from Gi /rd/rros , 
also cactier. 

(iADASl'KE, on. a ’cadistre,’ idlinal report 
on real pioputv O. Er. capdmtie It. 
cata^fra. from I, capitasl niraa 01 capi- 
.stratum'' (a re'uster serving to regulate 
iiKulence of taxation), der. from caput, 
which 111 Class. Eat. is used for the capital 
sum ot a conliihiition. I'he Sp. similarlv 
has cabpzon lrr)m raheza (the he.id). 

Cap(i itristnini Ioms its 1 according to 
rule, sec § 52; and Ix'romes cadastre by 
changing pt into d, as in male-aptus, 
vialade , captellnm*, cadet. 

Cadavre, sm. corpse, fiom L. cadaver. 
— Dei cm/iU'enqne, cadaverewK. 

CADEAD, sm. a gift, present; propcrlv tlie 
flourish with which a writing-master adorns 
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specimens ot skill ; 111 this sense it is 
found in 1 6th cent.: then it came tn mean 
a Inhe, an ayreeablc pastime of no value. 
Faire des cmicanx was uscnl for ' to amuse 
oneself with trillcs’; then cadenu was used 
for amusement, entertamiiRnt, Ifte : thus 
Motii're, in the iMaria^fjc force has y anne les 
visites, les cad can x, les proinctuide^, en un 
mot toutes les chosen de f laistr. The word 
IS especially used of enteitamincnts jnvm to 
women; 111 tlic 17111 cent, the phiase don- 
ner aux femmes vn c a dean de mu^npic et de 
dance was used. From tins phrase donner 
un cadeau comes tlie modern sense of a 
{present. The word is a good ev nnple of j 
the wav in whicli words diift avay from j 
their original sense. Cadeau, O hr (J2thj 
cent.) cadely was ongiiially a wnting- 
m.ister’s llounsli, a soit of talligrapliic 
‘chain,* and cfiines, through the IVuv., liom 
L.catellus (dun. of catena, a (ham); for 
t -- d see §117; for ellus -■ eau sc e § 282. 
t CadenaS, sm. a padlock, in Rabelais 
catenas. Introd in l6lh cent, fioin It. 
rafenaccto (§ 25). — I)er cof/emoser. 
t C adenco, f ,1 ( .id< lu e, uu is\ire ; introd 
in 16th cent from It. cadi/izii (§ 25) Ca- 
dence IS a doublet ot chance, (}. v.— Uer 
cad< nrer, 

■f- Caddno, f. a diam ; from Piov. cadena, 
which from I/, catena (§ 24). Cadene is 
.1 doublet of chiiine, (]. v. 

Cadenette, f plaited hair (as worn by 
men); a word of hist, origin fsee § ; 

bcMiig a kind of coiilnre brought into tashion 
m the time of I.ouis XIII by Honon; d’Al- 
bret, brother of the Duke de Luynes, the 
[.Old Ot Cadanet. 

t Cadot, m(/. yonng( r ; from Ihov. capdet 
(§ 24), which from' L. capTottus*, capi- 
tettus, dim. of caput, head ; the eldest 
son being regarded as the fust head of the 
f.imilv, the second son the cadeiy or little 
he.'id ; for p -=</ see cada.s/re. 

Cadran, oe. a di.d-plalc, t lock-lace. O. Fr. 
(juadrant, from L. qn.id r.iutem fa sundial, 
surface on whuli file hours aic traced) 
t Cadre, sm. a frame; introd m i6lh cent, 
from It. quadro (§ 25).— Der. cadrer, en- 
cadrer. 

CadllC, adj. decrcj'it, decayed ; from L. 

caducus. — Der cadui\U\ 

Caduc6e, sm. a caducens, heralds stafT; 

fiom L. caduceum, the Cv. KqpvKUov. 
Cafard, sm. a hvpucrile. Oiigm nnknown. 
fCafe, sm. Cotlec; introd. frum the East by 
tiavellers at begmiiing of 17th cent.; it is 


the Turkish knhveh (§ 30), — Der. cr//ier, 
cn/etier, cn/ctiere. 

CA(iK, s/. a cage; from L. cavoa Fm 
-ea — see § 2.^3; for loss or v sic 
§ 141. Ca<^e i.s a doublet of p^ahie (a 
Mediterraue.m word). — Der, cajolci (for 
cai(t()ler), which m O. br, rmant to s,:ig 
like a c.iged bird, and thciicc to seduce b\' 
flattering words. 

CA(jNARL), adj h'/y, and also S 7 ihs(. a lazy 
fellow who lies about like a cagne, a dog. 
i'Cagneux, adj. knock-kneed (like a 
beagle), dim. of cagncjiom It.cug/m,a bitch 
Cagot, sm a bigot. Feihaps of Celt, origin, 
Fret, cacod, leprous (§ 19). — Der. engotent. 
CAIIIKR, sm. a writing-book, copy-book. O. 
Fr, cayer, ongnially quayer, from L. qua- 
ternum ^' (a book of lour leaves, then a 
writiiig-book). The origin is by no means 
tdt.ini. ‘There exists an 0 . br carreig- 
non, which is horn L. quaternarium 
according to winch form wc might have 
expected caret ter, whence the passage to 
cahir is verv violent, and impossible in tl e 
c.ise of so common a word.* fLittre ) It 
It be from ciuatemum, it is formed thiR 
the medial t. Cilia' tdernuni, is dioj»ped, «C' 

§ 117; rn becomes r, see attbour ; tor 
qua-”i:(i see car; for the iiiteri alation ot 
an h sec Hist, (ir.im p. 79 - Fhe It. qtia- 
der no. Cat. cuern, seem to confirm tl :s 
derivation. Cahter is a doublet of ca^ernt. 
and qunferne, <]. v. 

Cahin-calia, so-so, indilfcrenlly ; from 
L (}ua hinc— <}ua hac (hither-thithcr). 
CAHOTER, va. to loit. CJngm unknown. — 
Der cahot (verbal sub'-t ). 
fCahute, sf. a hut; prop, shijfs cabin 
sailors say cajute. From Du. hajuit (§ 27 
CAIEC, an. a clove. Oiigm unknown. 
CAILLF, s/. acpiaii. O. br quadle,\l quapha 
from medieval Eat. quariuila wbah, re- 
gularly coiitrd. (§ 51) uitv> ciuari’lii, be- 
comes caille, (1) by champug ciua into cn, 
see car; (2) cl into d, sec [29. The 
form qiiaquila is ot Germ, origin, answer- 
! mg to (). Neth. quahele (§ 20). 

CAliTER, va. to euullc. O. Fr. coadicr, from 
L coagularo. CoagvfDlaro, contid. re- 
giilirly f§ 52) into coas’lare. produced the 
O. Fr." coailler by elianging gl mto tl, as m 
V 1 gl' a r e , t’cr/Ar ; see Hist . ( Tl .un p. yl. Fc'r 
loss of o sec cacher. CatUer is a doublet 
of coapuler, (j. v. — Der. caiUoi. 

Caillette, sf a gossip, tattler; of hist, 
origin (^§ ) ') E trom tlic iiinoceul C^auiettc oi 
16th cent, fiction. 
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CAILLOU, sm a flint, pebble. Origin un- 
known. — Der. 

f Caiman, S7)i. a cayman, alligator; introd. 

t'loin America through Sp. ciiyman (§ 26). 
fCaisse, .s/. a case, chest, box; irenn L. 
capsa, through Prov. cahsa (§ 24). 1-or 
a — fli see § 54. ps becomes ss by assiiml- 
ation ; as we see in Lat. ; we lind issa 
scrisi, tor ipsa scrips!, in an Stlwcnt. 
document ; and this change took placi ages 
bct'oie in popular Lat.; Suetonius tells us 
that Claudius punished a senator for saying 
issc instead ot ipse. Set' § ihS. 
("AJOLKR, va to ca)ole. See tog-c. 

Cal, ow. a callosity ; from L. callus. 
Calaniite, sf, a calamity ; I'rom L. calami- 
tatem. 

Calandre, $f. (Ornith ) the ' calandra,’a kind 
of I'lover; perhaps from Gr. \npa^pio'i, 
(I. XX.) through L. charadrion*, Viilg. 
(l.ev. xi. 1 9). For r - / see ai/tel and § 154, 
for intercalation of an n '^ee cotiamhre. 
CALANDRE, sf, a calmder, mangle, from L. 
cyliiidrus For y -- a sec hiltwcc; foi 
= see § 72, note 4. Calandre is a 
doublet ot tylindre, <]. v, 

Calandre, sw. a weevil, fiom L. calan- 
dru.s* 

Calcaire, adj. chalky; from L calcarius. 
CALCFDOINE, n/, a chalcedony; fiom 1/ 
chalcedonius (lapis). Ot historic origin, 
from Chalet don 111 Asia iMiiu^r. 

Calcincr, vn. to calcme; fiom L. calcin- 
are-’*-, winch from c.ikem. 

Calcul, s/«. a reckoning ; trom L. calt ulus 
(a pebble to count with)- — Dcr. calcukT, 
cn/cit/atcur, incn/c/z/ablt, calcnhaw 
tCale, stocks (of a siiip); from It. cala 

t § * .^ ) • 

t Cale, sf. a wedge, to support, stcatly [cider) 
anytinug; fiom Germ, keil (§ 27). 
'fCalebasse, s/. a C.ilabash; inlrod. in 
1 6th cent. Ironi Sp. cahihaza (§ 2S). 
fCaleche, s/.'a baioudie, iiitrod. Irttm S'av. 

> Poiisldo/tJs.m) through (7eim.^r//es67tc(§ 27) 
tCale^on, sm. di.iweis; mtrod. m i6lh 
cent, fioin It. calzime (§ 25). 

Calembour, S7n. a pun, poor joke; pioh | 
ot hist, oiigin (§ 33) ; said to be an atlapta- | 
tion of the word cnla 77 d>our (wood of the! 
aloe), about the middle of the iSth cent. I 
Calendes, f. pi. the calends ; horn L. ca- i 
leiidac I 

CALFNDRIKR, -sw. a calendar. O Fr. cn/cr/- [ 
dier, fiorn L calendariurii. For -ariiini ' 
- -ler see § iqS; for insertion of r see, 
Hist. Gram. p. So. | 


Calepin, S77i. a Latin dictionary, note-book, 
a word of Inst, origin, see § 33. Thb 
word, winch now only signifus a little agenda 
book, meant in the lyth cent, a vast collec- 
tion ol noti’s, as we see in Poileau ; ipui de 
st"^ nvenus irnfs Par alphabet Pent Journu- 
ai'^mnrnt 7 in calepin LU 7 nplet. Originally 
the wonl sigiutied the huge dictionary 111 
SIX language'-, very famous in tally i6th 
cent , complied by Ambrosius Chah piiius, 
an Augustiiiian monk, who died a.d. 151 i. 
CALFR, va to vs edge up, steady. Sie cale 
fCalfatcr, va. to calk; in Rabelais ca- 
lafter\ iniiod m i6th tent fioin \\. tala- 
faiarc (§ 23).— Dir ial/at (vtibil subst ). 
After the i6th cent aifater was coriuptcd 
into calfeuirer [niUtnlrcr 7 i 7 i 7 iavire is not 
tau in i6th-c.jit authois). 

Calfeiltrer, in to calk See cnZ/n/cr. 
i Calibr e, '-in calibre; intiod in 16th cent, 
from It cahhru (§ 23) 

CALIOK, f. (i) ihe. a calix; (2) a chalice, 
cup ; Irom L. culicem, 

Calicot, sm ealito, a word of hi''t. origin 
(see § 33), fioni the city of Caliint, tl c 
origiii.il seat of this m.muiutiiie. 
f Calife, sm. a kh.ihf; fiom Ar. Khal fi, 
the siictcssor of .M.ihoiiKt (§ 30). 
CALlFOl’RCllON, ; A), ndv .i-straddle, .1- 
stride. ()i.giii uiikiiowii; the latter half 
of the word, fotirchon, being clearly (on- 
iicctcd with fairche, .] v , while the eailnr 
hilfcn/i has no surt explanation. 

CAIJN, sm. an idle indolent felb'W, a cajolei, 
wheedlei Poit. cahu 7 n (§ 26) fiom Ar 
cahif — Der calitv r, cn/inerie. 

Calleux, aitj talioiis; iiom L. call os us. 
For -osus -----C//.X Si e § 229. Calleux is a 
doublet ol (piileux. -Der callnsWv. 
Callig'rap)ho, on a t alberaphist , from Gr 
/cnAAo? and 'ypapfiv - — Dt 1 cal liL^ral’hw 
i Calnio, sm. HaiKpullity, tpint ; lioiii It. 
cahtia (§ 23). — Der (t/Zmer, which is a 
doublet ot chnt 7 ur, <] v. 

CaloDinie, ./ (aiumny; from L. calum- 
iii.i. — Dei c(do 7 iinuiUur, calij7iinici, cn/om- 

UIVWX 

Calorifdre, on a stove ; <i wold iii.ade up of 
L ( alor .nid lero 

CalorkiUe, vm calonc; fiom L. (alorem; 
S( e § 2^7 note 4 

CALO’I'l F, n/. a ^kulleap. Origin uiikiiown 
fCalqUOr, fa. to tr.ue, draw on tr.n ing 
paper; mtrod. m i6ih (int., with manv 
otliii terms of art, from It. calcare (§ 23) 
CaPjut)- is a doublet ot etcher, q. v. — Der. 
caique (verbal subst.), dvcalquer. 
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CdllliTlot, sm. (i) the name giv'eii to certain 
Aiiietu.in plants, of a reedy kind, of wli (di 
the stems were used as pipe-stalks ; tlience 
(2) a calumet, long-pipe; from L. cala- 
niellus or calamottus dim. of cala- 
mu.s. For a n through e see § 54 note 2. 
Cciluvu't Is a doublet ol chah/tnedUf c^.v., a 
woid ol Ameiieaii origin (§ 1^2). 

CaIUS, Sni. a (.lIloMty; SVitCill. 

Calvaire, Calvaiy, a talvary, or pi ice 
in which the seiaies of the crucifixion arc 
r< presented. A word of hist, origin (§ 

Iroiii r.. calvaria, the bald skull, the Vul- 
gate rend(ring ol the Aiani. (ruli^ofhn. 

Calvitio, sy. baldness; Irotn L. calvittes. 

('AMAIKLJ, sni. a cameo. See canu'e, 

t'Cainail, snr a (amail; onginally a co.it 
ot mail, coviiiiig the head and shoulders; 
now a clcncal vn slment covering head and 
shoulders, down to the waist; iiitrod in 
middle age liom Frov. caf'uuul 2 j\ 
fiom L. caput aii<l macula, jiropcrly tlu re- 
fore inail-aimour for the head For eiym- 
ology ol Dtaillr, see that wool. 

‘1 C a ni tir ado, s;;/. .1 Connadc; introd 111 
ihlh uni. troin Sp. cmnartiila jh), pio- 
pt“r!v oiu who shires the same ch.unlx r 
(caiiior.ib orin'iiallv a mihtaiv tciin. (Ui- 
viiirihit' is a don'nlct C)f thiu/ild'i'c, <| v. — 
Du . caniiiriukrw. 

CAMARI), iitlj H.it-iiusc'd. Origin unknown 
St e ro/m/s, 

t C a m b O U i S. S m car t grease. O. Fr . c <im- 
ixiis. troin Fruv. emno/s, dirt (§ 24). Origin 
uiiknow n. 

OAMllls.FR, vti. to anil, hend, vault; from 
L. camcrare Foi loss oi 5 see 52, 
loi m'r — tnbr o-e llisl. (inm pp. 72, 74 
(Atnihrcr is a doublet ol chainbrtr, (j. v. - 
Der, i'iniihr\]\c. 

i CambllSC, y a stewaid's, cook’s, rottnr 
(on hoartl shi[') ; from Fiigl. cabonse (^§ 2S). 

i-Cauiee, sm. a cameo; introd. 111 lOih 
cent. Horn It. cnnico 25). — Der, enmuen. 

Cailtoloon, sm, a chameleon ; from Or 
Ato/r, 

Cailielot, camlet ; 01 igiiially a stuff made 
ot lamel’s hair. The word is said lobe a 
deiiv, of L. camelus. Rut this is not cer- 
tain: util el lenicl is the Ar. name ot the 
Angora goat; and caimlot was made ot 
goat-ii.iir. Little. 

f Camerior, S 7 n. a chamberlain; introd. 
tioni It. camericre (§ 25k 

tCameriste, y. a waiting-woman; m- 
trod. fiom It. civnensta (§ 25). 

t Canierlingue.sm. a cardinal who pie- 


/ ' 

sides in the apostolic camera; fiom It 
camtuliH'^n (§ 23). It is a doublet ot 
chanihelltui, q. v. 

Camion, a diay. Origin unknown. 
Camisade, a mght-attack; tiorn L, 
cainisa or cam 1 si a (for the ending -m/e si e 
§ 201) because 111 such attacks it w.is um ,il 
to Wear the shirt outside, tor distiin lion ^ 
sake. 

Cainisard, sm, a Camisaid insurgent of the 
CeomiiKs; a woid of hist, origin (§ g;,); 
from L. tainisa (^toi the ending -ard see 
^ l</t). 

t Camisole, y. a short night-dress, rnom- 
iiig jacket; rntrod. in l6lh cent, liom Jt. 
cunii iuola 25). 

i'Camomillo, sf. camomile; introd, in 
ihth cent, iroin It. caiwmulla (§ 25k 
Ca.moullot, .s;«.a putt of smoke 111 a sleej er's 
bi(c, an alliont. Origin miknown 
Camp, stn a (.imp; from L, campus, pro- 
pcily licld of battle (hence the pi ue wliere 
an army (iicamps liefoie a luttfu. (htm/' 
IS a Pnard doiihlot ot cIkdiiJ', q.\. — Der 
cdinfKX. bdcauif cx . 

CaMI'ADNF, sf lonntrv, cbanij' iigii, pl.nn- 
land : irom L. caiiLpania, fouiid m s( ns. of 
a plain m tlie Roman suiveyots. foi -ania 
-d'o/c sec monlaifne and ^ 244 — Tl e 
O. Fi. form was c}uiui('(i^tit\ while ai^n- 
Jaune belonged jinmaniy to the Picard 
dialu.t (^stc ilist. Oram. p. iO, and eaine 
late into Ft. —Der. Cf/w/u^^Mrd. 
t Campanile ''tn a cainjuinle ; introd 
tioin It. tatnfdnde ^ 23k 

1 Cam pa mile, y. a e niipanula . mtiod. 

in ihlh I (lit. trom It. cddif lUU/ld (§ 2; I 
Ctimpeelio. sm, logw 0 ( )tl J d U ( If tl t »1 ! j 1 VI 
011:111 (see S' 331. nuamng wood tioiii the 
forc-'ts wliuh line Dampeach} biy, 
CA.MPFK, vd. to eneamp. See Ciunp. — Der. 
ciunf cincnt. 

Camphre, o;r. canqkor; from T/. cam- 
phora which is ot Ar. oiigm (fn/a’ , 
^ 30). For loss ot o SIC d>ii)c and § 31. 
(kVMDS, adj. ilat-iiosed, Ongin unkiiow'n. 
i' Canaille, sf. mob, nibble, introd. m 
iGih cent. li«mi It. cn/mg/m (j 23). Ca- 
ihiille IS a doublet ot chienadle. 

Canal, .sn/. a pgu , liom L. canal is. Canrd 
Is a doublet xd ch>ndl, q.v. - Du. ciinahsi r 
Canape, sin. a sofa, in m I.ow l.at. coikj- 
pcuni^, troin Ur ii<x;i'oJTx(iov^ a inusipuua- 
net. Rainfalls w'l it(.s co/ioy e. 

CANARD, sm. a drake. See cane — Der. 

CiUhirdcX. 

Caiiari, sm. a canary -bird. 0. F r. cami) les, 
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a word of hist, origin (§ 33), a bird 
brought from the Canaries. 

CANCAN, sm. gossip, tittle-tattle. An ono- 
matopoetic word (§ 34)- — cancancx. 

Cancer, sm. a cancer ; troni L. cancer. 
Cancer is a douhht of chancre, q. v. — Der. 
cancervuK. 

CANCRK, sm. a crab; from L. cancerem. 
For lo.ss of 6 see §51. '1 his woid heiongs 

properly to the Picard dialect (see Ilist. 
Cram p. 2 t), and has come late into the 
Fr. language. 

Canclelabre, sm. a candelabrum ; from L. 
candelabrum. 

Candeur, candour, openness ; from L. 
c andorem. 

f Candi, adj. candied; introd. in l 6 th 
cent, from It. candi (§ 2O, which again 
is of Ar origin — Der. candii 

Candidat, sm. a C.mdidate ; from L. can- 
d I datus. — Dcr candidature;. 

Candide, adj. candid, fair ; from L. can- 
didu s. — Der candtdeiucwi, 

CANK, s/ a duck — D(.r enward. Diez holds 
that the word, sigiufyng aiu iently a boat, 
came from the tran^tioii of ideas (lom a 
bird fioatmg on the water l.ke a boat, in 
which ease it will be from (ierm. kuihn 
— Der. fn;Mrd, caneiau, in sense of ‘a 
boat ’ 

Candjphore, sy a basket bearir; from (ii. 

icavrjipupv^. 

fCancttC, a beci-jiig; dim. of cane, 
\shich is tlie Germ, kanne, a can (§ 20). 
— Der. cannu, the ± of a litre. 

tCanevas, sm canvas; from L. L. ca- 
nevasiuni*, winch from P. cannabis, 
hemp 

Cannibalo, ^m. a caim bal : a word of hist 
origin (§ 33), Sp. canihal, corrupt, of 
cardiid, a Carib. 

Caniche, a poodle-dog; deriv. of L. 

caiiiv. 

Cailicule, sf the dog-star; from L. Cani- 
cula. 

CANIF, Am. a penknife. Of (lerm. ongm, 
from A. S ctii/ ( § 20), 

CailillO, adj. caiiiiie ; from L. canina. 

CANIVE.VU, Am. a sewer, dram. Ongm un- 
known. 

CANNK, sf. a cane; from L. canna. — Der. 
ca 7 r;relle, cannchd cm/wclurc, canon. B( fore 
meaning a piece of artillery canon sigmfietl | 
the gun-barrel, and eailier still the stock of i 
the arbalist. — Der cri/n/ellc. ■ 

CANON, sm. a cannon. See canne. — Der. 1 
canountr, -nade, -mer, -niere, 1 


Canon, sm. a rule, decree; from L. canon. 
— Der ai;io//i<jue (of which chancine, (j.v., 
is a doublet), canonher, canorncAt, canon- 
isation, ccrmmiste. 

Canonicat, sm. a canonry ; from L. ran- 
onicatusy the benefice of a canon k ns 
Canoniser. va. to c.monise. See 

CAN(>T, w;; a canoe; from Sp. canon (§ 26), 
which fr. some n.itive American word (I>ittte) 
tCantaloup, sm. (Hot.) a cantalnpe ; a 
word of hist, ongm, from Cantalnpj'o, a pap.d 
villa neai Rnme. at wliicli this iiieloii 
giown; see ^ 33. 

f Cantate, ^f. a cantata; introd Irom It. 
cantata (§ 25). 

t Cantatrice, s/. a bmale smger ; introd 
from It. cantatriie (§ 23). 

Cantharido, sf. camhans; from L. can- 
thai idem. 

Cantildne, sf. (Mns ) a cantihne, melody ; 
fiom L. cantilena, 

fCantine, y. a canteen; introd. in ibih 
cent, fiom It. cantina (§ 25b ('antinc .s i 
doublet of yr/zV/roz/ic, <1 v — Der co/z/z/zn u 
Cantique, .''m. a Canmlc, hyum ; lomi L. 
( a nil cum. 

CAN'r()N, sm. a canton Origin uiiknoun. 

— l)(.r cantoriA], -m r, lu-munt, -nu r 
fCantonade, /. interior of the .slips v^m 
a thc.itie); from It. lantonaia 23). 
Canule, y. (Meil.) a Oyster pipe; tiom L. 
cannula. 

f Caoutchouc, sm. car)iitehouc. ii'f i 1- 
rubber. A woni of Caribbean origin, cn/zz//- 
chii (§ 32), 

fCap, szzz a c.ipe; introd. in ibth cent, 
from It. capo (§ 23) The It. also '■igiiilies 
‘ a head,’ w I k nee the Fr cap-a-fu', \ e irom 
htad to loot. Clip is .1 doublet of chtfy q. v. 
Capable, adj ea[)al)le ; trom P. capa- 
hilis. For -nbdis - -n/'/e see affable, and 
§ f • • 

Capacity, sf. cajiacity; from P. capaci- 
titem. 

y Capara^On, szzz. ia[>arisoii; mtrod. 111 
fbth cent, trom Sj). capararon i^§ 2 <)). 
CAPE, f. a cape, hooded eK-.ik ; Irom P. 
CJippa, foniid 111 Isidoie of Seville For 
pp p sec chape. — Der. cn/'cline, ezz/’otte 
CAPEPINE, sy. .1 plumed hat worn by ladies, 
then a kind of hood See cape. 
Capillaire, ndj. capillary; from L. capil- 
Pi r 1 s 

tCapilotade, y a liash. In i6ih cent. 

cnJnrofade, from Sp. ctdnrotada (§ 26P 
Capitaine, szzz. a captain; introd. about 
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the 14th cent, from capitaiieiis *, a form 
(i(r. by the medKval L.it. from L. caput. 
('apitiUJie is a duulikt of capitan. 

Capital, adj, capital, duct s/m capital, 
principal; from L. capital is. Capital is 
a doublet oicheptal, cp v. — iJer. cnp/o/istr, 
-istc. 

f Capitan, sm. a hect(»r, bully; iiitrod. 
in 16th cent, from Sp. enptfan (§ 2b) 

fCapiteUX, adj. he.tdy (of wine, <S:c ) ; 
intrml, 111 i6lh CLiit. from It. capitosa 
(§ 25 ). 

’fCapiton, sm. cappadme, silk flmk; 
mtrud. Irom It. capttone (§ 25). — Dei. 
capifanwca. 

Capitlller, va. to capitulate ; ftom L. 
capitulare*, i e. to lix the conditions or 
litadj, of a sLirreiult r Capituhr is .1 doublet 
ot chapitnr. — D'r. ( aptluLiUow, -ane 

t Capon, S/M a i'}pomie, sue.ik ; from 
It capjo/ie (§ 25) Capon is a doublet of 
chapofi — Del. cn/'o;iner. 

•fCaporal, sm a (orpor.d; iiitrod. in 
ibtli edit from It. ca/’orale 2 -). 

CAPDd'E, s/. a great coat, large cipe. See 
cape. 

Capre, sm. a pnvatcer sin]/ (i word now 
il’sused') from Dii. I'ajtr (§ 271. 

CATM\K, s/. (Bot.) a capei ; (rotn L cappilris 
For lo'S ot 4 sec § 5 I . 

t Ca price, S//J. a \slnm, fi<'ik; nitrod. m 
iblli cent, fiom It. cap-u.K) 25) — Der. 

('(7 ' /•/CleUX. 

Capricorno. sm, Capneom; from L 
eaprn orans. 

Capsule, s/. a t.ipsule, pod , fioin L. cap- 
^ n 1 a 

Capter, va. to captivate ; from L eaptare 
--Dvr ca/’/atioii, -alt ur. cn/'/n ux. 

Captif, (ii/y. .1 diptiu ; Irom L, e.iptivus. 
('aitif IS a doubitt of clvtij, q v — Der. 
captivWy , -er 

Capture, <f. eaptme; from L. captura. — 

1 ter. ciipfurcr. 

•f-CaiDUCO, S/M. a hood; intiod. in ibtli 
cent, from It lafucrio (§ 25) — Der. cm/m/c- 
111, capnc'uic (,a liood-shaped ilowei). 

tCaquer, va to cur. , barrel ifish, &c.). 
() Vr . 'jua'jiier. Dutch kaktu 27). 

— Der ca'jue, Lwcaqiur 

CAtdlB-yi'KR, va. to eacklc, cluck . an onoma- 
topoetic word 3.0- — t)cr. caquet (verbal 

snbst.y caqnttcnv. raquetcvx. 

(’AR, COM/, lor, btcau^e; troin D quar©. 
In O. Fr. car ke[)t its etymol sense , m the 
1 stli cent, nu n saul je mc so/s lu car, Jii 
commcnl, whtu; now il ly wonkl say Je ne 
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sais ni pou rq no I, ni comment. The change, 
qu = c, is to be seen in many inscriptions 
under the Empire ; co 1 1 d i e, conda rii, a 1 1 co, 
etc., for quotidie, quondam, aliqno. 
qti becomes hard c in quarc, erzr ; quas- 
sare, casser \ quoin odo, comme, etc. 
qu bccorin s soft c in quinque, cmq\ 
quinijuaginta, cinqnante ; querqucdula, 
cercelle. qu. beconus ch m querciiius, 
chtne\ quisque-unus, chatun. qu be- 
ce/mes s m co([nina, (ui'-ine. Rom.m 
inscnplions of the 31*! cent, give uscocerc, 
cinque, tor e oqueii , quim^uc. 

Carabin, s/m. a man armed with a carbine 
(m the sixteenth century) ; then a ‘ free- 
laiue’; then, as a terni ot contempt, an ad- 
venturer; lastly, a ‘sawbones,’ apothecary’s 
apprentice: from O. Fr calahrin, winch 
from O. Fr. calahrc. 

i Carabine, ^f. a nlleg carbine; vvhuh 
lioin Jo. L.it, t/iail(dai!a, (Ik, .tarepoXi] 
Sec carabin. — Der, cai afnniLX^ carabin 
ole. 

t Caracole, \f a caiacolc, gunbol; introd 
m lOtli cent, tioin Sp. caracul (§ 26],-- 
Dt r. / ardi oka . 

Caraetdre, s/m. clnractir; from L. cha- 
r.ictei. -Der cn/mt/'/nscr, -istKjiie. 
t Carafe, s/. .1 decanter, intriKi. m ibth 
tent from It raral/d (§ 25'). — Der rarafou. 
Caramboler, vn. to make a Ciniioii iin 
btlliarvis/. Origin unknown. —Der. caram- 
hol O'C 

t Caramel, dM burnt sugar; intiod. from 
.Sp. caramellu ( § 26). 

t Carapace. \f larqucc (of a tortoise) . 

nitrod. from Sp carapatho (§ 26). 
tc.arat, sm. e.irat ; introeb. with many 
other jevvcllets’ terms, from It carato 23'). 
iCaravanc sy a/aravan; Irom Sp cara- 
vana (§ 2bg wh'ili Irom IVrs. kariwn. 

— Der. ca/muaMsfrail (properly -mai^on des 
caravanc'.), Pers karvan-^arai. 
tcaravclle, /. 1 cuavel tslnp); introd. 

from It. car<ivelln (§ 25 V 
Carbone, ^//i carbmi ; triuii L. carboiiem. 
CaiJuaiei':, a vioublet of charhon, q. v. — Der. 
cnW)o/7isei, -iqne, -ate 

t Carbonade, s/. tried or boiled pork; 
from It. carhonata (§ 23). Carbonade is a 
doublet ot charhounbe. 

CiYRCAN, S/M an iron lollar, pillory. O. Fr, 
qucrcant, from Icel. qverk, the tliro.it. anil 
banil (§ 20'' 

fCarcasse, s/. a carcass; introd. m 
if)th cent Irom It. carcassa (§ 23). 
Garde, y. a chard, teasel-frame ; from L. 
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carduns — Der. cardovi, cardcx (to comb 
with cardr^y i. e, with hiu^liL-s ot iron, 
formed like tlie ttM^'clA, airJenr. 

Cardiaque, ad], c.irdi.ic, {xrtainiug to the 
lie.irt 

Cardinal, adj. caulmal ; from L. cardina-l 
lis, that on which all hmges — Dcr, car- 
dinal, sm 

CARKMK, sm. Lent. O. Fr. (juaresme, ori- 
ginally ; h. (] unrest m a from L. 

quadragesima Q,uadragos(i)ma hav- 
ing lost Its i (see § 51 ), becomes quadra- 
ges’ma, thence cai erne : (i) bA loss <*1 
medial g, whence O. 1 ' r quarac'^me, see Hist. 
Gram, p 1S_>; {2) by changt of dr into r, 
s. e § 168; (7,) by change of qua into cii, 
s^e car', (.|) bv fsm — (W, see § I4S 
Cai'cmc is a doublet of quadrito'e^ime. 

Careiie, sf a keel. In 16th cent, carinc, 
tioiii L, can n a. —Der. carcucT. 

i CareSSe, ‘‘ carets; mtrod. in l6th cent, 
tiorn It. carezza (§ 25R — Dei. cares'^*.:. 

fCargUOr, va. to brail, elew up (sails'); 
fioin Ihov, cnrgnr (§ 24), which from 
1.. carricarc Carguer is a doublet of 
charger, v, — Der. carguc (verbal siibst.'i, 

carg.\.\^o\\ (wlinh, hovcver. diaus its sense 
trom charger latlier than from carguer). 

Cariatide, sf. a caiyatide , fiom Gi, 
KapvaTihis. 

f C ar icatur e. 5/. a rancature: intiod. m J 
l6tli cent, from It. caritatura (§ 27,). — 
Der. caricafunslc. 

Cai’ie, sf. decay; frenn L, caries. — Idn. 

inner ^ 

CARILLON, sm. a chime ; from L. quadri- 
lionem, properly the chiming ol four bells. 

I or qua - ca ,sc e car ; tor dr = r see § lOS ; 
tor li = // see lint. Ciram. p. 5^. — Dcr. 

< ardlonwer, t’an//o;/iieui . 

Carlin, sm. a pm' dog. Origin unknown, 
l.ittre declares it to be ot Inst, oiigm 
(5 37,'), from the* af lor Cirhn, wdio m Ins 
(lav was a very famous llaikipnn. 

t C a rmagnole. sf a carmigncle, an 
u})per garment much worn m the days ol 
the Revolution ; then a lively dance tune, 
and I evolutionary dance , a word ol hist, 
origin (see § 33), trom the town of Car- 
magnnla in Licdinont. (Littid throw's doubt 
on this origin.') 

CARNAGK, carnage, slaughter; from L. 
carnaticum dcr, from L. carnciu. 
For -aticum ---ng-e see § 24H, 

'I'Carnassier, adj. carnivorous; a woid ' 
introd. from Vrov. carnaza (§ 24) wlmiuei 
also carnassierc, a game-bag. '1 he I’rov. I 


carnaza is from L. carnacea*, deriv. fri.m 
earn cm. 

Carnation, s/ carnation (loloiir); from L. 
c irnationem. 

t Cam aval, sm. carmv.d , introd. in jhtli 
cent fioin It. carnavale (§ 23), which 
tiomL.L carne-le^valo, a consoling ot the 
llesh. — Der. c./momn/esijuc. 

Came, f. a projecting angle (ot a roek, 
door, R'c ') ; from L. cardineun ; tor loss ol 
i see § 51 ; for loss of d between r and n 
see Hist. Gram, p. S i . 

CARNI'.r, sm. a note-book; from L. qua- 
t'^rneturu, dim. of quatornuni. ij. v 
Q,ua(t)ernetiim becomes carnet by qua 
-- en, see car ; and by loss ot t, see §117. 

Carnivore, ad}, caimvorous; trom L. C.ir- 
n 1 v o r u s . 

i'Caronade, sf. a short cannon of largi 
bore, fiom Fngl, carronade (§ 2S) ; wlmh 
trom (Jarron's iroii-louiuli v in Scotland. 

Carotido, adj. carotid (artery); from Gr 

icafiOJTi^es. 

Carotto, f. a canot; from L. carota 
( us( (1 bv /\picius') 

i'Caroube, sm the cir'Uib, Io(us^-tree, 
infiod. fiom It. carruba (^ 2;), -- Dci. 
car<)uh\ex. 

CARFK, sf a carji ; from 1 . carpa, m (Aissio- 
doius, hb xn. cp 4; ‘Ucstiuet carpaiii 
1 ).mubius.' — Del. cai /hlon. 
fCarquois, sm. a (juivir; origmaliy 
tarqnais, tanpiais tiom Low L. taroasia, 
transcription ol Low' Gr rapKaaun' (i 
<]uiver), mtrod. tioin the 1 ast b\ tin. cai!\ 
Crusaders, with many other military tciins' 
It IS the Ar, tarha'^h (§ 30 ) 

( 7 ARKK, \j. .in angk, luc ot .1 sword, from 
1.. quadra boi qiia^-cnr see tar', tt»i 
dr rr see § ibS 

I'ARRL, adj, and s))i s(juue See Ciirrer. 

CARRKAU, sm .1 tile, t) b'r Ci/n ( 7 , 01 igm- 
ally qunrnel, from L quadratolluiii. dim. 
of quadratics (sec ( am ). Quadrad id- 
ium loses Its medi.il t (se(^ iibhayc .uid 
§ 1 1 7), sottens dr into ; (s(e§ i().S), ( hanges 
qua into ca, see car , win nee O. Fr. carrel 
(which icmams in carnler, carrelLvje, 
ihrarreler), wluch has heeomc carreau by 
el -- can, see § aSj 

CARRKFOUR, sm .1 iross-way (w'lurc four 
ways meet). G Fr. quarrefaur, I'rov 
carrejon, tioin L. Ciuadrifurcum for 
rc r see (irhah fe for dr — r see § iOS, 
lor u=-o« see § qo ; tor qua - ca see car. 

CARRFLLR, va. to pave with tiles. Slc 
carreau. — Dcr. enrre/et, -age. 
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CARRKR, vci to square; from T^. quiidriiro. 
I'Or qua cn sec rtir ; f< )r dr - r si r § i (')8 
('nrrer h a dcjiiblet of cndrer, q v. — 
1)( r cnrrc, ('onttc-famr, azmire (wliu li 
is a doublet ol >inndratnre). 
tear rick, sm. a top-coat, o\l:-( o it , 
oneiiqunkuowM. 

CAlvKlERK, s/. a stone-quarry; from L. ' 
quadraria'*' (thus used m medieval dorii-j 
meiits. a (juaiiy is the spot whence one' 
u;lIs sijuarcd stone, qiiadratii saxa) For' 
qua - ra see cur; tor dr r see § ir)R;| 
tor -ana -- -ure see § li^S - - D^r. carrn i 
Carri^ro, •'/. a career, a laceiourse: from! 

I. cirrus; for -uriao -i,rr see § iqS. 
iCai’riole, sj. a cainole; inliod. tii>iu 
It (nrriuoln (§ 25). 

tCarrosSG, \m a Ciuieh. (ariia;>;e; introd 
111 16th cent. f;om It curnr - i (§ 25). — 
Der. carrossiei, currossable. 
tCarr ousel, a tilt, toumimcnt; m~ 
trod, from It. curu^dlo (§ 25). 
t Carrousse, v/. a caiouse, drmkin^-buut ; 

fioin (jerm. ^ar-aus, rii'ht-out (§ 20'). 
Carte, <f. a chart ; from L charta, catta-''. 
(Or Iroin 1 cjuarta .1 leif ot papn toMeJ 
to fair Little) for ch -- c st i* § 126. 
'’nr't' IS a doublet ot rhar e, q v 
d Cartel, a ciialleii.", , nom It cirr- 


i’ Casemate, sf. a casemate; introd m 
16th cent, troni It, ai^urnatfa (§ 25). 
i* Caserne, .s/, banacks; mtrod. fioiri Sp 
caserna (§ 26). Caserne is a doublet of 
(jnaterne, q. v, — Der. caserner, e ustivuMiient. 
Casimir, srn. kerseymere, cashmere ; cor- 
ruption of carheniire, q. v. The word used 
to he soim tunes spelt crrssrr/rer m Kii'dish, 
as in llei bell’s Travels, p. 70, 
f Casoar, sw, tlie cassowary, the Malav 
name ol the hnd (§ 31). 
i' Casque, sm. a hedmet; from It. co^ro 
(§ 25). — Der. casyriet, a little light cas'pn ' ; 
wheme cnvyr/i-tte. 

CAStd^DLT'i'K, sf. a C3[). See ens'/ue. 

CAS^K, sf. a ca-'C; now restricted in sense to 
a punter’s can*, m compaitmcnts. but in 
O. Kr. Used in the general sense ofelust bo\ 
( caisse). Its origin. il iiie.iiiuig survivi-s m 
cassette, a little box Cuso' is from L. 
cap.sa. Forps- ss see § 16S and catsse, 
ot w hie h word It IS a doublet. — Der. cu tte, 
Ci/'setin. 

CASSK, sf. a crucible; fiom Low L. caza, 
which from O. II (L Iczi, a stove (§ 20 ) 
-—Der. cvr^serole. 

Casso sf cassia; from L casia — Der.ca'-sur. 
CASSF. sf a bicakmg, ladiieruig; veib.il 
'^iilot ol casser, i] v. 


te.l') I ; 25). CASSf R, net. (1) to break ; fiom L quassare 

Cartilage, cartiLm^e; horn L. cartila-j Foi qua cn see cur. firare^ --- crset;<> 263 
ginem.— Dir. C(/r/;/uemeiix. — Der. ca\se, cussure, cuseition. (2) to 

•f Carton, sm. p.istebo.nd ; mtiod. Iiom It.' cashier; from L. casaare, to discharge. 
Cfirtone (§ 25). — Dtr, cnr/omi.ige, larton- ('AS^LROLLE, s/ a saucepan. See cussc 
imr, iartonn'x ' (’ASSH'l'TE, •/. a little box. St e cassc. 

hCartOUcllO. sm a caitonthe (Aulnt ). CtlSSis. sm. a blaek-t urraiit bush. Oiig n 
(M^t, c.irtouelie (Military); intiod m unknown The word is quite iiieulerii 

lOtl) ((lit. Horn It rm/oct/r/(^ 25) t CasSO Ic tte, sf. a steiit-bo\, pert’unie- 

Cartulaire, sm. a chaituliry; fiom L. pan, iiituid. tnuii Sp. Ciizo/iVit (§ 2b). 

eaitulai lum, a rigistir ot title-deeTs. aete f CaSSOnade, sf. moist sugar; mtiol 
cartnlae of a religious house. Car'idaire liom Fort, cassonada ( 5 :) 26). 

IS a doublet ot charn-ur, tp v. 1 ’ Castagnettes sf /./.castanets; mtr. d, 

Cas, sm ,1 cast ; irom L. easns. fioin Sp castan,tas 2b'). 

Casanier, ailj. tlomevtic; dn tluouL'li Low I'Caste, sf C.iste ; Itom Fort ensAr, tit purt 
L. t.isaiia^' troiii L. t .isa . | loperiy tuu umiiixetl race (§ 26), a word hi^t .ippm d 


\s lio Slavs at borne , 
t Casaqiie, sf. .1 c.issotk, mUtui. m ibtb ] 
eeiit.lioiu It. cosncto (^§ 23 t. — Del , C(/s(/yMii 
fCasaquin, sm. a j.nktt. A dim oi 
iiis,i'iiic . Iioin It. casacefuna. 
i'CttSCade, sf. a e.istade; mtroel. in ibth 
cent, trom It. cascata (§ 25). 

CASK, a little btnl^c ; from L. casa. The 
word ufcnrs 111 Rulebient, 13^^! cent. Fumi 
the sense tif little house it comes to that ot 
a hut, a comparliiiLiil, square (in chess). — 
Der. easier, caser. 


to lliuiln ‘ c.iste"i. 

I* Castel, sm. a castle ; intiod. m ibili rent, 
fiom It. castello (^ 25) Castel is a doubht 
of chateau j e| v. — Dei. casttil.xu, 
CASTILLF, sf. a tpiairel, [letty squabble, 
toinieilv .1 etuiibal 111 the li'^ts of a teriiiui- 
inciit ; Irom Sp. castillo (§ 2b), a little 
Castle, because the lists weic otteu niatle l'> 
rt pri sent a castle. 

Castor, sm. a be.iver ; and then, hki is 
! English equivalent, a bat ol bca\er-skm, 
1 from L. castor. 
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Castrat, adj. castrated, and sm. an eunuch ; 
from L. castratus. Ctntrat is a doublet 
of chatre. — Der. caslriUon. 

Casuel, adj. casual, accideiital ; from L. 
c a s u a 1 i s . — 1) e r . casiiellemmt. 

t Casuiste, sm. a casuist; iutroil. from 
Sp. ensutstd 26). 

Catachrdse, ■/ catachresis ; from Gr. Kara- 
\pi](ns. 

Cataclysnie, a cataclysm, deluge ; from 
Gr KiiTti/cKvai-ius. 

t Cat acorn be S, .■/. pi. catacombs; mtrod. 
from If. ciil(U(ii>ib(i 25). 

f Catafalque, .sm. a catafalque; iiitrod. 
Ill l6th cent, from It. calafalco (§ 2^). 
Catiifidquc IS a doublet of ichafiiud, (j. v. 

Catalepsie, s/. catakqisy ; from Gi. Hard- 
\ 7 j'pis. — Der. 6’a/«k’/>/ique. 

Catalogue, s/ a cat.ilogne; from Gr. /card- 
A070S — Dcr. catalogiiiii. 

Cataplasme, a cataplasm, poultice ; 
from Gt KardnXaa ga. 

Catapulte.s/. a catapult; fromL catapulta. 

Cataracte.s/. a cataiact ; from L. c.itai acta. 

Catarrhe, >vi. a catarrh, cold ; from Gr. 
mjdppnos. — Der. cutarrh.d, -en\. 

Catastrophe, sf. a catastrophe; from Gr. 

KaTaaTpOijdj. 

Catechiser, va. to catechise; from Gr. 

Catechisme, sm. a catechism; from Gr. 

ICaT7]\l(Tp6s*'. 

Cateclliste, sm. a catechist ; from Gr. Karrj- 

Catechumdne, sm. a catechumen ; from 
Gr. Karrjx^yp^vos 

Categoric, a category; from Gr. Acar?;- 
yopid . — Der cn/cgorKiue. 

Cathartique, s/. cathaitic, purgative; from 
Gr. KaOapTiicus, 

Cathedrale, sf. a cathedral ; from eccle- 
si istical L itin cathedral IS, sc eci'lesia, 
a church in whicli is the bishop’s seat 
(cathedra). 

Catliolique, n<Ij. catholic; from Gr. KaOo- 
\iKo<i. — Der. Cfiz/io/reisme, catholuxU-. 

CATIR, va. to press, gloss (cloth) ; from a 
lost part, cat, which is from !>. coactus, 
pp. of cogere, to press. For loss of o 
see cacher ] for ct - ^ sec § 168: the It. 
(piatto Sp. caclin, both m the same seme, 
confiiiu tins etymology — Der. cati (veibal 
‘>nbst.), crj/issagc, dvcatir. 

CAUCHEMAR, sm a nightmare, an incubus, 
caused, according to od mythology, by the 
presence ot a Mipern.itural being sitting on 
the breast of the sleeper. Cauchemar is 


properly a demon who presses, from the 
two words tnar (a demon 111 the Genii., 
which survives in Engl, mght-niare and in 
Germ, nacht-niaA, and cauche. from the 
O. Fr. veib caucher, to jiress. Caucher is 
foimed regularly fiom I., calcare. For 
C - ch see § 126; lor al — sre § 1 57 
Menage tcdls us that in his day the cavche- 
rnar was called cauchevieille 111 the Lyons 
dialect. Cauche-vu'dle, the old woman who 
presses one down, confirms the et\ni(dogy 
given above, 

Caudataire, m/g. train-bearing, s;«. a train- 
bearer, luun L. caudatari 11s. 

Cause, cause; lioiii L. causa. Can've 
is a doublet of c/iosc, q, v. — Der. tvn/ser (^to 
be the cause of), cmnal, £m7/'.,ilite. 

Causer, vn. to talk, chat; fiom L.eausari, 
to defend a cause, then to discuss, lastly 1" 
talk. Causator is med for a jdeader m 
the Lc.x Salica — Der. cm/seur, cm/.sette. 

Caustique, adj. caustic; from L. cans- 
ticus. 

Cautdlo, s/ cunning, craft; from L cautela. 

Der. catelvxw. 

Cautt)re, sm. a cautery, cauterising iron; 
from L. cautei luin Der. caut( cnu^ 
t( risatioii. 

Caution. 4 - a caution : from L. c.iut lonem, 
— Der cautiomwx , cur/ti'PtWi iwxux . 

f Cavalcade, /. a cavaKade; introd 111 
16th cent. iKUii It. cavalcata (§ 25*. 
('avtiliiidc is a doublet of rhevtuaJa'c, q v 

f Ca valcadour, '-m anequeny; intriMi 
in ihtli ( ent. Ironi It. cavalcatcire (§ 25). 

f Cavale. \f a m.ue ; intiod. in 16th cent, 
ftoni It. ciividlti (§ 2;;). 

•I- Cavalier, ,1 1 avaher ; introd. m l6fh 
cent. Iiom It. cai'dliere (§ 25L Cavaher is 
.1 doublet oi chtvahf) , q. v. — Dt r. ( uvaliirc- 
nu lit 

d Cavale rio, s/ cavalry; mtrotl. in ifitli 
cent, from It. cavidlcna (§ 25). Cavalene 
IS a doublet of chevulcne, (j. v. 

dCavatine, </. a cavatina; introd. from 
It cavatina (§ 25). 

Cave, s/. a cellar, vault ; fiom L. cava (used 
in this sense by the Roman lanebsurveyorsL 
—Der. cm'c.ni. 

Cave, adj. hollow; from L. cavus. 

CAVEAU, .sm. a small cdlar, vault. See 
cave. 

d Cave con, sm. a snaflle-bridle ; introd. in 
ibth cent, from It. cavezzone (§ 25). 

Caver, va. to hollow; fiom L. cavare. 

t Caver, va. to stake (in gambling) ; from 
It. cavare (§ 25). — Der. deenrer. 
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Caverne, sf. a cave, cavern ; from L. ca- 
vern a • — Dcr, envernewx. 

Caviar, sm. caviare; in 1 6th rent, enwr//, 
from It. cnviale (§ 25). 

Cavillation, if. a quibble (a 1 aw-tenn) ; 

from L, cavillationeni, 

Cavite, f. a cavity; from L. cavitatem. 

CK, (’KT, CETTE, C'KS, pnm. this, these. 
O. Er. fo, originally from L eccc-hoc, 
winch lias lost its h, see § I.’, 5 and its final 
c, see § 129; and then ecce-o (or ecc’o) 
is changed to iro by rednemg cc into soft 
r, and by changing e into i, see § 60. The 
(), Er. ;ro was afterwards reduced to yo (as 
ici to Cl] whence mod. Er ce. 

Just as crce-lioc became feo, erre-bic 
ber.ime ict (whence the adv ci)\ c<.ce-hac 
became icfi (wheiKC the adv. <^a)\ ercistc 
bLcame O.Fr. later r/V [ = celui-ci m 

0 hr.\ and tills bei ame cesf (foi i r s(.c 
§ 72b whence the mod Er cct (lor the 
loss of 8 see § 14!^'); eccille became 0 1 r 
till, tlien icel; icel (of which the fern tctllf 
siitrivTs in some legal plirasis) is reduced to 
ctl (of which the f(in. cclle remains, ubih 
tie iikim: h , is j'enslicd. It iviiig behind rr/zn : 
for ilrtails s( e Hist. (iram. p, Ilg). Ec- 
cillos pioduccd O. IT, icn/x (for i -- r s( e 
'“i; 72 , lor el^riz see § lySg just as illos 
jifodiKt'd n/x, and as tapillrrs produt ed 

1 htvfux : t(.eux fniallv w.is reduced t<) mod. 
Er dux. 

CKANS, adv. witlun, in tins houjc O ?'r. 
raun^^. oinjiiialh rn//s, comj^d of adv, rn 
((] v ) and tv/s w'liich fiom L, intus Eot 
Er. rn - mod. Er an. see § 6"^. 
(IECH./ro;z th.s (^iiere) ; (ompd ot rr and r?,q. v. 
Cecit6, T biindi.esv . from L caecilatem. 
Ceder, va. to yield, hom L cedere 
tC6dill0, f. a ct'lill.i. introd. from Sp. 
redtUa (§ iG) The ctdill.i was a z, placed 
lirst by the sule tif, atteiw.irds underneath 
the Icttei aHectod; It. zohg/m, from L 
zeticula a dun td zeta 
t C6dr at, w/i (E.ot ) Ccdiat : intreul. in ihth 
ccn\ from It. ccdi atn (§ ■’5). 

Ctlidre, wn a cedar; fiom L. cctlrus. 
Cedule. f a scludule, note of haiul ; from 
L. sehedula. 

CEINDKIm va. to encompass, gird; from I., 
cingore. Cmg( 6 )ro having lost the atonic 
penult (see § 51), becomes cirire, whence 
ceindrp^ by eupliomc intercalcation of d 
[nr~n-d-r)^ as m astringere. adreiudre] 
pingere, peindre. etc, see Hist. Gram, 
p, 7^, (Sec ccinture and abioudre.) 
CKINTURE, sf. a girdle, sash; from L. 


cinctura. Eor ct — / see § 168 ; fori^e; 

§ 73* — ceinturon, ceintun^i, cein- 
/untT. 

Ci'l.iX, prott that (there); compd. of cc and 
In, q, V. 

Celadon, sm (i) a sentimental lover ; of 
hist, origin, see § 33 ; an allusion to Celadon 
dc EA'-tn'-c ; (2) a pale green colour, 
C615bre, adj. celebrated, famous ; from L, 
re I e h r c m. — Der. ccb'hniv. 

C6l6brer, va. to celebrate; from L. cede- 
brare. — Der, c/ 7 / //ration. 

C6ler, va. to coiueal; from L. cclare. — 
Der dfcc/cr. xca'ltr. 

fCeleri, .sm, celery; introd. from It. 

srleri a Piedmontese word (§ 25). 

C^ 16 rit 6 , /.swiftness; from L ccicritatem 
Celeste, adj. hea\eiily ; fiom L. caelesti^. 
C6libat, sm. celibate, cdibacy; fiom L. 

caclibatus. — D< r. olihalAn^i, 

CV.\A.Y., prcifi. f. that. Sec cc. 

CEI.LIKR, sm cellar; from L cellarium. 

lor -ariiim -- -ter see § icjS. 

Cellule, f. a little eel! ; fiom L. cellula.-— 
Der. ccllukux, celluhwxd. 

(TILUI, pron. sm this one See cc and lui. 

' Cement, srn.cenuml , liom L. caemeiitnm. 
Cement is a doublet <3f cimcnt, (\ v. — Du 
ci'tnentcT, ccmcnf.nu^n. 

C6naclG, sm. a gncst-cliamher ; from L. 
cacnaculu rn 

CENDKE, sf, adies, rnuh rs It cenrre. from 
L.cinerem. Cinfolrcm, contrd after the 
rule, § 51, into cin’rem, becomes etndre 
by change of i into e (sec § 72), of nr into 
m/r (see Hist Giam. p 73) —Dor cun Vet , 
ceudn^x, cez/Vrenv, cfzic/z illoii, 

Cdne. sf. llu hold’s htqiper, fiom T,. cat na. 
Cenobite. \m accmbite; from h. toeiio- 
bita, tine who lives m the coeuobium, t r 
/foii'os /d((is of the convent. 

Cenotaphe, SVI. a cenotaph; tioni Gr. 

/ferOTtU/KOV. 

Cens. .v?!. census, annual quit-rent , from h. 

census-— Der cczo-itr. iv/zot ure, cc’dwc. 
Censer, I/O. It) tleum leiktni; wliciire piitu. 

cen c, repntt tl , Irt'in L. censeic 
Censeur, sm. a ctnsor ; fiom L. censor 
Censure, .s/. ct nsurm b him L : hom L cen- 
sur.i — Dtr, censnicx, co/ozr.d'le. 

CEN'l', adj a Inindred: fiom h. centum — 
Der, cc'/Aiinc, rc;i/‘enaire. 

Centaure. .1 centaur; from Kd'rai'pns. 
CKNTEMER, sm. a reiiturltm ; from 1 -. 
ceiitenarius. For -arius - -icr see § 19^ 
Cetitermr is a ihniblet ot ccntenairc 
CENTIEME, adj. hundredth. O. Ft cen- 
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tie'^me, from L. centesimus. CentesfiV 
mus, conlr. into ccntcs’mua alter the 
rule (^§ 51), becoiiics ctutuinc by tlie ehuy^c 
of e lulo te (jicc § 6f»\ and loss of s 1 ^m<‘ 
§ I4S). Ccntianc is .1 doubltl of centime, 
q. V. 

CENTIME, sm a cciitiine (^^th part ot 
a franc); from L. ceiitesimus Con- 
tes i'')nms. conti.l into ccntes’nius 
§ 31), Ikcoiiks CiKtime I'y chaninng e inUw 
(see ^ 66), and dioppuni; s (^§ 14^). Cen- 
tinif IS a doublet of cenfi,' me, q. v. 

Centoil, s;;/. a cento; trom E. ccntoncm. 

Cl'\ I'RAL, from L centralis.- - Der. nn- 
/■rn/iver, decva/rn/iser, Loncentrer, tonemtr- 
)([ue, cxc^/i/riqne. 

CENl'RK, sm. a centre ; from L. centrum. 

Centrifuge, «(/; contnfuiyil. Centripeto 
adi centripetal. Words ronad by tlie 
learned, the iirst Irom centrum with 
fnycrc, and the sicond with peterc. 

Centuple, mlj. auymenled a hundredfold, 
centuple; from E ceiituplus — Ucr. cen- 
tuplci, 

Conturio, s/. a century (of men), group of 
a hundred; from L (entiiiia. 

Centurion, aemtunon; from E, cen- 
turion ein. 

CEE, s^/2. a tree-stock, vmc-stock; from E. 
cippus*. Foi i c sei- § 71; hir pp -g 
see r/m/c. Cep is a doublet of cipje, <). v. 
— Dei. (.(/age 

(']'irrNl).\NT. (tdv ]]0\\'L‘vcT. — pendant celn. 
.see cc ,ind pendant. 

Cephalalgie, ,</ head-ache; from Gr. 
/{((paKaXyia. 

Ceraniique, adj. ceramic ; from Gr, nepa- 

pLICuS 

Cerast0..sm the cerastes; from Gr fcfpanriqs. 

Cerat. cciate; liom E. ceratum, a 
s.ihe wiio^e <hict compound is wax, ccra. 
Ci’rat IS a doublet of cire, q. v. 

CEKOAE sm. a hoop. Q Fr. cercel. fiom 
E circelhis For i = c see § 71; lor 
-ellns -el-~~eau see § jS2. 

CFR( EE, sm. a cirde; from E. circuhis 
Circ utlus, contrd. after inle (^see § 51) 
into circ’lus, changes i into e, sec § 71 — 
Der rerr/er, of wliith encnler is a <Ioi h'et 

CFRf'DFlE, s;/:. a colliii. C). Fr. '^nrcunl, 
origiiullv '•arenen, from L. sarcophagus 
Sarcophagus loses (sec § 51) the two 
hnal .u<juie syP diles and becoim s snrc7/r// 
by ( liainnug o into ne m (). Fr. ; see 
§ 76. Hence .ig.iin, by cnirrnption from 
•'(ircueu, comes tbe lorm sarcucil, in which 
the ]aeseiicc of the tiiial I is unexplained: 


it w.is absent from early French, see § 172, 
Sanueil has changed a mlo e, s^e § g 
and s into c, as m sals.i, snnee '1 lie 
stnd\ t>f pioper nanus, wlncli usnallv gnis 
iis valuable aid in est.ihlislnng the oiigiii of 
common nouns, lure contirms toi us the 
alntve ttyinology, vvlmh comiei ts rtreued 
with sarcophagus : in the arroiidissi nn iit 

ot iasuiic is It pi ic e c ilh'd EV/v/zc/, .V, whali 
in nicduval documents is called ‘l‘\(h‘si,i 
de iSarcophagis.’ Cercueil is a damblet 
of siirmphai^c, q e, 

Cereale. Iidj dual; fiom I,, cereahs. 
Cerebral, ad/, cciebrd, iroin J. (cn- 

hiahs 

Ceremoiiio, '/. a ((Kmouy; from E. 

( ac M moiiia. — Di r. o >'( /noriid], -eiiw 
CFRF, s/;; .1 stag; tiom E. cervu.s For 
tiii.il V ^ 1 .j j 

CIRM'EIE, s/;i (luivil; from E cacre- 
Iblium I‘or loss of 0, cer'l’oliuin, s^. 

(or -oliuni -( M,' femllt : ,iiul 

lor C) ■ en se<‘ § pE ; to; li ;/ m 1 § y.p ■> 
CKRisF, sE a cherT\ ; in. 11. E ccrasa pi ot 
cerasuiii. 1 <n a i ot 5 ,^ 4 . “ote t — 
Der I <;7Mer, ft ii' . 

CFRNF, o?/. a inii.', ( !r< !e ; from E. circiuus. 
Cirici'iiius vvis (oiilfii. ,ii(or(hng to luie 
(sec ^ 51) into circ’niis , thence hv loss of 
medial uMisonant t^llist (ham p i '! mn^ 
cirhius . tlieiue ctrne h\ ihan.nm' 1 into 
e, SIM* § 71 — Der ooovean, (creir. 
td'RNb'R, I'd. to eiKiKle b( e ctr'ie. 

(_'FR I'AlN, /!(// lertam; iioiii E ce'rtas, by 
the adiunction oi the E it sii|]|\ mius 
-am, see § lijq — Dt r. C( > /'n/'reim nt 
CFR'I Fh, adv lert. Hilly; fioin E. covle. 
for this a<ldition ot s sec Hist (iiaiii 
P- 

Certificat, mi. a eertilie.ite ; from E. rir- 
tificatnm pait.c ol \ uh cei 1 1 1 1 c.ii e D 
win lire 1 trfifier. 

Certilior, va to Certify. See cerfrjirat. 
Certitude, •/. ccrtnudi', Uilaintv, trom. Ty 
( ertitndo 

Ceruse \f white lead ; from E ceriissa. 

(yl K\ KAU, stn the hi mi C). 1 r cervel. 
tiom E cerebellum Cer(e)bellum, 
c(»iitrd. acfonhiig to rule (see § 52) into 
cer’belluin, prodiucd ceweau, by b—u, 
Sie ^ 1 Ig ; (2) by -ellum — -enu, s( e 
§ 2S2 Just as cerebellum becomes cer- 
Venn, so the tern, torni cerebella became 
crrvelle cervtM, (cerveUa 
t^^rvelas, mi. a saveloy, hi l6th cent 
cervelat ‘ mtrod. from It. cervellata 2^). 
CFR\ FI.EF, yf. the brain. See cervean. 
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Cervical, (u!j cciviml; from L. ccrvi-' 
c.i 1 1 s. 

CKKVOISK, vA Ml . lM_rr ; fioin L. ccrvi.sia 
(lU IMiny, who <.Cis il as ,i woid ot (hiiilivlj 
()riy;ni, see ^ Kj). F,)i i (ji set- v GS,. 

CI'^SSKR, V(i. to ( caM ; Iroju L. cessaro — 
Der. ce^<e (^vcibal subst.), incrvs.mt. cr^^- 
atioM 

CeSHion. •'/ a rcssionj from L cessioneni 
- - Der. lire. 

Ccste, s?n. a txstus, ['irdle ; fiom L. ccs- 

tus. 

CeSlire, caesura ; front L. (.aesura. 
('\yr,frn?i tins S< e re. 

Cetac6, (nfj. cet.u eons ; front L. cct.iccii.s 
(let. Iroin cetus, 

C1‘ rX. /'fo/o tin ve Score. 

ClIiMhjr, w/t ,i nnlU" 's-1 lnnnb. clnib f.t be/ I 
headed loh') ; fioni 1 . captit uilh jiddilion ] 
(d the siithv (it, to l»e fotiiei in It in I 
Citrhdt, hnVnt, htUof. < tr. 2 '^l) for: 
C - ch st'c § 1 26 : for p -- /> St e § lit 
I'his Ii.sh \eas (.died, tor ,i hke r* ason, 
/lO/oiAes 111 (Ir and capito in I.at 

•j- Chabraque, \f. tlu dothson a cavdry 
hor'-e. A word introd. fioin Germ, schii- 
bridc (§ 27b 

fChacal. ''VI. a jack.d ; introd from the 
Fast by travellers. IVts .ind'Iuih 


CIIAIRK, s/. a pulpit. O. F. chan-p, from 
F ctithedra. 1. e. a raised seat fiom wlatli 
om "pe.iks. For lo'.s of medial t (thi see 
§ 117. tor c -^ch see § 126; fm dr ^ r 
see § 168. Before the ihth cent, the word 
chiiise did not e,\isf, and chnire, like cathe- 
dra, had the tvso nn aiiiiies, ‘a (h.nr,* 
and ‘a pnlpit ’ 'I'ht s Mont innte s.iys .S’e- 
huiPiint d'utip ( li.iire [chmse), oh ellc t^toU 
(iss/se. Ill the I hth cent the Pai isi.nis substi- 
tuted s tor r (s( ( (irraser), and so tr.msti >niieo 
chnire into thni^e I older Louis XIV' the 
phi.ise ran not unc chmrp de Droit but une 
chni'e de Droif, utie chai'^c de 77 r(o/o','/c 
Moh(-re says. 7 t’s '•nvnnts ?ie \oiit hons 'p/p 
I'oiir pniktr eri chaise; du-uine plainly 
th.it chai'^e lonp; ki [»t the seme of chnire, 
and IS only a slodit van.iliou ot the same 
word. 

CHAISF, s/" a rliair. See chnire 
CfLM.ANl). T// 1 h/htei hii 'e, A word of 
l)\/intine oroMM, like in inv terms of sca- 
I. II urn and unlit ir\ art ol the riiidcle .i/is; 
troin 1 ow L cholaitdtuni, Gr. xeAdio^mi' 

Chaland. ^V1 a customer, pun baser. Or /m 
unknown— l)i r. Achnlniidcr, 
t Chalc. sr/t a shawl; introd from tlie East 

bv l-'iiyhsh tr.ivellers. Bers. chhl ,-’1)- 


.^0. 

CHACON, didnh. frou i .1- Ii on- O. Fr. 
ihirciiii, chn'^'liin, Irom I, cpti.sque-ltltiis 
Qtti.sque-uittis or qttisijhinits beeoniesl 
chii^rii/i bv um.su d «h.in/e ol ept into ih\ 
(see 5 12hb and 1 into n ( s( ( hnlnucc ami 
§ hS'i for tin loss ot > T( > i.|H ' 

CIIAFOl IN, sn/ a piiilnl-lookme j'l'ison ! 
In pit'i.s (Jindoiitn, coinpd ot Duit lud 
I'ltii/ie 

tClia^^rin, t/ s'ayrien: introd about 
the 15th cent. Ii-mi It. Vdidim s,mrm 
25'). 

Chagrin, ^tn. aniution Oti/nt unknown, 
thoLiyh it IS jMobd'ly romniud witli the 
ide.t of the lomdnu'ss and h.nshmss ot the 
skin called ^hni^nnii. — D-r chni^trici. 

CHAINF, v/; a (h.iin; from I/, caleiia For 
loss of nndial t s« e nh^mye .uid § i 17- hu 
0--r see § 59 (Viiiine is a doiiblit ot 
cadi'ne. — Der. chniitoi\ (of w'liidi chi<^n<,n, 
q. V.. is the di ub'cO, c/m/'/ette. cm /mr/mr, 
d chniiivT. 

CII.VIR, s/. (levh O. hr. chn>\ or'/nially 
chnni, Irmii L ctiritoiii For c - ch see 
§ 126: ioi ii-(U see § 54: tor rn -- // 
see nuhinir . — Der c/mr/rel, c/mr;ner. charnw, 
charnmi', cimrot^ne, yWcharncx, AchnrncT. 


[ Chalet, s'm a cin. ese-house, a chalet A 
Swiss Wind from the Grisoiis patois fln/in 
unknow n. 

(h! XLFA’R, \f hc.tt ; from L. caloror.i 
For Q — ch st-o § I2h; for o~eu see § 79. 
- Del chnJcn*\y\\ 

CIlAIylT, sm. a wooden bedstead. On/m 
unknown. 

CH AI OIR, vn to be import, lut, tr' matter, ht. 
to be hot; liont L. cnlero. Feir o----ch see 
§ 1 id ; fore^or s(^e bq For this veib 
sec Hist. (h.im. p 147 - IR-r m>uchaloir 
(to c.ire toi notlmi'F, .1 verb used onlv as 
a sm., ixicpt m the pres partic. rm’m/m/m.h. 
tChaloupo s' a launch, shrdlop Ir. 
Ihth cent t /<((//,// c; intiod. front It. scia- 
luf'l'a 25'* 

CIlAl rM]..\l’. str.iw-, Mow'-pipe O br. 
chndenul tioin F. cnhnmpllus. dim. of 
cnkimiis lor c eh s( e § i-’k); tor 
-ollus -in„ sse § /hj, loi a--T/, thron/h 
e, cp. samhaium, se,;-c; r h ah a r h a 1 u m, 
rhiduirhc. 

fC ha made, \f a parlev: mtiod. in 1 6th 
' cent from It. thiamatn f§ 25). 
i CHAMAlLLi’R, vn. to seuilie. Oriyin un- 
! known. 

I Cliamarre, s/. lace-work, embro dery ; 
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from Sp. chamarra (§ 26). — Dcr. chamarr- 

VI. 

CIIAMBELLAN, a chamberlain. O. Fr. 
cha?nhellanc, originally chnmherlenc^ ll. 
camarlingo ; fiom C). H. G. chaviarlincy ^\\ 
olheer of the chamber. For rl — // see § 
16^ ; for mm = vth .see § ifn;. 

CHAMBRANLE, stn. a dooicasc, window- 
frame. Origin unknown. 

CllAMBRE, ^/. a chamber; from L. ca- 
mera*. Camic'ira, contrd. regularly (sei 
§ 51) into cam’ra, becomes chttmhre, hy 
changing (i) c into ch, see § 126; (2) 
in’r into 7 n^>r, sie Hist. (iram. p. 7.v — l^cr. 
chiimbrer (o( which the doublet is enw/nvr), 
chamhrcnc, cha 7 fihrve (of which the doublet 
is caryieradv), ck'.nrthrKr, r/mwi>nerc (oi 
which the doublet is caitierier). 

CHAMEAU, sm. a cairn 1. Oiig. c/mme/, fiom 
L camelus. For q -ch sec § 126: lor -el 
- -en 7 ( sec § 2S2. — Der. c/mmellc.c/mwelier 

f Chamois, sm. a chamois; a word ot 
Swiss origin. — Dcr. c/7(7wo/sonr. 

CHAMP, .sm. a field ; from L. campns For 
e~ch see § 126. C/t(Wip is a doublet ot 
ca 77 ip, q.v. — Der. c/^nm/’ion. 

Champagne, sf. (1 ) the pro\ nu e of Cham- 
pagne ; (2) the wine of that ]>rovincc . a 
doublet of cci 77 ipagne, q.v. 

ClIAMPARl’, .sm. a tield-rcnt; for chninp- 
/nr/. A feudal term. See and /n;V. 

CllAMPETRK, ndj. runl, rustic; from L. 
cainpcstris. hor c di see § 126; for 
est = e/ see § J4S. 

CIIAMPIGNGN, ^m. a mushroom; fiom L 
campinionom *, i.c, that which grows m 
the fields; dei’v, ol caniptiH. For c = cA 
see § 126; toi iii - g77 see Hist. Gram, 
p. fiq. 

CHAMPION, sm. a champion. Sie champ. 

CHANCE, ></. (haiu'e, hazard. O. Fr. chd 
a 7 ice, It. cadtaiza, fiom L. cadontta, that 
whicli falls out roituiiatcly, lioni cadorc, 
a term used in dice pl.i3ing. For loss of 
medial d see § I 20 ; lor c ch see § 126 ; 
for -tia-- ~c€ see § 192. Chafice is .1 doublet 
of cade 7 icp, q v. — Der. cho?icvux. 

CHANCE!., .''m. a cli.mccl, the gnting sepa- 
rating the chon from tin nave; from I..can- 
cellus, the giating; or hai which divided tlic 
judgment-scat from the ju ojile. Thecancol- 
larius was the offnei who stood by tins 
bar. From cancellaviins, first an usher, 
then a senhe, a notary, comes mod. Fr. 
chancclier, by (hanging (lie into ch, see 
§ 126; (2) -anus into -/cr, see § 19S. 
Chancel is a doublet ol caned. 


CHANCELER, 7'r/. to stagger, reel; fi.»ni L. 
cancollare : tlic true loim fs('h(inceh'r, 
to issue from the cancdlt, come out ot tlu 
guulance ot the bariiers, and so to walk 
uncertainly, staggtr. For c ch see § 126; 
for 11 see § I 

[CHANCRE, .sm a c.iuker, niu'er; from 1 .. 
cancriini for c- ch § I zb 

(diancrc is a doublet of caturc, canctr. — 
Dei chancrcLWX. 

CHAN’DFLl K, s/. a caiulle : fiom L can- 
dela. Fore ch Sec ^ 126: toi stnngthiii- 
iiig of 1 by reduplication s' e § 157. — Der 
ch(i 7 idt!\tr, ch(J 7 hlt'lc\\v, \\\v le.ist ot ( andles 
(caiidelael Chafidchur upiesmts the 
Lat candelariiin in the pln.nc ‘ testa S, 
Manae candela rum,’ 01, more (N.n'tlv, it 
repr<‘scnts a missunt form ctindeloruni. for 
-arum m.ikes-n//r. w Inle-orum in,ik< s -e?/r. 

CHANFRFIN, .sm. ch.imlion, atinoui tor a 
horse’s head. Origin unknown 

CH.ANGFR, va. to ilimee, esihanin*. bnrtei ; 
from Low L. cambnire in the I es S ilica, 
dcr. fnmi the form catnbiro*, in Apiihnis 
I'his word is prol>, ot (icltic orginn (§ I()i, 
cp CamAos', a u ime ot the Gaulish Mn- 
cury. Carnbiare heiomes tharii^cr hv 
cousonifK .it’oii of ia into ja uAedgrr 
and Hist. Gr.im. p, 65) and fall of b 
Hist Giam. p 81I. for c rh “s 12b. 
We find m^n in Lat. tannliii or tandin, 
(jiiandiii or (juaindiii, aiut qneii. tan. 
loll, for quoin, tain, rein. In Ficiuli 
also: — (I) at the ht ginning of uotds, as in 
inatta, ; m.ippa, mcspilnm 
N.atta and ne.sfulnin are found 
also in low Fat ( 2 ) Jn tlu‘ middle ot 
words, most otti'ii whni m is blmiteil by 
bt mg in coiilatt with aiiollicr consonant, 
as 111 coin ill j atn s , ituni'cem, 

pernce, etc. Also m dam i, dame, ( omes- 
tabiiis co 7 i 7 ii (aide, (jt At the end of 
words, in siimmum, son \ snnm. m// , 
in ('ll III, 7 ) 1071 . etc Sec also ibo. — Dcr. 
change 1 veil'd suhst.i, lahitniie)-, le- 
(hiinge, irhn 7 iger, (ha?igvur, cAn/zgeim nt 

CHANOlNf', sm. a (anon; from I- canoii- 
iciis This w'ord, accciited on the o. h.is. 
according to rule (see § 51), lost its two 
atonic vowels For c - ch see § 12(» 
O heroines 01 by the attraction of the 1, 
as in historia, hi^foirc, § Sq. Chanoine 
IS a doublet of ciinomqne, q.v. — De . 
chnnoi7ivs'ic 

CHANSON s/. a song; from L canlioncm 
For c~ch sec § j 2b ; (or -tiare -- -sc/- sec 
§ 264. = Der. c/m/isrj7niier, c/amsomictle. 
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CHANT, a soiii';, fb.uit ; fioiii L, cantus. 
1 - or c -= ch see § I 26. 

CHAN I'KAlJ, \}n. a canile, Innuli. 0 . Fr. 
(huntely fiom L. cantollus*, dmi. of can- 
U1.S+ (.1 toriKr). I'or -ollus = -£-rt« sec 
^ 2S2 ; for c --- ( h ser § i 26 

(!1 liVNTKlM J.CRK, s/ a lon:' funnel, tap. 
Srf chanter .truJ plenrer. 

CHANTER, vit. to smr; ; fiorn L. cantaro 
l or C ~ ch >vce § 126. — Di r. chiin/cm 
(ol which th(’ (louMi't IS chantrc),chantcubi:, 
(W'chiviter, chantuwucr, chan/crdlc. 

CIE\N' 1 ' 1 I‘^]\., stn a yard, tiiiibci-yard, Arc.; 
tioin L. canteriuin C a hc.iin of strong 
wood. For c-'Ch see § 12b; loi c~ie 
Me§yn 

CHAN'I'KK, sm a singer, chantii ; from L 
cantor. Tills word, being pionid caiUor, 


deriv. of capa=^ is the dim. capella, wliuh 
fiom the 7tli cent, has meant a chapel 
originally capella was the saiutnary in 
whuli laV the cappa, or coi)e of S. Martin, 
and thence it came to mean any sancUiaiv 
< ontaining t<dics, 

CdlAPEAU, sm. a liit See chape . — D(M. 

ch(xpel\c:x (Irom O Fr, chapel). 

CdlArFLAlN, sm a diaplam. See chapdle 
CIIAFELER, va to chip, rasp, bread ; liom 
Low L. capollarc liLipu nt. of capulfire 
For c — ch SI e § 126 d'lie atoiin o is pri- 
setved by the dnpliiation of the 1 . — Der. 
chiipchuQ 

CHAPEEET, sm. a chaplet, Sie chape. 
CHAl’El LE, >•/. a cha[iel. Sec chape. — Du. 
chajd.nw. 

CHAI’ERDN, sw a hood. Sec chape — Der 
chapertaiwi. r. 

CH APFl !• AD, vm a i apit il. top, cap, () Fr 
chapitd, iiom L. capitclliim for c 
see § 126: for -clliiiii-- -eiin s. c § 2S2 
CHAPl'i'RE, sm. a diiptcr. O. lu cha/i'le. 

from L cnpitiilum Capita )lura rmi- 
j ti acted by iiilc (sre § 51 1 into capitTuin, 
becomes rhajUxt by changing ( 1 ) c into (A. 
set § 126 ; (2)1 into r, see § 157- — 
chapiticA fto ripiiinaiid in lull chaptu ;. 
Clotfitrer is a doiihlet ol capituler, <].v. 
CHAPoN. sm a <apon; liom L. caponeiii 
For c ch si‘e ^ ijfi, and tor -oneia --(ai 
see § 2;, i. Its douhht is capon, <] v, — 
Der chii/on\ u. 

CllAtll’i:. ad; (Mch. O I'r cha^qne. from 
L. qiii.sciue . lor hatt r-di,ingi s ^(Cihacim 
CHAR, s;/r a cn.dunoit fiom E. carrus 
f(»r C - ch ^ec § 12b -d)ei (/iiruer. 
charTo\ci\ (dmrrettc, cdno'ioii, dim lot 
t Characlo, ■>/ a di.uade , a uoul Ot Pro\ 
oiigm f§ 2^\ intiod. dining the iSth ( t iit 
liom Prov charra la. for Preiv, -lule sll 
§ 

CliARANQON, sm a weev.l. Origin un- 
Enow n. 

CHAREON. sm. coal; from L. carbonoin. 
E('r c ch see § 12b (dta)'hon is .1 dtninlt t 
of caihnue.—Vci. charb j>nua, rhartxmunr. 
chfirb()n\]ce fol wliuh ctubvnadc, i] ^ > 's 
the .loiib'etE charb'aiuila^ 

CHARCC ril'R, sm a poik-butdier. Chan- 
C7//n /* as fill .is Rt)ius(. lu ; 111 the I 7th cent 
cluurcmtier , that u. .1 meat-ioastu, then, 
a seller of looked nuat. as opposed tt) .1 
buteher, who sdls it law See chair aul 
I cuiie . — Der iha) cntewcf chayentex. 

svi. a thistle; from carduins. 
supposed carduonem Eoi c 
O 


was eontrd. aitordmg to rule t§ 51) into 
cant’r, chamniig c into ch \ si c § 126 ; 
Chanlre (horn the nom. cantor) is a doii- I 
blit ol I hauteur (Irom llic aec. cailtorOiti). 

EIIANVRK, sm. hemp; liom E. cannabis 
Caninaibis, lontnl. auoidm: to rnlt* 

(§ 51 ) into caiin’bis, on/ht to hau 
iH'iome chanve, I'V eh.mge "I c into ih 
e s 1 2b I and b mt' • j- tsi. s l i g . 

'1 Ills loiiii chanve t 'osis m 1 tet m I’u .inb m 
patois, .iiitl doubtless ixisud m t) hr. I lie 
iiitiu il.ilio'i of m r, wliciue dianvre. is to 
be nil l w ith m .i u w woid.s .is m fniola, 
jronde \ ent austnm, ur, .Vc Sec Hist 
dram p. So t.'p the tarivtoim legos- 
1 1 n m for i egest 11 m. 

fChaos, s;;r chaos, the L chaos.--Dcr. 
c/mo/iipii . 

CHAPE, sO a (ope, fiom E cappa i-i boo. K d 
doik. in Isdore of Si villi). Eoi c-t/i 
see § 12b, pp buomes p. as m eu’ppi, 
Loupc\ sappa. Stipe, pupi'i s, /m./f ; 
stnppa'N tf'mf'e. And Wt aEo lind tin 
lorm capa I < u. e cappa m ciit.nn 1 at 
documents. — Dt r. ilutfcrou. cAtr/ean 1 
(O Er. t'/nr/'f/, piopcrli 1 little rAn/ e). hoi 
-el- -can see § 2S2. From the O hr. lorm ! 
came a ehin. chapdet , a little lie i‘l-i itss. | 
consisting usuallv of a crown ot ifmus. 
Rons, ml, spcMkmg of a maidui w^atumg 
lilies, s,i\s Soir it inafin /cs nrrosc l.t ses 
notes Jropnse He s\n faire un eli ipclet. 
The chapelet de mse^, a duplet ot_ loses 
place. 1 on the staluis of the \ irgin, 
shoitlv calletl a msanc, or rosai>, laine 
later lo mean a sort d chain, to help m 
counting prayers, made ol threaded beads, 
which at first wire made to lesemble the 
roses ill the AEiduima s chaplets. Another 


CHARDt)N, 
through a 
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= ch see § 126 ; for loss of the u see § 52. 
— Der. chardonwicl, .1 goldtiiicli ; O. Fr. 
chardonnet, properly a bird winch haunts tlie 
thistle. As a confirntation of this ongm 
we may mention the fact that the Latins 
similarly called the bird carduelis, from 
carduus, and the (iitcks dKaudis from 
dmnOos : and lastly, the Geimans call it 
disteljink, the thistle-tinch. Sec § 15. 

CHARGER, va. to load, charge. Sp ciir<j^iu\ 
It. caricare, from L. carricare*, used by 
St. Jerome for ‘to load.’ Carr(i')cdre 
was soon contrd., according to rule (see 
52), into car’eare. The Glosses of 
Reicheiiau (^Sth cent.) have ‘oneiati - 
carcati.' Carcaro became cAorger by 
changing (i) the initial c into c/i, see § 
120; ( 2 ) rc into rg, si. e § 1 2(). It is a dou- 
blet of ctv^utr, q. v. — Der. charge (verbal 
subst.), c/mrgciiKnl. dec/mrger, siirc/mrgcr. 

CHARIOT, sm. a wagon An irregular torm, 
being the only one of the derivatives of 
char which is not formed with rr. Churrette, 
charner, charrue, iSrc. have all the double r. 
The i is also unusual ; the Reriy patois 
has charnte. See char. 

CHARITE, s/. chanty: from L. caritdtein. 
tor c — c/i see § 126; for -atom - -< see 
§ 230. Note the unusual rrti-ntion of 
atonic i. whuh is lost m its doublet chtru', 
q.v, -Der. cAanVable. 

CHARIVARI, sm. a mock sereiunie. Oiigm 
unknown. 

t Charlatan, sm. charlatan, (|ua(k; 
lutrod. m 1 6th cent, from It. ciarlauina 
(§ 25). — Der. charla(an\im*i. 

CHARME, sm the liornJteam ; in the Ex-rry 
patois chanie; It. carpino; from L. carpi- 
niis. CaripiUius is contrd. according to 
iiile 51) into carp’iius, thoiire, by 
loss ot p I Hist. Gram p. 81) to car’uus, 
whence rharme by eh.ingmg (1) c into ch 
(see § 126); (2) n into m, a raic change 
(‘■ee § 163). — Der. chanmac. 

CHARME, sm. a charm, enchantment; from 
L. carmen. For c-^ch see § I26.--Der. 
chnrjncx, charviAwt. 

CHARNEL, ad], carnal. See chair. 
CHARNIER, sm. a larder. See c/mrr. Char- 
nier ’s a doublet of carnter, 

CHARNU, adj lieshy, brawny. See chair. 

CHARNIERE, sf. a hmgc; from L. car- 
dinaria, der. from cardinem. Card- 
(i)ntlria, contid. according to rule (sec 
§ 5 -) i'do card’naria. thence into car’- 
naria, by lo^s of d (Hist. (Jram. p. 81) 
becomes charmere by changing (i) q 


into ch, see § 126; (2) -aria into -A;v, 
see § IpS. 

CIlAROCiNK, s/. c.irrion. ^ve chair. Char- 
(ji^ne IS a doublet ot carnone. 

CHARPEN'l’IEK, sm. a earpenter; fr(;in L. 
carpontarius. whith is piopeily a caii- 
wnght or wheelwright, foi whuli e\[>.uisioii 
ejf meaning sec § 12. For c^-=ch sec 
§ 126; for -ariu.s -icr slc § iqS. — I)^.r 
chnrpen'vx, charientc (veibal snb'-t ). 

CIlARl’Ih.'. lint, a partic. sulxt (see ^ iSS) 
ot (h Er. verb artive chaifir, from ].. 
carpore. For c^-ch see § 126; for e- x 
Sec § 5(), 

CllARRETTE, ^f. a cart. See char .- — Ihr 
charreta r. (ha> rt/cc. 

CHAKRIER, va. to e irl. cairv. Se” char 

CllARRUVI R, va to eart, e.nrv. See i/tar 
— Dei chanui (vtib.il siibsi.') 

CHARRUE, a if)!ougli ; troni L, carruca 
For c ~ch See § 126; ie)r -uca — -/a se-c 

CIDVR'I'E, y. a charter, chartulary ; fioiii 
L. charta. Charta, being re dh proiud. 
carta, atterwards b(einie chanc b\ re- 
turning fioni c to ch\ HC § 126. f'harie 
t'. a doublet ot i a) <]. v. 

|CllARrRE, '■/. a diatler; from 1. char- 
tula, dim. ot charta (see charU ). Char- 
tula. after being regularly eontid. (§ 2 j ) 
into chartTa. beeaim charfre li\ K. r.'^ee 
§ I. -7. — D( r. chartrax (^/f uliieli tin 
doiibU t IS caitulaire. (j v ) 

CHAR I RE, sf .t jiioon; tiom I, car- 
eer I’(rr o- ch see ^ 126, c’r (carc’r) 
becomes ^r h\ eh.mge' of c mt(\ f, ot \Gr< li 
theitj is no ('t!ur es.nnph' m the ine>d(iu 
Er. language . 

CHAS, sin. the eye of a needde. Oiigm un- 
known. 

CHASSh, sf a sb.ruR', rebqn.iiy; from U. 
capaa For c- ch sec § 126 ; for ps - ss 
See § 168 and caisse.- — Dei. chassis, eii- 
chf/s‘^tr. 

CIE\SSE, sf. chase, hunting, veib.il subst. ot 
chasscr, q v, 

jClIASSER, va. to Inint, chase; from L. cap- 
tiare^, dcriv. <d capture, which has 
taken the sense of ‘ to e base ’ in late Eat. In 
Propertius ‘captare leras ’ is used in the 
sense ot ‘to Inmt wild be asts.’ Foi c -- ch see 
§ 126; for tiaro - sser s . e ; for as- 

similation of p to s see § 168 and tfixs.se— Der. 
chdsse, chass{tw, cAas.seresse, pourr/iasser. 
CHASSIE, sf blear-eyedness. Origin un- 
known. — De'r. chassicux. 

CHASSIS, .s? 72 . a frame, sash, chase. See chasse. 
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(':il ASTK, (-jf/;. ch.istc ; from L. castiis. For 
Qz=ch srf § rj6. — l)cr. cha^fLiii (of which 
the (). Fr. hoiihict w.is cha^trc). 

CIIA^UHFK, i/. a rhasiible; iroin L. casi- 
biila*, dim. of casula, wh'ch is used by 
Isidoie of Seville for a mantle. Casibula *■ 
or casubula *, contrd. reioilarly 51) 
into casub’la, became e/or.s;//'/e by changing 
C into ch (see § i 26). 

CllA'I', sm. a cat ; Irom L calus * (Isidore (»f 
Seville) For C ch sec § 1 26. — Dcr. 
cAn/oyer (to change coloni like a cal’s eye: 
those precious stones winch levvelkrs tall 
cat's eyes are pirrrrs c/m/ovn/r/cs), (hutu- 
niite (from chattc and mitCy L. mitish 
c An/’/ejieloiise (‘ the.- furry-tat,’ from chatte 
and puilue, a Noim.in name, whence Fngl. 
Cdto'l illar). 

CIlA'I'AlCiNK, s/. a tht stunt. O. Fr. cAos- 
from L. ca.stanra. fm c --ch sc<.- 
§ 126; for a m see 54; foi ‘nea = -;o<t> 
sec 2 4f; tor loss ot « sec § I4S. — l)ci. 
c/ni/ing/ncr, e/oi/'ewg'/teraie 
Cll.V TFAft, sni a castle. () Fr. c/ms/c/, from 
L. caatoUunt. For -elliim — -tn?/ ^ec 
§ 2S2 ; for C - r/i SIC §l2h, ior loss ot s 
sue § 14S. t Vo)/c(i)/ IS a double t off) Fi 
ccis/f/. -Per. cfioin <). It. c/m/c/) chaftl- 
aine, chati'lc\ u , thiitik-X. 

CllA'l'-IIUAN'r, sm. the screech-owl; in lyih 
Cent, chahudfi in Mcmui'-c, chauhan and 
chduhan m tin' Aii)ou patois; in the ibth 
CLiit. chouan m Ronsard Chuiuin is tin 
real loiin ot the' wool ( n.itui ilisls sidl call 
the mnldU-M/ed homed owl chot/an) 
(df Celtic origin ; clvnihiin or chahudn is in 
fact the brrt hiun.an . the Noim. Fr. has 
cropped the first syllable, and is hmvn, 
huant, an owl. C'lat-huant is a coiruption, 
.in-'ing from an entioly false, e’cnvaiton, 
from ''(7/er/ and huer, (1. e, a hov\hng-cat). 
Si e also r]v>uifie. 

CHATIKR, va to chastise 0 fr. cha-tur, 
from L. ca.sligare. For loss (it g see 
§ I ; tor c t/i see § 1 26 ; for loss ot s 
§ 1 Di. r. c/o/oment, 

(:[lA'rf)N. o/r a be/,cl O. Fr chdstnu, 
oni'inallv irom (jeim.br'/fVi (§ 20). 

CHA'l’Ol'lLFF.R, vn. to tie kit , tiom a snp- 
persed L. catuliare^^ (<br. from catillire). 
For C --ch sec § 126 ; tor U“- 07 / see ^ 90 ; 
lor Hi ill see ml. 'I’ht oiigm of the woid 
IS most doubtful. -Dcr. cha/uiulhnwut. 
CHA'rOVKR, va. to sparkle, change lu hue. 
Sec chat. 

CHA'I'RKR. vn. to castrate, geld. O. Fr. 
chmtrer, irom L. castrare. Fe^r c --- ch sec 
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§ 126; for loss of s see § 148 — Dcr. 
chatre (of which the tioublet is cd'-.lrat). 
CHATTFMITF, a demurt -looking pcison. 
See chat. 

CHAUD, adj warm. O. Fr. chald, It. caldo, 
from L. caldii.s, which was used in Rome 
in tlic time of Augustus for caliclus, as is 
seen in Quinctihaig i. 6, ‘bed Augustus 
qiioque in epistolis ad Caium (daesarem 
senptis, emendat epiod is dicere caliclum 
e]uani calduni rnaht : non quia tllud non 
sit latmum, sed quia sit odiosum ’ For c~ 
ch see § l2f) ; tor al- an see § 15^^. — Der, 
(•rJiaiuhx. rrcJuiud. 

(Ill AUPli'.RK, '/. a copper, from L. calda- 
ria ; ‘ Vbisa caldana ’ is usuj by Vituivius. 
For 0 -ch se-e § 126; for al nu see 
§ 157; for -aria -t<'re see § ie)>^. — Der. 
chaudrow (O. Fr. chaudtran, der, iiom 
ch<iud<re, anotln r form of r/nnu/o'rc. Snm- 
larlv in Sp. aildtron is eUtiv fioin caldera) 
('HAOdRON, sm a eal-'n.n, kettle. See 
chaudti re.- -Der, chaudroinwtx. 
rilAL’FlFR, I'o. to warm, heat. Vxov. cnl- 
fitr, It. cahfare. from calofare*, eniitrd 
form uf calefaccre. For loss ot e (ciiR- 
faro) sec § 5,2: foi c = r/i see i.’b; for 
ii\-au sc'c § 1,^7.— Dcr. chaujfe (verbal 
subst.), cA(/7e^/age-, chiUijfuw, chauU'trcUc. 
chaujflwx, rehaujftr, wcluvtjfcr. 

CHAl'lAR, rv/. to bine, snvp m lime-water 
See chaiix. — Dcr. (An///age. 

(HlAl MF, s;//. a .stalk, haulm; from L. cala- 
mus, \^lnch is written calmus m a doe 11- 
meiit dated A.D. 672. Caliti'iuu.s, coiitrel. 
icgiilarly (§ 51') into cal’mus, became 
chaume by changing C into ch. see § J 26 ; 
and al into an, see § 157- — chdiinniac. 
chnufmwc, chauuivr. 

(''HADSSK, «/. a -houlder-knot. Sec chaw^str. 
FUAUSSFE, s/. a causeway, embankment. 
I’lov. cau'-iuLi, Sp ciilzada. from L. cal- 
ciata ^ (sc. vial preepeily, a roid made 
with lime. Calciata is from calcem. 
For c--=ch See § i.’f); for aD-e/?/ sec 
§ Is7 ; for ci — Si see a^encer\ lor -ata^ 
-i'e see § 201. 

CllATSSER, va. to put e»n (.slioes e»r stock- 
ings); from L. calceare For c ch see 
§"126; fur al - an see ng/iceo/ ; ten ce = ss 
sec figc/zccv'. — Dcr. chaus'^ti (verbd st pk), 
cAa//^^ette, cAn/cvcoii (of which the deniblet 
' is cait'^rm), chans^xwc, deVAm/sses, Avchanx, 

' cAn/rssc-trape (properly a snare, liap, winch 
siiocs the teielt). 

' CHAl'SSK-'rRARK, s/. a caltrop, trap. Sec 
cAtuosstr and triippe. 

G 2 
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CHAUVE, adj bald; from L. calvus. F<>i 
c^ch see § lib; for see § 1^7 

— Der. cy^/rj//i»e-si'uris f.i b.it), so called be 
<.au^e ils have no le.itliers. 'Hk 

Glosses of Reiclieii.in (Sth cent) liave| 
‘ Wspertdiones calvos soricos.’ 

CHAUVE-SOUKIS, sm. a bat. See ch luve 
and so?/rA. 

CHAUVIR vn (nsed otdy witli de VoreiUe^ox 
dt's oredles), to prick (the cais). Grijnn 
uncertain 

CHAUX, s/". lime. Prev. calz. It. cnlce, fronij 
L calcem. For o -ch see § 126; lor 
al ^ au sie § 1 57. 

CIEW’IRFR, vfia. to capsize up^et ; from 
chapvirer^ proper! v to tum. or be tuiiud,iip-j 
side down ; from vtrer (<| v.) atid chap (trom ’ 
L caput) For c -rh see § i 26. 

‘fChebec, wn a three-masted vessel with 
mils, from It. zandn'cco (§ 25). 

tRlKF, stn. a head, chuf , ()rit;inally a luad. as 
111 un co/u7'(’-ch e f ; iiom L. caput. Ion 
C - < h see § 126 , foi a = c see § c,.}. p lias 
here become f alter having; jcissed from p 
thioui!;h b to v (§ ill), and then b\ 
sticngthenin^ i/ into /(§ 142), as is shown 
by Low Lat cabo ttor caput), and loih- 
cent. Fr. chve ('hej is a doiil-f t of ^<^p.\ 
q V. — Der ac/oi'ti (q v.), cAct'ct t^the 
‘ head ’ of a beil), ch 

Chelidoilie, s/. celandiiu , fiom L L. choli- 
(loiiium*, tiieOr. \f AiSih'ton.swallovv-worl 

CULM IN, sw, a way, road. I’rov. camin. It. 
CiUiiniiHo^ from Late L. caminus [Lund 
in 6th-cenl. docnmciits (chielly Spanish 1 in 
sense of a road. Littie holds that the 
ornynal of the woid is not this l.ile 
adopted Lat. foim, but Kymr canuin, a way, 
fiom CiUn, a step (§ I9), For c ^ch s( e 
§ 12b; lor a = e See § — Dcr. chrtnincr, 

:xrJie}?uncz. 

CHEMINEE, s/. a chimmv. \\. canuninata, 
tiom L. caminata', a participial deriv. of 
caminus, used by \'itiiivnis Ibi a chimnev. 
For c.=ch sec § 12b; lor a- e see § 54; 
lor -ata — -t'c see § 20t. 

CIlFiMISF, s/. a shirt, shift; from I>. camisia 
Paulus, the alibicvialor of Festns, says 
‘ Sui’P.Mirs, vesliineiitum bneimi quo,] 
crimi.sia dicitur.’ For Q = ch sec § 12b, 
ioi a = <? see § 54. — Dcr. c/rmrsctte 

CIIFNAL, •'VI. a channel; fiom L. canalis. 
For c-=ch see § 126; for a^e see § 54 
Anotlier f rm of tins woi is chnicau (tor 
al — eau see § 2S2). 
canal. 

tChenapan, sm. a 


' introd. towaul.s end of 17th cent. !)y th? 
Geim. wars, from Geim. i'X hna/phalni 

(§ m- 

CllFNF, svi. an o.ik. O hr. chewe, Iroin L 
ca.snus^ (—an o.ik m a Chartul.irv ol 
A.n. 50S). For c -- th see §126; tor a-- c 
see § 54; for loss ot s see § 14S. d’lio 
form casiius is .1 translormation of the 
rcgnlai qiiorciuLis tquorc’inis) by (han;; 
ing rc into i\s, s Dote - -ssie § liq): tins 
rs -s IS found m hr. in dor. sum, (/os, eti 
154), and .ilso m Lat. 'I'hc Romans 
sod dossnm lor doisiim, sussiini lor 
sursiim. pros.i lor j'lorsa, retrosum loi 
retroisum. Even iiilrosus is (oiiiid lor 
introrsiis m an nisi rip! ion i Oielli, 140 j ^ ). 
Fo'^ till t'seerm.- Dcr. r//('//aie. 

CllLNL r, sm. a dog, .mdiron. O Vx.chitn- 
nt'f. See chicn. 

CllFN F\'iS, sm, hempst e.l ; fiom L caniia- 
bisium*, daiv. oi cauiuibis I'or c ch 
see § 12<'>; lor a c see § 51; lor b -v 
sec aiutnt and § 11.), lor ~i,sinin sce 
§ 214 — Dcr. r/rc/o I'li re, 

Clll NIL, sm. a kciincl , horn L canilo 
pl.nc wheie dogs aie kqn. Caiailo is 
trom cuiiisi, like cquile from eo[uus, 
agnilc liom .igiiiis, eh. lor C~ch o:e 
§ 12b; for a - C SI e s j. 

CliFMLLlg a ( .it< 1 [ hi ir ; from L. caiii- 

Ciila a name' dinwii lioiii i him led likeness 
ol the lieMil ot ( eilain i .iti ipil'.iis to th i! ol 
a little elog dills c'!\mo|oyv is coiitirined. 
by the fact that the lati i[iillar has in many 
idioms received the n.inie ot other .ininiaL; 
as in Milanese C(/g//o;r i -a little do :0 ^ 
other parts ol Italy it l^ (.died t^attola (a 
little cat). In Noim. nd} it is called chatlp 
pclfiu-'C, the sliaggy ‘at In Rent tlurer are 
eaterjulhirs called hofodoys and lio[)-cits. 
I he I’oi tiigm-'.( c'd! it I i^ar/a (i li/anl/. 
for c -- ch S' e T ah , tor a ■ c se'e 
§ 54; for -iciila -die s( c § 257 

('hnulle is a doiihlet of c, 0/0 ///(’.-- Dcr. 
l-chendhi. 

CllKMg (ulj ho.ir lieaeh d ; frf>ni L. canutus, 
‘leiiv. of cauu.s foi c -^ch sec § lab; 
for a^--e see § 5 ^ ; for -utu.s - ~u see § 201 . 

Clll'd ’ 1 i'.L, svi l(.iscd-out cattle. Prov. 
captaP trom L. capitalo Cap(i)tale. 
contrd regularly (see § ,S 2 ) into cap’tale, 
becomes cheptel \ foi ca che, sec §§ tab 


d.iei j lor -aie- -ei sce iqi. fjheplt 
IS a (If)ublet ol capttl, capittde. 

It is a doublet ot CHER, ndj. dear ; from I>, cams. For c- 
ch see § 12b; tor see § 54.-— Dci 

scamp, blackguard; t 7 rdnr, c//cremcnt. 
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CHERCHKR, vn. to srek. Prov. cercar. It. 
cercare, tioiii L. circare, liy J^oj'or- 
tuis tor to vvaiidor hitlar niul thithci. For 
C - ch see § I .>6 ; for i==e <^ce § 72; 
for aro-:tfr see § 267, — Der. chenht^ur, 
rcrh( rchrr, i r c hcrche. 

CUFRK, clitri, 'Mjoi! f.ire : from L cara'*‘, 
a lace, ( ouiik naiif e, Hist used by Com|)|miSj 
a Hlb-ci nt poet, m bis Ibuue';. ad Jnstnium: 

‘ Postcpiam veneie vireud.im ('xs.iris .mte 
carain.’ Fdirr hotme dure took Us jue- 
s(,iit sense of ‘ e.Uiny a _L»o(>d diiiiicr ' only 
in model 11 tunes; fornurly it was— /f//rc 
hmi (U cucil, and oii^iiially faire />on I'lsuio*, 

-IS the pioper sense of clu'rc is a l.ue, a> in 
I’atebn’s lines, (he ) es'~eiiihl( z 7 ii)iu hun de 
(hire Kt (In i'l vusfje fen /I're, For 

Q - eh see § 1 26 ; for a e see s 54. 

CIIFKIR, va. to ilniish. See ehcr . — 
Der L/nrissablc, cuclunr, renchour. sukii- 
chi'rir.^ 

CllKR'l’F, s/. deariK ss. bi'di i>r ce : fioin I. 
caritateni. Carilateiii eonlrd. u LUk 
l.ulv f^'ce § 52) in'o car’tateiii, bei.omes 
eher/i' bv C rh, si e § 126; a - <? see 

S) 5 ^ . ate 111 see § 25,0 

Cherilbin, sin a du mb, Irom eicbs L. 
(lurnbiin, tiie Ibbr ['lur. ot Liuruh 
(§ .,0). 

CHI '- 1 IF, (id), pool, ni(,ni. bad; in 15, tb 
eeiil. (htU'if (jonienlt ). in lltb ceiit, riufif 
(^Cbanson I'e Kobind). It. cu/'//i-o ; fioin L 
caplivus, < aptiv e, in Cbiss I.it., luit iked 
111 siiisi ot (hiftf^ nil. Ill, poor-lookiin'', in 
lin[ieii,il tiiiK s, ,is we Si c 111 till Matbisjs 
ofl'drinniis Mat i 1 mis, \in. 2f a tieitisi on 
astro!on\ wnttcii liy tins ('bristi in lontio- 
versiabsl, \\bo w.is a conleni[>or.ii v of (bm- 
stanlnu', .iiul died -iboi.t a. u. .^’,6 : ‘Xiec- 
sini.i jMTs Smitl.iiii, si ni iioiosiopo m- 
\inti fuel it, bonnnes kit i1 11 im", loti'l’OSDS, 
c.iptivos rube nlikipie ’ How ll.i .1 b is tlie 
word passul liom Us projer Lit. srike ol 
‘ t.ipin e ’ to tli.it ol ‘ me 111 ' anil ‘ we *k ’ 

A ]iai.illel Fi metipbor will be ip to e\p' on 
U; the wmrd charlrt, wliiih piojeil} nit-ms 
,{ j i’Soii, is .ilso s.iitl in iliC Diet, de 
I’Ai .deiiiie Franc. i se to siynily the iiiesen- 
iLiie' pbtbisis to winch cbildun aie liabk , 
ibc ])luase un eufdnt e-t tri chartre benne 
used for a clnld -itt-ieked by tins malady 
Popul.ir supeisiilioii, m its tailli in t.iirus 
and evil spirits, likened consumption to a 
mysterious prisoii-bouse in wdneh tire sick 
person is lield c.iptivc till he dies by an 
invisible li.md ; ,md thus tlie sick person, 
the dicnf, IS the ‘captive’ of that fatal 


malady. The L captivuR having thus 
this double signific.Uiou, h-uidcd it down to 
the Romance l.mguagis: thus It. cattivo 
is both ‘captive’ and ‘ h.ul.’ 0 Fr., ricbiu 
and fuller than the modern langu.ige, gave 
to the word c/oV// both senses ; as we st e in 
Joinville that St Imiiis ib livered /es chdifs 
fi.e the Cbr'stian ‘ c.iptives ’ of the S.ii.i- 
eensl. Modem hr ristricts llie meaning 
to pool, bid Ciiptiviis becomes cnittf 
by linil v^/ (5 142), by pt - / (§ t 6S), 
and by fi-n/ (§ 54I. EVnk/ (introd. into 
Kiigbind by the Normans m the foim 
C(Utilf) bccoims 111 llie I2lh cent, chaifif 
by 126), in the i;,th cent. ch( Itf 

by ai — d (§ log,) (Vutif is a doublet 
id' cn/'-'i/. 

CHI’-VAL, s;m a hoisi* ; ftmu L. caballus, 
For C - ch St e § J 26 . Im a ^ e see § 5 t > 
f>r b -v see § 1 i — Du clnvdhw, chc- 
v,iU'\ chev<dv{, dim ol eJuv d , the 
Koiiitiis siinil ir'v used eij 11 111 cus, the dun. 

(it ( 4 11 ll s 

Clll'\ A1 IbR, '-in. .1 kmgbt; trom L c.abiiD 
l.inu.s ' umd bv b'dors ot S( \ lib as .ilaiis 
e-]ues. Foi c-=(/i set § 126; for a e 
see § 54 ; fir b ^ r- si e § 1 i g, . fir -anus 
- -icr M e § TijS C'Juvnher is a doublet ol 
cnvalur, q v - Dei (Juvalewc (ot wliub 
the doublet is cnvideru' ', cheviddni. , chcvnl- 
(Tis.jiie pi wold firmed after It. ceivdller- 
miob 

Clll'-V-VNC'I', 'f. propetiv, fntune: a w'ord 
siinuwbat < nt of us<\ Mt .1 good one and 
still .iv.nl.ible : from chtf q. v, 

CllFV'AL'fHlFR, t'// to tide O fr. f/iciM/- 
i/nr, It. Citvididre, Sp cn/'u/gu'. boin b. 
caballicarc We bnd m the Sal e L.iw, 
tit. 25, ‘ Si <pns cabalbiiii sine peimissu 
ib'niiiu <-111 asecndint, ct cum caballica- 
vorit.’ CaballTcnre, (ontid. tcgul.irlv 
(see § 52') into cabal’caro, becoim s che- 
vauchtr bv Ctl- (he, set s 126 .uid 5}., 
b-m see § llg, , al--(no si e § 157 — 
Dtr chei’duchve t^whosedoul lit cdviihdde. 
<1 v ) 

CHI'Vfd.U, ndj. long-haiied Sic cheveu. 

CllFVKLURF, s/. bead ot bur, bait. O. Fr. 
chtvtJeure, It capeUdturdjMm L capilla- 
tura*, used by S Aiigiistim , dtr iiom 
capillum. The 1 in kite bat. bei omes e 
(§71') wbuice capollaUira, wbitli ba\nig 
ici'ul.iil} lost Its mcduil t (see § 117) 
btcoines i}uvdure\ for ci\ - che, see 
§§ 126 and 54; for p=i', I'ce § ill; l‘>r 
coiUtaetioii of eu mto Uy see Hist. Gram, 
p. jS. 
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CHEVET, sm. a bcd-hcad. See chef.— Dvr. 
cheveacr (a choir-in.istcr, from cJuvet, tor- 
iiierlv the n.ime for the ( hoir of a cliurch). 

CHEVSTRR, a halter. 0 .¥r. chevesfre, 
Sp. cabestro, It capc'^tro ; from L. capis- 
trum. For c — ch ^ee § 126; lor a = f sec 
§ 54 5 p~e see § III; for i==^6’ see 
§ 72; for loss of a see § 148. — Dcr. 
s'enrA^ee/rer, used of a horse which c.-itclus 
its ley; 111 the halter [chevrtre), whence 
metaph. to get entangled, embarrassed. 

CIIEVEU, sm a hair. O. Fr. chevfl, from L. 
capillum. For c ch see § 126: foi a^ e 
see § 54; for see § in ; for il fl 

see § 72; for el — eu see § 282 — iVr 
(from O. Fr. chevel) chivdn, L'cht'vehr 
i^i^chevc.iu). 

CIIFVILLK, s/ a peg, pin. It. cot'/g/z/r, 
fiorn L. clavicala*, a wooden peg. I or 
-icula = -z//t’ see § 257; for a c sre 
§ 54. Clavicula ought to have given 
clevdle; but euphony caused a dissimila- 
tion (§ 1^9); sshieli led to the reduction 
of cl into c, for wlueh see able: for c rh 
sec § 126. Chivillt'xs a doublet of cLmcule, 

CHhVRE, s/. a she-goit; from L capra 
Fore — cA see § 126; for a - e see § 54; 
for p — 1; see § I 11.--- Dcr. rZ/tr-reau, 
cZzez/retle, chevron, chei'ru r, chcvroXcv, 
chevrouw, chevroxmt (buckshot, shot to 
shoot gmats with). 

CHKV'RhFl'R IhLK, sm. honeyMu kle : from 
L. caprifoliura. For the changes here 
see under chevre feu die. 

CHEVRKDIL, sm. a roe, roebuck; from L. 
caproolus. For c=ch see § 126; for 
a-^ see § 5-j ; for sec § iii; 

for -eoliis = -ezzz/ see a/eul and § 253. 
Chcvreml is a doublet of cabriole 

CHEVRON, sin. a ralter; iroin L. capro- 
nem*, a word found in iheOlosscs otCassid 
(8th cent.). For the clianges ol letters see 
chivre. For -onem -on see §231. z\s to the 
transition in meaning (§ ig), the like meta- 
phor e.xisted in Eat. The Romans called a 
r, liter capreolus (a little goat). 

CllEVRO'l'ER, vn. to sing tremulously (like 
a kid’s Meatiug). Sec chevre, 

CHEVROTINE, /. buckshot. See chivre. 

CWV,'L, prep, at the house of; from L. casa 
For Q--ch sec § 126; for a==e see § 34; 
for s = z see § 14c; Chez was in very 
O. Fr. a subst. meaning a house. The 
Grand Coutumicr ^{)caks of ces maisons et 
chez esqvels les marchands mettent lenr 
viarchandise. In the uth cent, people 


said je vais a chez Gautier ‘ Vado ad 
casaiii Waltern,' to Walter’s coti.'gc'; or 
je virus de chez Gautier. Rut this dis- 
[ tinction speedily shilted; the [iliiase li chez 
\ became eZicz, but de chez lemains, and bears 
I witness by its torm that the word w.is 
originally .i subst. Sec § 1 3. Chez is a 
dcublet of rnse, q. v. 

t Chicane, f. rhuanery, .sharp practice; 

another example of tho'«e th.mgcs ot mean- 
ing noticed 111 § 13. Relore being used 
foi shiip practice in lawsuit'., it mc.int a 
dispute 111 gimes, [laiticnl.ir y m the game 
of tie m.ill ; oinMiiilly it meant the game 
ot the mall: m this scns< chuane icire-.eiits 
a foim zicanum^, winch is from medic va! 
Gr. T^v/ciirioy, a word ot Rersi in cuigni 
— Der chicainr. 

CIllCllE, '/. chick-peas; from L ciccr 
h'oi c ch sec § 1 26, 

ClllCllE, adj. iiiggiidly ; Iroin L. ciccuin, 
that which IS of htt c worth. For c - eh 
see § 126, for cc — eZr see ncheter and 
§ 

ChiC01’6e. f chicory , in iTitli CQwX.ciclmree, 

, tioin L. c ichoi luin 

ICIIIEN, sm a d'»g; from E. canis For 
I C - ch see § 126; tor a - rV Sec § 54, — 
Dei. t/m//ne, ehtiicX (^whiidi in (), Fr wi. 
chienntt, a dog, .mdiroii so called bca aii.se 
It had a dog's he.id on its end; in I’rovciic'e 
it was called foimerly un ehenet cajhfc, 
chiendefii, a dog whuh guaids the hie, 
ill Gi'rm. the wool ftuerbock is used 111 this 
scioe ) 

Cll Iff E, .s/i a rag. Origin unknown. — Der 
clapl'ow, e//z// 5 >niiier, ihilfoiuw 
CHlf'fRF,'m a imme Ml, iligiT, iignre. C). Fr 
cifre, which 111 cmiIc O f r. meant Zcio, like 
Eow^ Eat cifra (‘ cilra, ligiira mhili’ says 
the Rrevilo.pius) a word ot Ai. origin, 
like so m.m\ mathematical tcinis, rcg're- 
scnting the Ar. f ifr (§ 30). Chijfie is 
a doublet ot zlro, q. v. — Der. chijfrcr, 
di'v hi if rex 

CHIGNON, cm. the nape of the nec k, the cer- 
vical veitcbi.e Riillon oitcii sjieaks ot le 
chignon diKou (b) exit nsion it is used to de- 
signate the back liair of a lady g.itlieied by 
a riband and resting on the b.n k ot the 
neck) ChiernoH m us projier ’'tmso was in 
O. Fr. chanpnon, originally chaaiiinon, from 
E. catonionem*. Ca(t)enionom loses 
itsniedi.il t regulaily (see § I 17 ), and be- 
comes choi^non. For o — ch see § 126; 
for ni = jgw see c/,gog«e and § 244. Chi!(non 
is a doublet of chainon, c], v. 
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CIlini^rG, a cliimcra; from L. cluniaera. 
—1 h I . chinu ri(|iic. 

ClliuiiG, ‘^f cliciuistry j fioiii L. chyniia*. 
— Doi. chimi^lQ. 

ChiriGr, va. to colour, dye stuOs etc. to re- 
semble Chinese silks, etc ; a word of liist. 
(§ l^Lr. CVimois. 

fChio urine, sf. the dcw of a t^allcy, 
convicts; mtrijd. in ihih cent, from It. 
(tnnua (§ 25). 

Chij)Oter. vn to do one's woik carelessly, 
slowly. On{];in unknown. 

Chique, sf a cjukI (of tobacco); fiom 
the same root with chic)u\ q. v. — Dcr. 
chi'picx. 

Chiqueiiaudo, sf. a fdhp. Oiiton un- 
known 

Chiragre, sf. (Med), chiraga; from (ir, 

XUfKiypd, 

ChiromanciG, f. chiromancy; fium (ir. 

Cllirurgie, •'f "Ur[';cr} ; from Gi. 

— Der. chirurfpcii (of wlncli tlie doublet is 

Chlore. sm chlonne; fiom Gr. \Aa.'/V''s — 
Cei c/;/oM(|U(“, chl<tr'A\.Ki, chlnro'^L (a dis<Mse 
wliudi es the skin a gn ( msli-ydlow tint), 
chl()r(f<)nne (e om|>onn<)v d ol chloimc and 
formic aci i ; /(tnuipte). 

*1 Choc, ^in a shock, ccdlision; introd. in 
ihth c(.nt Irom It. c/orco (§ 25), 

i Chocolat, s;//, chocolate; in 17th cent. 

( /n)culaf(\ iiitiod in l6th cent, tiom Sp. 

chouiltiie (§ 26). 

CIlOsLR, sni, a chorus, chon ; fiom L. 
choriLs. Foro — ccf/ see § 76. (Ihccur \s 
a double t of chorus. 

CHi)IR, vn. to fall. 0 . Fr. chi'nir, oiigmally 
chiicr and cadtr, from L cadere by < h mg- 
mg (l)c into ch, <n.‘ § i 2f» , (2) 6 into 
07 , see § 6i ; (g) by losing d, ^ce § 120; 
(4) by syni’icsis (»t o-oir into oir. d'he 
form chenr shows th.it the .icceiit had 
been shifted 111 the l.atm word fiom 
cadere to cadere; oldero would have 
toimed chedre, durre , nn ere^-rc, as 
dicere, dire (§ 266), whde ere ~ cw;-, as 
habere, avoir (§ 26^'). just as ca'^^dlero 
becomes ciu'oir, ca^daitus-*- I’-itiic. 

in utus see § 201) pioiliiced O Fr che-ut^ 
then chu, and the fern. ca(d)uta gave 
ch< -nte, then chute, now a siibst , by a 
change considered under ahsoute. — Der, 
choir, rchoir, dec/miV; chute, rcchufe. 

CIK^ISIR, va. to choose. At an eailier period 
It signified to sie, perceive; m the middle 
ages men said de sa tour le guetteur choisit 


les ennemis. Choisir, O. Fr. cnidr, origi- 
nally cosir, Prov. causir. It. causire, is a 
word of Germ, origin, der. from Goth. 
kausjnn, to see, examine (§ 20).— Dcr. choix 
(verbal snbst.) 

t Chol6r a, s/77, cholera, a Lat. wmrd der. 
from Gr. \<)\fpa. Choh'ra is a doublet of 
colle, cohVc— Der. c/ioAVujue. 

CHGMER, vn. to be without work; often 
written chaurner in l6tli cent.; it means 
properly ‘to lest.’ Prov. chaunie is the 
time when flocks rest. This word is der. 
from medieval Lat. cauma*, heat of the 
sun, and signifies the time of day when 
heal is too great for work, a word found 
m sense of great heat in St. Jerome. 
Isulorc of Seville, and Forlunatus. 'i'his 
Lat, cauma ri presents Gr. navpa. For 
au — 0 sec § 106; for c--ch see § 126. 
Chotiier IS a doublet of cahner, q. v. It 
must he added th.it Littre ohjerts to this 
oruMii, on the ground that chaurner, which 
ought to have beui the first form alter 
L. cauma is not met with till the i6ih 
cent., £/jd;77C7- being the earlier. He niclmes 
to the Celtic chouvi, to cease, desist (§ 19). 
— Der cAd/z/age. 

CIIOPF, sf. a heei-glass; from Girm. schoppen 
(^27') — Der. chopwK'. 

(HlOPPFR, vn. to sliimhle; a w'oid of Germ, 
oiigin, from (hrm. schupfen (§ 27). 

f Choqiier, va. to stnke, knock. Con- 
nected witii choc, q. v. 

CIlGSF, <f. a thing It cosn, from L. causa, 
whuh, lirst nil ailing ‘a cause,’ lame m the 
Lat. of the later Lmpiie to mean ‘a thing.’ 
Ihginns uses causa for res; Pliny says 
‘qiiam oh cau.sam’ for ‘ipiam ob rem’; 
the Reichenau Glosses (fsth nnt.) give iis 
‘ rerum =cau.sarum.’ We find 111 the T.cx; 
Longobard. ‘(hjia viri istani causam faei- 
iiiit, non anteni mnlieics.’ Causa becomes 
cIkxc by changing (i) c into ch, see § 126, 
(2) au into 0, see § 106. Chose is a doublet 
of cau^e. 

CHGIJ, s;;/. a cabb.ige O. Fr chol, from L. 
caulis. Caulis becomes chol by i hanging 
(i)cinto ch, see § 126; (2) au into o, 
see § 106. Chol becomes chou by softening 
ol into ou, see § J 5^^. 

CIIOTCAS, sm. a daw, jackdaw. See chat- 
huant. 

f Clioucroutc, sf sonr-croiit ; coi- 
niption of Germ, introd. through 

AL.Tce (§ 27). 

CHOCET I’E, sf an owl, owlet. Sec chat- 
huant. 
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CHOYCR, va. to pet, cosset, 
known. 

CHKKME, im. c}irhm\ from ecclis. L. 
chrisma, Or. I’ or see 

§ 72 ; for l('ss ot s hcc § 14S, 

Chrestomathie, a chio^tom.itliy, sclcc- 
lion of pieces; from Gr. xfnjjTTOfAndfin. 

CHRETIEN, aJj. chiisti.iu; fiom L. cliris- 
tianus. For -ianus - -/Va see § 191; 
for i~e s(e § 7-1 ^ 

§ 148. Chretien is the doublet of Swiss 
cr>'tin, q. V. 

CUKE I'lENTlv, s/. diristianity ; ftoni E. 
christiauitatem, winch is contrd. legn- 
l.ulv § 5-) christian’talcni. | 

u hence chrCunte by changing (i)cliris- 
tian into c/irc/ovi (q. v.) ; (2) -atein into 
-c (^ee § 2,qo). 

Christianisme, sn/. Christianity ; fiom Gi. 

\pt(JT(ra'irr/a(>s, 

Chrome, sm. chrome ; from Gr. 

Chromatique, adj. chromatic ; tiom Gr. 

XpojfjiaTiKus. 

Chronique, <f. a (hromde; from I. 
chronica — D^-r. chroniqmwx. 

ChroniqilO, adj. chrome; from L. chron- 
1 ( us. 

Chronogramme. a chronogram ; from 
(ii. and 7/)i!</>etin 

Chronologie. < hronology ; from ( h. 

XpovoXo'yia . — Dt i . r/o'o/n;/ogique, 

Chronom^lre, sm. a chronometer; from 
(ir, \puVi)<; and piiTpov. 

Chrysalide, s/ a (hr\salis; from L. clny- 
salidem. 

Chrysocale, stn. pinchbeck ; a word made 
up ot two Ch, vvoids xpixTus and JcaXos, 

Clll'CIIOTER, 17 /, to whn'pcr; an onoma- 
topoetic woid; see § gq — Dcr. chuchott- 
rnent. 

CIHJ'r, inter]. Ini^h I an onomatopoctic vvoid; 
see § gq. 

CHUTE, s/. fall ; partic, subst. (see ahsoute 
and § 1 88) of choir, (] v. 

Chyle, s/;/, chyle ; from Gr, xv\us. 

CE iidv. lierc. Sie k t 

CIEl.E, sf. a target. Genev, cihe, from Ger. 
^chf/hc, through Alsat. schih (§ 27). 

Ciboire, S?11. a cibonum, pyx ; Irom E, 

cibor lum. 

Cll>OUl,E, cf. a shalot ; from E, caepulla 
For p h sec cihctUe and § III ; lor 
see ^ f)o : bn ae=^/ see § 104. 

Cicatrice, s/ a scar; f[om L, cicatriccm. 

- — Ucr. Cleat) /ser, 

t Cicerone, sm. a cicerone; introd. from 
It. cicerone (§ 25), 


CIDRE. sm. cider, O, Fr. didrc, from 
sicora, from Gr. aiicfpn. Sicera. conlrd. 
regularly 5 ! ) \\\U) sic'ra, her .line .sisTa by 
changing soft c into s (^sce §129) : sis’ra has 
rcgulailv intercalated an euphonic dnit.il be- 
tween s ai.il r (se<' llist. Gram. p. 7g), and 
beconu s '^i'-drr, lust as Er/arus (Er/’iiis), 
becomes A/J/v or S Eiisor ( Eus’r) lx conus 
S. Ludre Si^drc becomes sidre (sec § 1 l8), 
then cidre (see § I 29). 

CIFIE. he.ivon; tiom E. coolum. written 
celnm In the Romms tlumseUcs Stc 
§ log. For o le see § 56 

CIFRGE, stn. a w.ix candle, tiom E. cormis, 
from ctorji. For -ous -g't’ see § 272 ; !< r 
o - le see § 56. 

fCigale, s/. a deala, grasshoppei ; from 
Ihov. cicala (§ 2.|'', winch from E. cica- 
diila, dun of cicada 

tCigaro. sm. a cigar; introd irom "sp 
c/iforro (§ 26), — Dir r.'ifun-tte, 

CKRXINf. s/; a st'ik. irom ciconia 
For C see § 129 for the dianiu' of in 
into gn I eiore a vowd >5' 2|a ‘ d, 

aragne. Cigognc is a doublet ot O. 1 r. 
uagne. 

CIGUE, /• hendock ; fiom f., ciciita For 
c- 4*' sse § 129, for -lUa — -//' see § 20i. 

CIE, s/;/ ail t\dadi, li.iii ot Mcbiows- I'oi'i 
L. ciHttm. ha loss of linai s\llibKs s» e 
§ go — Dll cilki (whence G, Fr ilocr/kr, 
now ch'ss,'//c‘r) 

CEMK, -/ a summit, monntam-ti'p, O Fr 
cyme, from 1/. cymaE the lu .id or toji <d 
a eauhtlowxr, .i suiniiiit, m Isidore )f 
Senile; ‘Gym a cst (Him oimmitas ar- 
horiiin.' — Dcr, ir/mcr (.an oinameu! on tie' 
tetp of a helmet). 

ClMl'NT sm eeiiiciit; fiom E cacnientiini. 
Here ao fust bccmiies 0 (^ § ii,d e' 

.hops to / (§5 cej (.0 1. as in I'aepul Ei. c/- 
/eo/z/c; caep.i, nvr , eaepatum'', met, 
laela, he; [)aeonia, givdiie. Cimen' is 
a dmihUt of citiiHit, — Del. cimentiv. 

fCinieterro, '■m ,i seimit.ir. O. fr. 
cimitLrre, introd. Iioni the East through It. 
sennit I rr a (§ 2g). 

GlMh I'lEKE, .sm, a coiiuteiy; freun L. 
cocineteriuni. for oc -e sec- § lOg: for 
sec §§ 59, 60; lor e me see § ;ti. 

CIMIFR, sm. a ciest. See cime. 

Cineraire, Uf//. cmeiary ; from L. eiiicra- 
riiis. Ciru raire is a doublet of cendner. 

('INGLER, va. to lash, wdiip; tiom L, 
cingulare, to whip with .1 cingulum. 
For regular loss of aluiiic U sec § 52, lor 
are — tr see § zbg. 


Origin un- | 



CINGLER — Cl VE TTE. 


CINGLER, 71 ) 1 . to sail, make sail. O. Fr. 

orniwuWy si<rler, a word of Gciin. 
onj'iii, fiom O. Sc.iud. to sail (§ 20). 

Ci)i<^lcr IS a doublet of 'ianglcr, q. v. 

ClNNAIlRh, sm. cinnab.ir; liom L. cinnil- 
bilris. I'or loss ol [leiuilt. a see § 51. 

Cinnamo, .s7/t. cuinainon; fioin L, ciniia- 
niuiu. 

CINQ, num. ndj. live; from L. quinquc, 
written cinquo in a ^id-ecnt. inhcnplion. 
For qii ---t’ see car — Der. cunjinl u\t. 

ClN(^iANTK, mi))), ad), lifty ; from L. 
quinqiiaginta. Fot of qu into c 

see cor, and for loss of medial g see 
§ EV ■ — I-^sr. cifiijun/itwin’C, cuifpuDif.anr. 

CINTKKR, va. to ardi. Oriion uncertain 
Diez derives it fiom a supposed I^at 
cinctiirare whdi, if it wane known to 

C. Vist, would be the natiiial paienl of 
cintrer . — Der. cuitre (vetbal subst.), de- 
emtrer. 

Cippo, sm, a cippus; from L. cijipus. 
is a doublet of cep, <). v. 

Circonciro, va. to cneumcise ; from L. 
cireuiiieide I c. boi -idcre - -ire tin 1 
atonic C IS dropped, wlienee ieVre. linn 
by a^sllnll ilioll fir becoriius rr, wbeiae ;• 
(i^ 16S). Con for cum is eommoii even in 
ebissical Latin — Di r. i /r < oaii /'■ ion. 

Circonfcroiice, s/. a eueuinUrence; from 
L. ciicumfereiitia, 

Circonllcxe, adj. Cireumllex; from L 
( 1 renm t lexus. 

Circonlocution, .s/ < nemnlocution ; from 
b. Cl renm loc ut 1 one m. 

Circonscrirc, va. to nrennneube ; fiom 
L. ( 1 re u 111 '•c r 1 1 ) e r e.-- --Der e/rt /;//'( r/pfon 

Circoiispect. ad/, c.n umsptft, eantioiis, 
from L. c ireii iiispe ct us - - Der. cin (ai'^pec- 
tioii. 

Circonstancc, s/, a circumstance; from L. 
Cl rcu ill st a 11 1 1 a, — Dei. urcon^tancwx, -lel 

Circonvallation. s/. crcumvallation , fiom 

D. I I rcu mvallatioiiem, der. lioiii cir- 
( umvallai c. 

Circonvenir, va. to cireumvent, deceive; 
from \j. Cl r' u m v e n 1 re, 

Circotivoisill, adj. needibrnirin':, adjacent, 
coiiqul. of voisin and tlie prefix Lircon, from 
D c i r r u m . 

Circonvolution, s/. circumvolut’on ; from 
L. cun umvolutioncm *, der, from cir- 
e u involve re. 

Circuit, stm a cncuit, comjiass ; from L. cir- 
cu itus. 

Circulairo, ailj. circular; from L. ciieii- 
lan s. 


,Sq 

Circuler, to circulate ; from T. riicu- 
lari. Circider is a doublet of cercler (| v. 
— Der. ttrcul;\Uim. 

CIRE, sf. wax; from L. cera. For mi 
§ 59- — E)'-r- (which is a doul'lit of 

Ci'rat, q, v.), cd'ci, -aj;e, -ier, 

CIRON, i-m, a fleshworm, mitc. Origin un- 
known, 

I Cirque, a circus; from L. ciicus. 

Cirro, ejn. a curl, lock (of hair); lioin D, 
cirrus. 

CISAIELES, ^/. pi. shears. See ciscaii - — 
D( r t/6/i//lcr. 

ClSEAU, \)n a diist-1 Orupn unknown. — 
Der. c/‘adles, c/s/hr (fiom O. Fr, lO/'/ foi 
ci'-eau. For el ~ can •-cii § 20.^. 

CISEI Jdv, va. to chisel, caive. See cvcati. — ■ 
Del c/s//( ur, -lire 

tCitadello, s/. a citaded; from It. ciUa- 
dclhi (§ 25). 

i'Citadill, sm. a dti/en; fiom It, at- 
tailina 2-;), 

Cl 1 E, v/" ,i city; fiom L, ertatem lor 
Civrtafem, so wntti'n in scMral line op- 
tions betore the ^'(rd <ent. a.d. For lod ot 
i iciv’talcinf sd- 5 51 ; fur v't--=/ 
nil’i/cr; for -alcmr = -/ s. c § )_^0. 

Citcr, va. to <ile; fiom L citare - Der. 
c//ation, a/atcur. 

Citorieur, adj. lnlbd, Intbeimost, from 
D I Iter lor. 

('1 I FRNF, '-/. a cistern ; fiom L cisterna. 
For loss of s s( c- i^S, — Der r/Zc/v/eau. 

Cithare, <f. a eitl.nn Ijre; from L. ci- 
I bar a. Cithaie n a di ublet ol (o/mo c and 
O. Fr ci'dic. 

Cl ruVF.N, sm, a cli/ 11 Piov. aptadan, 
•Voin L civitaclanus , der fiom civi- 
tatem Fortin ebai';.;e ol lie lint put 
of the word, civita- — c//-, sec iit< ; n r 
loss of nndial d see § 1 20 ; tor -anu.s - 
-y,n sie § Iq.p 

CFl'RIN, adj. eitime: iiom E. citrinus. 
('it) in is a iloiiblet ol q v. 

CITRON, S 772 ,i Idiion, dtTon; from L, 
citrus, thiou'di a supposed dim ertro- 
ncm E 

Cri’KODIFLE, s/. a pumpkin, pourd ; dnn. 
of O. Er citrc, wbieh is L. citrus (the 
\e!low' colour of tin ipuiid resembling th.it 
of a lemon) 

GIVE, .s/ a dme; fiom D. caepa. For ao 
see § lOj and cimoit \ for p ^ n 
M-c' § HI. — Der, civcA (m O. Fr. ctvc, 
pro}>erlv a stew with ehivcs), c/rette 

fCiVCtte, s/. a civet cat; a word of 

1 Fiasiern origin ; Ar. zebed (§ 30). 'I he word 
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cainc into Fr. througli nicilicva! Gr, ^atrl- 

Tlltl'. 

CIVIKRK, sf. a hamlbairow, titter. From 
Vfiict. civtera; It. civeo. 

Civil, adj. civil; iioiii L. civil is. — Dcr. 

cnv/ilc. fa'//iscr, cfr^/ivition. 

Civiquo, adj. civic; Iroiii L. civicus.— 
Dcr. c/riMiie. 

CKAH.VUD, ^m. a babbler, liar Of Germ, 
origin, ^cth. 27).— Dcr. Aa- 

-age. 

CLAIK, . a liuriilc, senen. O. Fr. cloie, 
Frov cltd,i, tiom L. 1.. clitlii*. b’mul m 
the Llx Hajuu .irieiruin. tir *\.\vn, ‘St turn 
intcrrecent, cor.am tcstibus m tju.uliivio 111 
clida cum lev are debtt.' The L.ii 
clida is of Celt origin, Iiisli cliath, a 
luiulle (^§ 19). Fat. clida bectmeN O. Fi. 
thtic by loss of d (si'e § 121F aiul by 
'ysee § 6S) , (It 111 turn beeonu.s m, ^ec § f>l, 
win lice dale, — Dor. c/iyou; e/oy» re 
0 Fr. claye). 

Cl. AIR, m/; clear, bright ; from I., claru.s. 
For a— of see § 5. f. — Dcr c/n/rct, -iCc. 
-on; c/uriivc, -inctte; cV/noa r, ((./.arcii, 
c/nirv>iy.mt. 

CI.AIRILRE, a glade. See i'Lur. 

C'LAlRChV, '•rn. a clarion (^elear-sounding 
truniptt) S(.e e/(//r. 

( LAlR\"()Y.\N'r. ad/, cle.ir-steiiig. See 
clair.— Dcr, clairvayancx. 

CI/AMKUR, isf. clamour, din ; from \j. 
clainoreni. For -6rc‘m--e?/r <>.c § 12/. 

Clandestin, adj. clandestine, fiom !>. 
claiidestin us. 

tClapet, em. a valve; Iiom Germ. 
Uay/e o 27). 

CLAPIER, a burrow. Sec da[ir. 

CL.AFIR fSlG, vfr. to S(jiiit loi i.ibbits); 
from L. clepere (so cleporo-io Ima- 
onc'^elt). tor .iti^ntc c~a see aiiundcr; 
for er0 = z/-see Ilisl. Gram, p. 130. — Dei. 
dapxr 

CLAFOTER, vn. to dap, chop, sp'asli. Dmi. 
ot dapl'tT. An oiiomatopoctie word (§ gp. 

CF.A(^ E, ''f. a .‘■lip, smat k. An onom.ito- 
poetiL word (§ 34). — Der. c/ny/zer (which 
IS .1 doublet ot i.uhfr, q. v.), c/tzeyzzeiir. 

Cl.z\( dldcMURER, va. to irnmiire. Origin 
unknown. 

CFARIFIF.R, va. to clarify; from F. clarill- 
care. tor lo.ss of medial c see § I J(j , 
toi aro^er see § 263, See dair. 
clanJicAium. 

CLARINE 1 FE, a clarionet; dim. of 
darine. See dair. 

CLARTK, </. clearness; from L. claritiitem, 


bv n ggilar loss ot I (see § 52), and by 
-ateni - -e (s( »• § 2;,oF 

ClaSSO, .s/ .1 d.iss; tiom L. el.issis. — -Dcr 
f/(Zsser, t/wsst'iiieiit, die/nsst.i, (/nssnjuf 
(wliidi IS a diMiblct ot t|. v ), e/tzss- 

itie itioii. 

ClaUSO, a elaii'e, a thing romlnd.i.l, 
dossd lip, tiom F. I Ians I, p p. ot G.ni- 
ileie. (datisf ;s i donhhl o! e/ove, q v. 

Cltiustral, iulj. d. 10 III, IKUII L. clans- 

tr.ilis. 

CF/VVFAU, s;;/ (O tAuhit') a ki'Vstom, 

( 2 ^ the sheip-iot. tin lumps loinwd in 
this diiM ,isi Ikiii;', thought to be Fke n.iii- 
he.ivis ^clavi.sn t) tr diivd, from I 
ckivc'llus, dim ot nhiviN l or -ollus 
-c'l - -01/. sie § 204 -\ a daith L (tioiii 

I 0 . 1 ' r. dai I it' I. 

. t Clavecin, ^tn. ,i h.ir; su 1 ord ; tn'in It 

i dav 1 1 aduiio i § 2~ < 

! Clavieulo, yh the ( ol' i! bone , from F i 1 i- 
viciiFi. (Jiavtchlt Is .1 d.oiil ict ot chtvilli, 
q V. 


: Clavier, sm a 

k(V dl 

.011 keV I'o 

md (j! .1 

pi mo ; li oin F 

( i .1 V , 

1 I ' 11 s ‘ , l[. Illl d l \ i s 

In 0. It /' r. 


1 ( a 1.1 \ 

img. .,p. 

1 bed a!t( ' w.iid- 

■ to ,l 

( ( 'lb ( t oil 

('! pl.0H'- 

keys 13.. 



('FIT, s/ .1 k(v. 

fioni 1 

[ cFivi.s. 

1 or a t’ 

s. , ^ toi V 


: ; 1 1 


Clcmtitite, 7. 

( 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

|S, iimii F 

i . (d e n 1 .1 - 

I idem 




: Clement, adj < 

.!( nn n 

t ineli :i.l , 

from F 

( lementem — 

d)m. 

( /( nit live, 

lioiii F, 

dement la 




i Cl(T)S3Alro, s/. 

a <h 

psydra, w i 

'e r-do( k ; 

tioiii F de j'sV 

d.i.i 



CFFRC, S//Z 1 ( 1 ' 

Ik. M 1 , 

olir, irom 

F. clcrT 

CHS, (it. R'XlJl 

1 

un who 1, 

don.'s iM 

the KkTjpii^, 0! < 

1- I'T , 

as oppo.d. 

to .t l,iy 


m.in. 'I he piiMi s< iis( h 15. In en (\p.i:id(d 
to th.it ot .1 III III ot 1 ( arniii ', till II .1 ['cn- 
miii, (deik (m .di its mums'), agiut, as 
in (I> rc d , c\t for loss ot 1 st‘e § g 1 . 

CFI'.RGE, yjn tie (lirny, lioiil J> clori- 
cfitus, Irom clencu.s. Fur loss ot .itonu 
i s( e § gj; te.r G~p xc § i 2 ij , t^r 
-atus -^-d see ^ 20 1. 

I Clerical, adj ditm ,il ; troni I., clern alis. 

Clericature, / the dun d st.ne; tiom F. 
del ii atura ’ Irom ( U i h.iis. 

CFKdIER, vn, to s’Kreotvpe. O. Er dvpier, 
a form which sjiuws ihil ihchcr is a vari- 
ant ot di'jiKT, (]. V. : It IS also a doublet of 
tliKjucr, q. V, Simil.irly in Gitiii , al>~ 
^lu^chF/i, - tlicher, is derived from klatb^cheti, 
•^-diKiuer . — Dcr. dicht , c/zc/zage. 



CLIENT — COCASSE. 


Client, sm. a fluiiJ, .i( j.rii.lent ; from L. 
L 1 1 oiitciii. — Dcr flhN/, !(' 

i‘:t. to vsiiiL; iioiii clinaro. 
11 l)t<oincs iihi ri’o* >> iln, wine 

ilian'^c as lin iii tMuimirc, : 

j)i n no lie in fi^nun. 

Climut, (litniu-; lioin climatein — 
1)( r. ( iDnut^' \ 

( U N , " .1 1 : k ; \ I 1 1 '.il '>ii! t . o| ( q v'. 

Clinique, m/7 ('in.i.ii, (.lui-al mumv, 
li oni ]/- ( 1 ) II I re, a 'in - lu al 1/ -ojii '-iv* n at 
a sK k Ilian s !•( li i<!i . 

CLI ' AN '1', s///. Mtiol, e')'(!-I(ar, 

atit>ii.v. (;! (J I r I 111 iM or, / n'ju vit. (Uin- 
quer, N\lh k’r.uk.n, jr-q irK iiu aiis to 

mal;e a ( Iiiikin;' ii- ao A l,k( in. t i- 

I'hor loin li in (iviin., laiU t'n.' 

in(.‘t il 1 .n 'c h "LI 

'1 K, SI e I'/k htr, of u : u li it is anot! .0 

( 1 1 1 I K , I 1 to ( ',11 k Ml. k. I'Vi 'MK I't. 

ot W. 1 ; i/i'/htr. All on /inatoj.iiiw ^ n.’ 

: § /, I - 1 )m I h jUt /n. 

1 C I i V 0 r, i. tw I >( ivc ; from Fn 'I , 7 f lit 

\ 2^' I Fr ( .A ( m. 

Cloaque, '•yn 1 o a . i , from I r !o 1 , i 

{’[.» o' if Fo'iiMio.v I clocciC, 

\sfiM(i () 1! (.1 kl'„c.i (iM I eo' F J . 
ornr'i '1 mftin' , |.’o'. o -m 1*' ; I or 

c ' h c ^ ] ih -I )' r I I’o M : -m* , - i ton 

CL( )i 'll 1 K. MI to i lit. imq>, !' .1 ’ ii . I’lov 
d^jLiir. (Ik \a'AoT:<-i'‘> ' 1 iju ) " i\ . iitn. 

m to lilF MIS alt. f tl r I I ; o; 'to 1 n 

to a F.t clopiiLis'. l!,''Uo[.! )s fomi'l 
m tfn I lio^o V ,n I’liiioxtm s ‘clojiiniM 
\a.Ai/s'. ill'! t' ( 1 { \ Ahmam.onmi ’i\i^ 

clepinis tor .Imn’ii' ‘ i.t clniijms }m- 
ma a t! ' 'I'l ' t eloppUS ! i' /i\tn tfr 
1 r. tu o niH'or t int u .a \ 

J , C) I ! , n 1 I /■.; , 1 I I ( ; wl cine the 
Ml. cI'j! t)\ h ot m im .1 Im . !■ a .m' its in'. 
I'lrtK. m the <\)'!c".on . .’o i’.- / ./a'// cl 
wJmh ti.e iHst ('.lit is ti.e \.'!'i! ,,i 

i'l'il<nir, aiiotlui ilcriv. ot ih'Jt). LlI-'/'i is 
• ilso I rompc', ol 

1. 'rinoiioli .1 ihriv. cloppjcus, came 
tlic in. cIopiiTcaro, ufirh rcjn'.irl} lo'>mi’; 
I 5:) bee, line olop’caro, whenei on oiu- 
han.l tilt Ihov. 011 the o*Jirt l!ic fr. 

il'/ih>y. For o - see Hi's! (n.im.p 64. 

(An )1^< )N, a partition; from ],. closi- 
onoiu*, bv tr impoviuon <'l 1; sti‘ llist. 
( ji un. p. 77. 

ClAM'l'KK, sm. a (•l.)i''t<'r, inonasteiv. O. Fr. 
cloi^tn\ from L. claustruni. For aii = o 
x::n/ '■ec fihnyer and § lo/; lor loss ot s see 
§ i^S —Dei. ihutra. 


9 ^ 

CIA >I’IN-CLOFANT, loc, ndv. lialtin:'ly, ‘ c mp- 

' tlop ’ S» « clncher. 

sm. a woocl-loiise. In i yiP 
j (Mit. writ’, n chiu^p'irti, di "radc d iro.,, 
cldh^f’t.tL, which should be its tiuc tom, 
j liom Fat, clausus porciis (lit. ‘a sl^t 
j'lL' ) It is h.iid to s.iy \v]iy til's n.ina 
shoii d be apphcnl to the anx.d-Iouse ; stil) 
tilt VM'od lo'ist IS almost everv where (.die 1 
a pi/. I he F.it. Called it .somttmits a;ei- 
lus. -ometimts pr,r(.ellio, the It. f',rctl- 
hnn^ the ( Ir. c’.i'or/fds S.milarh' m the Frtiic h 
[uov I'll i-v , m ( ’h imp.o'iK coch'jn t!e '-aint 
An!',iiit\ 111 Dauplimo katun (a pi/)- Amoii 
trtc [ (Hite, a sow). I'licse pnalkls con- 
In 111 tilt t \ist( m e ot this metaphor, vvilhont 
lioW’c Vet eXjiulIlilll'; It. 

('Fork, vii. to (loH, "h/nt ; fioin F, cLiu- 
dero. for the r- nd ir he.s .a the } tiiiilt. e 
see- § 51 . for tin o s, ; loYi; lor dr - r 
sc- ^ ibS — Ik'r. Lhr,, in.’/ an, (uclo^, 

di./'M ; elf'- s/'/'C w hose d<i!i!)!et is c /o'/sf , 
cFo' ra , cIOMer. 

CFoll'RF -/ an cm '.'snr', t. i.re c oo' 
0,1: </ e/'O'C. 1 1 Mill ],. cFiusjtura'' . ti' m 
clausu.s For rs'’U cr hos o! 1 s. i § ;2, 
loi an See ; loO, tor lees of s sic 

§ I 

Cl Ol . '1/2 a nail. (d. }'r.. 7 o, from T clavus 
lor av - au o - ')H s(.c ^ 7 ' ’c(). IC7.-- 
D« ’ c/'.mr -tu 1 , t n./'/?i' r dii/o/cer. 

Cl o\ 1 - Kl'h 7 m o\ sitr ba'kc t chue. 

} Club svk a club, the Fii/l. cluh (§ Jbh 
— D< r ( 7 / 7 'istc. 

Cl.y.StOPe, '/’/ .ir]\'!er. fioMi F rlystcr 

C^oatdtf. on). (Out're, fr-mi I. coact; vus. 

Co.'iotion tie .ict of coiiipiUMon, eoac- 
t.i.ii . iroin I., e’oaetioiu 111. 

CoaRuler, nn. to emrd co '/ulite: fr. m 
F . o.i ;ularc. ('"dyuLr o a doublet ot 
(,iille>\ (}. \. - Do. ( o/o?n.*(imi. 

Coaliser, ui. te> (oaU'ie An 1 hiormed 
woi.l Ml. in I. eoile'Cerc — 1 Um . con/ition. 

Coasser. m. tc/ croak In ibth eent. co- 
(i\tr. Iroiu ]j eoa-xate"^, trimi Cr /rod^' — 
Dei . CO I'SHiic I't 

fCobalt, sm. cob.ilt; the Cerm. tohall 

1 “7b 

COt'ACNF, s/ o'tkayne. (7 Ir. quru^ne, ut 
medieval iiiyti'olo;;v an imaginary land in 
wliuh the houses were in.u'e ot cakes {coques 
as tluv were then calkui, ik/w couque). 
iCOCARDF. s/. a cockade. C. Fr. co7?/nr7c. 
I given in Cotgrave as ‘ any bonnet or cap 

1 wc/rn proudlv or pertly on the one side.' 

See coq — Der. cocardi^w. 

. COCAbbE, iidj. ludicrous. Origin unknown 
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C'OCHE, (0 SJH. a l.ir^e ho.it ; from L. con-j 
cha"^, which trom Us ['ropci smi^c ot shell, j 
conch, tame to tint ot .1 htilc ho.ii. I'oi , 
ilC=c sec co'^ut' .iiul Hi^t, Cji.un. p. Sj. 
The word u.n e.iily .ipphed to nrt.ini pub- j 
lie c.irn.nn'i by tlie loinmon tr.in^tti nil 
wortiS ul.itniy to it itn-c.mi pn- to l.im!-i .n- 
mi'c (§ It'- Sunil. oh ni Ihuis hiimc iSy 5 | 
some oinmhm. '' wt re t.ibcd othi is | 

o-u/i r< s thmt.ikim’: tl.nr n.inics fioin l»uns 
ot n.ivuntu'ii. Hence ( 2 h .1 coaeh, cii- 
ri I ’’c ; sec above. — L)er. cochet, porte- 

t'di h'TC. 

COCIIK, .1 t.tlK, notch. Orisphi unknown. ; 

Du, d((V,c/nr h to ^hoot an air-'W, by j 

irei nn^ it tioin the not* h ot the irb.ihst. j 

COC'HK. a sow. Orupn unknown —Der, 1 
cncho'). I 

t Cochenille, </. corlnneal; intioil. in 
r6th tint. Iroin Sp. Kulvnilli (§ 26'!. 

COCHbR, o?/. a co.nbmni. St^ loihe. 

COCHKT, sm. eoLkeo. 1 . Sie c-y. 

COClll’H'lS, sm. the crestnl l.uk. Orppn 

unknown. 

C()(Hl()\, sni. a pig. See coihc, 

tCoCO, ''m. toco.i . introd.liuni Port, coy?.'' i 
( — Her. ent otu r. 

C()Ct)N, .1 eo(.oon. Sec rny?/f’. 

Coction, "/. a ((Htion. boihn - : fr< m L 
ctm'tioiiein. is .1 douhlt t ot no'.-l 

'•Ofl, (p V. I 

Code, o/;. a code , from T.. t odicein — i\r I 
tor/ifitr. Code IS a doublet ot c d x j 

Codicille, sm. a codml; trom L. codi- 
cillns. 

Coefficient, a < oeliieicnt ; fiom ro, L, 
cum, .ind e^Jlcunt trom k, cl 1 ic 1 e iit e m . 

Coemption, cotnipium; tiom L. t o- 
emptionem. 

Coercition, ‘/. coeicmn; from L. coerci- 
1 1 on e m. — Dei . cdrrcit\\. 

CCDUR, sw the leirt; from L. cor. l-o. 
O - (vu St e § y<y 

CDFFKF, a (Inst, trunk, « olit r ; from 

L. cophiiiiis, a h.nket, blit usnt for .1 
coder m the C.ipit. tie Vilhs, art. bj : 

‘ cofini.s id est sciimis.’ Cophs^i'iius was 
first regularly conird (sec § 51) into 
coph’nus ; then pli became /, sec § 1 d>. 
The Romans proiuth ph and f dilkmiiU, 
as we see from Fnsnan : tain li\is 

labns est pronuiitiaiula f, qnomotlo ph,’ l>iit 
this shade of ditl'erence was soon elT.iood, 
and has entirely dis.ipjieared tiom modern 
languages. For ph --- / cp. phasianiis, 
fai^an, and § igb. Cof’nu.s becomes C(,[fre 
by changing n into r; this permutation of 


the nl^.ll into .1 liquid is also to he found in 
ord’iK 111, 0/ ,/ct, etc., § ib p Co//ce is .1 
liouhlit of <'//;>/.— Dcr. L'py/)tf, eo//r(i, cm. 
c ; 7 ( I . 

C'OtjM F, s/ ,in ixc, hatthet. (). Fr. eo/g/o c, 
Horn \j. ciinouta a w i d \c to < h .urn w o.-d 
v/it.i. I'lrn tni t'ci mu ;u, sre Hist (lion, 
p. (/\ tlu n cuniala hc(_mn(s (nr^rn,; \y 

I lli - *“ *' atii'yit, u f//, sf c 

§ TOO, vS I -tH:i H I- 

COtiMR, 'll! to dilVC III l lii.l, W(i'" ). 

0 1 !. M,.g//er, tiom L, criiieuirc hr 
cuiioaro f ./.-’/trscL c- goo c. 

Colia))ltOl*. I'l. Io<-hihit; lioiil L. m)- 
hihil.irt - Dtr. 

Coherent, a./;, tidntuil, Irom L. coho- 

1 C lJt( III, 

Cohesion, \f. Coheo.,n; llom F. (.•Imr. 

^'()IU 111. 

Coliorte, ^/. .1 foliorl , tomi F. cohoit. m. 

( 'o/e.r/f is a douh < ! of , 

(Hilll 1 , k. a rout, < i.'W 1 , \< ih .1 oihe m 
C' hiitr H»’ < rv , hut ,oul 1 1 v to u tl er ). 1 or 

the ( t\ ino o'n o ' Ji’'t I . 

C( )I. U'ln ( 01 1 1 . quo ' o\ , : fr..m k. 

tllklotu.s. 1 oI O . ' : t S' , s 1 i s , U l di 

SIC 5 6S . i<>i tpi c. o t i,!c, < i n .i 
i doul'ht O' yurv. tj. V, 

; k(Hl if. ; a h' idili' '.tip. rimn 1 coHm , 
UM .1 I \ Ihutuna'i s 1 ’ u 'I CM lu ( ,uit' n of 
Hist, (ii.im. p. 00', k , 11 c'tithi 

hv altl.KlU'.l t'l 1, wlmi. k Muo - t) 
into u/ see § S.p.— I ). r. t'wyh 1 1 t'u, mt , 

Cnl \, mo a ( otiu r, iio.-k , iioiii k. cimous 
!■ oi cos lus s. c 1 iut. (li on. p. ')(» . *' r 
ni g'/i Mt aoig’.c, t' r u - m vc 'j too. 

— Dt I u Lfj, u. 

Coineidor, vn, to < .im .ic , fom I. to- 
1 m ; d c 1 c — Dt r f m 'u , ,/t iit t . 

(_ < ) kN( I, V//0 .1 q 1 II H I . ( •. 1 ' r. ("'/ooig , k' I u . 

ioddtni;. It. tiom k. ootoucus 

-cu.s lu((*inmg it'idii’v -ms mc llei 
Di.im. p. ()<i\ cotonius po- tid () fr 

rufjir/d-^ (I) lu' doqq'ii'q im m.d t (ot .ij 

I I 7 I, 12) by eh Orel 1 ^ in mt'* //g'' ( o e 1 lot. 
(Jiaiii. p, 631, (gj hv tl,,imMii'' o mtit 'o 
< > .Sb). — Dt I . ( , -.ivot r. 

tCoko, s;?/. (okt , tin khg. (oh l § 2"'). 
C.X)k, s///. .1 iKck. ot wlmh t'o// is tlu* solti r 
lorm, SI c § 13S, Irtiiii k. colluin. ('(d is 
a doublet of iou, q. V.- Dt r, rt./lier, -let, 
-Krttlc, tiihu/lcr, tiko/iirt', .acro/cr. 

t Colback, sk/. ( olb.ii k , fioin 'Fin k. 
kollmk, a furred li.it, .nlopt' il by ceit.im 
irei'th cavalA rigiiiuuts on tluii return 
liom the campaign of I'igypt (§ 3 I). 
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Ixf-tlt, thij f irr-i ; 

(Ji A(i.\</. 7 r 7 r/iof, <),« , 4 :l,-\\ Mi/- 1 . 

Col(jrt5. / ^M,.lli, tioiii 1, (hole:,, ('fjlnv 
:- ,1 liiuil'li t dl I h>>l< I ii ,iii>i n, i r. crj//t. 

I Colibri, '/n ,1 l.iimr(iii'";-t'.[(l , lutro'i, 

ll, . 1)1 till- >\li)i 1 1 . .Ill I dI-.i)), 2 

( '( MJ I' iri 1 1 , 1 , \/fi. ,i U.iilii. ()n".n i;ii- 

kl\. )\V Ii. 

i'()LlM.\( 0 \ .1 ‘hill S< ' 1; no'K 'in. 

Coliquo. / lliriwl.i , tjhiii L. -i.Miri. 

I CJoliH, -.M ,i (ink.'., ihu'i ("tr''’!'. 

'A , M i'n\ fi.'hi [:. tk. n. . i. ■ , 

C'ollaborei' I'li lo Wi.ik Ukli ; irom 1 

( ( )i i » 1 ' i) I 1 1 »■ - I '< r ' './/'/')<,) 'J1 , -ai , 

C\jllatoi-al .1 // < nil i'. i.ii , !i..:ii L. 

f I I ills' 

dollatcur, vm; .1 (..luloi, I, C'lll.i- 

t I I U 111 . 

(Collation, ,i ml iti.m ; t:o h L < hi i 1- 

I . h p c ni ’ll h I V, .1 I ! : ii I t ,,!n - 
' 111 ( ' 'i!\ < ’ ’ - 'I w! 1 !) i!;i uiMiil . in 'll. , 

.1 I h “ i nil I’.i- 11 ’ nr K l-ill. ' .I’.'l 

■'ll llnlS \\ 1 1 '1, L s iniili I. 

i. .1 1 ’I't iiu .ll. u > .1 < '■ c • k 

; ' ' iini' ni 1 ol 1 (• !o. 1>. I. ( '//V n nnt i 

Ckilia '' }'n;< ".un ; tin M (ll A..,\\a — 

CdllcCte / 1 ( n . ( t 1 ( n . pn-n I, 

I ■ ) 1 1 1 . 1 .1 I ; ' ii 1,1 t >' ( ' > 1 ’ ! t, , ^ 


Collusion, collnsinn ; frhin L. ,^11, 

MO IK til 

Collyro ^fn. follyriuni, cyc-.salvc ; fioin 1 

phllyi Klin. 

Colombo, a fiove ; frniu L, colninba 

Ik r. ((.I'.nilr- r, ff.lotuhm, 

Culoil. '///. a 1,11^1 n 111 III, in ; ft oni L c o i o n ik 
" btr. I h/h,'<i. ( will. )i is a (Iniibki nt O. I'l 
1 1 , , ' h/h//i ,k co/o;ns(.r. 

I Colonel. M/r .1 ( iiIi.irI ; introil lu iTrl 
• ' lit. JI I'll It. . o/o«' ll', I § ) 

Colonnade b .1 ..loi.iMdJ, fmin It. co- 

I'.rt/I •' I Ml ‘ JQI 

( '/ .1 < nnniiii , irniii I,, colurnna 


Fol U h s. 

' - V 7 i 

I'.r nm 

- fifi S( e 

i lOo 

1 1 is as. Ill 

it --n 01 inn 

to n n 

K t" 

b< I-rilh-i .11 

I, It , V. ' 

■ . we h 

ue CO line cto 

b-r t nin-io 

cto, eti . 


— Ik r, chitun- 

C(de)[>]iane. 

/ ( ' i< 

■ pb'i’.iy ; 

in ih'b 

( I ot 


-I Imt - 

..mm 1 e 

7 m ; 1 ! 

.mi F 

- -.juftKiiP 

1. r .-ai 

0} C'ol.q i 

:,M,) 


Colo(}Uintc 

, '/ Coll 

'c\ 111 1; ; 

ll'Ml L 

c. . 1 • 

( vnt ll ! s. 





Col over r<r 

to <v>]m 

iir ; fiom 

1 , ck. 

0 1 1 1 1 

f'V ,<r ,s 

a '! a;. 

let oi 

(hi ,1 /- , 

~lki 

1' Color i.s, 

'in c 

< 'i.rifi/ . 

mto"! 1 

: jbm 

cent iioin 

ll. C'l'ni 

'0 0 j; 

.—Dir. 

. 1 .) ■ 


’.( r (V l.) 'sti . 

ColoSSO, Mir .1 cnl .svus; from L. coIo.Mh' 


Collocdif, 1 . (o’u- . I- 111 L. -hlk.'-' 

l,N I 

C(dliH*tion a ChlM-.i. n; fhiin 1. , oi- I 

Ir t 1 oiu 1,1 - P. r c it. '.'.n'.'t ’ { 

Collok^o. I", I , o I. i-h. hi 'M K L.io! ; lln.n L I 

I n 1 i ( " 1 11 111, - - 1 ) r t mV- i^’i ll. r - m 1 

(’ollOailie M'i .1 <h..' i"ut ; ir.cn! . 'Ik i ' 

C^olk‘ 1 ’ I .r to M , k ‘M (i.sti '^1 ] 

ri >1 1,1 Ki; r 1 1.. I'o-r.ir, n.il b.' k m- 1 
•'ul Ll.r, s,vr .1 lk'Iii Ki/— Ik: < .V-'- 

ir. 1 -iim//okr. 

(kdJlI.K, '■in a iiMkl.KC Sicth/ Ik- 
(■'V/r’r'c'tti . d ih n; () i r kaV-r tm im .n 
ri)! IdNk, .: liit'f Ini', kiil-hk. iiKiii 1 , 

coUina, a viiiii, of colbs a \\kk 1 osed by' 
Rkmi til survc}or5 Colunisii.i i.-' ' t! o loini 
colbniiin, | 

Collision, \f. .1 collision; fioin I,, collibi- 1 
OIK in I 

Collocation, -f. a colloc ilion ; fioni L. j 
colloi ationciii, 

Colloque. m;i. a colloquy; fioin L. col- 
ioijnmm. | 

Colloquor, r-/. to (lass, in.irsh.i!, pl.ice;' 
Itoin L. colbn are. Ctdiopitr k a doublcl i 
(if ioucher, (| v. 1 


(.k )L 1 ’( jR I'l R vti. to hiak, piiidl'.-, fion. 
fl a'l i J >i:n, t] v. 'I'lic olf ny't'itr w a 
ri''ti\ a ['i-llir with a ('.n k on Ins neck 

! ). I C'J raVdii, Cij/J ■,)/ 1 "L- 

Cohu’O, o'l.i Asttoa.i < "lure, trora CR. 

s, pi> I'ci ly - itoH, ctliivt 

i Colza, ^w. col'/.i, n(cSLcil; from Flem 

R './-,i-i/ I s *7R 

(VOMllA L'l Rl . rri to tlyb.t, c-iinb it ; f:"’:i ] 
cam .uni bir/a ( v<]. \ . k — D lI.c'-o, /'Ri Ri 
siibst.R 

COMIUI'N, (itlv. !io\\ many, from ko.i - to 
w bat ('oini k U. 1 i . loiin ot c-, i^q. ^ k 
iiui /' til. liist. (.Jt.nn. 1'. ibo. 

Combiner, : to combinr , a. 'in L. com- 
bin I! I . -1 k r. k, -/. im m. 

COMbLK. sm. ti'j'. suiiimit. kiliilnn nt : Iron, 
L, cuninhis, whi ' siqnniis a smiiiint n 
several iiudie\ ii texts. CiuiKU'lu.s. uyn- 
larlv coiitrd (see ^ .-1) into cuin’lins, Ik- 
coiiKs cfun^'lt'. lor u -- 0 see § 97 I 
ml Mrrb ste IRst. Rn.mn -2, 7;,. 
COMIU. KR. va. to till up, fulhl ; fimn 1 . 
cuinulare, regularly contrd. 
ciiiii’larc, whence comhUr. lor Uttci- 
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chaTi^es see cnmhlt'. Comhler is a doublet 
ot cmnuler, q. v. 

Combustion. •/. cc-mbustiou ; from L. 
to mbustionom. 

Com6die, a cnniedy. plav ; from L. 
comocdia. Kjr oo -e mc § 105. — Her. 
conii'iltcw, 

tComostible, (Uli. eatable, edible; in- 
trod. in i(nh cent, tioiu It. cotne'-tiotle 

■^5 b 

Com^te. sf. a comet; from K. comete.s. 

Coinices, i'//. /'/. comitia ; fioin 1. eomitia. 

Comique, comic; Itom L. eomii ii^. 

t Co mite. o/i. a c<nmmitec; inlrod. (Uuiin; 
the Regency trom Fngl, iS). 

CottiHe is a doublet ol coviU", (|. v. 

COMMANDlcK, va. to command ; fiom I,, 
commenclaro or cornmandare * (usid 
m bcuse ot ‘to order’ m Kite Lat.'i —Dei. 
commands (vcibal Mib-t 'j, comnnin./cnn at, 
cuvwiind.ml, comnuiHikm, comne'hknc, 
cnrniniindwv, x^comvuvider. 

COMM AN DITF, s/, a jomt-stock companv. 
Sec cnmniiindt'r . — Dei. coynuiindit^x , l'iu- 
tuandif.iv e 

(R)MMK, adv. bow; from L. qu{)m 5 do 
For loss of fina! syllab’cs see §§ 50, 5 1 For 
qu -- c see car — Di r. comwiiU, compd. of ' 
Lonufie and c/q, whu h from L. iudo Indo 
i cronies en( b) i --- c , sie § 71 ; and by d - 
'^ee § 1 21- i p. SOM- e///, tioiii sub in vie. 
Diez jirDers to derivi it (^s( e also Hist. Gf.iin, 
p lOo) from c^'tnnit and -mt'uf, 

Coininemoratioil. commemoration; 
tromJv cominemoratKMiein. — Dtr com- 
f)innorai\t. 

C UMMFNCFR, vn. to cnnmKjucv', be -in. 
It. comtnciare, Irom L. corninitiare 
compd. of cum and initivarc*. Co« 
minii tiilro, Kjsnig 1 s i regnlarlv (sec j 
§ 52), hi comes comin’tiare, which gives 
commeiLcer, for u~o (a Fatm (h,uige)| 
see § (j 7 , for i-^- hc § 72 ; for -tiaro j 
-'Cer see § 264. The dujihcation ot the 1 
in is peculiar — Der. c 0 nunc nee iwcwl. 

Commensal, a messmate ; from L. 
CO 111 m e 11 sa 1 1 s one who lives at the 
same t.ibic, m e n s a. { 

Commensurable, adj. commensurable; 
irom L. cum and m e 11 s u r .1 h 1 1 1 s. 

f OMMFNT, (idv. why, how. See comma. 
Commentairo, sm. a commentary, tauu- 
ment ; Irom L. com mentanus. ! 

Conimenter, va. to annotate ; from L. 1 
c o m m c n t a r i — Der. comment. item. \ 

COMMFRCF, sm DJinmerce; from L. com- ( 
mercium. 


Commdre. a gossip, joint g.'dmotlur. 

'I'he rimiLli gives to iiil. lilts .it their b.ip. 
tisni ,i spiiiiii.il lather ami motlier, whose 
il IS tvi tike ch.irg,o of the < hilrl should the 
I n.itin il piiinlb die, the godl.ulnr and god- 
j Miotlui [f'lif ) iitn, tniirrainr) being Coniitcil 

j .is tin- sii. 111,1 i.ither and im-llnr (or, as 

would lloW be s.lld, Its Cof,'},' .iinl 
VI, n^-. ciilcs 1 It. sApiisvci tl,i^ dmille 

uiia bv the wvmls com-pntiu’. coin-iinitor, 
v\ 111 lit m .Old C'-///mr ; w ilIi orn-iii 

.ill\ si-uifu.l the two pv rM)us ulio h<ld the 
« hild at tie tout Ib-r comnmtor i-on 
m. re s< ( vo'te — Der L'-r-yoo r.i --i 
(’’OMMl 1 1 RF, i' r. to niiiiiuit , fiom F, 
coniinnt<Tt 3 r--r 1 < s, ,■ § 7j,__j), , 

mnn-, C"n'Vi\\s,n\( , , ^si. mi 

Coinininatoire. tid; t.'nnu mitoiv, tbn.ii 

c nine , tioiu F. ( Min m in it .-r 1 !I s ' ( tt,,;n 

coinminatii'iieiii, whuh lioin comnn. 
n 1 1 1 I. 

(N)MMlS, i,tn a derk See commeth t\ 
Commiseration . \J < omiii.M r p-iv ; 

o< >m F I M 'll III 1 ' < I It i I ; II e m 
( GMMlssAlRI sn i iMiinn " ir^, i-ini- 


(A )M MlsSb )Nh T a ('Miimiooi n Si 

n/tiVrc.-'-D^r. C(jvim'"i’,n\\i\, u.viv 


Commode, ( 1 1 


Commotion, a i MiniiiMti 'n , iVom 

' '-mmotiMiK in 

C((MMl 1 R, j,( toioiumnt'', foini 1, coni- 
iiiutiiro. for lo^s 01 I s., 

C'-m/;.'f,.ibh , 

(OMMI.V, ad; comm--.. i:,,[n 1. ccjm 
iiiunm. — l>».i Kiunnu'ti, i’ar,viun.\\, 

rn’mi-'iiie, ( om/UMosii 

COM MC'XAF 1 }. vy 1 1 Mmimniitv ; from F 
comiminalitfitoni In i.md.olv dr-ippin- 
1 D* ^ ^ -Old nd,, ii,,n of com- 

munal tatem into co/uvtitnant,' b\ ( i ) 
al-nw (stc § IS7); (2) -litem (su 
§ 2 ;,oF 

COMMFNIKK, va, to romimmic ite; froiuF 
communicaro (wlm!- u, l.^niMia- 

Mgn.licl to rccene the ]■ m haiot 1 . lux h^s 
ol medial C see § Communier ,s a 

doiihht of ivmnunu'iKtr ami O. Fr co- 
mefvj^rr. 

Comtnunion, s/ romrmmion ; fioin F, 
touiimunioneni. 

Communiquer. va. to communicate, 
hoiu L. comniunicare. Commnrwiuer 
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IS .1 doublet of coturnuHur . — Der. commu- 
nic.itio]], 

Commutation, s/ (onumitation ; from L. 

colli iniitat lonciii. 

Compacte, adj. coin[).ict; from L. com- 
pact u s 

C 0 \I 1 ‘A(;NE, v/aconii am. in ; b m r,f O [ r 
Lat. ciim-iianis* prodrctd 
111 Mci. v. Lrit asiibvt coiiipdnio w li- ii< c 
the 0 Er. coni/ (lot dm see § 54), 
while 11s atci.s. coiapanioaoiii pto.lnced 
tlie loiiii ((j/n/uigHon ^^for iii - s<_i- a. 

gogne) 0 l 111. -e two O. Fr. lornis, the 
Mibicitive and (-bjidivc, the latter onl) 
survives; sec Hist, (ii.ini. p Sij s.p] (/otn- 
f'iJing has r<‘uc, le.iviiu' its t. rii conif'iigur 
and the' dc riv. cornfdgnie, and ( onif d'-non 
remanis. I'lie old. st knoun oeeuro n. c ot 
conifuugn is in the ( 'u i m,ino-L it (ilo'^.sof 
the Vatu an, w hu h ate oi the tune ot F<.i..s 
tin Dil'on.nr, m the phi tse, no loipji;. t Fat 
Imt Romanee, ‘ uhi (hhilnrsti niai)'’ont in 
( h ac not te, conipae;n Di 1 fo;?i/ n;-/oe , 
cornptiiin> 11 . Moni/ iii^ncv. 

CtiMFAtiNll , yf a eoinp.iny S(‘< C'lnij igt!>' 

COM IWCiN ( )N, s/7; a t.inijMiiioii. Seeio//;- 
f'ligiie . — Ih r. com/ ti</uon\)A,''L 

CO M 1 'AR A ri'K r. L>i t.i appear; fr.nn F. 
comparescort; 1 or part'.scerc /.;/ni/« 

s( e (If / iirai'io' 

Comparor. r.;. I0 lompare; liom L ( oin- 
{)ai lie. Coni/inor is .i «:oi;h!it ol O Fr 
ion:J}tr -Fer -,011, ro/'i/nral !e, 

CO//; ' i;/'atif, 

COM l’AR( ) 1 R. 1 /; to pnt in an appi ar.m. e . 
tioiii F cornpareTO For e o; s. e § 

t Coinparso. '/ 1 Inmri-dainer; introd 
li.iii; It ro/fiy iicmi 2/^) 

COM FAKTI MI'hN'F. "//;. a compartment, 
p im I, di\ ,sio'i , fr.'in O. Fr \ eib co/;;/ n/o';;-, 
whi.h tioni [. conipartiri *. Compira- 
n,t'nl is iieri\(d Ir. 111 com/ nriir, like \tiifi- 
ment Inmi "t’ltir. 

Comparution, an nppeirame; cor- 
rupt e. I Itom F I omp iritiouein. 

CC>>.M 1 ’AS, sin a eomjMss, pair of e oiiipas^t s ; 
[noperlv me.i.sure, njinil d.st.uici . InO hr. 
it si.piiiKd [tis egal, f'ds ngidicr, fioiii I. 
COJnptassiis (see /’(/s') — Der co//»/<;sser. 
to me isiire hv compass, wiieiicc the wider 
sense .4 nn as'iriii.; one's a< ts. 

Compassion. compassion ; from L. 
c omp a ss 1 o 11 e m. 

Compatir, vn. to com]>assi..n.ite. pits ; 
irom F. eompatiri’^ — Her. com/,u\\uc, 
iiicom/'n/ible (co m p at 1 b 1 1 1 s * , iiicompa- 
tibilis*). 


Compatriote, swz. a coaipatriot; from F. 
com jiatr iota 

t Compendium, <m. a compen.imii., 
abridgement; the L. compendium 

Coinpcnser, vn. to ( omjiens.ite, set oip 
b.ilaiiee; lioiii F. compeiisare. — Dm. 
co;/; / sal 1011, ucomf cn^t r 

COMRFdvE, sm. a godhither, gossip. Sen 
coinin' 1 e. 

Competer, vn. to be due, in the competes y 
of ; from F. competere. -Di r, com/ itm.x, 
com// /(.nee, mco//;/ / /ent. i[ico;/;/’<Venre. 

Compotitour, ^m. .1 comj/ctitor ; from L. 
( onif/etitorc m. — Dir co;/;/ //.tmn. 

Compiler, I'o. t' I compile ; ftom L. com- 
pil lie — 1 br. c'jtn] iliUow. 

CuMFl AIN'FF. sf ,1 (ompl.imt; partic snh.st. 
o{ () It veil' c<irn/ hundre (sec /'Inmdrt). 

(RAll'FAIRK. vn. to pleasi, gratifv, from 
I- complacerc I'oi letter-el, anges ste 
/'hurt — Dir to;7;//(;;sant, co//i//msaiice. 

Complement, compkmc ,t, lulncss; 
tr-nn I., com p! e m e n t u 111 . — Der. cdn/h- 
ircnt.iwr. 

Complet, adj. Complete: from L. comp ic- 
tus (utin/li'e Is a dou 'let of com/.i , 
'1 V.— Ihr (om/hfiT 

Complexe, o./y complex; from L. com- 

pl. Mis. 

Comj/lexion. sf. complexuni ; from F 
I omplfMoiiein. 

Complice (0 m/;. pnvy to, ( 2 ) svij m 
ai ( Miiij 'ire ; lioin L. comj'licem — D. r 
c<>ni/licU' 

CoMl’FlFs sy. cfimp'mcs ; in ferles. Lat 
cornpletaen For e ; sie § 60: lor 
loss ,.t t see § I A. In ! t’ rjie il h i’;'’ .me 
t'l.s part eif tie divine olbee IS CalK.d tin' 
liorao complctao. be.ausc it c inpletes 

t; I s( r\ K.t , which comprei.e.i D jr’me. lurct , 
Sf.x'f , none uui ( tVi/hcs, or in iitiireie il Fat 
priina. tertia, .sexta, nona, coinple- 
toruini ('’jin/hts is a double-t ot C"m- 
/i:tr. 

•f Compliment, sm. a compliment, m- 
tiod. ill ibtli cvir from It. cum/Iimmio 
(5 2^'i. — D< r. c uof dnienfcT. 

Comp^liqucr, m m loiig hiite; trom F. 
loinplu ire — Dii. co//;/ //. -itmii. 

CC>M 1 'FUT, sin a plot. Origin unknown. 
— I b r. coinf’h'tcx. 

Componetion. .s/. ceimpunction ; from F. 
e oiupuueti one m ^ (sliong sorrow at 
h.iv me oilended Ood). 

Coinporter, m. to admit ol, allow . Iroin 
F lomportare. 

CUMlbb^FR. vn to compose; from F. com- 
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pausare*^, comptl. of cum ami pausaro. 
For au = o see § 106. — Dor. n^coynl'o^er, 
Avconiponr^ c.-;v//)'.iteiir, com/>o>itic)a 
compositorem compositionem). 

Composite, 0(/; (omj'osite; ir(Mn L. coiii- 
pobitus, Co;/i; is a doublet ot com- 
pote. q. V. 

COMFOSTKl'K, a coniposioq-<;iick ; uom 
1 . compositorem For loss ot atonic 1 
see § 52; tor torem see § 2jS. 

Covipo-fet/r IS ,i boi b!et of covipositeur. 

COMPOTE, >/. ^te\'.sd fniit (). Fr. corn- 
p’^te, It. compo>t(U fioin L compo8it:i. 
C< ?fr ote is a doubUt of c mpo'-ife For 
loss of atonic i stc § 51 ; tor lo^s ot s see 
§ I4S. The Kill of s ii.is not lure been 
registered by ti.e addition ot .1 circnnille.v 
on the 0. 

COMPRENORF. va. to eoniprc'hend ; from 
L, comprendevo For the loss of ilie 
penult, e see ^ 5 1 — Her. tow'rcl.envmn 
^^str, light Iroin L. comprehensionciu) 

COMPRF.SSF, «/. (Mid.,’) a ''Urgic.il conipri.ss; 
verbal subst. of O. 1 r. veil) com/ cesser See 
/r^svffr. 

Comprimer, va. to compress, repmss; 
fioni I,, coinpri mere. 

COMPROMKT'l'Kl'i va. to compromise; 
from L. compronultore. For i-c see 
§ 72 — Der rorz/romis. 

COMPTAELK. iu!j accountable, lesponsible. 
See compter . — Fer cojuj^la^tthw. 

COiMPTER. va. to count, rci kon; fiom L. 
computare, by regular loss of u (<;ee 
§ ^2), and by -are — -er, sie § 263. Tlie 
doublet of cmiior is confer, q. v — Dir. 
compte (verbal suiot , doublet of conip/it), 
cot>iptA.h\c, co;/;//(Mr, a compte, KM'compter, 
\nPcompte (verbal Hib-^t. of mecompter). 

Compulsor, va. to <earch, examine ; from 
L. eompulsarc to push teigether, then 
to collect, gather. 

Comput, i>fn. a eotnputalion ; from L. rom- 
[)utum. CojupNf IS a doublet of comite. 
— Dcr. computei. 

Comte sm, a count : from L. coinitem, 
ii 1 1 L'ul.ir lose ot 1 311. — Der. fom/i'ss, 

c<\mt( i^of which ib.e doublet is coimti ), 
wcomle. 

CONCASSER, lid. to pound, crush; from I.. 
conqua.ssare. Sea cai,i,€r. 

Concave, aJj. concave ; from L. concaviis. 

Conedder, va. to concede, grant; from L. 
concederc. 

Concentrer, va. to concentrate; from con 
(=cum) and centre . — Der. concentrgUon, 
concentnqxie. 


Concept, .sm. a conce[)t (philosophical term); 
from E I once [>t us. 

Conception, i/. a conception ; from L. 
( onceplioncni. 

Concernor, va to concern, rttnnd; frotn 

j E. com erne re*. 

I t Concert, "m. a concert; introJ. in ifnh 
cent lioni It. concei to (§ 25). 

t Concorter, va. to rehearse, comert; 
niliod m ihth cent. Iioin Jt. cuncertare 
(§ -^5^ — 

Concession..'/, a eomiNsion ; from I.. con- 
(CSS 10m 111 — Dir cn/nv’sv/n//n.iire. 

t Concetto, -m. a (omiit, an It word, 
prop, used of bi 'lliant hil'C tlious;hls (§ 2^') 

CO\( 'E\'() 1 R, ? (I to com live; liom I..con- 
cipere. In this leib the .ucuit l as bciii 
displ.ited in Low I it. from conciporo to 
concipdre ; this -dro lucoines -uir. sk.- 
§§ ^'.V -^hv i <’ <’ § 68; lor p- v 

'<‘c § I I I Del , iii.'o/itv L’ d)ic. 

Concliyliologie. s/ eomho.ogy; from C'n 
KO'p\v\ia .imi \vyn^. 

CONClERCiE, sm/ a doorkeeper; O. I'r. con- 
from E I. .it coii.sor>oiu.s *, lor cou- 
serviius^ liom cum .tml sorvu.s. (''p m;- 
gent from sorvientem. — Dei Lunuufgi ne. 

Concile. 'm aiomni, liom E. I oiu 1 1 mm. 
Conciliabule. '//I. ,1 comeiituk , iiom ].. 
con ei E ,i hill u 111 

Concilicr. ivi to « .ineilmtc ; from E, < ou- 
Cili.ire - Dt r i '<•(// ition, uP'.m // ttion 

Concis. m.( loiieise; Itom E. i o . 1 . 1 mi s - ’ 
Di r. c-.acMon. 

C()\CI Id l A , 'm. a ti llow-c iii/eii ; fioiii 
con { cum) and citoyui. ij v. 

t Conclave, m;i. .1 eoiuli\e; from It. 
com lave i ^ 25). 

CONt'El RE, 7'tt. to (oiulmle, liom E con- 
cludero. Concludcrc, i o.ind into con- 
clud’re ri''.huly (see § ;i .(h.ni'is dr 
into r, sei ^ 16S ^sfi tlf.n. 

Conclusion, v. a conelusion; fiom E. 

(MUK'l UMOlle m. 

CONCOMBRh, im a cnenmher; from E. 
CUGumerom This word is contrd. regii- 
huly (see § 52) into cucum’rem. and then 
undergoes time'- ehanpes ; ( 1 ) it mtcrealatis 
r/, .1*1 in Eate rna, Ai/r/dvoq Hist. Gram, p /q. 

1 his interi al.ition w.is not uncommon 111 
Eat . in wliicli we find pinctor, Einterna, 
rcnderc, for piclor, Eileina, reddcrc. 
(2) m r buoiiies m^r, see Hist. Gram. 
P- 7 ?> (.b tt becomes o, see § qS. 

Concorde, sf. concord; from E, coii' 
cordi.i. — Der. conconki, concord nwcc, 
concordat. 
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CONCOURIR, 171. (0 to concur, co-operate, 
(2) to compete ; from L. ooncurrero. 
See rourir. 

CC)NC0URS, sm (i) concurrence, (a) com- 
petition; from L. coricursu.s. See coi/rs. 

Concret, m//. concrete ; troni 1 .. roncret us. 

Concretion, sf. a concretion ; from L. t on- 
creti onem. 

Concubine, a concultine; fiorn L. con- 
cuhi n.i. — Uer. concuhin,\\n‘. 

Concupiscence, sf. concupiscence ; fr(nn 
L. c onciipiscentia. 

Concurrent. sm, a competitor; from L. 
COUCH rrentem. — Der. cnncurrenct. 

Concussion, sf extortion, from L. con- 
eussioncm (used m Kom.ui Law lor pi cu- 
l.ition. extortioiiL — Der. cor/cjooo/ni.iiie 

CONDAMNLR, x;o. to (oudumi; from L. 
coiidemnare. For g a see § 6 ^, note i. 
Condemnare is curri and dumnaro ; 
winch gives Fr. </ano’or, win iici* tie a in 
the comi'ound form — Der. cou/lamn.it on, 
C07/ /(irmr.ihlc 

Condenser, t '/7 to condense; from L. con- 
den sa r e. — Dei. co/ri/evrs.ition, com/tvniteur, 

C07(/i>'VOlMf“ 

Condoscendre, vn. to condi'scend , from 
].. condesi eiulere. Set tiesctndre 
cande'Ct'niLiiW, cor/./cMTin/ance. 

Condigno, ndj. comli/n {.i theol. ternd ; 
trom L ( ondignus. — Dtr. com//_i,''//<in< nt, 

Condiment, sm. condiment, se.isonmg ; 
from 1 ,, C(indi mentuin. 

Condition, f (omhtion; from L. condi- 
tionem — Der. ChruIUmrincr, ro/o/rOo/on I. 

t Condor, sm. a condor ; a word ot Aiiie- 
rir.in ornnii ( ^ 32 ). 

C0NI’)0L1-. A NClF. ‘-/'.condidcncc. Sccd'ihdri e 

CCLN DOULuIR (SK). t'/r. to cmidole with 
(used only in the mtin.); from L. condo- 
loro '^ee dnuhnr. 

Conducteur, <m. a conductor, guard, guide; 
from L. t ondiictorem. 

CON DDIRF, I’d. to conduct guide; from L. 
condiicere Conduci.o'trc becomes con- 
duc’ro i^'-ec § 51 L wlicncc conJutre. For 
u*- ni see § (;6 ; for cr - r sec Hist. Gram, 
p. Si — Per co 7 i/;;ite ({lartic. subst.), evn- 
dti\\. Tccofiduin’, wconduht, 

C6ne, s7n. a cone; from L. conus. The 
circumllex is added in order to exjircss the 
long (ir. vowel of Kcuros: the word is 
modern — Der. co/riqiu , comft-re. 

Confabuler, vn. to 0 ufabiilate, t.ilk fami- 
liarly together; from L. confabulari. — 
Der. confabuUUon. 
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Confection, s/. construction, making ; fiom 
L. r onfcct I onem. — Der. confecttomicr. 

Confdd6rer, va. to confederate; from L 
c (j n f f) e d e r a r e . — Dt r. confederzUow , 

Conferer, va. to confer, collate; from L. 
conferre. — Der. ermf/n iice. 

CONFFSSFR, va. to confess ; from L. con- 
fessari* (lnqnent. of confiteri ; for its 
Inrrnation see Hist, (irain. p. 1;,!). — Der. 
con/esse (veiha! si.h^t,^^ confessewr, Chti- 

/cssion, C7//;t-s.s.onal. 

Confidence, sf. a secret, trust ; from L. 
confidentia. Cntipdence is a douMet ot 
canfiance. — Der. cciiifidenhiA, confident (L. 
coni 1(1 e- litem), conjidtunwQUi. 

CONI' IFR, va. to trust, (.ontide ; from 1 .. 
confidare*. For ch.mges see Jier. — Der. 
('</(// Mice. canfi.iwX. 

Conliguror, va. to give form to; from 1.. 
con figu rare, from cum and figurare. — 

Dei. 

('C)NFINJ'.R. vn to touch the borders of ; 
from It cunjuuv c ( ' 2 ;). 

('ONMNS, sm pi tonfiiKS, borders; from L. 
confitii.s. 

CONFIRK, va. to pre-^crve, pickle; from L. 
conficero - to jac^-dve fruit. Conficere 
took, especially 111 medieval Latinity, the 
scii'^e of On ikm.g up’ a medicine. Thus 
w'c read in tlic l.eues Ne.ipohtanae, ‘ Quod 
per\en;et ad notiii.im suani quod aliquis 
coiiti-ct.oi) irnii nimu^ bene contlciat (uri.n 
denuntiabit.’ Coniui regul.irlv 51) into 
ConiicTo, It bttomes confire by cr - r, see 
Hist. (iram. p. Si. — Der. conjiXy conjivwxt, 
cofijisewx, <\vci,nfi\. ifoon/iXwxt. 

Confirmer, va. to dM lum; from L. con- 
firmare — Der. cov/fneatu n 

CONHSFUR. w/r. a cuiifectioner. See conjire. 
— Der co7//Z'erie. 

Confisqucr, va. to confi'icate ; from L. 
con li scare — Der c^’^i/Fc ilion. 

('ONFFl’UKF. v/" pKsdve, jini. See co^r/rre. 

Conflagration, f a conflagr.ition ; Irom 
L. vonflagr.itionem. 

CONI' LIT, S77I. a conliict ; from L. con- 
flictus For ct / sie § lf>S. 

Confluer, vn. to liow tog ther. be con - 
thunt; trom L. confluere — Der, con- 
jhient. 

CONFONDRE. va. to confound; from L. 
confuiidero For loss ot e see § 51 ; for 
u ’ 0 see s' ()S. 

Conformation, sf conformation ; from L. 
conforin.itionem. 

Couforme, adj. conformable; from L. coii- 
forniis. — Der. cunfonner, confonmi^, 
li 
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tConfort, sm. comfort, Confort-| 
able, adj. comfoit.ible ; introd. fmni | 
comfort, comf>rtahle (§ j8). Coujurt 
is a doublet of coivfn't. 

CONFORTER, va. to streni^then ; from L. 

confer taro *. — Der. xi'canforter. 
Confraternity, sf. a confraterniiy. See 
f rater mte. 

CONI' RERE, sm. a colleague. See frt're . — 
Der c<jufn'nc. 

CONFRON'I'ER, va. to confront. See front. 
— Der confrontxUow. 

ConfllS, ad), confused ; fioni L. confusus. 

— Del. confiis\()\\, ro; 0 /onient. 

CONGE, sm. (l) leave, {lerinisMon ; (2) leave 
of absence; from L. commciitus im- 
mission, authorization, wntun commiatus 
in Sth-cent. documents, e. g. in Ch.ii- 
leniagiK's Capitularies, vi. 16. ‘Mulur, m 
sine coniiato viri sui velum in caput snnm 
miserit.’ For commeatus ^ coinmiaUus 
see abi e^^^i'r and nsreucer. Comiatus glv^s 
Prov. comiat and Fr. con^r. F< r i^ i( 
see Hist. Gram, pp. 65, 66 , for -iitua 
see § 200; for m-./i see § 160.— IXi 
(ro/r^C’'fdur 

Congeler. va. to cm g« ,d , fiom L. congc- 
lare Der. co;r,ije/aiii),i 
Congenyre, adj. congei enc ; from L. con- 
g e n c r 

Congestion, '•/. congestion; from F.. con- 
gest! onem, 

Conglobation, .sf the art of hoapine 
together fchitflv as a rhetorical action); 
from Iv. CO II glob at lone 111 
Conglomerer. va. to gatlier together, mass 
togeiher, amass; irom L. conglomerare 
Conglutiner, va. to glue togal^er; irom 
L conglutinare. - Der. co?/;-'///// 'ration. 
Congratulcr, lar to congratulate , from I.. 

eo 11 g I at u I a r 1 . — Der. corii^ratid.iUnn. 
Congr© stn. a cuiiger-nl, from L. con- 
gru^ 

Congregation, f. a eongregatiOn ; from 
h eoiigi egationem. 

Cungres, sjji. .1 congress; from 1^. con- 
gM e ssiis. 

Congru, adj. congruous, suitable; fiom L 
congruus. — Der. cougruWe, incongru, iii- 

con:^ni\\f‘. 

Conjecture, f. a conjecture; from L. 

conjectura — Der. conjecturTd. 
Conjoindre, va. to conjoin; from L. con- 
jungerc. See joindre. — Der. ojnjoinl. 
Conjonctif, adj. cmijunclive ; stn. the sub- 
junctive mood; from L. cuiijuiictivus. — j 
Der. conjoncd'ft. 


Conjonction, */. a conjunction ; from L. 
coll ) mu t lone in, 

Conjoncture. >f. a conjuncture; from I,, 
coniimcturi 

Conjugal, «<//. conmg il ; from L. eonjii- 
galis. 

Conjuguer, va to eoniu ;;,itc ; from L. 
CO nj ug.u e — IK r < ,iuon 
! Conjurer, m. to (omnrc, conspire; fiom 
I ]. loniiirare — D( r e-o/;/.; atioii, 

I CONNaI'I'RE. va to know. O. Fr. con- 
oi'^tre, irom F. coKUO^coro. Cognos- 
ro, rernil.irly lonlul (,see § 5,1) into 

COgiiOs’re, beeoincs Loiiois:}t'. for gn-: 

fi S(.c‘ as'.tnir .111 ! § t.D i for 0 — 0/ ste 
§ Sg ; toi M‘ 'tr see Hist (iiain. p. 7^. 

e bevoines C'fin ii'rr. Foi n nn 
See eniitiiii ; tor 01 - at see § I i i , for loss 
ol s see § 14S — Drr. co//?Mis>,.uit, co/o 
wn.ssaiKc, t'o«//insseur, co^;/r/issf mk iit, con- 
/ttnssiblc, re’c o/rrrnissahle, Xi.-c<,nnai're, re'- 
ro;rr/mssant, i( co;r;/(iiss.iiu e iin ru/i;u itrf. 

C'ONNF, nr// corgeuit.il; Irom E. coniuit ii.s, 
from cum .nul '/,r/r/s; !or iiatiiS- f!> >< e //. . 

CON.M'/FAHl.E. ^m. a eoiist.ihh. O I r. 
couc^fal'lt, It L'lj/it '.faltde, lioni E conuun 
Stabiill, coi.nt ot the st.ihle l^a dign t.riy 
ot ilu Roman Empire, ti rinsiei r> d to ih" 
I' I ankuli ( ourls 1 1 e coino.s-stiibuli, or 
,is !c w.is soon c.ill.d 111 one wool, the 
coniostnbiilii.s, mtiiisttd iiiukr the caily 
kings with the < harge ot the t tvalry, bi - 
came in the Igth leiit the comm.mder of 
ll < lorea s g.-uer.i !\ Coiiies-slabllli he- 
• "luim; coinot>labulus. t hanged alter the 
8111 edit, into cuiio.stabulns. foi rn - n 
se< § 160. A (loeiimii)t of A 1) S.op has 
‘ ce>ino« {jtiibuli ([iKin (orinpie coiuusta- 
bulus appel .iimis ’ Conesthb u lus, bv 
ii-enl.ir contin. (s^c § 51) into coiu^.stii- 
b’llis, bei nines conesta^di. f eir Itie later 

loss ()} V sc. ) 1 jS. 

Connexo, adj. eunneeted; from I., con- 

iie \u> 

Connexion, f the ait of tommg, con- 

lu Moil ; tioin L. ( o u 11 e X 1 o n e in . 

Connivor. vn. to Comnve, uiiik at; turn 
E. eonnivcie. — Der. co/r/z/i/eiice (E. con- 
n I V e 11 1 1 a 1 

ConqUQ, f. a coneli, shell ; from 1 ^. concli.i. 

C(JN(JUER 1 R, r (f to eoiupu r ; from I., con- 
qiurcre. For quirero - yrarrr see ac- 
qucrir. — Der. rant, courpiric (strong 

partic. subst., lui which see absoute and 
(/uete). 

Consacrer, va. to consecrate; from L. 
con seer are. 



CONSANOUIN—CONTENA NCE. 


Consanguin, adj. related in blood, cousin 
(by the father’s side); from L. consangui- 
ne us, — Der. consanguin\\.(i. 

Conscience, tj. the conscience; from L, 
c () n sc 1 e n t i a . — Der. consc/ewcicux. 
Conscription, a conscription ; from L. 
conscriptionem. 

Conscrit, swz. a conscript; from L. con- 
script us. 

Consecration, s/. a consecration ; from L. 
coiisccr.itioncin. 

Consccutif, 0(//. couvcf'iitivc ; .as if from a 
suppnstij L. consecut 1 V US *, <K iiv of con- 
set utuin. For Fr. deiivatives in -if see 

CON'bKll., sm. fonnsci, advice; from T> con- 
Hihuiii. Ftjr \ ~ et see § 70. — Dt r. 

co/iov/ler, d'h tv;rst 7 /It r. 

C()N>I STIR, I'/i. to consent; from L con- 
S(‘ntire.-- 1 )( r. cc ;iw;eO‘iiicnt 

Consequence, f. from L. 

( onsctiucut la. — lb r cn^fpttnx (t.»nsc‘- 
quentem), y/amuiicnl, \\uun>> lutni. 

CC)N^H<VI'R,ra to preserve; from I. con- 
Kerviire. — Der. cor/serv.ition, -.ituirc, c<>n- 
-nv*' ctrhal ''Uhst.), co/oscri'.iti m , 

Consideror, lui. to consider; from I.. 

( oiisider ire,— D( r t t.rj'o/' / .it:on, ahlc, 
mror/vf(/r ri'-, d( n* 

Consigner, va. to consign, tlcqoMt; fiom 
L. coMMi'iiarc — IXt, con^ii^ne (^vcihaD 
iil'St. ), ilaire, 

Consister, vn. to con^vi (^of); from L. 
ton>ivter(‘ Per, i oz/soMiit, -ance, 

Consistoiro. 'Vi. a couMstory ; irom L, 
roil H st o r 1 u m. 

CDN>Ol.H, >/, a hr.ick.et, console, (biym 
unknown. 

Consoler, I'O. to coi sole; from L. consol iri. 

- Ptr, rr/oo/.ition. ibK , cor/^j/.ilcur. 

Consollder, im. to consohd.ite ; trom L. 

^ oiisolid.irc — Per. cor/'o/zt/atn n. 

Consoinmer. fo to <omplcte, Ctinsmn- 
matc; from ].. < onsummarc — Per. cmi- 
oo;mMtion. crtri'^onuia-, c<'n tnnm.ileur. 

Consomption, f. a consumption ; from L. 

CtMlMimpt lOIUMIl. 

Consonno, f. a consonant ; fiom L. con- 

VOIIUS 

Consonnanco. /. a consonance; from L. 
CO n so nn anti a. 

Consorts, sm.// associates; from L. cou- 
.sortes. 

CONSOlJDF, sf. (Bot.) consound, comfrey. 
(). Fr. con'^nhify It. consolnfci, iiom L. con- 
solida. For changes sec i,oude. 


Conspirer, vn. to conspire; from L. con- 
spirare, — Der. eonspirz\\on, compirniewr. 

Conspuer, va, to scoff at, spit at ; from L. 
conspuere. 

Constant, adj, constant; from L. con- 
stantem, — Der. Constance, co«s/amment. 

Constater, va. to ascertain, verify, state; 
formed from L. status. The word does 
not appear till early in the 1 8th cent. 

Constell^, lulj. made under influence of 
some comtcil.ition ; fiom L. constella- 
t us 

Constellation, sf. a constellation ; from 
I> < oiistellationem. 

Conaternor, va. to dismay, strike with 
teiroi ; irom L consternare. — Der con- 

Constiper, vn. to cr)nstii>ate ; from L. 
const ipare. — Der eerier// ation. 

Constituer, va. to constitute ; from L. 
constilucrc — Der. con^tituUon, constitii- 
tionncl, cons/i/r/tioiialitc, co«.s/m/arit, consti- 

I 

Constricteur, adj. conUrictive ; from L. 

! ( oiistr ictorem, — Der. co«s/nction. 

, Constructeur, ^m. a constructor; from 

1 P. (■ oust ructorem. 

, Construction, sf. .i construction; from L. 
const rue tionem. 

Construire, va. to construct ; from L. 

< oiistruerc. 

Consubstantial. adj. consubUantial, from 

F Consul, sm. a consul; this is an old 
adi'pted word (found m the I century) 
frmii Lat. consul 7,5). — Dcr. consuhx, 

Cnn^ujwxe. 

Consulter. va. to coioult; from L. con- 
sultare.- - Dei. tfoi^ulie (verh.il subst.), 
C(iHsh!f.iX\un, considlnX\\, con- 

I s^//iur. 

Consumer, va. to consume ; from L. 
t on sum ere. 

Contact vm contact: from L. contactns. 

Contagion, sf ('{uitaL'K'n ; lioni L. con- 
lagKinem. — Der. (L. conta- 

I g I o s u s P 

CONTI , srn. a tale, narrative. See conter. 

Contemplcr, va. to contemplate; from L. 
coiUem[dari. — Dir. conteniphiion, con- 
ftvrl.iXcm, cnnfem/iiXd. 

Contemporain. adj. contemporary : from 
L. conlemporaneiis. 

Contempte’ur, a contemner, .«;coriKr; 
from L. contemptorem. 

Contenance, >/, capacity, extent, bearing, 
bee contenir, 

H 2 
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CONTE NIR — CONTREMARCHE. 


Contenir, va. to contain, hold; from L. 
continere. For see § 7 ^ » ® 

= / see §§ 59, 60— Dcr. cnntemwt, conten- 
ance, deco;//m.incer. 

Content, adj. content ; from L. contentiis. 
— Der. co;//t7irer, in< 5 ro;i/cr</tM, co^i/ew/einenl. 

Contentieux, adj, contentions; from L. 
contentiosiis. 

Contention, s/. a contention ; from L. 
contentionern. 

CONTER, va. to tell, narrate. Trov. contar, 
from L. computare, which meant first t<i 
compute, count, then to enumerate, lastly 
to relate, recount. The correctne<;s of this 
etymology is proved by the fact that It, 
contare and Sp. contar mean both to count 
and to recount ; so also Gemi. erzdhlen (to 
relate) is derived from znJilen (to count). 
Comp(u)t{lre, contracted regularly (^ec 
§ 52) into compt'are, becomes a^nler. For 
mpt^wj/ see Hist. Gram, p, 81 ; for m-u 
see § 160. Contcr is a doublet of compter, 
q. V. — Der. conte (verbal subst.), co«/eur, 
XAConter. 

Contester, va. to contest, dispute ; from L. 
contestari.—Der. conteste (verbal subst.), 
co«/cs/ation, co«r^<'/able. 

Contexte, sm. context; from L. con- 
textus. 

Contexture, sf. contexture, weaving to- 
gether of parts ; from con and texture, q. v. 

Contigu, adj. contiguous; from L. con- 
tiguus. — Der. contii( 7 i\U;. 

Continent, adj. continent; from L. con- 
tinentem. — Der. continence. 

Continent, sm. a continent; from L. con- 
tinentem — Der. continental. 

Contingent, adj. contingent ; from L. 
c o n 1 1 n g e n t e m . — Der. contingence. 

Continu, adj. continuous; from L. con- 
tin uus. — Dcr. continu\\ 6 , continiitl, cftn- 
tsnuellement, continuer, continunUon, dis- 
continuer. 

Contorsion, /. a contortion, twist ; from 
L, contorsionem. 

Contourner, va. to give contour to, twist. 
See tourner. — Der. contour (verbal subst.; 
see tour.) 

Contractor, va.to contract; from L. con- 
tractare *. — Dcr. contraction. 

Contradicteur, sm. a conlradicter, legal 
adversary; from L. contradictorem — 
Der. contrndtetum (L. contradictioiiem); 
contradictiore (L, contradictorius). 

CONTRAINDKE, vn. to constrain; from L. 
conatringere. For loss of a see § 14S ; 
for -ingere — eindre see astreindre ; for 


eindre — aindre see §§ 61, 63. — Dcr. con- 
trainee (jcirtic subst.). 

Contraire, adj. lontrary; from L. con- 
trariiis — Der. contraricr, contraruU'- 

f Contrasto, .sm. a contrast ; mtrod. m 
l^tli Cent, trom It. contrasto (§ 25). — 
Der contra'^ti.r. 

Contrat. sm. a contract, agreement. O, Fr. 
tontraef, fiom L, contractus. — Contrat is 
a doublet of contracte. 

Contravention, sf. contravention ; from 
E cont raven ti oneni *. 

Contre. prep, against; from L. contra. — 
D( r. vnennfre. 

CONd'RE BALANCER, va. to countcr- 
b.il.uice Sec contre and balancer. 

t Controbande, sf. smugghiig, contra- 
band; introd mibthcent fioin It. co«/riE'- 
hando (§ 25\ — Del. contr chandler. 

CON f REdlASSE, sf. a counter-base. See 
contre and hasse 

CONTRKCARRER, va. to thwart, cross. See 
contre and enrrer. 

CONTRFCCEUR, sm, aversion ; adv. (A) 
unwillingly. See contre and cceur. 

CONTRKCOfT, a rej erimssu)!! of one 
body oil another (.as of a hall from a u'all, 
or in billiirds, another hall); then, an nn- 
expected unfortunate result. See contre 
and coup. 

CONTRE-DANSE, f. a quadrille, country- 
d.iiire Sec contre and danse. 

(X)Nd'REDIRE, va. to contradict. See con- 
tre and dire. 

CONTR El', s/. a country. It. contrada, from 
L contrata*, pro[K'rly the country Im fore, 
or agniist you, contra We find the 
word m the Leges Sail. 7, 78, a medieval 
document; ‘Statinmu'', iit in utraque con- 
trata, tarn in terns domann nostri quam 
m baronurn,’ etc. Just as contrata is fiom 
contra, so the Germ ijojend is from the 
prtp gegen. Foi ata - eV sec § 201. 

CONTRE-KCliANGL, sm. an uncxf'ectrd 
change, or exchan ge. See contre and 
('change. 

CONTREFACON. sf a counterfeit, forgery. 
See contre and fa(j()n. 

CONFREhAlRL, vn. to counterfeit, forge. 
See contre and faire.— Der. contrefniX. 

CONTRE-JOIJR, sm. a light or window 
opposite an object, picture, spoiling its elTcct. 
Sie contre and jour. 

CONTREMANDER, va. to countermand. 
See contre and mander. 

CONTREMARCHE,’/. a countermarch. See 
contre and niarche. 



CONTREMARQUE — CONVOITISE, 


CONTREMARQUE, af. a secoiul mark placed 
on inerchandibc, or on coins. See contre 
and marque. 

CONTRE-l’ARTIFl, s/. a counterpart. See 
coHtre and f nrtie, 

CONTREPESf'lR.Vfj. to make a counterpoise. 
See contre and pe‘-<er. 

CONTRE-lMKl), Am. a>baek-srcnt (in hunt- 
nnr\ tlie contrary. See contre and pted. 

CON TRE-POIDS, sm. a couiiierpoise. See 

contre and poids. 

CONl'RE-POINT, sm. counterpoint. See 

contre and point. 

(X)N'rRE-POlS0N, sm. an antidote. See 

con/re and poison. 

CON'l'RKSCARI’K, sf. a counterscarp. See 
contre and escarfe. 

CON 1 RKSCEL, '•m. a couutt rseal, little seal 
added to a sealed docuiiRut. See contre 
and ^cel. 

CON rRKSEING, sm. a countersign. See 

lontre and seing, 

C'oN I RKSENS, sm. an error in expression or 
translation. See contre and '^ens. 

CONTRESIGNKR, va. to countersign. See 
contre and signer. 

CON TRK'TEMPS, srn a contretemps, mis- 
chance. See contre and temps. 

CON'I'RETIMBRE, sm a c(»unter-stamp (on 
documents) ; Irtim contre and timbre. 

CONTREVENIR, vn. to ollend, transgress. 
See contre and venir. 

CON'ERFA^KN'T, sm. an outside shutter. See 
contre and vent. 

Contribuer, va. to contribute; from L. 
contribuere. — Der. contribu.ih\e, conlribu- 
tion ( L. contributionem). 

Contrister, va. to sadden ; from L. con- 
tr istare. 

Contrit. m//. contrite ; from L. contritus. 
— Der. contritww. 

CONTKOLE, Am a register, counter-roll. 
O. Fr. contrc-role a duplicate register, usid 
to verity the otlieia! or hrst roll. See 
contre and role.— Der. contrnkx, conirokwx. 

CONTROUVER, va, to invent, fabricate. 
Sec trouver. 

Controverse, sf. a controversy ; from L. 
controversia.— Dt r. controversxsXc. 
Contumax, adj contumacious (a law- 
term); the L. oonturaax. — Der.cow//ymacc. 

ContUS, adj. bruised, from L. contusus. 

Contusion, sf a contusion; from L. con- 
tusionem. 

CONVAINCRE, va. to convince; from L. 
convincore. For loss of atonic e see § 51 ; 
for i = fli sec § 73 note 1. 


Convalescent, adj. convalescent ; from L, 
CO n V a 1 e s c e n t e rn . — Der. convalesencc. 

CONVENIK, vn. to agree ; from L. con- 
venire — Dcr. convenu, -able, -ance (L. 
convenientia), d^convenue. 

Convention, sf. a convention, agreement; 
from L. conventionern. — Der. conven- 
tion\\t\. 

Conventuel, adj. conventual ; from L. 
(onventualis from conventus. 

Converger, vn. to converge ; from L. con- 
verge re. — DtT. convergitwX, convergonoo. 

Convers, adj. lay, serving (of monastic ser- 
vants) ; from L. conversus. 

Converse, adj.f. converse (in logic); from 
L. conversus ; also used as a sf. 

Convorser, vn. to discourse, converse ; 
Irom L. conversari, to live with one, thence 
to converse. — Der. roni/ersation. 

Conversion, sf a conversion; from L. 
con ver s I onern. 

COiW'ER'riR, va to convert; from L. con- 
vertere; as if it were convert^re. For 
displacement of Eat, accent see occor/rir and 
concevotr , for ere ~ir sec § 60. — Der. con- 
irr/ible. 

Convexe, adj. convex, from L. convexus. 
— Der. cotwexxW, 

Conviction, sf. a conviction ; from L. 
conv ictionein. 

CONVIER, va. to invite; It. convitare. Con- 
vier IS formed from O. Fr. convi, an invita- 
tion, and is also connected with a supposed 
L. convitare *, burned from con and a 
radical vitare*, found also m invitare. 
For 1<RS of t see § 117. 

Convive, <m/ a guest; from L. conviva. 

Convocation, sf convocation ; from L. 
convocationeni. 

CONVOI, sm. a funeral procession, convoy. 
See convoyer, 

^ONVOl'I'ER, vn. to covet. O. Yt. covoiter. 
It. cupUare, from L. cupitare *, denv. of 
cupitum, partic. of cupere, by the ordinary 
formation of frequent verbs. Cupitare * 
becomes O. Fr. covoiter, thence mod. b'r. 
convoiter. For u = o see § 90; for inser- 
tion of n see concornbre ; tor p = 6 see 
§ III; for i-o/ see § 68 .— Der. convoiteux. 

CONVOITISE, sf. covetousness, lust. O. Fr. 
covoitise. Cat. cobdicia, It. cupidizia^ from 
L. oupiditia *, a Low Lat. form for cupi- 
ditas. ‘Qni cupiditia a;stuant,’saysRathe- 
rius Vero ; whence covoitise^ then convoitise, 
E'or u = o see § 90; for insertion of n see 
concornbre; for p — 6 see § III ; for the 
unusual arrest of d at / sec § 120 and §§ 
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117 note 3, I18 note i ; for tia=»sort se 
see a^enccr ; for i~oi see § 

Convoler, vn. to marry again ; from L. 
convolare. 

Convoquer, ra. to ronvoke ; from L. 
convocare. 

CONVOYKR, va. to escort, convoy. O. Fr. 
voier, from L. conviare For i = o/, oy, 
5ee § 68 — Der. ro//uoz (verbal siibst.). 

Convulsion, a convulsion; from 1.. 
convulsionem, — Der. convnhK, convul- 
szo/in.iire. 

Cooperer, vn. to cooperate (a tlieol term 
introd. Ill ibth cent, by the Huimenots') ; 
from L. coopera ri. — Dcr. C(;o/'<Vatii»n. 
-ateur, -atif. 

Coordonner, va. to arrange, dispose. See 
ardonner. 

COPFAU, sm. a chip. Origin unknown. 

Copie, V**- ^ enpy ; from L. copi a, propeily 
abundance, reproduction: from multij'lvim: 
a MS. (facerc copianO by trequently writ- 
ing it out. Hence the restricted s< use ot 
copi a, for the copying of a document (§12) 
— Der. co/)istc, co/zer. 

CopieUX, adj. copious; from L. copiosus. 

Copule, sf. a copula; from L. copula. — 
Der, co/)z//atif, copnLiUou. 

COQ, sm. a cock. O. Fr. cor. an onomato- 
p(.)etic word (§ 3 found ahke m Anglo- 
Saxon coc. Low Lreton fenk ; it passed into 
Germanic Latin in the form coccus ♦. ‘Si 
quis COCCUrti aut gallinam furavent.’ s'l^s 
the Lex Salica (vii. 16').— Der. cocAet, 
corarde (coxscomb), coyz/et (formerly a lit- 
tle cock, whence the adj, co'juft, meaning as 
vain as a little cork), coyzzclicot (in O. fr. 
coquelicoq^cnq \ this word now means the 
corn-poppy, the flower of which is red like 
cock’s comb. The origin of the word enque- 
licot, is onomatopoetic. from the cnnving 
of the cock), coyz/clinot (iriitable as a cockV 

COC^A-L’ANF, sm. disconnected talk ; the 
talk of the cock and the ass in the old tale, 
which is preserved by Grimm : cp. the Fngl. 
^cock-and-bull story.' 

CO(.^E, s/. a shell ; from L. concha. Con- 
cha becomes coque, as conchy! lum, 
cnqnille. This change of nc into c may 1 
seen in carbunculus, e^ccirhoncle. For 
ch-— c = 7 see Hist. Gram. p. 63. Coque 
is a doublet of conque, cache. 

COC^ECIGRHK, sf. an imaginary animal ; 
Rabelais (Garg, i. 41^) speaks of the ‘ coming 
of the coquecip^rues^ as we talk of th 
‘ Greek Kalends ’ — of a time which will 
never come. Hence used of a person w 


talks nothing but nonsense ; lastly of the 
nonsense talked. Origin unknown. 

COQIIFLICOT, szzz. the wild poppy. See coy 

Ct^Ql'FLUCHF, .«/. a hood. Oiigm unknown. 

COQJIET, adj. coquettish. See coq — Der. 
foyz/f/cr, -terie. 

COQl'ILLK, s/. a shell ; from L, conchyliiini. 
For the changes of the letters sec coque . — 
Der, coqutll.ii\c, -ier. 

COQinN,sm. a scoundrel, rogue. Origin un- 
certain ; probably from Low I., coqilinus*, 
from coquus (Die/ V— l^er, coqniner\c. 

COR, sm. (i) a corn (t)n the feet, etc'); 
(2) a horn, bugle ; from L, cornu. For 
rn = r see § 164- — Der. cornt-r. conut (.i 
little horn, then a horn-shaped roll of p.iprrg 

Corail, sm. coral ; from L. coralliuin. 
For alli—azV sec § 54, 3. — Der. com/lui. 

CORHFAU, sm a raven, corbie. O. Fr car- 
M. tiom L. corvelluH, dun. f>f corxuis 
For the change ol <-ens(‘ s(e § 1 3. For 
V - l> see §140; for -cllus - -i nu .«ei § 282. 
— Der. enroWWlement (Irom (L Fr cor^ef) 
CORFiFILLK, /. a b isket, from 1 . corbictiLi 
For icula -cz//c, see § 237 — Du coi ^ 7 /on, 

Corbillard. n;/. a coach luar^e; a w-ud 
of hist origin (^ 33). C(>rhilhvd O. Fr. 
ChrhfiUiird, was us d in the i yih cuit for 
the barge vvhudi phed betumi PUiS uid 
('orlx-il; M('na/f -ijunks of it .as of a word 
mmh Used m hisd.iv: ‘ Corzuii i .vur. 
of f idle aind It' cnihe de C.urhal a P 
duqiicl hen, de Covheil tl a /it- apith C<ir- 
bill ut, comme/e M(dunois dt Meln>i ’ Car- 
hdlard towards the end of tlie 17th i.cnt. 
took the seri'^o of any gieat show-carriage, .1 
wedding coach ; its present sense dates 
f'lilv from the iSth cent. 

CO RDF. yf. a cord ; from L. chorda. For 
ch = c see Hist (uam. p 63 — Der con/ean 
t^O. br cordtl, whuli in the older foiin has 
given the denv. cociAdle, cardeXn r, corr/clcr, 
cordc\\y re), cordex, cro*(/age, ror(/on, con/ier, 
corr/ene 

Cordial, adj. cordial : from L. cordialc 
deriv. from cordis, cor. — Dcr. cordial'w/, 
conf/u/ement. 

CfJRDON, sm. a string, twist. See enrde . — 
Der cardnnwLXXQ, cordanw^X. 

CORDONNIFR,.sm. a shoemaker, cordwaiiu r, 
O. br. cnrdnnanier, properly r)ne who works 
with cordonnn {Cordovan leather for shoes') 
.3.3) Op. the word maroquin, wliah 
means Morocco leather, etc. Similarly It. 
rordovnmere is from Cordova. 

Coriace, adj. tongh, leathery; from L. cor- 
iaceus*, from corium. 
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Corianclro, sf. coriander; from L. corian- 
(Iruiii. 

CORMK, sf. the service-, ipple ; from L. cor- 
num. Forn»=^m see § — Der.eorm/cr. 

COKMOKAM, AW, a rorinor.int ; corruption 
of Cfirmnran, which form, the more regular 
one, is still used hy lislicimcn. Catal. a,rb- 
man., Port, corvatnarinhu, from L. corviis- 
rnarinus. The Reuheuau (Rosses (Sth 
cent.) li,ive ‘ Meigulus « corvus mannus/ 
Cor vus-mari 11118 bucomes lor^yuaran by 
chaiipiiig ill into an, cp. sine, sans, lin- 
gua, lan^ue, etc , see § 72 note 4; and by 
('.roppiiig the iiudial v, see Hist.Ciiam. p.Fi. 

i Cornac, sw. an eU pliant-driver, a Hindu 
word (§ 3O. 

t Corn alino, f a cornelian ; introd. from 
It. cornnhna (§ 25). 

CORMC, s/. a honi ; from L. cormia, phir,tl 
of cornu, wbenoe cor, (] v — l)(r. 6on/< , 
enrme, corwonille, cor /o muse (see mu\t), 
ecorr/er, racor/nr, cormchon. 

CORNKIhLK, a/, a rook, crow ; from L. cor- 
nicula, dim of coruicera For icula- 
-t'llh' sec § 257. 

rORNKMLTK, '/ a bagjdpe Sec come and 
tnu'^e. 

Cf)RNl'/T, sm a horn, cornet. See cor . — 
Der. corncWc. 

•f" CornicllG. f. a cornier. C), Fr, corrrrcc, 
11. trod Irorn It, cormcc/f> 25). 

C( jRNK'lKkN, sm. /rc/o a little horn, then aj 
little iiurn-'‘h,ijicd cucumbir, gherkin. See! 
corr/f, 

CORNhtUILLK. sf a corncl-herry. a dim. of 
come (the coriii i-herry b( mj; so namul lioin ! 
its shaj’ck — l)(.r cornouiihx ] 

CORNU, atlj. horned; Horn L. cornutus | 
For -utus = /i see § 201, — Der. corm/e, Ims- 
cnrmi. 

Corollairo, sm a coroil.iry ; fiom L. co- 
rollariurn ht a little i rown, i. e a mark 
indicating the dednetion from the proposition. 

Corollo. f. a coridla ; troin 1.. coiolla, 

Coronairo, ad), coronal, Ubid ot tile gold 
given to a conqueror m the lorin e>i a 
crown : from L. coronarius. 

Corporation, sf, a corporation; from L 
t orporationem * (from corporatus*, 
which from corpus'). 

Corporel.m// corporal; froniF.corporalis. 

CORPb, Am. a body; fiom L. corpus. — Der. 
corset (q. v.). cor'agi , cor.sclet. 

Corpulonco, sf. corpulence ; from L. cor- 
pulent 1 a. 

CorpUSCllle. sm. a corpuscule, minute body ; 
from I^.corpusculum.— Der,cor;>wscw/aire. 
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Correct, adj. correct; from L. correctus. 
— Der. correefem, correction, correctii. 

Corr^latif, adj. correlative. Sc c rc/cK;/. 

Correlation, sf. correlation. See relation. 

CORRKSPONDRE, va. to correspond, answer; 
from L. correspondere *, for correspou- 
dere (from cum and respondere). For 
such changes of accent see acenurtr ; for 
loss of penult. 5 see § 51. — Der. corre- 
spond.xnl, corrc'-f o;n/ance. 

fCorridor, sm. a corridor; introd. m 
l6lh cent, from It. corridore (§ 25). 

Corrigor, va to correct; from L. cor- 
ngeio. — Der. ccrngible, incorngilcle. 

Corroborer, va. t<j coiroborate, confirm ; 
Irom L. corroborare. — Der. corrohor^ui. 
corrohi,rd.uon. 

Corroder, va. to corrode; from L. corro- 
dere. 

CORROMPRE, va to corrupt; from L. cor- 
rumpere. For ch,i!i < s see 

Corrosif, corrosive; , iri)iiiL.corrosivus. 

Corrosion, sf. corrosion; from L. corro- 
sion em 

CORROVER, va to curry (leather'), c’criv of 
corroi, prepared skin, Cor;‘oi,0. Fr.conroi, 
I.ow L. conredum is comjic], of cum ,md 
redum (anange-ment, pr- p,iration). a word 
of (lerm. origin, Mem. reJe//, (loth, ratdjau 
(§ 20). For iir = rr see § 16S. — Der. cor- 
royc ur. 

Corrupteur, sm. a corrupter; from L. cot- 
rupto re in. 

Corruption, sf. corruption; from L. cor- 
rupt i one m. 

Corruptiblo, adj. corruptible : from L, 
c o r r u p 1 1 b 1 1 i s Der . 1 wcorruf tihl e. 

CORSACjK. AW bust, shape, waist. Stt corps. 

i'Corsaire, ^m a corsair: from Prov. 
conari, one who makes the corsn, the 
course (§ 24'). See course. Corsaire is a 
doublet of courder. 

CORSELET, AW a corset. See corps. 

CORSET, sm. a enset, Slavs. See corps'. 
also, for the change erf sense, see § 1 5, 

'|■Cort6g6, sm. a procession, cortege; in- 
trod. from It. cor/cggio (§ 25'). 

CORVEE, sf statute-labeiur, fatigue-duty 
drudgery ; in Sth cent, corvnda, m Charle- 
inagiie’s Capitularies, from L. corrogata 
lit. work done by command — Der. corve- 
ablc. The most interesting philological 
phenomenon presente^d by this word is the 
lutercal.ition of a i; which had no e.xistencc 
in Latin. Tins intercalation was thus 
eftected; the medial g diMpgeared (see 
allur), and the word became corro-ata. 
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which left a hiatus between the o and the 
a. In this case the Lat. olten intercalates 
V, as from plu-erc comes plu-v-ia and 
not plu-ia ; from dp-yefus, ar_m-V“US, not 
an^i-us ; from flucre, Ihi-v-ius, not 
flu-ius. This tendency is cariieii on in 
Fr.; thus from pluere comes not jleu-<>ir, 
but pleii-v-oir ; from pa eon i a conic pi-v- 
oine, not fi-oine\ and this intercalation is 
even extended to wor<is uhicli on^nn dly had 
no hiatus, but m which the medial consonant 
has be*'n ejected, thus makin;' looiii for an 
euphonic v: thus from grai^dlire comes 
i^ra-ire, ^ra-v~ir \ from glai^dhus, ^la-ius 
^hii-v-e , ftom imbla(,d :a re *, emhla-ure, 
eml)la-v-er \ from po(^t)ere, /o-m’, /ow-v- 
dir \ from para(d)isus, piir-v-i::> 

thus, itnally, from corro gVita, corro-ata 
corro-v-ata, which leads us to the Carlo- 
vingian form corvada. Fr. c‘>rv>e. for 
the changes from corrovata to corvada. 
by the loss of 6, see § f for -ala - ada 
= te see § 201. 

t Corvette, s/. a corvette; mtrod. from 
Port, corveta (§ 26). 

Coryphee, ''in, a corypheus, kuuier ; Irom 
Gr. K<fV(()au)$ 

Cosaqvie, nn. a Cossack, from tlie Kirghesc 
Kai^ak. 

Cosmdtique, adj. cosmetic; from (h. 

HUaiiTJTlKOS. 

Cosniique, adj, cosmical ; from CJr. Ko< 7 f.ii- 
k6s. 

Cosmogonie, sf. a cosmogony ; from (jr. 
Koanoyouia, 

Cosmographie, s/ cosmogr.iphy , from 
(ir. Kon ixoypLulna — Dcr he, 

Cosmologie, >/. cosmology , Itoiu (h Koa- 

fxoXuyla. 

Cosmopolite, sm. a cosmopolitan ; from 
Gr, Koayio-noXirrji. 

COSSE, .</. a pod, shell, husk. Origin un- 
known — Der. ocovser. 

Costume, ''Vi, dress garb, costume*; from 
It. costume (^§ 25). Costume ts .1 doublet ut 
contume, q v. — Dcr cos/ro/zer, -ler 

CGTE. sj. a c|uota, shate. See coter. — Der. 
co^ser, co/isation. 

COTE, sf. a rib, slope (of a hill), shore, coast 
0 . Fr. coste, from L. costa. For loss of a 
see § 148. — Der. cd/oyer, cd/ier, ro/eau ; 
co/elette (deriv. of coielle, a little cole, rib) 
coture. 

COTE, sm. a side. O. Fr. coste, It. costa/o, 
from L. costatum’^, used in mediev.d Lat. 
For loss of s see § 148, for -atutn = d 
see § 201. 


COTEAU, sm. a slope, hill side. See cute. 

COTKl.ETd’E, «/. a cutlet. Sec cote. 

COTER, va, to number, quote; from L, 
quotare* (to note the price of .1 ihing, 
dcriv. of quotus). For qu^c see car. 
— Dcr, cole ^^verbal subst.), 

COTERIE,.^, a cotme, set. Fiom l.itc L. 
C0tariu8* a neighbour, from cota^ a cot ; 
whence COtaria* would be .01 .iggreg.ue 
c>( ciitters, a coterie. For a c see § 

, .M. 4 - 

j Cothurne,sm..i’bu.Nkiii ; Irom L. cothu rnus. 

I Co I IKR, (iilj. co.isting. Se<“ Lote. 

jCOriLLON, .sm a peltico.it. See cotie, oi 
winch It IS a dim. 

CO'l'lR, va. to bruise. Origin unknown. 

CO riSER, va. to assess, rate. See cote . — 
D( r. t'o/isatioii. 

f Coton, sm cotttui, a word of (,)! lent.il 
origin, Ai. <i<)t(in gl). — Der. co/omieux. 
co/onnade, co/o/nntr. 

CO I'OVER, i‘(i. to coast, go by the sitV 
(ot one). See c6:e 

COi'RE'F, sm. a siiort tagot. ()rigiii in- 
known. 

CO I 'FE, sf. a peasant’s petticoat. O. Fr. 
cote, a word ot Germ origin, O. II. t}. 
kott (§ 20). — Der. conlluii t^a little cotiile, 
<Kri\ o{ cotte). 

Cotyledon, sm. a cotyledon; tram L. 
» ot v ledon. 

COL. sm. a neck Sec col, of which it is the 
doubkt. For ol=^or/ s. e § 157. 

COUARI), tuij. cowardly, properly one who 
drops his tali; tr^im () IT ioue In her.iMic 
language a Imn couatd is one wiMi h s 
tail between his legs, An.maU whuh, 
when atraul, diop llieir laiU are uided 
couards, whence the word takes the seme 
of timid, cowardly O. Fr cone is troin 
L. cauda. For au = o?/, and tor loss of 
d, sec alouette. The II. codardo, deriv. 
ot coda, contirms this derivation. Fe)r 
the termination -ard see § lyG. — Dci. 
couard\sc. 

COUCHER , va. to lay m bed ; vn. to lie down. 
O.Er. colcher, h.colcare, Irom L, collocaro 
(Siictomus, Cahgula, 2q). Colh 6 caro 
regularly losing its o (see § 52), becomes 
colcaro, a teerm tound m the Le.\ Saliea 
(til. Co): ‘ Et SI tunc . . . legem distulerint, 
sole colcato’ du soleil couched). Col- 
caro becomes coucher', tor o\ = ou sec 
§ L 57 1 C = c/r see § 126. Coucher 
is a doublet of colhxiuer, q. v, — Dei. 
couche (verbal subst.), coucher, c<atcheXXe., 
couchznX, accowcAer (q. v.), (^ecoucher . 
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COUCOU, sm. the curkno; from L. cucu- 
lus. AKo an oiminatopoetic word (§ 34). 
Uor u -ow icc § (JO ; for ul^ on see § 157. 
CoKCou IS a doehlrt of cock. 

COL^OK, swt. the dhow; ftoin L. cubitus. 
Cubitus betotiios cub’tus by the reimiar 
h)ss of 1 (see § 51), then the b ot bt is 
dropj)etl (Hist, tiram p. 81 ), then t becomes 
(/, see § I I 7, and u — ow, see § ^o. — Der. 
couilrc, cof^(/o}er, ro/o/er. 

COUDRK, sm. a nut-tree O. Fr. cohire, 
Iroiii L. corylu.s Cbrylua, itiodarly 
contrd. (5 51) into COr'lu.s, has h.id its 1 
transposed (see snm’hjttr), and becomes 
col’nis. ('I'he word colniia is to be seen 
in a oth-(cnt. document.) Col rus be- 
conus O. Ir. cohlrc by rtgulatly intcr- 
calatmi' .i </, ^ec Hi'.t (irain p. 73, whence 
coudre by oitunim' <</ into 01/, sn* 5 157 — 
Dc r toi.dean , coinii « i 

col DRK, Vii to se\s () I'l. C'lU'-'ht’ tioiii 
L. coiiHuoro ; wiittii cosore a^ <a:',v 
as the i^tii cent liv the vt.r\ H'oear 
tr.inslorination ot ns info .s, coiisuore 
bee aim cosuero, f (Unc , then tlic diph- 
thon*' uo \'as smip:ili'-d into o, ange 
nut rare in Fat , C. iiiortus (or 

mortuiis, and tlie AppuidiK ad Probiiin 
liaMii^i; febranus mr tebruarius. Ada- 
niantiinis Martvr sa\s expiesdy ‘batuali 
<|iiae \ iilgo batah i dlLuntiii .’ 

Ccisc're, aecentc 1 on the lirst syllable, 
Is t oiiKs cos’re (M < §50 N«av 8 and r 
1 aiiiiot stand togethi I , ^^cd list Gram p. 7 .U» 
and conscijiieiith whin tljcv come togelln r 
1)) the (hopping ot a I. it \.Avd, an eii-j 
j)homc letter is mteri ahite<l, sometimes tj 
sometimes d ; thus co.s'ro hecanie cos-d-ro, j 
and the a<cent(d o I'ecommg a diphthong 
01/ (see § 81) the woid l)eu*nus cou-^drt , 
this loses its s sie § l.j8), and Inially 
prtseiits its inodirn torm coudre. 

C(tl h.NNK, /. rmd, skin. It ^nlcrmo, from 
L. cutonua’'^, drr. fiom cuti.s 1 01 loss 
of t SI. e $ 117; lor U - oil see § 90, 

COUK'l'TK, .s/, a feather U-d. O. Fr. coute, 
oiigmally from L culcita Culcita, 

contrd regularly (§51) into culc’ta, tljcii 
into cul’ta ("te Hist Giam. p. 81), Incomes 
cotdle, by u^oi/, see § 90, then, by loss ot 
/ (§ 157), the mod. form cnucUe is 

formed by analogy of diminutives (see 
§ 281). 

COULKK, vn. to run, flow; O. br. coler, 
from L. colare, properly to filter, then to 
run For o-^ou see § 76. — Der. co/dage, 
conU'C, cotdoa, ocuuler, (.\bcouler. 


COULKUR, 5/. colour; from L. colorem 
For accented o = eu see § 79; for atonic 
o - OK see § 76. 

CGULFUVRE, s/. an adder; from L. colubra. 
bor o = 0M see § 76, lor n = eu see § 90; 
lor b — n see § 113, — Uer. couleKvnui^ (a 
long and sh ndcr piece of ordnance). 

COULIS, adj. dralty (of wind) ; now re- 
stricted to a lew special phrases, as venf couli'^, 
etc,, but in O. br signifying generally run- 
mng, gliding, O, Fi cohot,, Frov. cola- 
di/z, icprc-sints L. cohiticus deriv. of 
colare. bor loss of t see § 117; for o — 
OK see § 7b. — Der. couli^ (sin.). coz/Asse. 

C()ULI.S^K, s/. a groove, slide. See couler. 

COUlAtlR, i,in. a strainer, a passage. See 
colder. 

COUlh'im a blow, stroke. O.Yr,CQlp,\i. colpo, 
from L colpus, found in the Gemiamc 
Laws: ‘ 81 quis volucrit alterum occideie et 
colpua ei tallicrit.’ (Lex Salica, tit 19 ) 
Colpus IS a contrd. f(irm of coblpus, 
tmmd 111 the Lex Alamannoiuin, bor the 
rtgnltr loss of atonic a se(' §51. Col- 
ap us in Its turn is a seromiary form of 
I, at (Xilaphus, by a change not unusual 
in pcpular Lat. of ph into p; thus at 
Rome men said stropa, anuxira, for 
stro[)ha, amphora, as an old Lat gram- 
marian tells us. For ('hange of 0 . Fr. colp 
into coz//> see § 1,^7. — Der couptr (propeily 
to g.ve a Mow with a cutting instrunientL 

(X)l I’ABLK, ad), culpable; iroiii L. culpa- 
bilis. For ul = oiz see § 157 ; for -abilis 
-ahle see nlf<d>le and § 250. 

0 )U 1 *K, s/, a cuttmg, fcdling. Verbal subst. 
of CO K per. 

('t)l l*b,, sf. a cup, vase; from L. cupa. 
lor u = oa see ^ (jO. — Der. soucoupe (for 
soKs-LOtipe), cozz/elie. 

CUL'rb.R, va. to cut. See coup. — Der. coupe, 
coupv, com/ eur, couferct., com/ ure, coupoa, 
bbcouper, entreem// er. 

fCouperoso, s/ copperas, a blotch; 
mtrod. from It. copparosa (§ 25). — Der. 
couperoso. 

COUPLE, tf. a couple; from L. copula, by 
the regular loss ot penult, u (§ 51), and by 
change of O mto ou, see § 81. Couple 
is a doublet of copule. q. v. — Der. coupler, 
dbcoufkr, couplet (that which is united, 
coupled, a verse). 

COUPLET, itn. a couplet (of lines), verse. 
See couple. 

f Coupole, -9^. a cupola; from It. cupola 
(§ 25). Coupnle is a doublet of cupule. 

COUR^ sf. a court, yard. 0 . Fr. court, ori- 
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^inally cor/, from L. cohortem, a yard, 
thence a farm, in Pall.uluKs; aKo in Vairo, 
who tells us that the Roman peasants saul 
COrtem: ‘Nam cortos <]uldcm amlimns 
vul^o, ^ed barhare dici.’ This oortein was 
succeeded by the form ciirtem. used ot 
the country-house (d’ a P'rankish lord, also 
of his household (othccrs, fiieiuls, servants), 
and lastly the court c'f instite lu>lden in 
his name. The Lex Al imannorum has 
amoui; its lieadinps the following: ‘ Do eo 
qui 111 cui;te Rsgis hominem Occident,' 
an example of the word m the sense of 
a king’s court. Synesius Ciuill. gives us an 
instance of it in the sense of a judicial 
court: -‘Ad plicitiim sive ad curtem 
veiiicns ’ Curtom Ik comes court by change 
of u into 01/ (see § 97); and thence fiur 
by loss of final t (Hist. Gmiii. p. S2). — 
Der. cowr/ois (from O. P'r. court). 

COURAGE, sfu. coinage. O. Fr. cornife, 
I’rov. coratt^e, fiom L. comticimi*, denv. 
of cor. For -aticum -■ -rrg-e see § 24S ; 
for 0 = 01/ see § 76 — Der, co//r<igeu,\, de- 
cnurnQ'cr, cncouriii^cr. 

COURUK s/" a <urve, mfj. crooked; fiom 
L. curvus. For u = oi/ see § 97; for 
v = 0 see § 1 40. — Der. courl>cT, courbwTO 
(whose doublet is courbature), courbette, 
recourber. 

COl RGP', ^/. a gourd. O, Fr. conurde, from 
L. cuciirbita For loss of c see § 1 29 ; 
for u=--o sec § 90; for u = gi/ see § 97: 
for loss of atonic i see § 51 ; tor loss of 
b see Hist. Gram, p 81 ; for t-</ see 
§ 1 17; the pis'age from O. Fr. coemrde 
to mod. cnur<^e is unusual. 

COURIR, vu. to rim ; from L. currero. 
For the chang< s see accaurir. Coutir is a 
doublet of O Fr, courre, which is Irom the 
Lat. verb with its accent unchanged. — Der. 
cour.mX, courtm, coi/mcr. 

COURONNK, y a crt^wii; from L. corona. 
For 0 — 07 / see § 76; for n = nn sec ennemi. 
— Der. couronuev, couron/inm-i\t. 

COURRE, va. to hunt. Sec courir — Der. 
cnurrlev. 

COURRIER, sm. a courier. See enurre. 

COURRGIE, sf. a strap. It. corrcgia, from 
L, corrigia. For loss of medial g see 
§ 129 ; for i -07 see § 68. 

COURROUX, s 7 n. wrath. Besides this word, 
O. Fr. had a (orrn corrot, answering to the 
Prov. corroptz. It. corrotto, which from L. 
corrupturn*, pioptrly ruin, overthrow, 
dejection, then indignation, lastly wr.ith 
For u = 07 / see § 97; for pt=/ see Hist. 


Gram p. 76. The modern f'rm co 7 /rro;/.v 
is derivetl Irom cotirroucer, which 111 turn 
IS Ir-iii L. corrupt lare *, denv ol cor 
ruptii.s. Por o 07 / see § 76; loi n 

— 777/ see § 97; lor pt = / sec Hist. Gram 
p, 76 ; lor -tiaro— -m* sec (Opencer, 'J he 
I’rov. corntpt and It. corrotto ^m It /' 
alwavs- pt, as in c/i/’/'/i'O^captiviis, i^ent o 

— sinptus) contirms this et\ molo''v. 

COl-RS, sm. course; fiom I.. curHus For 

u - ou sec § 90. 

CGl R>E, sf. running, coursing; from L 
cursa. — Der. cfiz/rsar (of which the doiihlet 
is mrsiure, q v.k 

col R’r, //<//. short; fiom L. curtiiH. For 
u- ou see § 97- — Der, vcourtev, cout t.iw^., 
.u ro 7 / 7 'cir, r.tccf77/? cir. 

I ('( iL'K'FAGF, \m hrokciage courtier. 

} ('()1’KTF-I\)1N I }‘h \f. a (onn'iipam, <]inlt 
O Fr. coulu-fointc, troiii 1 /. ciilcita 
puucta Fi 7I culcita - cnulte see cnuctte 
lor puncta - /’o/z/rc st e p ludrc Coidte 
foitite becomes c<>ur(t-f'()inte by change ot 
/ into r, see § 157 

COURTIER, sin a hr-'kir. O. Fr courc^irr, 
ongni.illv couuilui. It cm (.t.'u rt , Ii'un L. 
curatarius* (.out win' look'* alter bu\mg 
and ^^l!mg), der. from curatus Fm 11 = 
ou see § 97; lor loss ol a m curi a ttiriiis 
.see § 52; for -arius ur see § 11^ — 
Dt‘r co7/r/'age (^through a verb cuuritr*^ L. 
curatare*). 

(h)LR'I'lNE, sf, a curiam (in fo-tlfication), a 
bed curtain ; Irom L cortinii. which in 
medieval Lat. nu ans a w.ill hclweeii two 
b.istions. bor 0 - 07 / see § 86. 

f Courtisan, sm a Courtiei ; introd. tn 
i6'!i Cent, tioni It. corti 'z^Ktuo ( § 25) 

t Courtifcjor, in to p ly cuuit to; mtrod 
tow.iids end of the muMle ages Irom I’rov. 
corlt'Ziir, di riv. of cor/ ( ;> 2 0 

COURIOIS, adj. courteous. See cour. — Der 
co;/r/o 7 sie. 

COL SIN, .S77J. a cousin, Prov ros/u, Grisons 
pitois cusrin, Irom L. co.sinus touiul n. 
the 7th cent, m the St Gall Vocabulary. 
Cosinus IS fimu consobrinus bv the 
regular change oj na into h (COR.sobrinus ), 
see amr , then b\ loss of o (cosTiiiusL 
§ 52. Tlu' r is weakened into a (see 
nrroscr) in a very uinisual way, whence 
co.sinus, found m a Mcrov, doenment. 
CosiniiLS becomes cousin by changing o 
into 07 /, sec § p() — Der. coustn.ipr 

COUSIN, .sm a gnat; from L. culicinua*. 
dim. of culicem. Culicinua, c«)iitr<l. 
n gularly (sec § 52) into cuPoinua, becomes 
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cnv'^in. For ul -ou see § 157; for c = s 
se e mnitiL 

(.OUSSIN, sm. a cushion; from L. culciti- 
num*, thin, of culcita, properly a little 
mattress, Culcitinum lli.st loses its medial 
t (see § 117)1 tlicn becomes cor/sw;/. For 
c -^s.s see (i}(encer and nmitU ; for ul = ow, 
see § 157* — crjuwintX. 

FOU'r, ''in. cost, eliar'T. See coilter. 

(’OUl'KAU, srn. a knile (), h r. co7//e/, ori- 
piiialh coltel. It. C7///e//o, from L cviltcllus. 
Foi III = 07 / sec § 157 ; for -ellus -c,iu see 
§ 2S2. — Der. cfiutelux (from (J. Fr, cuu/cl), 
coufeUtue, couteLis. 

COU’FKR, i7i. to cost. O. Fr. if,u<tey, ori- 
^^iiially cos/cr, It. ros/nre, from L.constarc. 
For ns -- s (coattire i st e § 163; for o <ni 
sec § 86; lor loss of s see § I4S. — Drr. 
ennt (verbal snbst ), cuutKXW 

COb' I'lF, *'in. beil-tiekui^j, duck ; dcriv. of 
enute See ciiitfir, 

COU’I'RF, sm. a coulter. It. coltro, from 
L. cuUrurn. For ul = f;7/ see § 157. 

(X)t’'rUMK, s/. custom. O.Fi. crju^(un:t\ ori- 
LMiially c')^tuine\ in me»!ieval Lat coBtuma 
(C'hartulary of 705^1 Ironi L. consuetu- 
dmfiin. Consdio tudinein, contrd. (h( 

§ s 2 ) into cons’ludinem, becomes ecs- 
ludinom by ripular change ot ns into s, 
see § 163; theme cn^tuine b\ -ndiiiem = 
^utiie, see § 23,} : tlx me cf)u!uinc by o -- 
07 /. see § S6 ; and by loss of \ see ^ 
Oiiitnme is a doublit of costume. — Der. 
emfumu-r, accor/Zr/r/ier. 

COU'rrRK, s/. .1 seam. O. Fr. cousturr, ori- 
rmilly cO''ture. Sp ccyturn, from L con- 
•Mitura (I*-’* 'V. ot coiisuoro. Con.s(uV ' 
lura, coutid. (see § 52) mto cons’tura, 
bt'camc costiira by ns .s. see § 163; 
thence cousture b) 0--07/, see § Sfi; tlunce 
couture by loss of s, sec § 148. — Der. 
co/// 7 /rier, couturu xr. 

C()IJ\'KIV 7 ', s^rn. a convent; (loin L con- 
ventum. For nv = t7 see § if'3; lor o-= 
07 / see § 86. 

COlIVKR, Id. to hatch, sit; from L cubiaro. 
For b V see § 113; for im 07/ see § 90. 
— Der. couvre, couvcusc. co/zraison. 

COrid^RCl.F, sm. a lid, cover: from L. 
coop^rculum. contrd. rcgulaily (§ 51) 
into cooporc’lum, whence couvercle. For 
O - 07/ '•( e § 7^’ 1 h)r 'p — v see § III. 

COUVF.RT, sm. a cover. Sec couvrtr. 

COUVRIR, va. to wrap up, cover; from 
L. cooperire. Cooperiro, contrd. re- 
gularly (see § 51) into coop’riro, be- 
comes couvrn\ For o — ou see § 86; for 
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P~i7 see § III. — Der. couvtri, couvctXv^ 
cfjuvvrturc, couvreur, rccouvnr, dwouvrir. 

CRAHK, A///, a crab; from Germ. 

(§ 27). — Der. crevette^ dim. oi' crahe \ fust 
crahette, then cravetle^ lastly crevelte. fh-r 
h = t/ sec § 1 13. 

CKAC, inlerj. (an onomatopoetic word), 
crack ! ( § 34). — Der. craquxix. 

CRADllLR, va. to spit. 0 . Fr. raclier, a word 
ot Germ, onjun, N/;rse hrnhi, saliva (§ 20). 
— Der. cracheiwtwX, crath^X, crachou. 

CRAIK, v/. chalk. O. Fr, cnjie^ It. creta^ from 
L. cret7i Foi loss of t see § 118; for e 
— see § 61. — Der. c/'ayeiix, C7Y/yon. 

CRAINDRK, va. to fear; from L. tremere, by 
•cmova - -andre (see cfcim/re), and by the 
unusual clim'^e of tr into cr. See § 172. 

j — Der. crainXr. (paitic, sub'-l.), crainXxi, 

|CR/\MOI.Sl, A 77 /. crimson ; a word of Oriental 
ongm, from /\r. karmesi (§31), whence Low 
L. carmesinus*; wlience Fr. cramof^t, by 
lr.iiopov,ition of r, see afreti', by change of 
0 mto ot, see § 61, and by loss of final n, 
sec § 1 14. 

jCR/V.MFF, sy, cramp; a word of Germ, one n 
(Fngl. crami') (§ 20). 

CR/VMFON, S//2. a cramp-iron ; dim. of 0 Fr. 
crauife, which is Germ, kratnpe (§ 20) — 
Der. crampomwT. 

CRAN, wi. a notch. Origin doubtful — Der. 
cr/77eau ( 0 . Fr. creiicL from crenellum, 
dun. of crenah C7'f7/cl(‘ 

Crane, a skull; from Gr. icpdviov . — 
Der. (7*((;iene. 

CRAFAUD, ^77. a toad; dcriv. of 0 . Fr. crajer 
to creep, w Iieiice it properly means the craw 1- 
er, creeper. CVn/a r is ot Ge im oiigin, Iccl. 
krjupa, to cieep (§ 20 h — Der. crapamhwL. 

Crapule, s/. crajulenc) ; from L. crapula. 
— Der < 7 -(///Jeux, 

CRAQUER. v 7/. to crack (onomatopoetic, 
§ 34). 8ee crac. Craquer is a doublet of 
croquet". — Der. cro'/i/citk nt, craqueter. 

CraSO. y. craMs ; from Gr. updfris. 

Crassane, y. a kind of pear, formerly r7T5- 
tine, from the nameot a village in tlu JN a' vie. 

Crasse, adj. gross, thick ; fiom L. c rassus. 
CV/ts.s^ is a <ioul)kt of q.v.— Der. 

crasH' (sf.), cr/iNseux, de/r/zs'er, eiifz'/isd'r, 

CratSre, s;/;. .1 crater ; trom L. crater. 

t Cravache, y. a ridmg-whip ; mtrod. 
bv Germ, soldiers from Geim. karabaheke \ 
a* word of Turkish origin (§ 30). 

Cravate, sm. a Croat, s/. a cravat, ncck-tie; 
a word of hist, origin, see § 33. For the 
intercalation of v see corvde'. the v was 
added ill the end of llie l6th or beginning 
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of the 17th century, when the Cioats 
became known in France. The word was 
used first ot a Croat horse; tfuu ot a hi’jht 
cavalry soldur, lastly (with chant^e of 
gender, from its adicttival use) of a neck- 
tie. Menai2;e, who lived when ‘cravats’ 
were first Iroiudit into France, confirms 
this etymology: he says CuAVArK, on 
appelle ainsi ce Ihv^e hlanc quon entorttlle 
a fentour du cou. dont Its deux bouis pen- 
dent par dfvuMt : lequel linp;e tient hen de 
collet. Et on I' appelle de la sorte, d cause 
aue nou*i avons eviprunte, cette sorte d'orne- 
vient des Croates, y/fow appelle ordin.nre- 
ment Cravates. Et ce fut en que 

nous prist?us cette sorte de collet de^ Cra- 
vates, par le commerce que nous eusmrs in 
ce tans-ld en AUemagne au sujel de la 
guerre que noti^ auions avec V Emptreur.' 
Cravnte is a doublet of droale. 

CRAYON, sm. a lead [leiuil See craie. 

CREANCE, /. credit , projicrly -- croy(0/cc in 
the phrases leltres de cnance, donner err- 
ance d une cho'c; from L. credential' 
der. trom credere. For loss of medial 
d see § f2o; for -eiitia -- -n/icc see § 192 
Cri ance is a doiibCt of croyance and ert- 
dence — Der. crtanckr. 

Createur, sm. a creator; from L. crea- 
torem. 

Creation, s/ creation; fromL creationem. 

Creature, s/. a creature , irom L. cream r a 

CRECEl.LE, s/. a rattle. Origin unknown. 

CRlvClIE, sf. a manger, crib, Prov. crepcha, 
h. greppia, a, word of Gei m. origin, (). II. () 
l^rippe 20). ¥01 -iii(L — -pja~-pcha = -che 
see Hist. Gram. p. 65. 

Credence, sf. a sideboard, credence-table; 
from It, credenza (§ 25'). 

Credibility, sf. credibility ; from credi- 
bilitateni. 

Crddit, sm. credit; from L, crcditum. — 
Der. creditor, credittnx, accreditci, discrC/r/- 
er, (Svrreditor. 

Credule, adj. credulous ; from L, credulus. 
— Der. creduhx^, mcredule 

CREER, t/n. to create; Com L. creare. 

CREMAILLERE, sf. a pothook ; from 0 . Fr. 
cremadle, which from L. cramaciilus *, 
found (8th cent.) in the Capiiul. de Villis, 
part 41; ‘catenas craraaculos.’ For 
-aculus = -n///e sec § 255, for a = e see 
§ 54. Craraaculus is of Germ, origin, a 
dim. of Netli. kratn (§ 20). 

Crdme, sf. cream ; from L. crernum * 
(used by Fortunatus with change of gender). 
— Der, ocremoT, 


CRKNFAU, sm. an embrasure, battlement. 
See cran. — Der. crenelcx. 

tCrbole, sm. a creole; iiitrod. from Sp. 
criollo (§ 26). 

CREl’KR, va. to crisp, crimp (hair); from 
L, crisparo For i=-e stc § 72; lor Ions 
of 8 s<e § I4S. Creper is .1 doublet <>( 
crepir (used m the pIir.iNe enpir du crin, 
to crisp hoisehair), .iiul crisper, <|. v. — 
Der. (l) cre[e (i rape, stidl lightly crisped), 
(2) crepe (a thin cake), t/ '/u. cr< pwm. 

CREPIR, va. to cri^p. See ert pir. -¥>cx. 
crept i^partic. subst ), rr'/issuie. 

Crepitation, sf. cnuklm.;, trom L. cre- 
pitat loneni. 

Crepuseiile, sm. twilight, dawn ; from E. 
crepusculum. — Der. cr> Jusi //Zaire, 

f Creseondo, oi/i'. I-Mus) Ciescendo; an 
It. Word, ■ 1 r. croissant 25k 

CRKSSON, srn. cress. It. ciesctone, from I. 
crescioneiu trom crescoro, lit a \ hint 
which glow s (juiekly . sc is .is'simd.ited into 
ss before e and /, as in crescenteni, crois- 
sant ; nasceiitcm, naisaint, etc. 

CRf/PE, sj. a crest, lotk’s comb. O. It, 
cresfe, froin E. crista. Im: i~i? see § 72, 
for los^ ot s ''Cc § 14S 

f Cretin. T/i a cietm, uhot ; a Swivs w ord, 
Iro.n the ( ir.s. -ns p.ttdis (trelin is a doublet 
o\ chr< hen. i\ v — Dt r crlfinisiwe. 

Cretonne, sf imrn doiii, stout calico 

j 1-it.ie sa\s th.it It comc.s trom tlie name ot 
the inventor 34). 

CREUbKR, va to d'g a pit. See creux. 

CREU.SET, sm a < rucihle, nu Itmg-pot. Engl. 
cresset. I'he O fr. form is croiseul (It. 
crociuolo), irom I. crucibulum * For 
u»:ot see § 91 , lor loss of b mc Hist. 
Gram. p. 82 , lor u-=t7/ see § ()0. 'I'hc 
termination -et is .m alteration formevi after 
the m.imitr of a tlirn. 

CREEX. ailj. htiilovv. Ihov. cros, [ ow E, 
crosum*, (oiiird. irom E. corrosuin. 
For -08um — -r//jc see § 229, tor con- 
tr,icti<jii of corrosus into c’rosua see 
hriller — Der. creusox. 

CREVKR, vn. to hurst. Prov. crebar. It. 
crepare, trom crepare For p — vsee 
§ III. — Der. crevAsso, cm/e-raur. 

CRFiVKTTE, sf. a shrimj), prawn. See cnibe. 

CRIAIEEER, vn. to bawl, squall. See crier. 
— Dct. criaillerm. 

CRIBI.E, sm. a sieve, riddle; from L. cri- 
brum. For dissimilation of r into I see 
§ 169 and autel. — Der. criblex. 

CKIC, sm. a screw-jack (an onomatoj'oetic 
word). See § 34. 
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CRIER, vn. to cry. Prov. cridar, It. ^r/W<7r<?, 
Sp. ffritar. Die/. altrib\ites it to the L. 
qiiiritaro. bor contraction r)f q(ui)ritaro 
into q’ritaro see hnller; for q = c see car; 
for loss of medial t sec ahhnye and § T17. 
Liltre seems to prefer a Germanic orirpn 
(§ 20), or even a Celtic (§ k/i. (urin. 
krylen, Golli, /fre/rin, or C(;rnish yy-f^re — 
Der. cri (verbal subst.\ cncur, cr/ard, cnee, 
decner, s^'crier, cnailler. 

Criino. sm. a crime; from L. crimen. 

Criminel, a<Ij. criminal; fiom L. rnmi- 
nalis — Der. cnw/^Mlm', cnmoialiscr, cri- 
m/r/abstc. 

CRIN, sm. horsehair; from L. crini.s. lor 
the restriction of srnse see § 12. — Der 
cnri'l'Vt. cnmilmc. 

Crincrin, sm. a wretdied violin; originally 
any instrument making a stn.mmmg ma'C 
on one string 01 horsthor {ertto. The wor<l 
may also be onomat' jioetic (§ ggX 

CRKTIiR. * < r. < k ; a word of Germ, 
origin, Nelh. kree\' (§ 20). 

CRlQjJET, sm. a field-cncket, grasshopper; 
der from cr/c. an onomatopcetie word (j 34). 
I'fe cricket is vnnilarty caiK«l cri-cn. 

CriSG, s/ a crisis , from L crisis. 

Crisper, vn. to shrivel ; from L. crispare. 
— 1 >er, env/'ation. 

Cristal, tm a crvstal ; from L. crystal- 
lum. — Der. cns/<i/lin, crisUilhser, cn^tiilW- 
sation. 

tCriterium. sm. a criterion; the Lat. 
critorium, winch is only the Gr. Kpirr]- 

Critique, ndj. critical, s/. criticism, sm. a 
critic; (rnm Gr. KpiTitc/s — Der cnt-ptcr. 

CROASSKIT vn. to croak, caw (an onoma- 
topoctic word, § 34). Der. cron^o’ment. 

GR(;C, sm. a hook ; of (T-rm. ' rigin. n \ 
kri>kr ( § 20^ — Der. cr 
aecroclicr, decrotiur. 

CROCJDET, ym. a little hook. See croc . — 
Der. crochetcT, crochelcwr. 

CROCHU, ndj. hooked, c r(K»ked. See croc. 

Crocodile, sm. a crocodile , from L. cro- 
cod I Ins. 

CROIRE, va. to believe: from L. credere. 
For changes see accrotre. — Der. croyaiU, 
croyance, croyable, nccroirc, mecroire. 

fCroisade. yf. a crusade; from Prov. 
croznda. from croz (§ 24'), winch from E. 
crucem. Crotynde is a rloublet of croiyce. 

CROISER, va. to cross. See croix. — Der. 
crois 6 , croi'scmcnt, craiy^e (primitively --/<?- 
neire croist'e. 1 e, divided into four by mul- 
llon and transom), cmsiore, cro/seur. 


croissant, sm, a crescent; properly the 
part. pres, of emigre ; from I., crescen- 
tem For 0 -0/ see § 65; for .sc^'.s see 
creyyfni. Croissant is a doublet of It. cm- 
cendo. 

CROITRE, vn. to grow, increase ; O. Fr. 
crtistre, croistre ; Irom L. cr^scere. I' or 
0 — n = or see § 65 ; for loss of atonic e see § 
51 ; for.scr — .s/r see Hist, Gram. p. 74; for 
lossot 's see § 1 — Der. cro (7 (verbal snb^t 1. 
cni, cnie, accroi'/rc, docroitre, wcroi^rr. siir- 
croltre. croissant (siibst.), croissancc. 

CROIX, yf a cross ; trom L. crucem. Fi^r 
u - ot see § (ji ; for c = x see anutio. — Der. 
crootr. 

CROf^JER, va. to criiiicb, an onornatopoetic 
word (5 34). Cro(pur is .1 doublet of cra- 
qt/er — Der croqm.nc, croqn\<,, croy/ogiiole. 
CR 0 (^UIS, sm. a <'kt'tch Si e croquer. 

CROSbE, s/. a cro'/icr, O Kr, croce, It. croc- 
cm, medieval L. crucca. deriv of crucem. 
Crucea signifies j'lopeily a cross-sliapcd 
crntcli ; the e.xdusivc sense of crozm r is 
modern. In sonic provinces the ['hi.i^e 
marcher aux crovNps, is still used ot one who 
w.rlkswitb crutches. For c- ys* see aini:i'\ 

CRO’I'TE, yf dirt, mud. Origin unknown. 
— 1)« r c; oZ/eT, d(*cre)//er, croftnx. 

CROl LER, vn. to fall dowm, sink down, 
O. Fr. crolhr, ori'Mna'Iy crodler, I’rov. 
crotlar^ trom L. corotuUire *, to rrd! toi^e- 
ther. It loves Its at<'iMC u regular!) (^ec 
§ 52') and beiomcs corot’lare, and tlierue 
c’rot’lare bv loving the first o (sco hnllcr). 
Crotlare. by tl=// (see § l6S), becomes 
O. Fr. Li'oU'r. whe-'K-c crnuler by (A — on 
(see § i;;k— Dtr (.rijtiUr. 

t Crouii, sm. croup , an Kngl. word inliod. 
into braiue about 1S15 (§ 28). 

OKOlTK. yf. eriipptr, rump. O. Fr. crotc. 
'1 he original veii-'C is a protuberance, av m 
croiij'C dune monfai^nc, etc.; ot Germ, 
otig n. Norse kr'ffr, kr\pja (§ 20') —Der. 
cr<)u/]o\). croiif Aic, I rouf u (whielr in O. 1 r. 
meant to coveO, s’nctr.'?//'ir, crouf\t:r (j'ro- 
perly oiu-’s avvuc.ate 111 the game, metaph. 
fiom one who iides on one’s ci upper (see 
§ 

(^ROITIER, sm a croupier. Sve croife. 

CROb FION, sm. the rump (oi birds). See 
croufe. 

CRQIJMR, im to stagnate, ^cc ernnpe. 

CRoC'l F, yf. a crust. O. Fr. crn?/s/c, from 
L. criista. Ft^r u = 07 / sec § 90; for loss 
of s see § 148 — Der. c/'oti/on, encroMv'ei, 
crowstillcr. 

CROVABLF, adj. credible. See croire. 
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CROYANCE, sf, belief. Sec ernire. Croy- 
ance is a doublet of crt'dence^ criarice, q. v. 

CRU, S7n. growth. See cro 7 !re. 

CRU, adj. crude; from L. crudua, by loss of| 
fm.il d, see § I2I. i 

CRUAUTE, sf. cruelty. O. Fr. crunUc, 
ongiuallv crucVa\ from L. crudelitiltera, 
which, contrd. regularly (see § 52') into 
crudePtatein, becomes O. Fr. crualtet by 
loss of medial d, sec § I20 ; ami by e a, 
see § 65 note I. And tlieii enmutf, by 
softening I into «, see § 157; and by 
-tatein-/(', see § 2 go. 

CRFCIIE, >/. .1 piteher, jug, cruse. Of 
Celtic origin, K}mt. erwe. I9). — Dcr. 

cruchow. 

Crucifere, ad]. (Eot.) cruciferous; from 
L. crucifer. 

Crucifier, va. to crucify; from L. crnci- 
ficare*. For loss of c see § 129. — l)er. 
cr>/ r/^Ymcnt. 

Crucifix, sin, a crucifix; from L. cruci- 
fixus. — Der. criu if wow. 

Crudity, f. crudity, rawness; from L. cru- 
ditatem. 

CRl'F, sf. a ri<imr, imrease. See crrd're. 

CRUEL, adj cruel ; Ironi L. crudelis, by 
loss of medial d, see § 1 20. 

CrUStac^, adj. cmstaceous; from L, crus- 
taceus clothed in a ciust, crusta. 

Crypto, sf. a crypt; from L. crypt a. 
Hrypte is a doublet of groZ/e, q v. 

Cryptogame, adj. cryptogamous ; from 
Or lipvnros and yapaiv. 

Cryptographic, f. ciyptogr.iphy ; from 
Or, KpviTTos, .ind ypa^xiv. 

Cube, svi. a cube; from L. eiibus. — Der. 
t.’.'^'er, e?/6iqiie. r/./>aturc. 

'f Cubitus, sm. a cubit; from L. cubi- 
tus. 

CL LILLI R,trfi. to collect ; from L. colliKore 
For the changes see accnedlir, C'uedlir n 
a doublet of colUpjer. — Der. cuedloWo (L. 
collecta, of which the doublet is cdled^ 
for ct — // see U'^'ieUe and § ibb), Aocuedlir, 
Ttcueillir. 

CUIDER. va. to think ; from L. cogitare, 
Cogitfire is contrd. regularly (see § 52) 
into cog’tare. o becomes id as in co- 
quina, cm me, etc., § 84. In some word^ 
the o has become id by attraction of the /, 
as in in-odio, ennui, gt becomes d by 
dropping g (si e Hist. Gram. p. 81), and by 
t — (i, see § 117. — Dcr. oulrec/m/ancc. 

CUILLER, sf. a sjioon ; from L. cochleare 
(found in Plmy and Martial), written co- 
olearo in the last ages of the Empire. For 


o-ui see § 87 ; for cl - tV see Hist. Gram, 
p. 71. — Der. cudlvxo, cuiUerio. 

CUIR, sm. hide, skin, leather ; from L. co- 
rium. For o - ui see § 84. 

f CuirasSO. */. a emrass ; introd. from It 
corazza (§ 25). -Dr r, ctdnisscr, cutniss\r[, 

CUIRE.i'rt. to cook, ill ess ; from L. coquero, 
wiitteii cocoro m a grd-cent. inscription; 
for qu = c' see cur. CocGro, contrd, irgn.- 
larly (^ee § 5 1 ) i ‘to COC’ro. hecomes cune 
by change of o nUo /./ thrirngh tiie iiilhun(.e 
ol the cr (.ste § 87) : for cr -r see bCmr. 

CUISINE, .s/. a kitchen It cucitia, Sp. coci- 
/m,from L. coquina, in Palhidins and Isidmc 
of Seville, Coquina, writtin cociiiii in the 
(Tlo^sc^ Ubr qu c ‘^ee car), becomes cmo.ne. 
Lor o — ui sie § 87; lor c -s see § 129. — 
Dcr. cuisinrr, er/o.ontr, cui^inw-xo. 

CUIfsSK, sf a thigh, leg ; Iroin L. coxa, .1 
word written co.s.sa by the Romans I or 
x-ss see aimtw , tor o ^ m see § >7 — 
Der. cuissoXy cuiss od. 

CUISSON, f, cook"]":, baking: from L. coc- 
tionom. For o mii umli-r mtlncncr of 0 
See § 87 and aKrait ; toi ti ns sei nijenur. 
Cutsom IS a donbht 1 t imfion, (j v 

CUIS'IRE, sin. on .1 i ohegi -S( rvant, 
then a jad.mt (in ihtli iiiit, a cook tor 
s(liol.irs); from L. coci.slro^, UNcd by 
Isidon of St-ville, ,i toiin of L. coquas- 
ter’'. denv. of For lo 5 ‘« of medid 

c ol CO c istro Ml ,’// h,no' for o -m 
see § 87, Littre prel* to driw it, tluont'h 
coti'-'re (Germ, A'fis.'cr ationi 1 . custudotn 
lie holds that the change hoin d to r took 
place m Lat. tinus, 

CUI\RE, sm. coj'pcr; from L. cuprum"^. 
For p-^v sec § ill ; for u - m sec § 

— Der. cuivrer. 

CUE, sm. a bottom; fioni L. cuhi.s. — De.. 
c'id.issc, .under, vculer, uc';//er, iid<c. Ltd- 
otte ; cuihwur f'Ufer), c///-de-sac. 

Culinaire, adj. culinary; fiom L. cnli- 
narins. 

Culminer, vn. to culminate ; from L. cut- 
rn in.ire. 

Culpabilitd, sf culpability; from L. cul- 
pa bilitatern. 

Culte, Nm. woiship; from L. ciihus. 

Cultiver, va. to (ultiv.Ue, from L. culti- 
varc*, used in Low Lat. 

Culture, sf. culture ; troni L, cultura. 

CUMIN, ,sm. cumin; from L. cuiiiinum. 
Cumuler, t»a. to accumuhite ; from L. ru- 
in u La re — Der. cumul (verbal subst.). 
Cuneiforme, m/y, cuneiform, wedge-shaped; 
from L. cune us. 
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CllpiclG, adj. grcc<]y; from L. cupidus.— Cursive, ndj. cursfve ; from L. ciirsiva S 
Di r cuf uhXv. I wliK li from cursum. su[)iiic of currcrc. 

tCura9ao, .sm. mr.iOM, a licuunr im- Cutan6. ndj. cuUmous; from L. cula- 
j.orU tl Irom the M.md oi Cuia^.io ; a word , ntu.s dtriv. of cutis 

§ 3 .V ItCutter. sm. a cutter; sca-term, from 

Curatour, w;r. a ;Mnr(!t.ui, ciii.iti.r; from' Kii^l, cw//rr (§ 28), 

L, euratorein, duiv «j{ curare. — Dtr. CUVkj <,/, a vat, tub; from I., cupa. For 
r///o/elle. 1 p -- r; jee § m. — Der cnvicr, cuv 6 c, ciw- 

Cure, y/. (O (aie, (2) dodorur, (7,) cure dte. ci/ver. 


^^ot souls') ; troiiiL. cilia ui<xLks Lat. tin* 

( urc ot souls. Cura t(»ok tiie sense of tl'C 
duty ot a cur lie, tl'i u by exte-nsiou (4') a 
jeirscuiage liouse. -Du. erne (one wlio loKD 
,i < ure'). 

C I Rhl^ ■'/. a quarry (C iifi 11^ term), the eu- 
U.uls cic. ot the <t.i;' , O Fr cmr<>, Iroiu 
cut) , tlic ‘■kill in ssliuli these Ji.irts were 
thrown to the d.'i's — 1 itlr<‘ ( who objects to , 
dtriviiii' the word Iroin cor, on hisloiic | 
rroiiiuis). i 

('I RKK. t'Ci, to clt.rnsr, clem, prune; friuni 
L. curare. — Ikr. cmMue, t?o\ur, xvcurtrj 

c//r t-<i( nt, cm e-orulie 1 

ClirioUX, adj. curioio ; from L. curio'^us j 
for -osu.s rux s<. e § i 

Cliriositc), s/. u.nosity; tiuin L. curiosi-j 

tatem. 


Cycle. 'TH. a cycle; from Gr. kvhXos. — Der. 

ryDnjue. 

Cyclope, sm. a cyclop; from Gr. kvkXoj^ 
— Der. cycl(i/v( u 

CyR-no, srn. a su'.m ; f'-om L. cygnus. 
Cylinclre, wu. a cyimder; from L cvlin- 
drus. i'yhndre is a doublet of cahindrc. 
— Der cv/c/r/riijue. 

t Cymaise, >/ (An hit ) an ogte; introd. 

m ibtli Cent from It. rimnm (§ 25). 
Cymbale, '■f a cunbal ; from L. cy mb al- 
um. Csvdudc is a doublet of cymble . — 
D(r cyrnbdhcT. 

Cynique, luij. cynical; from L. cynicus 
— Dei. cy/rnme, 

Cyprus, sm. a eypre^s; from L. cupres^us. 
Cytise. ■'m. a cMisus , trom Gr. kvtktos 
t Czar, sm, the Tsar; from Russ t^^ar. 


D. 


DA. fnrticU, ioiiud aKva\s with out, non, or 
nt'urii, with .iu.;ment.itivc lotce, truly, ui- 
d. ed ! O. Fr. dm, onginally divn, 

coinpd. of the two im[ er.itives di [di:') and 
Vti. Sie dire and (lUtr. We even liiul the 
mil r)eclion divn tu’dowed by di. Rultbu-ut ^ 
(13th cent.), in h;s Mnacle de I'heoj'hile, i 
lias diva di, lit. * say go-'.iy ’ showing' 
clearly the presence ol the in.pt rative 1//^ in 
the word. 

Dactyle. sm. a dactyl; from L. d.ictylus. 
Dadyle is a doublet of dalte 

DA DA IS, sm. a hobblc-dc-hoy, awkward 
b llow. Origin uiiknowm. 

DAGDK. yf. a d.tgger. Gngin unknown. — 
Der. da^ua (a'young stag, with straight 
horns like daggers). 

Dahlia, sm. a dahlia ; a word of hist, origin, 
§ .8.V ^ plant named after Dahl by 

Cavarnlles. 

DAIGNKR, vn. to deign ; from L. dignari. 
For i^ai see § 74.— Der. dec/mg-nrr. 


DAIM. cm. a deer; from L. damns*, ^ccon- 
d.iiy fotm ot dama. For a-m see § 54, 2. 
— Der. dame. As in O. Fr. the wnad wms 
dam, the corresponding fern, is dame. For 
liual n for m see § 1 61. 

D.\IS, sm, a canopy. O. Fr. (/o/s, It. de^co, 
fiom L, discus Dais in O. Fr. always 
meant a dinner-table, hut speci.illy a state- 
table with a caiu)} y ; gradually tl e sense of 
table has been lost .ind that ot canopy 
piev.nD, where.is in Kng. tiie sense of 
cauop\ is lost, while that ot the pkitlorm 
on which tlu* state-t.dile slands has taken 
Its place. Discus gives D. Fr. dois, as 
meniscus, fuenois, h\ (li.inge of i into ot, 
sc-c § 74. Dobs hecoine^ dais by change of 
Of into (ff, see § 61. Dais is a doublet of 

dd'piC. 

DAI-DE, '/. a flagstone. Origin unknown. — 
Der. dalltx. 

DAM, cost, loss ; from L. damnum. For 
mii = m sec alluuier and § 168. 
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Damas, sm. danmsk. Damascus steel; a word ! 
of hist, origin (^§ 3.D, fioin Damascus, wlu-re 

these things were hist made. — Der.d/imnss^r. 

t Damasquinor, ivr. to inlay with gold 
and silver; troin daiun^quin, an adj. lornnd 
from damns, and introd. in i6th cent. Iroin 
It, damaH'hinn, a Damascus Matie (§ 25^ 
DAMP., s/. a ladv ; from L. doniina, writtm 
domna in the inscriptions, Domna he- 
comes //nme bv (hanging mn mlo m (-^ee 
alhimer and § tbs') and o into n. the ouh 
instaiK'e of tins change for aKcnIed o t^e( 

§ 85, note l), tliongh theu* are sevcial 
examples of atonic o being changed to a. 
as domicellns*, datm>tt>eau \ dominiar- 
ium *, 1 ocusta, Danit 

is a doublet o\ dom, masc. and ot dia i^ne 
fern. — Der. dajnvrcX, darnvr, diwmr. 

DAME, inferj. affirmative, why! indeed! 
This word is all that ronruns of the 
medieval exclamation Dame Dieu ! (troni 
L. domine Deus! i. e. ^Stiirneur Dieu D 
The right sense of darnel is theieb 
‘ Lord !* 

D6minns was reduced to domniis b\ 
the Romans tlicmselves : the form i> n uu' 
in several in<;ciiptinns under the Empire, so 
§ 51. Domine siniil irly become" domno 
wlience dame (interj.\ jti"t as dorniia be 
came dame (sf.). For letter changes se 
above, under dame (i), 
fDame, sf. a dam; from Grrm. davin. 
(§ 27h 

DAMKR, va. to crown a man (at dranghtsy 
See dame (l), 

DAMKRET, sm. a ladies’ man. See dajne (i) 
DA.MIER, sw. a drau'dit-board. See dame (1) 
Daniner, va. to damn, condemn; trom L 
damn a re. — Der. damuAiiow, damn.\h\(‘. 
DAMOISEAU, sm. a page (a gentleman wli 
is not yet knighted), O. Fr. damcn\el, fron 
L. dominicellus dim. of domimi.s 
Dominic611u8, contrd. regulaily { 

§ 52) to domin’cellus, drops the 
(see coque) and bec<mies domicellns, aj 
form used in medieval Lat. : ‘ Non habe.mt 
domicellos,’ m the Stalutcs of Chmi. 
From domicellus comes straight the 
O. Fr. damot'^el. For o = ci see dame ( 1 ) : 
for 1 = 0? see § 68 ; for soft c = s see § 1 2f; 
Damoisel afterwards became damoisean, by 
resolution of -e/ into -eau ; see § 2S2 — 
Der. dmoAelle ( 0 . PT. damoiseWG, fern, of 
O. Fr. darnoi el). 

DANDINKR, jtn. to walk awkwardly, like a 
dandin, an O. Fr, adj. meaning clumsy, 
boobyish. This adj. is personified in such 


names as Perrin Dandin, Cenr'j^es Dandin. 
etc Origin unknown. 

f Dandy, sm. a damly; intiod. fiom Fiigl. 
during the Restoration {'criod (§ 2S). 

DANfiER, "m. dang(r, peril. Originally, this 
word signified ‘ aiithorilv,’ ‘p‘>wer;’ theu 
the riglit which the fciid.il lord had over tin- 
woods and wattis of N<>nnandy ; then it 
came to mean im>re gcnerallv, in the phr.mr 
‘ danger seigneiine,’ the various tcdls. ex- 
actions, confiscations which a hmd exacted 
over incrcliants and their trams 01 slnj^. 
Afterwards, by extension and shifting of 
sense, it passed frcin the authority of tin- 
loul to the sutlenng of the nuuhant or 
traveller. tltre eu danger de I'etmemi 
signified in the middle agts to be in one’s 
enemy's power, at his imrtv, hrom this 
sigiuhc .,tion It pas'C i t-v natural transition 
to tlu "cii^e of [>er,l. tian.o r ; it is p<*ii'ou> 
to he m the enemv’s ‘d.mger ’ This s* iisc 
of * aullioiity ' re in i M-d up to the middle ol 
the if'th Cent O, Fr 

(for o-a see diune t', conus from L, 
doniiniarmm *, denv of doininium, 
iixo in sense ot ' s. o i rei Mi’v ' bv ('icero 
just as domuwis i i>l become domnus \\\ 
Roman days ^s^e ilame so doinini- 
anum beiame doianiaritim. whuh 
consomficd the ia (see the rule under 
al)re['er aiul Hist. Gram, y 65) ; whence 
domnjarium, \vh( nee O Vt. danij^ier. hor 
m -n see chauijer', for -ariuin ~-ttr s( e 
§ 198 — Der. dani;tri u\. 

DANS, prep in (). Fr i/ens (f/V;is contrd. 
from de ami ens) ; ens is L, intus. For 
intiis=e;is s< e § 72, and for lios oft see 
Hi't. Gram. j> Si; tor dens ^ dans see 
§ (15, note l.—'Der. iUdans. 

DAN>KR, vn. to dance; a word of Genii, 
origin, O. II. (i. dan^on (§ 20). — Der. danse 
(verbal subst.), dan^cur, cnairtu/ans. 

DAKD, sm. a d.irt. It. dardn, a word of 
Germ, origin, Icel. darra<)r, A.S. dara^ 
(§ 20). — iJeT. (/fO*(/er. 

DARNE, f, a slice ; a word of Oeltic origin, 
Kvinn darn, a shte. ] icce (§ 1 9). 

t Darse, sf a floating W'cl-dock ; introd. 
trom It dnr^ena () 25). 

Dartro, sf, (Med.t shingles, rasli. Origin 
mknown. — Der. darire\\\. 

Dataire, sm. a dat.n v, Papal olhcial ; from 
L. datariiis lorinec! from the jip. data 
of do; the dat.oy being pioperly ihe dater 
or scribe of Pap.il bruds.'etc. 

Date, sf a date. It data, from L. data, 
rightly meaning ‘given,’ in the expression 
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M.iluiu Roiii.io ’—Da. (Yn/tr, antii/ri/cr, 

[ )' 

Datii’, .1 li.itivc, fioin L. d:iti\ns 

laVrlM. .1 (.vnltcii ihltft’ and 

(i.ifle (A/';/, tioin L. daclyluM 1-r 

ct - // ''C' § 1 As _ |()[ l,)ss rd the list two ' 
.\ll il.l( s. -yluM, sec 50, 51 1^ a 

.iiiiiblcl ol (/ff( /yA’, i| V ])<T dutiix. 

DiUl^XS ''f. -i ''tiw (Jii'nii iiiikinAMi 

P.\l Id.l’v, I t. !■» lit it ( nil, at’ii-c. A woul 
<>t (i<llU. nii;'iii, () (i, t(^ liali, 

drikf ^ \ 20 ]. 

l),\l IMllN, ‘'HI 'I Pii)v thilfin. 

irmn I dclphinus Tin tl.itst v)ii ot ti.t. 
Kiiii' "i 1* niii'f 1m .Ml! to heir th( n iiin t/i 
ll.n D^iujhin itoiu tl.t \t,ir I p,, the ditt 
oi ilic alisorplio'i ot 1 into thf 

k iiM'loiu Till. r!c ol 

<rAiiv<!;' (, (it \ ,' iiin ; u,i jittwi.ii to ' 

S. I'k IriiKc. It lii^t aj'j't, A I'. I i }0. 
u lit II { li.i 'M :!;« ('ciunt IS Mj t-ivi't.!. '11 m 
or'i;i.i I'l It 1 111 k'io\i,ii, il'-Mi'-Ii It t M* link 
[('pn M nts iIk; 1, dcl[)h]iius lord 
'>((•§ 157 , lot ph J VIC enf/.e and s I |A. 

l)A\'ANIA<d, ,ii!i iM-trc () Ir tfiivani- 
tii^t : Si c ,/t‘ and 1.1 

Davicr, wu. 'Med 1 tic loutiiv Ori'nn 
link no A 1) 

ni // '/. Ill ; tioin I, (!(' 

IjI - A prrlis ulniJi iii'Wcrs (i'l to L. do ; 
(2 I to 1, dis 111! t!.c latter (MO- the 
oi't’ina! Ir lorin \i iv i/c' rilMMiic. 
chill) ''•ti , <i 1 s I a U c 1 1 c, i/t s-r //u/i '■'fr, ti i n 
d'ihiU(^\er lor dis <!('>-- di s( «• ^ 72 

and § 147 W’c li.ivi m tiic t'onl'lc lorin 

dicfU'dtUr, (hn'i ' <hftr. an iviniplc id tkc 
j'tipular and K mik d loin s , , to k dt'- 
<;x in a ti ss uonU^ divu)\ didiare, ite, 
'.vliiidi in 1), !• I \s ( ic dc'Vn'r 1 d< -c\-v laick 
dcsiluire ( (! c-(‘\-(i Ml i ick ct('. 

Dl', snn a tlnnddc () I'r dt! or'nnd.K d-d. 
Sp. dedal, It. di'idc, Itu.n k. dir;italc . 

(oiitid. rtondul} s S2i into 

di^’tale. ioscv lirst the ^ (irnn, 

p. 81), then Its inctlial t. di-t-alo 
^ Il 7 ),\vluiK'e O Ir dill. 1 oi -alo -cl 
M'c § it;i ; lor 1 — c^cv* § 72 . IKiuc </< by 
losv of linal /, sec § Ydt is a doublet ot 

doii^f, q. V. 

DK. sr/r. ;i die, pi. dice ; froni 1 .. datum, i. e. 
what is thrown on liu* table, tioin daro, 
which lias the sense oi 'to throw,’ 111 such 
phrases as ‘Dare ad terrain,’ eli. For 
-atum = -c see § 201. 

DkHACId'k /. a break-up (of ice). Sec Ixuder. 

DEBAkkKR, va. to unpack. See balk. - Dtr. 
di balhiic. 


DkHA.N'DKR, va. to dkband. See bande {2). 

-Dcr /A At;>/(/ade. 

D6k)aptisor ea to change the baptional 
naiiit . St < biiJ/Hcr. 

DklkARUkR, va. to unlade. 

IM,lk\Rl)M R^ sm. a I ghtcrman. Si e bard. 
DidlARtd’KK^ t '(7 to inivhip (goods); vn 
\ to land. St c baripie. — Der, d< bnrcdd u- 
7' I’ hp ''e/hbarcadt ro). 

I) kliARR ASSlcR. va to clear up. rid. See 
caibar) as‘'fr. - iJcr T Arr/nv/s ( vn i hal subst. ). 
1)1 Ik\RRId< va. to iinbar. See bar. 
l)klJ.\ I'TRk, va. to argue, debate. See 
battre —\)(T. ddhat (veihal subst.). 

' 1)1 lk\l (’llkK.ivi to d( b, nit li, lit. to lake away 
til- bilbs ot a huikki!!' O Fr. de'bauchir, 
Iroiiit) 1 r hauihc. a woi ksho[i, whir li iroin 
I (> N balkr, a Icdk. h am. — Der dibaiahe 
(pio[nrly et'.viti'-n 01 work, then debniLlii 
I Debet, <m. a <le'nit , a kat. Wuid, de- 
b- t 

1)1 1.11 1 kR. iM, to let fall into bad r' pa r. 

s.. /.r;/;r 

Deblle winik. from k. debilis — Inr 
1/' A.'/iter, d> l'di\' (!■ lnh\ itn m 
Debit. a Sab. th(.n ii'-ed lor retail Inde 
I m n< (.e''v..ncs of life ; from k. dehitum. 
j Ihblf iv, a dol.ldet o! dc!/t\ — Du. dihlK:, 

I del'tfvur. 

Deblatorer, vu. to rail at ; from L. debl 1- 
1 e r .1 I e 

l)i,i’.kA^’^ R, va. to r’e-ir awn} ; from L, 

1 debliidarc In medieval kat. this wmr.l 
j kt pi its propt r v( ine ol ( arr\ ing ('orn from 
' a fkld, tluii (d' edearing aw ly gem tally 
! 12). Ill a thartularv of 1272 we rvad, 

‘ .Mnnliler in pr.ilis ipsorimi de dictei loco 
postiiiiam liiennt debladata ’ Dcbladare 
I IS a deiiv. t l bkiduin ” ; see hlc, De^bla- 
! dare becomes //. A/, iwr bv lo^s of medial d, 

1 '•ee § 120 — ITr diblai (Vcibal siibst ). 
DKHLt )(Tf FR, r<7 to raise a bloekade. See 
I hlcxjuer. 

j DlfHOlRF, sin. an alter-tastc disappointment 
See bnire. 

'Dl'.Hoi I’FR va. to do'oc.ite See bode. 
DFHONDKR. va. to umove a sluice, bru.ich 
(a ca^k) Set bi.ndc. 

DKBONNAIRE, ads meek, gooduatured. 
(). Er. de ban aire See HiK (in sense ot 
n.itural tlkpositutii) — Dei dibonaive-W. 
DEl'.ORDER, vn. to oveiliow, run over. See 
! hard. — Der. dibovd, r/t Aort/t’nieiil (^verbal 
j siibst.). 

i DEHOTTFR, I'ta to nnboot. See bode. 

: DEnObCliER, rrj.to iiinork: vn. to emerge. 
I bee louche. — Der. dibouche. 
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UEBOURSKR, va. to disburse. See boune . — 
Der. dt'bonrs (vcibil subst.E 
DEBOUT, ndv on end. Sec ffont. 
UKBOUTKR, !•'/. to noDsint. See banter. 
DEBOUTONNKR, va. to unbutton. See 
bouton . 

DKBRAIULER, va. to uncover the breast. 
See braie. 

DKBRIDKR, I’o to unbridJe. bnde. 
DEBRIS, -vo; a frasniunt. See /'r/vr. 
DEBROUlLEf' R, vn. to disentangle, disein- 
brod Sec broudbr. 

DEBRUTIR, va to remove r. uglinc'^^es. 

begin to poli'^h. Sec hnut. 

DEBUCHER, vn to bre.ik cover (hunting^. 

See huche .iiul bai.< i 

Debusquer. va. to diive out. Tins vsord 
IS snufi'y another form of dtbucher. Sec' 
fmbnsquer and (A-. 

DEBUT, fan. a Ingmuntg, first stroke, outset, J 
See hut . — Dir (bhutcr. di'but.iut. 

1'>K^A, prep, on this side oh See de and 

( a I 

DECACHETER, va to uiotal, bre.ik the seal 
of a letter. See dv ,nul cachet. 1 

Decade, '/. a decade ; from (Jr. bt/cas, -nbos. ' 
Decadence, s/ decadence; troin E dm a-, 
dentia*, from dec.idere*. D<ciidtnceis 
a doublet of dbchianre, q. v. | 

Decadi, sm. the tuith and last d.iv of the' 
decade m the calendar of the first l-reiich 
Republic; from (dr and L dies. 
Decagone, fm. a di cigoii; from (Jr. 8(un-\ 
yoovos j 

Decagramme, a decagram; fiom Gr. ' 

b(/ca, and granivie. (j y. 

Decalitre, fm a measure of ten litres; 

from Gr. Sc/ro, and litre, q. v. 

Decalogue, sm. the dcc.dognc; from Gr. 
^fivdAo-yos. 

DECAL(^'ER, va. to trace (a <lrawing or 
p’(’tnre') on another canvas. See cnhptcr. 
D6cam^tre, .sm. a measure of ten metres ; 

jrom Gr bina, and metre, q v. 
DECAMPER, vn. to decamp. See camper, 
Decanat, .sm. a deanery; from E. deca- 
natus, from decanus, Decanat is a 
doublet of doyenne. 

Decanter, va. to decant. It. deenntare, 
from E. decanthare*, to [loiir wine out 
gently, which from L. canthii.s, the angle ' 
of a wine-iar, i 

DECAPER, vn. to clean (properly to scrape 
off the dirt or rust from a metall'C surface), 
deriv.of cape or chape a cloak, cp v. ; whence 
draper means to uncloak the metal, strip it 
naked. — Der t/den^age. 


D6capiter, i-n. tobdiead; from E dm rt- 
pitare*. dinv. of caput. 

D6c6der. to depart this life, die ; tniin 
L (!e< edcrc 

DECKEl R. I'lr, to disclose. See celtr 

DECEMBRE, sm. December; from E. do- 
combroin, 

D6cennal. rii//. decennial ; from E dccen- 
nalis. 

Decent, m/; dect-nt; fiorn E, »li cc nt e m. 
Der dn't'uce, (Arcinment (when- uiui st.ind'. 
fi)i nfm I'V assimil.ition ; § l6's^ 

D6coption. s/ diceplion; fiom E. dei ep 
1 1 on em 

Ddcenier, rn. to award (first pen thus, tlien 
1 (Munirs, etc.) ; from E. decei iicre. 
Deeds, sm. dme.ise. d.i-iih; Horn E d( 

( esMis 

ni'('EV(>lR j'n to deii'vc; trom I. den 
pore I of -c'lporo s e cuuct 

— Dc . lb cVlMble. 

DECII.Xl.NER, va. to let loose (a dogi. 
D. Er de'^charutr, from L di«-ctlten)Vro “ 
For the (hai!r<'« see de- ami chaiue. EVi, 
(b chnirit ini nt 

DKCIEVN I EK, r n to c! .mg. i>;ie\ n.iM. 
O Ir ib'chan^tr S. e d< ■ and changer 

DKCHAR(JI'K, I’ll to unload, dsihao'' 
(>. hr dey( harder See de- .md chari^tr - — 
Der. decharge (\eib.il sub's!. ), duhario- 
im nt 

DEt'll ARNl* R, va to strip the fimh oil 
O. 1 r. dc'charufr. Sp de-.Larna) , from E, 
discarnare to t.iki oil tli flesh, f.r 
C - ch see 'S ! .'6 hoi dis - i/« set dt- 

DECllAU.MER. i-n to I mine the stubble 
(from a fn Id i ; see chut, me 

DECllAUbSER, I'.i to pull of} boots, slirxj, 
etc O Ir d' 'chaiif^i r, from 1. discal 
cearo. for thi- eban'o s sre chau^'ier and 
</»-. — Der di'chniix i^a bardootml friar, 
C.iimehte). 

DE( llh,AN(dE. ?/ foi<( itnre , from L, decn 
dentia, from decadei'e For h s.s of 
imdial d ste § 1 20 , lor ca -■ che sri 

§§ 126 and 54; (01 qia see § 2.ff. 
perhiance is a dorble! of di cadence, ij. v 

DECllKI, sm w.iste, loss See di'choir 
of uhich It is the pp , as 15 .seen from im 
otlmr form duhoU. 

DE(..ni h h R KR, ira. to decipher. Sec chijfre. 
—Der. dechjfr.ih\t, mdi’chtffrMt, deJ'iiJfr- 
enr. 

DECUK^JETER, t-fl. to cut up, slash, chn{> 
into; a word which seems to be a dim. of 
chiquet, from L. ciccura (an insignificant 
thing, trifle). 
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DKCniRKR, vci. 1o tear up. (). Fr. de^chirer. 
conipiJ. of (). I’ r. eschirer, I^rov. e^(ptirar\ 

A word of (ierni. ongm, Q. H. ( 1 . sJtcrran 
(§ 20). — Dcr (hchirewMwX^ di chirwxi:. 

D !'.(/ 1 lOIR, t';/ to t.ill (fioiii), sink, (Icdmc*. 
Stc dr ,111(1 chnir. — Dcr. fArZ/et (another 
form ot dfchhit). See § 1H7 

D^citlor, i»ir to decide (,i c.i'^e'', settle; vn 
to decide, indeo ; from L decidcrc- - 
D'T iiiiAeis (tiom in and dccisns), (/cc/sii 
itrom deciMvns'*', dene, ot dec isus). 

Dccinie, a tenth, tithe; from L. dc- 
(ima. Dt'iime is a doublet of dtxu'me 
and dime, v. — l)(.r. dicuncr, dt'ciniAUow, 

d> ciniAl. 

D^cinidtre, a denmetcr; from L 

pretiK d('‘ci-, and ini'tre, (j v. 'Ihc prefix 
d(‘Ci- denotes ten, so th.it the xxord is ill- 
(cirmed, as it iipji'ly Tm.ms Men nn Ires/ 
imt ‘a tenth of a metre’; for the Lit. 
deei^ nvli(atis multiplu .itioii. not division. 

Decisif, m// decisive 

Decision, /, a denMon; from L. dc- 
( 1 SI on e m. 

Declainer, rer to deel.nm. recite; from L 
dcclamare — Lei. cAWirm.i'ion, dnitm- 
, noire 

Declarer, vn. to declare; from L. de- 
c 1 ir.ire. — Der. d> cI<ir.\Uo\). 

Decliner, 77J to wane, decline; vn. to di.- 
elme 1 ,m mvitalioii, etc); from L. de- 
clinire — Der d<clin (verba! snbst.), d< - 
rhu ibh , di <r//»/aison. 

Declivo, ni/j. .sloping; from I., declivus — 
Der d' civ\{e. 

DKDl ORF, va. to unclose See c/d- and clore. 

Ll'.C'lXJfd R, I'fi. to umiail, unfasten. See 
(A - .md clouer. 

DrCDDUKR, vn. to dischariu*. shoot from 
tlie cnche or notch. See </. - and c<n'he. 

Decoction, '/. a decoction; Irom L. 
deroi tioncrn. 

Li'.Ct tin- LR, va to take olf a cod', head- 
diess See cnljfer. 

Decollation, "/ ,1 behe.uimg; from L. de- 
c ol l.itioncm. 

LI ('Ol.LFR, va. to beliead See col. 

DLDOl.LER, va. to unj.aste, unglue. Sec 
c He. 

L FDA '[.LEXER, va. to bare the neck and 
'•lioulders See collet 

LKCt)lA)RER, 7'(7. to divcolour. Sec de- 

aiid colorer. — Der. dt'colorAXum. 

LECOMURES, sm. pi. rubbish. See en- 

comAre.— Lcr dtcornhrtr. 

Decomposer, vn. to decompose. Sec 
composer. — Ler. dccompos'Wion. 
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DECOMPTER, va. to di'^count. See compter. 

— L« r. dreompte (verbal subst ) 
Ddconcerter, vn. to disconcert. See 

concert! r. 

DECLNEIRE, va. to discomfit, rout. O. Ir. 
desconfire ; from L. disconficore * (compd 
of con/icero). For cb.'iiges S( e rA- and 
conjire. — Ler. d! confi t n i e . 

LECt JNFORTi- R. va. to disconcert, abash, 
allhct. See c^mjijrter — Der. dreonfort. 

LECONSEILLPiR, i;fi, to dissuade by counsD 
See consed. 

DECON’I'ENANCKR, va. to abash. See 

confenance. 

DFiCON VENUE, sf. mishap. ill-Iuck. See 

de- and cornu mr. 

Decorer. lui. to decorate; from 1 .. deco- 
rare — L( r. (h'cor (verbal subst), dreor- 
at'r>n, lA'corateur, (A'c'';ratif. 

f Decorum, sm decorum, propiietv. It is 
the L dei or urn. 

DECOUt'HLR, vn. to sleep out. See lA 
and coitchtr, 

DEUOt'LRE, va. to unsew. See de- and 
coudre. 

LEUOULER. vn. to flow slowly d )wn, dro[> 
by drop. See de- and colder. 

LECOUlXiR. vn. to carve, cut out. See de- 
and conptr — L> r. (A t,o///nrc. 

Ll-'.COUPLKR, va. to uncouple (dogs from a 
leash). See couple 

DECOURAGER. va. to discourage. See cou- 
ra<re — Der. lA co^crn/fcment. 

DEUOUVRIK, va. to uncover, discover. Sec 
(A- and couvnr, — Der. dveouverta (partic. 
subst ). 

DECRASSER. va. to cleanse. See crasse, 

DECRELrri')R, va. to discredit. See de- 
and cri'dtter. 

Decrepit, adj. decrepit; from L. decie- 
pitus. — Der dr'ciop it\h\e 

Decret, sm. a decice; from L. decretum. 
— Ler decrettx, ilt cr< t.i\c. 

DECRIER, va. to decry. Sec de- and crier. 
— Der decri (veibal Mibst ). 

DEURIRK, in. to describe. O. Fr. de^enre. 
from L. describere. For changes see 
« crire. 

DECRL)C 1 IER, va. to unhook, take down. 
Se e croc. 

DKCRoll'KF, vn. to grow less, decrease. 
See crotVre. — Der. eA'croissant, decrohsAWce. 
dco ue. 

DKCRO'rrER, va. to clean, brush. See 
crotte . — Ler. decrot/cm, decrottolr. 

DFXUIRE, va. to thin syrup with water. 
See cuire. 

1 2 
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Decuple, tenfold : li>nn L. deoiphis. 
— Der. (h'cul'ler. 

DEDAIGNKK, i.i. lo scorn, disdain. O. I'r. 
(ieMini<^ntr, It. i^'Kirr, troni L. dis 

and digiiari (see I)i r. 

(verbal subst.\ 

Dedclle, on a maze, labwinth; troin (ir. 
AniMXos name of liim who made 

the Cretan 1 ibynnthC 

DFDANS, aJv. inside, within. See de and 
(fans'. 

Dedicace, --/ d(^iic.ltion ; fiom a supposed 
1, dedu aeia*. -Der. (A',/.-catoire. 

DFDlMv. rir. to dedn ate ; from F. dcdicarc. 
F<^'' lo.ss of medial c see ^ i .o). 

DM) 1 RF. va. to cuitradiet. See dt'~ and 
(Arc. — Der dnla. 

DFCOMMAliFR, va. to indemnify. See 
(Inm nia'^e. 

DFDUL'BLFR, va. to unloid a thing doubled 
up. See dohhle. 

Deduction, s/ a dc iuction; from L. de* 
dll' tionem 

Dl'Dl IRE, va O Fr. de^ihdre. to deduct; 
from L. de ox-ducoro Do-ox-ducoro. 
(ontrd. rej:ul..ri\ i§ 51', mt-> do-ox-dii- 
c’re. becduus drdiure by cr-rr, lor 
\\hi(.h see § IJ9. 

DFFSSF, s/. a goddrss () Fr. (Ancssc, 
toiiiied fioin O. Fr. deu (uliuli fnmi F 
deus), and the fern, sulhx -e se. See 
(//(/icssc and § 222. 

DKFACHFR (SF), v. rejl.u> soothe oneself, 
down after being angry Ste de- an<l , 
flicker. j 

DKfAlFFlR, vn. to fad See dr- and fulltr. | 
— Der. (A/aA/anee. 

DFFAIRF, va. to undo, unmake. () Fr. 
(fes/arre. See de- and faire. — Der. (hfiiilc 
( partic. subst ). 

DFbAF(^-FR, va. to deduct, subtract ; from 
F. defalcare (in Columella), to (ut away j 
witli a falx. It is singular that thiv word, I 
which IS b'Uiid m the 14th and i6tli cen- 
turies, is c.ilKd bai barons, new, and Itah.in 
(It. difalcare) by Vangelas m tiie I7tli. — 
Drr. defalca.l\o\]. 

D 1 1 AUT, sin. a dc'ect, blemish. S' e /aufe 

DFFAVFUR, sf distavour, disgrace. See de- 
and faveur . — Der. (/(/(/vorable. 

Defectif, adj. defective; from F. dcfcctivns. 

Defection, sf. dcleciioii; from F. defec- 
tion e m . 

Defectueux, adj. defective; from L. de- 
fectuosus 

DFFENDRF, va. to defend, to forbid; from 
L. detendSro. For loss of penult, e sec 


§ 51 — Der d< ftml.Me, difendem, defend- 

crls^e. 

' DFbFNSF. dehme; from F. dofousac 
a word found in 'I'ei tnih.iii 
Defensour, a defender ; liom F. dc- 

tensoi errr 

I i' Defo n S i r a./' d,ef( iiMve; mtrod. in ihih 
(■< nr iKMii It. defi 'lavn [ ) 2^). 

Defeqiicr, va. to ei.inly; liom F. delae- 
' c » I e. 

, Dt'forer, va to confer, bestow; trom I., 
dele I re.- 1)( r. </'/ / cne< . 

DFbFRl FR. va to nnrnrl Ser ferler. 

DFFl- RRKR, v<r. to unshoe, take the tins nil 
a will el. See fr. 

DFl'lANCF, f. di^tiiist, difli iencc. ."'ee 
dfier. 

t Deficit, sin .1 defn It: a Lit word. 

1)1 blFR, va. to d.t> O. 1 r de Jdr. It. dis. 
Jidare. For the etMimlo 'V v, , ,/■ - .ind_/or. 

I -Der (Ayf (^\ t ibal '•'.b^' ,</'_/( on., 
i Deflpfurer, T-a. to doling, re. /;g/(;v. 

1 D 1 Eli FR. va. to nmhi. id Se, /;'/ ' 

'■ I)I 1 11,1' R, va. to tde oil. d( 1: ' ' Sre /A 
I Der dfle ('\ n irrow w ly, throng, h v\l,eh 
oiu must p.iss m lih 1 . 

Dcllncr va. to d(lln<'; Ironi F. defiii're. 
- D( ’ dipni, \[\d<fi’ii, (/'y.';;,'s ibli , w.dijin- 
l-"- ibh 

Dolinitif, ad; delimlue, from F, detiiii- 
t:\ns 

Definition, f .1 (icimtion; from F. defi- 
tul I (^n «• m 

Df’ FI .KF'Rl R, va to s)ud blos^om>l, va. to 
blight. Si ( jienr 

Deflorer, va toduiower; bom L deflo- 
rare. 

DEFoNCl'R, va to Mavi in, dig up. See 
find --Dir (Ayoaoment. 

DFl'URMI R, T'a to ditorrn Si e 
Dir (A/'O o.Mtion. 

DFFOUKNl'R, la. to take out of the oven. 
1 See fair, 

D I'd- RAVER, va. to deir.iv. See frad. 
DFFRICIIFR. va to elear (of groiiiuF). Sec 
frirhe --Der. d>fuheu\e\\\. 

DFFRISFR, vn. to unfri/zle (a wuC Si e /t'oer, 
DFbRONCFR, va. to smuotlu i wrinkles or 
folds) Sie froncer. 

DFKROfyl'KR, va. to unfnuk — Der. de- 
frorp/e {\, ibal subst ). 

Dl'.b F'HFFR, vn. to unwrap; from L ded- 
bularo’'. See (///hA/cr. 

Defunt, ndj. dead, difunct; from L. de- 
trinctns 

DFGAGFR, vn. to redeem a pledge. See 
I — Der. di'gngemeni. 
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DKGAINER, va. to uiuheath. gaine . — 
Dc-r d('i:(tbie (verbal subst.), 

DIXiAN'I'KR, i/a to iinglove. gnnt. 

UI'XiARNIR, va. to unlurtiish, uiirit', strip. 

DI'iGA'r, 'm. dcpr{ d.ition ; verbal 

Mibvt. of O Fr. (I giitcr. See gaU'r. 

Dl'X jKLI'.R, va to iliaw. See geler. — Dcr. 
({('grl (v( rbal sub-t.'! 

D6gen6rcr, va. to di qeiuratc; from L. de- 
:retieiar<-. — Der. (/f'gvnn' tUou. 
Degcnercsccnco. "/ di -^enerar V ; from 
t/< from L deqeiioreseeii- j 

t e m *- ( wliidi from <Iegenerebeerc ^ ) liom ' 
d< ''eoer i re. 

Dee^lutition, dc'ditition. fomi L. de- 1 
glutit loiieni, fr^in det^hitirc j 

DKGGl^KR, va, tt) eliip, ehttler. See' 
ifosr* r 

nK(R)Nl FKR. vn to empty of wmd, reduce 
the '•\s ( g"njhr. 

1 ) 1 ' ( lORGb'.R, va. to dis -oire, vomit. See 

tjfji I 

Dl’.GO I’KK, va i" kn<uk down with a 

elf . lli< n to d -mr^b Rom oi,( 's p >>.? A 
iirodcin word, not .i eeuturv oM ( )i ii 
unknown 

I)i G( )l'Rl)IR, tvr. to take of! tbe btnk.cbs, 
s!i,iipen, biiylneii See i,'or/;'(/,— l)i i (A - 1 

oVvciiji 1)1 ! 

DF( it )[' I', vnr disinist. 0 Ft. r/esno.r;--/'. It r/rs- j 

See ii>- ami c^niU — Dt r. iii'g(>dfiT. 

Dl tj( )l ' FThK, vn. ti> diop, trickle. See; 

grn/ffr' 

Degrador va todeyrade; from F. degra- 
d 1 1 e — ! )er <!vgrii(!.\\](m 

PI GRAl FK, lui to imliook. Sir ai^rafer. 

l)KGl\AIs^l K, j I. to '■kim olf the f.it, 
scour, ,^ee grai^^e. — Der. r/*-«^nriN'eur, (/<- 

ffrm/'Uige 

dkgrk,' s;;:. a step Prov. degrat. This 1 
word answers to a suppos<d degrtidus*, 
compd. of do- .ind gradus. For loss of 
d H'e IJI ; for see § 54. 

PFGTKhVFR, I'fi. to reduce (a tax). See 
grrvt'r.— Per. degr,'ve\\\LU\. 

DF(iRlN(jOLl,K,r'/r. to tumbiedown. Oiigiii 
unknown. 

DFGjRISlbR, va. to sober. .^< e griper. 

DFGR(^SSIR, vn. to roupb-liew. See 

DKGPFNlLLfk adj. tattered, ^cc gaenille. 

DICGUKRPIR, I’U. to rive up, quit; ivr.topaik 
off; compd. of f/d- and O. Fr. verb guerfnr 
to abandon whuli is a word ofGeim oiiion, 
Seaiid. t'ce/'o. tium wt'ifen (§ ^ok For! 
w- gii see Per. digutrphsement. | 
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DEGUEULKR, va. to throw up, bdeh forth. 
See gneide. 

DhtjUlSFR, va. to disguise. See gtdf^e — 
Per fA^'^rmcment. 

DegUSter, va. to taste (of wine) ; fmm 
L. degustarc. — Per. Rf'^ros/ation, cA - 

gU'<f:iiLV\T. 

D6hiscent, erf^" (Hot) dehiscent; from L. 
(lehiscentcm. —Per. (A /rrsce/ice. 

PH I ION I’F, adj. .sbamel) ss. See honfe. 

PKIIORS, adj. oul'-ide, without See /tors. 

Deicido, den uie (used of the Jews); 
from L dcicid.i 

Dcifier, I'U. to d( if) ; from L. deificare. — 
Ptr (Ar/ftaiion, 

D6isnie, sm flcism; from F. Dcus, with 
s' llix -mme (§ 21S). — Per. cA'iste. 

Deite, a duty; trom F. delta tern. 

PF|A, adv. already, O, Fr. de'^jd. See <le'. 
.Old ja. 

Dejection, ■/. dejection; from L. dejec- 
tionein. 

Pl'ijF’l'l' R, va. to warp, make crooked : from 
F. dojoctare. For ct -/ see § if>>^ 

DKJFIFNER vn. to breikfast. O. Fr des- 
jvinier. See dc- and jniner, lit. to bie.ik 
oiids fa^f. l'(»r tilt eontr.iclion 111 mean- 
ing sec 5 ; 12. — Per. (A/cio/cr ( sm,). 

PFjOlNPRE. va. to disiom. See jonidre. 

PKJOFI'R. va, to b. idle, frustrate. Stojof/tr. 

PFIFGIIER, vn. to leave the roost. See 
JVC her. 

DFl A,/rc/ b< yond, ou the other side. Sec Id 

tDclabrer. va to ddapwate. destroy, 
ruin; t) Fr dtdahrtr. Origin unknown. — 
Per (A ArArciueut. 

PKLAF -su; dtlay. Svt delayer. 

PFFAISSER, I'u, to .ibiudon, forsake. See 
Ar/ssfr. — Per rA 7 nFscnient. 

DFLASSf'R, vn. to reliesli, relax. See las. 
— Der. (A Arssement 

Delateur, ^m. an informer; from L. de- 
latorcm. 

Delation, v/ delation, informaiion ; from 
F. ilelat lonem. 

PKFAT'l'FR, va. to stiip the laths olf a roof. 
See htne. 

DKFAVER. va, to dilute; from L. dilatare 
For los> of med al t see § 1 17; for i^-=c see 
§6S; for unaecented a,~ai~ay sec § 5.4 
and Hi^t. Giam p. 67. The change ot 
sense Inun dilatare, to broaden, to that 
of d< layer is eecn in the phrase delayer un 
dt^cour^. Delayer is a doublet of ddater, 
q V. — Der. delai (verbal subst. of dtlayer. 
ill its sense of extension ; delai being an 
extension of time granted). 
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Delecter, va. tocleliglt; from L. lielcctare. 
— Dcr. drljcUWon, tl> leJahlc. 

D6l6guer. va. to dilcgaU-, C'luiuisslon ; 
I'roni 1 .. delegare — Dcr, (/c/t ijatuiu. 

Deleater, va. to unload (a ship''. Sec 
lesf. 

Deletdro, f7<//. dtlotoiiuu!, ; from Gr. 5 r;\r;- 
TTiinos. 

D6liberer, lo;. lo deliberate ; from L. de- 
li berare — Der. d( li(>n\iUon, (A ///xralif. 

Delicat, delicate ; ft' m h. delicatus 
Dtlicaf IS a doublet of dtdie, t|. v. — Dcr. 
]iul*licaf, d< //Vo/esse. 

DELICK, 'm. snii'. a j''y, pleasure; as if fn)m 
a L. form delicium ; '/./I deliylits. plea- 
sures; from L. deliciac. — Det d'licmw. 

DKLIE, adj. fine, slender, delicate, as in nh 
fil di'lu\ liJi i^tyle dclu\ etc ; fiom L doli- 
catus. For loss of medial c see § 1 2') ; 
for -atus^-e sec § 201. iJ(/o is a d<>ublti 

of di heat, q. V. 

DFLIE, /or/. /’OS'., unbound ; fioni d(her. 

DELIFR, va. to unbind. O. Fr dedur. See 
de- and I nr. 

Delimiter, t-n. to fi,\ boundaries; from L. 
deliinitare — Der. f/fVrwr/ation. 

Delineation. /. a delmeation; from L.de- 
F neat I on cm, from deline.ire 

D 61 inqueV, vn. to comnnt a deliiKjut nry ; 
I’lov. dthntjinr ; from L delinqueie. — 
Der. dehfjtji/inl (part. pres, used :i'- snbst.' 

Ddlire , s!>i delirium; from L. delirium 
- Dcr, d<h)\r. 

Ddlit, sm. a Clime, ollence ; from L. de- 
lict U 111 . 

DELIVRER, va. to deliver, free; from L. 
deliberare*, compd. of liberare I)e- 
hbSriire, regularly contiil. (see § 52) mio 
delib’rare, becomes ddivrer (lor b«=v sec 
§ I I ^). — Dcr. ddivr.mcc. 

DELOCjKR, vn. to remove, get away; va. to 
^dislodge. See lo^er, 

DELOVAL, adj. disloyal, false. O, Fr. r/cs- 
loyal. It. dideale, fiom de- (<]. v.'faiul loyah 
^ — Der. r/c/oyautc* (see dr- and loyaute). 

DEI/UGE, svi a deluge, flood. It. dih/vio, 
from L. diluvium For convonitication 
of iu into ge (diluvjum) and for vj - j 
^see § 242 ; for i~e sec § 68. 

DELURE, adj, disenchanted. See § 8 and 
letirre. 

Ddmagogne, ^m. a demagogue; from Gr. 
dTjfMyo}')fus — Dcr. dcni<ig')<^ .c, demagog- 
ique. 

DEM AIN, ndv to-morrow. Prov. demnn. It. 
dimane) from L. de-maue*, compd. of 
mane. For a = af see § 54, 2.— Dcr. Icii- 


demain (in O. Fr. Vendemain, as in It, it is 
rtndotnant ; a torm compd. of cn .md de- 
vudn^. In the 141!! tent the aiticlc le hv .1 
singular misimdeistanding In came attaclud 
in some < .l^es to ti c hoiiy ol the woid (< p. 
Uerre) and produced the sm. h'ndemai’i, 
wliuli in Its tin 11 i^ again putedtd by the 
article le hndfinai/t). 

! 1 )KM.\NG 11 FR, va to take oil the handiu 
' (of all instninieiit) ; (in niusicA to [).ls^ into 
I the sec>'iul j>(*silion (of a violiii-playei ; 

I Stc manche. 

I DKM.\M)KR, f.7. to ask; from L. domaii- 
I daro — Dei dematnle (vcibal sul)-.!.), </, - 
I vir, detniirnh t 

'I) 1 AF\NGER. v'l. to ittli. S> e manger , — 

I Dll, demani^i .iis<>n. 

DEM.XN'ri'Fl- R. tM. to disiu.iiitlc, i, e. to 
I t.ike utl the luautle, then lo slrij) a towi t.f 
j lt^ prott( Hon b\ dts’ioviiig Its walls. — Dei. 

I d m vif< h in< 11; 

I Dcmautibulor, 1 i to hn.ik. G. hr (/. - 
I manthhuhr, pr ptil\, to bitMh the jaw , 
j Itoin di - i <1. V ) .Old III a lid 1 h u 1 a. 
j Db.MARC'A'l'lON. /. di m.in atioo. .'^ee 
' ifuer. 

iDEMARGllE, .s/. gut, bearing, slcj' Si.e 
marche 

DEMAKIFR, va. to nniiuirrv. S' e mantr. 
DFMARtd] l l"^- T '• to iinmaik, t.iku out .1 
in, irk ^<-e mat’g.tr. 

DKM.XRRKR, va to unmoor Sec nfnarrer. 

DKMA^t^U’FR, in to umnask. See n.m'jut 

DEMA'IFR, va. to Unmasl (a ship). S e 

mat 

DFMb)LER va. to disentm de S.e de- .lud 
meler — Di i d> n;.7, d> m> /oir 

DE.MKM'lRl R, V 1 to disnumbcr. See mcm- 
hf e . — Der. <A nutuhnawt, nl. 

DEMKNA(iFR, 7'(i. to remove. See mtnage 
— D(r. di mtnage\\\e\x{. 

Denienco, s/ m.uiness; from L dementi.!. 

DEMENER (''!■ '), v r,jl. to nru gle (e.f a 
wresthr) See rmvn;- 

DEMENTIR, va. to (ontradict, deny, O. Fr. 
deymentir. Sec dt- and mentir. Dcr. <//- 
menti. 

Dduidritor, vn. to do .amiss. See rncrtiei , 
Der. dnmrue (verbal Mlh^:.). 

DEMKSFRJA adj. unnieasuicd, I uge. See 
me'^iire. 

DEMKFIRE, va. to dislocate, dismiss. See 
melt re 

DEMKUliLER, va. to unfurnish (a hoii>c, 
ro(un). S<<-wc/,/;/e 

DEMI URER, vn to dwell, live. It. dimo- 
rare, from L. demorari, found in sense of 
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tarrying, dwelling, in the Thoodosian Co.le. 
I'or 6 - eu see § 76. — Der. demenre (verbal 
viib^t. ), an (lenit'ui ant. 

DKMl, (uij. lialt ; Iruin L dimidiua. For 
I0.SS of medial d see § I io, for atonic i -e 
^ee § f)S. 

Ddmission, ,s/. n^ignation (of an fdli( c, 
etc.); iiitrod. in i6tli cent frfun. I., de- 
mi s s io n e m . — Der. f/( m.'ssJo«naii e. 

DeiUOCrfltiG, \f demo( ra< y ; Irorn Gr. 
hrj^oKpajia. — Der. dtmocrate. t/dmocra/- 
i>|ue. 

DhMOlSF.DI.E, </. a damsel, young lady. 
See diuu(>is(au. 

DeiUOlir, va. to demolisli ; from L. do- 
moliri.— D< r mo/nseur, (/*mo/\tion 

demoll ti one 111)- 

Demon, s;/i ademon; from L. dacmoiiem. 
— Der « 07 iio’na(jue. 

Demonetiscr, m, 10 alu-r the value of a 
Mini, e.tli It in; lioin </<’- and moneta. 

Domonstratlf en/y. de-.m Ustrative ; fiom 
L. (D inoiisti itivns. 

Demonstration, "/ a (kmonvtiaiioi., 

I'loo; . Ill), 11 1, de inonstralionem 

Demonstrateur, a demon.slialor ; 

troin I, denionst r itorem 

DJ'i.Mt )N I KR, in. !e> nidior'se, dismount (2 
I elei ). See dt and ni >n(t'r 

DKMONTRI'.R, vn, !<» denionsiratc O Fi. 
diriioH'-h t‘r, fiom D. eiomoinstrare. For 
loss o; s see § i |S. — Dei, di moH'trAi'ii., 

Dl'..Mtd\DRK, vu to let go tgtip), swerve 
from, ^lec (It ■ and tiifirt/re. 

DKMUDVOIR, VI to make one lenounce 
.some preti nsioii (^.i uord almost gone out 
01 Use). S( e 1/'- and mouvtnr. 

Donairc, ndj. dtn.nv; fiom L. denarius. 
htn iiri' IS a doulilet oi dinttr, <] v. 

Dl NAN tlR, v(. to take from a })erson that 
ot whieli lie U.1S seized, pe'.sbt>sed. Sec 
n,(n!:r. 

DDNArLRFR, vn. to alter the nature of. 
,>e'e nature. 

Donegation, a denial ; from L. denega- 
1 loiiem. 

1)1 M. ^ni. a refusal i^Luv teini). See dniier. 

DFNIAISF.R, va. to make less awkward. Nee 
ntais 

Dl'.NiCfIFR, va. to t.akc out of a nest. Sec 
niche, . - Da. didiicluwz. 

DKMl-R. sm. a denainis, denier (Jj of a sou), 
inite . fiom L. denarius. For -arius 
-or see § 19S. Denier is a doublet of 
ilenaire. 

DDNIFR, va. to deny, refuse; from L de- 
li 3gtiro. For loss of medial g sec § 131 ; 


for e = f see § 58. — Der. deni (verbal 
subst ). 

Dcnigrer, va. to revile, blacken (character, 
etc ), from L. dcnigiare. — Der, denigrt- 
ineiit 

DENOMBRRR, i;a. to number; fiom D 
donumeraro. For numerare ~ r/owD cr 
see novihre. — Der, di^nomhreniituX. 

Deiiominatif, ndj. denominative; from I.. 
dencinin.itivus, 

Deiiominatour, sm. a denominator; from 
D dc nom inatorem. 

Denomination, \f. a denomination; from 
D denonnnationein. 

DEISiOM ,MKR. vti. to name (in a deed); from 
L. denominare. For letter-changes see 
notnmer 

Dl'ACJNCbR, va. to denounce ; fioni L. 
denuntiaro. For u = o see § 98; for 
tiare ^ cer see § 26 (, 

Denonciateur, sm. a denunciator, m- 
fornur. fr"m L. deiiunti atorem. 

Denonciation, 5/ a dcnounM mcnt, dccla- 
latioii, iroin L. dciiuiilialioiiein. 

Denoter, I’O. to denote, describe; from L. 
deiiot .trc. 

Dl.NOl I'.R, va to initie, unravel. See de- 
,ii)d !tf)uer, — Der. <fr;iouinent. 

DENREF, food, commodity; from late L. 
dcuerata*, found m the Capitularies of 
Cliarlcs the Bald : ‘ Mmistii Reip prove 
dcant, ne ilh qui pancin . . . ]'er deneratas 
. . . venduut.’ Oiiginally merchandise gsue- 
lallv, and specially sudi got^ds as u c rc u orth a 
denarius. Simdarly Sp. has dinerada. from 
dtnero. From denier came 0 , Fi. deneree, 
just as from f aider came panneire Deneree 
is contrd. into denri'e denree Similarly in 
Ikavaria pjenningwirlh pioperly means a 
l'fenmng\ worth of an\ thing. Cp Engl 
‘painv-\Miiih.’ ‘penn’orth.' Fm loss of the e 
(deiieriUa) see §52 ; for -at a -ie see §201. 

Dense, ndj. deuse; from L. dciisus.— Der. 
^A/^^Ilc. 

DENT, .s/. a tooth; fiom L. dentem.— Der. 
cuJe/i/c, vdtHtr, (ftri/icr, t/tvi/istc, t/f/reile, 
den f me. 

Dentaire, odj. dental; from L. dentarius. 
Dtntaire is a tloublet of O. Fr. den tier. 

Dentolle, / lace, profinl) a litile tooth. 
Sec dent and § 28 2.— -Der. den!ei(.\ deatd- 
urc. 

Dentifrice, i>m. dentifrice, tooth-powder: 
from L, dentifriciuiii (tooth-powder, in 
Pliny). 

Dentition, s/. dentition; from L, denti- 
tioncm. 
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Denuder, va. to iK nude, l.iy bare ; fioni 
1 .. denudare. 

DENIJKR, vd to deprive, strip; from L. 
deniidaro, by loss ot iiudial d, see § 120 . 
— Dcr. (//;nline’it. 

DKPAREILLKR. im ttr render incomplete, 
spod I p;iir See f'drt'il. 

DEPARKK, va. to stiip. See f'nrrr. 

DEPARLER, v.i. to ec.ise spe.ik ii'’; See 
^arlt'r. 

DEPARTI'.MI' N r, sm. a department. See 
drpiirttr. 

DF-TAR'IdR. va. to distribute. 0 Fr i/es- 
par!ir,{\om I. dispartire. For dis- d> - 
see r/e- — Her. d<Jarl (^verbal Sllb^t \ (A - 
^(7r/emcnt, 

DEPASSER, Vii. to pass by, po be;, mid. See 
Pd'-'^er. 

DEl’AVKR, va. to tear up tbe pavement. Ste 
paver. 

DEl’AYSFiR, va. to send .ibro.id, exp.itn ite 
J^ee poys'. 

DEl’ECER, va. to bicak up i^into piems). Sie 
pi>ce. 

DEPI'X'IIER, va to despatch, hasten S«.t 
emj h'her — Der, dtpeJie (verb.il ^ub^t \ 

DEl’EENDRF va. to depict, p.nnt. de^ r be ; 
from L dopingere F or -ingero - -emdre 
see cetndre. 

DFR^ENDRE, vi. to take down (from a 
"ibbetk See di- and pendre. 

DEPKNDRE. vn to be dtfHmdent (oiD, fiom 
E dependero For chaiiees see /eudie 
Notice the (h'-placcnn nt of the accent troin 
depend^re to dependero, uIhikc tl(’- 
J^rndre, ]\o\ drfendoir {\\\^\ (}:.im ]• l.d.D. 

DEPENDRE, I'O. to spnul; trom L. dep 6 n- 
dere For loss of e see § 51 

DEFFNS, sm. pi. expense, cost char^;e. See 
lA penser. 

DEl'ENSE, sf. expense, outl.iy See d> [enser. 

DEPENSER, va. to spend. (). Fr de'-p'/i^er, 
from L, dispeii.sare F'or di.s- - (A - sre 
dr-. Dip'efi'.er is a doublet of dispenser, 
c] V — Der. drpens. di'pensc, (/e/>e//sier. 

Ddperdition, sf. lo-.s, waste: from L. de- 
pei ditioriern *, from deperdere. 

D 6 p 6 rir, vn. to perLsh utterly, from L, de- 
ne r ire. — Dcr. cf(/>/nssement. 

DEl’ETRER, vn. to disengage, e.xtncate. 
0, Fr. despessfrer, the opposite of empilrer, 
O. Fr. empesfrer. Emprtrer .signilies pro- 
perly to hobble a hor.se wdnle he feeds 
afield, and depkrer is to free his legs from 
the bonds. These words conic from medi- 
eval Lat. pastoriura*, a clog for horses at 
pasture. Pastorium (tier, through pas- 


tuni. from pascoro'i is common in th s 
seiiNC m the (lermmic Lawi • ‘Si (piis ui 
rxeidtu alujuiti fuiaveiit. pastorium. < 1- 
piNtinm, tienuin,' Me (Ec s Hivar tit 11. 
VI lE So also m the Eex EnijodMid tit 1, 
XX 5: ‘Si M.uis pmstoriiim de c.ih.d.. 
aiieiK* tiihnt.’ Pastorium, bv m(..ns .,| 
the two comp!"., pastoriaro dispasto^ 
riaro'*'. has piodiu c d the tvs o (E Fr vum 
empisfrer, dt’d t's'i 1 r, hy eliiiigiiig (i) im 
into tn, tlien into 01, v( i § 72; (j) dis 
into des, then lA , n'e lA - ; (^3) ami pas- 
toriuro into prstnr. hv .'r< I'j'im' tin- o, 
.Ste s wh(iue tie imi.iein torm frtnr 
I'or lo'> ot .s se<’ § lor a < s, i 

§ .M 

DEPhDPEKR. M to ,!, popnl .!<•. See/d,/A;. 
— 1 )( r. (A/f ///A im n:. 

Depilor, tM. t<» i ik-- tlu hair oft; lioni E. 
d(. f'l Eire — Dm. (A; // if'Ci (A / n’atone 

Dh'PPjEFR, v<L to iiup'ih, to j'ruk ont 
' p'.ints tiom isiidipfit) Sie//yi<f 

DKl’lsllvR, va. to ti.iCK, hunt tuit. S< i 
(hte. 

DEEl F, vm. d< sp;te. \ ex.itio'i, (), h r de.sfip 
troin E (le.speotu.s 1 oj des-- rA - ste -A-; 
tore 1 sf § tm ct — / see § lAS - 
Der. d</;fv\: 

DEPEAC'l R, va to deplace. Sei'/'/mc — • 
Der. (A / Aiccnn nt 

DEPEAlRIv. I'o to dephasf. Sie plane — 
Dir (i.flr.sw ,A/Eioaiit. 

Dl’d'Llh R, 1'./. to in. fold, open see (A and 
fin, 

Deplorcr, Id. to drpf.if; from E dcplo- 
t ai I . - Der. deflar.illr 

D]'J'El)\ f R, J.,I tn llMToIl. Sec l/r aiid 
plryer —Dcr (A , .’-.o ment. 

DEPEl'MER, t-n to [.liu k (a hird i. 
and flume 

DcpopultXtioil dtj'opiilat on ; tiom E 

dcpopulationem. 

Deporter, vn. to deport, transport ; fioni E. 
deportare —Dcr d< furl, lA/MVatioii, i/c- 
/>o/ 7 einent. 

DKPOsER, V(i. to depose. poser 

Depositaire, .sm. .1 <ii posilarv. guardian, 
conlid.uit ; tiom E. d e [) o s 1 1 .1 r 1 11 s. 

Depo.siteur, sm a dipositor; trom E. de- 
positorem. 

Deposition, sy deposition; from L depo- 
sit 1 onem. 

Dep 03 Sed.Gr, vi7. to doposscss See poss! . 
der. 

DEPOT, sm. a deposit ; from E. depositurn. 
For loss of atonic i sec § 51 ; for loss ol s 
see § 148. 
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Dr.rO'l'ER, va. to decant (wine), to take a 
plant out of its pot (m order to plant it 
out) See f ut. 

niil’i )U1LLKK, va, to strip, spoil. O Kr. 
ile'-l'oidiller, tioni L. dospolinre The at- 
tiaition of the i (for li ^ tl sec ; S.|) makes 
the O ajtpear lon^ ; it is ai < ordiii'dy c!i noy d 
into on (§ Si); rp laudo, O. Fr Ine, lone 
1) I, POtJ R V( )I K, vn. to <h [)nve, strip. Si e 
pourv^nr . — Der. (A jonryw. 

Depraver, va. t-i (icprav*-, vitiate; from L. 

de ju a vare, — Der (A'/nwation 
Deprecation, </. a deinecaiion; from L. 
d( jirecat loncm. 

Dcprecier, va. \n depreciate; from L. dc- 
preliare. Di'pri'cnr is a donblu of fh- 
jn^rr — Der. </» /7 e'c/alion 
Ddprddatour, ^m. a dcjircd ilor ; from D. 
depraedatorein. 

Depredation '■/ depredation ; from L. 
depr icdationem 

DIJ'RKNDRK, r- /. to separati* (two tlnnys 
fastened to);iMhei') S< c prendre — Dtr. 
d>‘fns ( verb il Mibst V 

Depression, </. deposMon; from L dc- 
pi essionern. 

Doprimor, I'O. to dipiess; fiom D. depri- 
mere. 

Dl'l'RlSJ'R, va. to d( preeiate It di^pre- 
piare; Ironi L depretiare*; forcti -/^ste 
prtx Peprisfr l^ ,i doublet of (A/'r< < nr, q.v. 
DKI’UIS, prep, .nid adv. Mine. S<e 
Depurer. va. (Clum.) to .lepmate. punfv ; 
from L. depur.irc. — Dir. (/('///ration, de- 
pnr, it\\. 

Ddputer, va. to depute; from L. depu- 
lare. -Der ////v//'.itioii, d''fnl\\ 

DI RACINKR, t'(/ to npioot. See r//<///c. 
DKR/\ILDKR, vu. to run olF the rails. Sec 
rad. 

DKRAISON, nnn'ason. Sec riaiso?/.— Der. 

(/<T(//so//ncr, t/( 'r(;^^o/^n. iMe. 

DKRA\(iF,R, va. to deianp;e, displace. See 
r(///;''er — Der. //(’/'(///'/f inent 
DERFCHKF, adv again, afiesli; formerly! 
written de rechef, compound of re, marking 
repetition, and chef, meaning end, e.\- 
tremity. We have seen iindci acheinr the 
medieval phrase venir a chef for vetur a 
hout. See chef. 

DFRKGLFR, va. to derange, disorder. See 
r('g/f’.— Der. (/(Vcg/< inent 
DKRIDKR, va. to cllacc wrinkles. See ride. 
Derision, f. dension; from L. derisi- 
on cm. 

Derisoire, adj. derisive; from L. deriso- 
nus. 


Ddriver, I/O. to turn off (a stream); vn to 
U a\ i-s! on , drift ; to sprinp.lxoU rivtd — -Df r 
(U'rive (\erhal suhst ), (AV/nation, (h'nv.aii. 

Dorino, '///. ikin; from (ir. 

DKRN'IKR, adj. last; formerly dernnnr. 
dirrainur, der. from (). Fr. derrain. I)tr- 
rain .imwcrs to L deretraiius'*^, denv ot 
de-retro. [iropirU- om, who walks behind 
Dorctranu.s coni id. ngiilarly (sec § 

In conics dor’traniis, whence derrainier, 
by tv ^dr =-rr -r, sec § l68, and 
‘'ce ^ 54. 2. 

DI'.ROIIKK, va. to roh, steal. See robe. 

Ddrogcr, t/a. to demiMic (fioiii); from L. 
dercjgarc. -- Der (A rogation. 

DLRtJl'lLLF.K, va. to clear (/f mildew. See 
ronille. 

DKRCJULER, va to unroll, spread out. Sec 
r Older 

DEKDUTK. f. rout, defeat. O. Fr. de^route. 
Iroin L. disrupta. trom disrumpere to 
break up an .irmy in Inttle For dis ^ (A' 
see de-; tor u = o// see § p/ ; for pt t see 
liist. (jraiii. p. Si. 

DEROUThR, va. to lead astray. See rou'e 

DERRll’.RI'l, /rc/>. and adv behind, from E 
do retro ‘ Visa iraqnc tuiba de retro 
et ah ante adorautos diciti ’ (Baruch vi, 5). 
Eor retro — /*/(>£■ sec arrure, 

Dh,S, art. i^eti. pi of lie. coutr. of /Ms - de 
/(». For detaiR see Hist Gram, p, 101 

DE>),//vA. from, to d.ite li mi , irom E.dcip.so. 
sc tempore. De-ip.so, conird into d’lpso, 
becomes/A's. For 1 see § 72 ; for ps = '> 
see Ilist Gram. p. 81. 

DESABl'SER, to disabuse See oA/zs, 

DESAC(A)RDER, va. to set at variance. Sec 
accord 

DKSAGCOUPLER, va, to diicouple. See 
/ onj le 

DESACCOU'FUMER, va. to disaccustom. 
See con f nine. 

DESAGREER, vn to disagree. See /rgner. 
— Der, iA's(/g>T( .iblc, (A s(/gr( inent. 

DESAIMER, va. to cease lining. See d<- 
and aimer. 

DESAJUSTER, va. to derange, throw out of 
gear. See aju'^tcr. 

Desaltdrer va. to slake thirst, give one to 
dunk See olterer. 

DESAIT.\REILLER, va. to remove anything 
from Us proper order or classitication. See 
pared. 

DESAPFOINTER, va. to disappoint. See ap- 
pomter . — Der. dhaplointe\\\t\\\.. 

DESAPPRKNDRE, va. to unlearn. Sec ap- 
prendre. 
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Desapproprier, va. to take away what is 

one’s See nf l'r> frier. 

DKSAl’PROUVkR, va. to disapprove. See 
approuver. 

DESARC^ONNER. im. to unseat (from ilic 
jiaddle). Sec n 

DESARMER, rci to disarm. See arme. 

DKSARRnl, sm di'-auav, c«)nlusi()n . c -mpvi. 
ot dt'' vsct (/(-') and O.Er arroi Arro.' is a 
conijai ot 0 Fr. rot. lusl as arrnuf^tr in «'f 
ranp^tr. art ondtr of rond. etc. Rot. nn amni' 
in () i r. Older, measure t^a sense \sliuli ic- 
mams in the phrase pted de r<n\, lUsweiN to 
tlie It root redo'^, to medie\nl L. reduiii’*-, 
and Comes liom Germ souice. D.in. lede. 
Swcii reda. to set m < rdei (5 20) I 

fDesastre, ;>m. a disister; mltod in 
i6th cent, i'lom It. disai^tro (§ 25 ) — Dti j 
de.sasircux. 

DESAV/VNTAGE, sm. a dlisad.vantagc. See 
(tvivitiiLie. Del, di’^av(vi'n<^^u\. 

DESAVI'Rh yfiL ,i disavowal See (weti. 

DKSA\R)UK1\, i'(j. to disavow, Se e (71' ther. 

DESCELLER, va. to unfaslm, unseal. Sen 
sceller. 

Dl'.SC'F^NDRK, vn to dcbrenvl ; fioin L, de- 
scenddre. For loss of 6 see <5 51 — Der. 
detsceuKQ ^{laitK', suh^t , "ic al'^oule), dt- 
'-Ct'fuhwi c \i.dt''-L'i'/tdri'. roiu/f v(, 

Descriptif adj. deseiipinc , tioin 1 ^, de- 
se r 1 pt 1 V Us. 

Description, sf. a description; fiom L 
descriptioriern. 

DESC^U {\), loc. (ulv without the kno\\led£;e 
oi ; pp of 0 . F. t/t’ser;:/ ; like /r/o/ ((], v. ). 

1)1 SEM tjAR(^ER,t'(i. to diseiubaik (^tioops). 
Nec etnhiirqiier, 

Dl.SEMFARER, vti to (put. go away ; and 
va to carry off, also t^of a ship) to dus- 
niantle. 

DESEMPEIR, va. to empty, niifit. See 
emplir 

D]’iSEiNClR\NTER, va. to disenchant. See 
enchantn-. 

DESENFJJ'.R. vn. to empty (a balloon, I all, 
etc ). See enjicr. 

DESENU'RFR, va. to sober. See n<re. 

DE^ENN L' \'1.R, vn. to amuse, deliver from 
eiimii Si.e etuittyer. 

DE:)ENRA\ ER, va. to disentangle (a wheel). 
See enrayer. 

DESENSORCELER, va. to release from sor- 
cery, Sec Ltnorctler, 

Dl'.SFlR't', aiij deserted ; from L, desertus. 
^ dfbt’rtor, dcserlcur , drser/'utu. 

DESERT, stti a desert; from L. desertum. 

DESESPERER, vn. to despair. See e'^pt-rer. 


DESESPOIR, sm. despair. See de~ and 

€'^p<nr 

DE^llAHlEEER, va. to undress. See d< - 

and hahdlfr. 

DEsllERENCF,, escheat. Sec hnir. 
Deshdritor. va. to disinherit. See hrriter. 
DE^^llONNFl I’F, adj iniimidest. See Aorrm /f. 

DE. 'nIIONNEUR, btn. dishonour. See hon- 
nr nr. 

DE^1 lONC >RER, ini. to dishonour. See hon- 

07 tf. 

Desifflior. r-.r. to dtsmmate, describe; from 
1 . designare. D' a-.itu'r 15 a doublet ol 
dr"-i.utr. i) V - Dir (Aw oration. 
Desinence. -Z ,G:ain la divmence, lernnii- 
•itio I , 1 (>m L d( .'iiiu ntia. 
DL^lNTERlNs! K. vt to buy out (creditoi-^ 
etc.) bet (A- and rrr/i / ts-xT*. — Dii.iAsoi 
Auv s^<Miu nt. 

t Desinvolturo, s/. ease of carnage, 
troiii It, di'^tnv'n.nra (§ 25). 

DEblR, sin. a dem*. wish See drarrr. 
DESlRI R. i' 7 to des u O Fr. (A vv; 7 ( r, from 
L. dosidornre. Do.sideriiro, r oiitr<i ^>ie 

§521 into (le^l^^l‘a^o btcomes disurt 
ho. dr rr / s, e j 1 ()>, — l )tt . </f (^ver- 
bal Mil 't (A at > u\, (A St) .ible. 

Desister 'Soc v t'jl to desist; from L. 

desistcie. Dir (A wCtmciit, 

DE^t m;eir. V t to dl^M^l'\ . See nl)t‘ir 
Desoblij^’cr, va to disoldii'e. See tdh<prr. 
DE'nG L \ Rf R. va to throw out of work 
.Ve u'iiirc . — !)• i (A avtivniw nt. 

Desolcr, vn to dc>ohite, r.iv.iL'c; from I,. 

desul.iri — Dcr (A 'o/ant, lA ^o/atinn. 
Desopilcr, va (^Mcd ) to empty, clear out , 
trom (A N- .ind L. ojipilarc 

DF. SORDGN N h, adj. disoidctiy. See lA'* 
and ard'ititur. 

DJ'.^ORDRE, sfti. disorder. Sec de and 
ordre. 

Desorienter, vu to make to lose ouc-’n 

heaiiiigp. .S( e 07 Vt//Ar. 

DEbORMAlS. adv. henceforth. O. Fr. cA ^ 
ore mats (Jrr is tioui E. hora ; tnnts from 
L. inagis. Jj, s (,re num, propcnlv means 
from this liour hj/wanl, 1. c. chrting fioin 
this pre>eut hour. Eor etymology see (/(•', 
or, and mats. Similarly dorenavant, ij v , 
whiih was 111 0. Fr. d'ore en avnnl, means 
Jioin tins present hour forward. 

DE'^DSSER, va. to bone. See os. 

Despote, NAr a despot, from Gr. bfanuTTjs. 

— Dir. despohque, (A'v/o'isme 
DESSAISIR tSE), v/r. to cede to another 
what one was serzed of, m possession of. 
See i,ai'ir, — Dcr. (/tssmsissciiient. 
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DosSclisonriGr, va. to arraui'c the rotaiion 
(jf clops. See 

l^I'.SSALER, I'd. to vs.ish the salt out of any- 
tiiiifj:;;. See so/. 

Dlh'sSECHKK, va. to dry up. See stkher . — 
Eci. (itsf -sc/zeinenl. 

I)i-.SSK 1 N, ‘-r/i a dc.'.igii. Sec dessin, of which 

It IS tin doub'et. 

i^ls.SSlsKKKR, V(i, to unfasten, unloose. See 
Eerrtr 

DESShRI', s/o. dessert. Sec de'^servir. 

lJh>>l.R\ AN'r, .sm. an ollicialing priest. 
See iics^L') i-ir. 

Dl.^^l.RViR, vii to lUar aw.ry (after dinner). 
Sie stri'ii '. — Oi r iie'-^crv.wiX, dt'-s'ri aiul 
(/e.sscr/e (paitn. snbst. ol des^ervir, see 
So () Er li.id SflY IloiU SOt’O') 

Dessiocation. sj desiccation; tiom h. 
dessi' c all one 111. 

l)hS''lld-ER, I'ci to open (e\(lids). On this 
uc^rd, uriUeii in O. Er. (/ctr/Zer, see § 1 
and Ltl. 

01. . 5.'s! N, svi. a de^l^t^, draw in;'. See (h'^'t/iEr. 

01 .. ^^ 1 NER, I'll to draw, in Rt I’lnei (/c'.'/;'///;'. 

It c/;se;'/ni;n', liuin L. de.si^'iiare. Eor 

6 =-As, c{). vesica, ; pulsare, /o/^s- 

scr. Eor gn -n see ussc/ur. 

!dKS>C)( S, adv. 1)1 low. See sons, 

■ S, iii/i'. .ilo\e. Scesi^w 

DES'l IN. .SOI dc'itinv. >(ic dc&(itier. 

Destination, .</. deslmalion; from L 
dcstinationein. 

I INEK, '-/. ilestinv. Sec de^tiner 

Dii.'s EI.M.K, vci. to destine, <looiii ; from L. 
dostinare. 'I'houph the word apptars\ci\ 
early 111 the Er. toiupie, it scvms always to 
have been a kiini ol forei^pier; uheielon il 
bleaks line of accent, and dots iioidiop tlic 
dloiiic’ i.— -Dir df'^tiJi t^\iibal siibst.j, dc- 
tuH (' ( p.i! tiC. subst V 

Destitiier, va. to dismiss; fiom L. dcsii- 
luei c — Dei. (/I'n/iition. 

Di',>»TRlER, o;r .1 kmrht’s war-liorse. a horse 
led by the stjnirec'n In^. rndit h.nul (dextra), 
whence the dcriv. dextrarius^ for a war- 
horse HI medieval texts, a*- in an ilth*ccut. 
chronicle we read ‘ equo ejus mihtari, qnem 
dextrarium voc.nit, ahlato.’ Eor x=^s 
see ajouftr . for -arius ^ or sec § I9S. 

Dostructeur, sw. a destroyer; from L. Je- 
st ructorern. 

Destructible, adj destructible: from L. 
dc.structibilis. -Dcr. \\\dehtructthle. 

Destructif, adj. destructive ; from L. 
dest met 1 vus. 

Destruction, sf, dcstiuctiou ; from L. 
Jestrucl loncm. 


,D6su6tude, s/. desuetude, disuse; from E. 

I desuctudincm. 

I D^SUnir, va. to disunite. See nnir. 
'Desultoiro, adj. disultory ; from L. dcMi!- 
j tonus, u^ed of a horse tauglit to let ns 
rider leap on and olE. 

I DE'l ACHKR, va. to uiifastcri. See attacker. 

I ^ — Der, i/t ''acA^ini nt. 

DEI'AILLER, va to cut up. See tadler , — ■ 
J>er dftad (^verbal subsf.), ditadhul. 

DE 1 ALER, va. to pack up (of a merchant’s 
pools;; hercc vn. to pack oil', begone at 
once. Sec etal. 

I DLTEINDKE, 1)1/ to take colour out of (a 
stul'i, <tc ) , vn to lose colour. See teinJre. 

DK I'EI.ER, va to unyoke. Sec attekr. 

Dl^EENDRE, va. to unbend, rihix. See 
! tendre — Dor dft< n!e {\)mX\<c subst,). 

’ 1)E El. NIK, va. to detain ; from L. detinere. 

Eor atonic i f see § G8 ; fur e — i see 
i § 59. - Der (/('.'’fail. 

i Dotenteur, sw a holder of prop rty ; from 
L dctcntonin. 

Detention, •/. detention; from L. deteu- 
tioiiem. 

Deterger, va. to clean (a wound); from L. 

, deteipere. 

, Detoriorer, va. to deface, dannige ; from 
D deterioi are. — Dcr. (/c'aVroration. 

: Determiner, la to settle, deteimme ; Irom 
I 1. detc riiiiaare — Di i. (A /cn/rr/Mtioii. 
;Deterrer, r-a to dig up. exhume. Se • Urre. 

Detersif, ad/, detersnet from L. deter - 
I sivin Irom detersus, jup. oi detei gcre. 
iDotester, va to detest; lioml. delcst.ni. 

I — Dcr (/t ,Vs/.(b!e, (if’/t'''/ation. 

■Detoner, vn to dciunaic ; from L. dc- 
I tonare. — Der. (/f’/n;ration. 

I DEd'( INNER, vn. to sing out of tune. See ton 

DKTORDRE, va. to untwist. Sec ton/re 

Detorquer, va. to twist, wrest; from L 
de torque re. 

DE'EOR'EILI.ER, va. to disentangle, slackui 
tof nerves etc ) See iartdler. 

DEI'ORS, «;// untwisted. Sm tordre. 

DE I'OURNER, va. to turn away. See tour- 
tier. — Der. detour (verbal subst,), dftournt- 
nient. 

Detracter, va to detract ; formed from the 
p. p. of detrahere, detruclum. 

D6tracteur, s;/;. a deliactor; from L. de* 
tractorem. 

TRAQIJER, va. to spoil the paces (of a 
horse, etc.), disorder. See traquer. 

DETRKIMEER, va. to dilute. See tremper . — 
Der di'lrempe (^verbal subst.). 

DEi'RESSE, 5/. distress. 0. Fr. destrece. 
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oppression, verb;il siibst. of de\trt\er. to cp- 
prc-vs, wliicli Tcjncsoiits the !.. dostvic- 
tiare*, Jenved roi;u',uly troin dost rictus, 
p. p, of destnugero. DoHtrictiaro In- 
comes Ferct-/bee§ i6S; lor 

-tiaro - -ar h-c iv^t'ncer and § 264 . for i - r 
see § 72. Next dtsfirce becomes 
For loss of s SIC § I4S, {or c ~ss stc 

Detriment, detriment, loss; fioni L. 
il eirimentnm 

DETROI T, s?//. a strait. 0 Fr. from 

L districtus In im dieval docium nts we 
find ‘ districtus lluvn’ (^rcu iued bv Ou- 
cangc as a plant, where a sticiiii is tool'd \ 
Districtus becomes d<‘tn,u as st rictus 
beeomes itroit. For dis = </»’ see d <- , b^r j 
ict^oiV see § 74. Dt'troit is a doublet I 
oi district, q.w. l 

DETROMFER, va. to undeceive. See 
tromper. 

DETRONER, va, to <!< throne. Sec Irvue. 

DE'EROUSSER, va, to h^oseii and let tall 
j^nrt-up robe') See frou^se. 

DE'l'RUlRE, va. to destroy. 0 . Fr. de^tnure, 
from L. destriicre. For loss of s see 
§ I4S ; for Q --1 see- § 59 

DETTE. </ a debt ; frtnn L. deSbita, wh.it i 
IS due, fremi debitum. For loss ol i ' 
(deb’ta^ see § 51 ; fur bt = /r see § tbS 
— Der eiif/dVbr. 

DEUIL, s7/i. mourning, grief. In ohlost hr 
the word was dud, as a monosyilable , 
then a diss) liable ; thenllie ?t was sticmoh- 
eiied into cu (see § 90) and the e beeame 
I ; e'p. llie change from O. Fr Deu to iJm 
and Dieu (§ 56). See douhnr, 

DIRJX, 7 iuin ndj. two; 0 . Fr. deu^, dous ; 
from L. duos For u = m or ou sec § 
90. For i, —X see § I49. Deux is a dou- 
blet of duo. — Dtr. deuxime. 

DEVALER, if(i, to let down, l(>\v'er. See 
yal. 

DEVAEISER, va. to rifle, plunder. S^e 
valise. 

DEVANCER, va. to precede. See dtvnnt . — 
Der. d€vanc\tr, 

DEVANT, prep, and ndv. before, in front. 
O. Fr. davant [d'avant), coinpd. of de and 
avnnt, q v, — Der, f/a'a/zeer. 

Devaster, va, to devastate ; from L. de- 
^vastare. — Der. (A-nas/ation, rA casbiteur. 

DEVELOFPER, va. to strip oil a covering, 
develop. Origin unknown. Q\}. eiivelojpt r. 
— Der developpe\\\r:\\\. 

DEVENIR, vn. to become; from L. do- 
venire. 

PEVERGONDI;, adj. dissolute; partic. of 


O. Fr. veil) di'ver prouder, to love ,ilj 

shame ; eomi d ot ./<■ (q. v ) and vfggo;;,/, ,- 

whnh Irom E, vcreouiidilri. Vert-- 
cundari, contrd ugnlariy (sen § 53) mto 
ver’eundari. Intmues verpouder. Koi 
0 g see § I 2 i) ; lot u - o sec § 97. — D, r, 
diVeri^otidAiy. 

DEV'^KRS, /rc/’ tnwards. Sic r-d'rs-. 

DEFERS, ad;, leamiig ; liom I., dovorsiis. 
— Dor (Ai'irsor. 

DEVERsER, j’/t. to hol'd (of a ru or, i an.il, 
etc ) Ste irrstr. — D^r. i/dj-trsoir. 

Deviation,.-/. divniUon; Irum L. devia- 
t lonem, 

DEVIDER, vn. to wmd olf. 0 . Fr. ile^vider-, 
‘■ee Vide. Di' vid> r yiny r\y nu.iiis to m.il.o 
llie -'pnulle bate {vuii'^ of wool — 

(!' i t./oir. 

DKVIER. t'ri toddviito. O Fr (/o^v.tr, liom 
E devinro U uo tl < ri -bt path). 
Divur IS a Ooublot of d< vytr. 

D 1 '>\ 1 N, sm .1 diviner; from E diviiiiis 
— For atoni- i - r si e § ()S.-^ Der devDox, 
divifuwx. deiiHi ro'-M- 

DEV IS, sm I 1 ) an estimate ; ( j) cliaf, t.ilk ; 

Viih.il siihs! ot </. f/'f’r, sionitvim; m 

O. Fr. to dl'lul uto, U !,c,i<'o the 

mianin-; ol i/ons as .m isum.itc ot a’l 
cos’s ol a build, 

Dl-A 1 SAGER, to. to set iti h tin face < ofo.ie). 
See vhaL;e, 

I DEV ISK, / devK 0 , \ ibil subsl. ot dev.-tr, 
O. Fr. to disti bnt( D'l-^c w,is tit't a 
lieraldic term. ni< amnig a il visiou or p.ot 

1 ot ,1 shield m whnh some t iiiMeiiiaf ii .il 
ligure ( - corj'^ilela ./fi/so) w,is nodrihed, 
witli a legoud or s. mime esplammc; it 
(teihmcilly c.tihd I'atue de la devise) 
Ihis motto, winch u.is orii'm dlv onlv a 
part of tlie devn e, pusoutly took to itself 
the name of th( whoR. 

DEVISER, va to (h.tt, talk; in O. Fr. to 
rigulate, tioin E di VKsarc. Divisare 
is a Inquont. ot dividoro, lormod m the 
usual way Irom the p p. divisus. for 
atonic i~e s(o y 6.S, J) nsfy doublet 
of (//tosfr — Dor. d^vis, d>v/ e. 

Dh\ ISSKR, va to uusi'k w, ^lee vis. 

DEVOIEMENF, sni. loosmess, diarrhici. 

Si e dt'voyir. 

DEVR)ILER, va. to iinviil See voile. 

DEVOIR, va. to ou-e, be in debt ; from L. 
dobdre. For b v see nvani and § 11,0 
b’r 6-01 sec § O2.— Der. devoir (verbal 
snbst ). 

D^volu, adj. vested, devolved ; from L. dc- 
volutus. 
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D6vorcr. IW. to ilovonr, fr(;iii L (Icvor.irc. 
D6vot ^;<//. j'lou!, ; IromL dcv(Jius — Hci 

tl( VhlM. UX. 

Devotion, •/. devotion ; from L. devo- 

I lOlU'Ul 

I^K. t'O to lUvotr, ( ons< cr.iUi ; irom 
1. (levotarc I or lo.s of iih-(1m 1 t 
^117; lor Q <)u si o 5 ,Si. — Dcr. iI<vont - 

IlHMlt 

I'.R, v/J. to III s'chl. Sec vote — Der. 
(/( !"ifcriicnt 

Doxterito. "/. d^ Merit; ; ffoin L dfxtcri- 

1 ,l 1 (MU. 

Doxtro, '/-tlie ri'dit li 111-1; fiom L. dextri. 
Diabdte , s;/i. I il. ■ (l:,il)( ti N , fiom t »r 

I 'I \ IlLl'. 'm, thedMit; liorn I., diuboliis. 
I'oi niMilir .o^^ of o Ml* ^ -Utr. 

III . /' , </o/''-/'>tlll 

Diaboliquo, d /;. d.at --I.i .d , Uom b. dl.i- 

I'olli u-;. 

Diaoonat, tin du-onitc; fiom L. dia- 
I (Ml a 1 11 s ; Ml St )( loiio ). 

DiaconesBft. a deoonc.ss; from L. dia- 

. - 1 n I es .1 u'l • J' I ' iiH 

l)IA('KK. '* 0 /, a (K .0 on 0 Fi from 

1 (IracdiiTis 1 in '!'< rtn'li m i. Diacoiiu.s 
( oiiird, ic'Mil.itiy ■ H‘c =.2) into diac’nus 
For 11 - r M L 5 1 by,. 

Diadt^niO, ■;// .1 dndem; from T. diadein 1 
Dia^IlOStio, (M<d 1 di.iimo^tn ; Horn 

,h!i (/Mr.> 'OMi'e/dt', Horn (it, o-vti/a-'s 

Diagonal, -n//. d.o;oii.il, Irom L. diayMn- 
aim. 

Dialccte a daket ; fiom L, dm Im tim 
- Dir ,/M/,(/al. 

Dialcc'tiquo, / dia'iitirs; fiom L, dia- 

li.tii'i. 

Dialogue, i//z. a dialoeuc; fiom L dia- 

i o ;; n *, 

Diamant, wn. a dumond; liom It <lhi- 
nuintt^ i^§ 25) Diamant is a doublet of 
annanf. lufaman/, i] \ 

Diamdtre. mn. a diameter; fiom (jr i^id- 

fjiTpus.- Vi:. :> .i\. thaviefi .ikiuml. 

Diane. a monmi" imii, rcvi illc ; mliod 
III ifitli Cl III. fiom ^{). iluniii (§ 26), 
DlAN'lRF devil; a tornii't or enjiltc- 

mietic torin ot JiahU'. 

i Diapason, m/j. diajmson, octave; the 
h, diiipiisou. 

Diaphane, 111/7. diaphanous; from Gr. 

^in(pai'r]S 

Diaphragme. mn fMed.) the diaphragm; 
trom L. diaphr.iema, 

DIAFKl K, VO. to diaper, variegate; me- 
dieval dump-cr, formed from O. Fr. subst. 


dui'.pre (a stidT of jasj'cr-colnur). Duiy^ae 
IS Irom I. jaspis f or j =- i/; - r// see § l y;. 

Diarrh^e, sf. (Med.) diarrhoea; from L. 
diarrhoea. 

Diatlldse, a disfiosltion; fromGr.So'if’rir;!. 

Diatribe, 'f. a diatribe, philijipic; from (ir. 

hiarpiliii. 

Dictanro, sm. (But.) dittany; from L. di<- 
ta miuis. 

Dictatcur. sm. a d.ctator; from L. dicta* 
torem.— Der. f/irAi/orial. 

Dietaturc, *-/ a dictature; from L. dicta- 
tn ra. 

Dieter, t-d to dictate; from L. dictate — 
1 )( r. dictt e (pai tie. .Mib^t.'. 

Diction, '•/, diction; irom L. dictioncm 
— Dcr c/Vi/mmiaire 

f Die ton, a 'lavmg, byc-vvord, a wonl 
coirnjicd horn L. dictum. It .,s a dunbiel 
ot dlt 

Didactique, adj. didactic; from Gr. 6t- 

^'(IRTiKuS. 

DierAso, \f. di.eresis; from Gr. biaipfCis. 

Diese, sm. (Mns.) diesis, a s!iar[>; odj. sliarp; 
iMiii (Jr aifrrts , — Der dh\n . 

Didte, \f. (t) a diet, assvniblv; from I., 
diaeta*, an a''senib!y on .i tixed day, whic h 
IS the (Jr, biniTo: {2) diet (food, etc.). 

Dictetique, odj. that wli ch concetns tie 
diet ; Irom (Jr. ^.lairi/TUCus. 

DlFl', sm. (Jod ; in iheO.iths of a.d. 842 Dt '<> , 
fioin ]. deiis. From ()th'Cc*nt. deo comes 
modc-rn dun For the changes ot this word 
see ^ 56, where tbe-v are considered in full. 
— Dcr ai/o'u lilt A Dteu), for d Dien ' 
wliuh was the complete form ot the phrase 
in () Fr. 

Diiranier, va. to dc*ramc; from L. diff.a- 
mare — Der. c/u/iimateur, dijfani.aooc, 
(////hmation. 

Difference, s/. a dnicrencc ; from L. diffcr- 
c*.itm— Der dt^pi rt nWer 

Different, adj. ditferent ; from L. differ- 
entem. DiJViniul is .simply an orthogi i- 
phic alteration ot the woid 

Differer, im. (Di to put c-tf, defer; (2) to 
diiier trom F, d . ffert e. 

Difficile, ndj. dillieult. Itonblcsome, steep 
(of paths'); trom L, dillie ilis. — Der. 
(hjficiU ment. 

Difficulto, "f a dilheiilty; from L. ditli- 
( ultateni —Der. dijicidtmux. 

fDifforme. adj. deformed; introd 111 
i;th cent bom \t. dij-'anne 25').— Der 
dtjfnrmiXQ, diJ-anHQV. 

Diffraction, '/. ditliaction (of light); from 
L. diffrac tionem. 
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DiffUS, aiij. ditl'iise; fiom L. dift’usus.— 
— I )eT . (hlfui'\ou 

Digerer, va to digest; tumi L. digererc. 
DKiKSTK, a dii’cst, collrcliou t»t' deci- 
sions; frMin L. digesta^-a work arrange ^ 
in order Digesta, is a «./«/. ukm (a^| 
was oftMi the case^ \ox a / as is m lii ' 

by O Fi being teni. | 

Digestif, adj. digestive; horn L. digcs-j 
tivns*. ; 

Digestion, digestion; from L. diges-: 

t ion cm j 

Digitate, sf. fox-glove, digitalis ; in botanii al j 
hit (i, git alls purpurea. 

Digue ltd/, worthy; from L. digmis — 

I r (//g//ement 

Dignite. /. a dignity; from F. iliginta- 
tein — Her. di<:nt\i\Tt.' 

Digression, a digression; from L. di-' 
gressionem. ' 

DIGUR, cf. an embankment, bank. O. Kr.j 
dicquey a word of Geini. origin, Nelli liyd' 
27) — Der. eiif/zgi/er. 

Dilacerir, m. to ddareiare, tear in pieces; 
from L dilacerarc 

Dilapider, ixi to dilapidate, W'aste; fioni 
L. dll apidare. — Der. dtl<iptdAi\o\\, ddajul' 
atenr 

Dilator, vn. to dilate, from F dilitarc 
It is a doi.blet of dtlityrt\ q v — Der. <ld<{/- 
alioii, 

Dilatoire, adj. dilatory; from L. di la- 
ton us. 

Dilection, ^/. affection; from L dilcc-' 
t i 0 n c m . 

Dilemme, sm, a diicnuna; from L. di-| 
lemma. ' 

t Dilettante, sm. a dilettante, amateur;' 
from h, ddettante (§ 25). — Dn. diletUml- . 
isme. 

Diligence, '/.diligence; fromL. dill gent i.i. 
Diligent adj. diligent; fiom L. d'lligeii- 
teni — Der. ddi^enti:x. \ 

Diluvien, adj. dihivian ; as if from a sup- 
posed L diliivianus* from diluvium. — i 
Der. wwXidltluvien. j 

DIMANCIIE, am. Sunday. O. Fr. diemenchi\ \ 
from L. dies-dominica, tin Lord’s Day, j 
in St. Augustine and TertnUian. Domin- ' 
ica loses Its penult, i regnlailv (§ 5i\i 
and becomes domin’ea Die-dominica 
having thus become die-domin’ea, loses 
medial d (see § i 2o\ and becomes O. Fr 
diemenche, whence dnnnnche. For CO, — clip 
see §§126 and 54; fur \n=^€n see § 72: 
en — an is a very rare changi’,sce §65,note i 
DIME, s /. tithe; formerly dii> 7 ne, It. decima, 


from L. decima (found in Varro). B6- 
cima loses Its i regularly (§ an<l is 
contr<l. to doc’ina, whence di^vie. For 
e = I see § 5() , lor 0 -- s see atnifir ; for the 
loss of at a latir time, see § I4S, lJuiip 
IS .1 (’oiibUt ot dratne, q.v. — D< r dinivx 
Dimension, s/, dunension; from L. di- 
me ns 1 one m. 

Diininuer, va. to diminish; fiom L. di- 
nuniierc. 

Diminution, / dimnmtion ; Irom L.di- 

ininutioncni. 

Dinde, 'f. a tnikcy ; a w<)r<! of hist, on 
l§ ggk ahl'icv. ot tlie phr.ise xjthne d'lnde. 

Dei. difuhm (A'/o/oimeaii. 
dNfK, vn to dine; fminerly dinner, in 91I1- 
ceiit. Lat disiiaro *, in till Vatu an Gh-ssi 
Origin unknown, Fcr loss ot s ste § I4S 
— Dir. dinrr ( mu ,). 

Diocese, .'//I a diocese: fiom I., diocesis. 

found in 'rcrliilhan. — Dt r (/mcts.im. 
Diphthongue. /. a diphthong; from L. 
diphthmigus. 

Diplomato. su;, a d'plomatist. See r/;- 
f lt'ane — Dii dt/ I')}n(U\u, di/ 

DipldniO, s;,v adqilonia; from L. diplorii i. 
--Der dll I'an.ilii. 

Diptyques <m. pL a diptvrh; from L. 

<liptV( lia, Irom Or hiXTTv\us 
DlKi. xa. to .-ay; from J,. dicore. Di- 
coro c'Mitrd legnlativ sP 'nto dic'rc% 
Ih coim s (/rre b\ cr - r, see s I 29 and lunir 
— Der. dire ( sm ), (ontid/zrc. nvdn‘(\ dc- 
dire tnan./rr, h« n/r, lekr/v.kn, i/^seur.(//st:iisi . 
Direct, (!(// (hrtP; fiom L. directiis. It 
IS a t’oi.hlet of droif. <] v. 

Directeiir, sm 1 dirtrtor; from L. dircc- 
torern (deriv. of d 1 rectus') 

Direction, s/ dir-dion; from L. direi- 
1 1 oiiern. 

Directoire, sni. a directorv; as it fnnn .1 
supposed L. directormin * (drriv'. of d1- 
r e c t o r "i 

Diriger, va. to direr t ; froni I,, dirigere 
Dirimant, ndj. inv ahd.itmg ; from L. din- 
nicntern, pres, part of diriniere. 
Discerner. vn. to discern; liom L. dis- 
( ei Here. — Der f/Fccracment. 

Disciple a dnni le; trom L discipulus 
Discipline, /. dmqiline; from L. dnsci- 
pli na —Der. dtx i/ liuvXy di'^cij hn.axc. 
Discontinuer, va. to discontinue. See 
cant in Iter. 

Disconvenance, s/. want of proportion, 

sii.t.iblcness. See convenance. 
Disconvenir, vn. not to agree m a thing, 
reluse, be unsuitable. See convenir. 



DISCORDER — DISSONER . 



piscorder, vn. to he in 1 state of <!isap;rce- 
incnt Iroio L. (1 1 s( () r <1 ,i r e.- -Dtr discord 
(verbal subvt ), discnrdAwi ( whence discord- 
a nee). 

Piscordo, (liscf)rc]; from L. (Jiscor^lja. 
i ISCOlJRlK, vn, to ext'afiatc, discourse; 
from L. disciirrcre for ch.miMS see 
( ourir .--\)kX . (it \ir. 

PisCOUra. '•m. a discourse: from L. discnr- 
sus, touixl in the Tluo.iosim Tode in tint 

Diacrot, (7^// <lis(rect; from I. (iis(r«'lus. 
Piacrotioil, sf, disiretUHi. distinction; tioni 
I, <i 1 s(' r et i on c m — l)«i discr> t>on\\,urc. \ 
DlSC'ldpor, vn torxcnlj'ate; Iroin L <iis- ' 
rnlpare * coiiipd. of t ulpare 
Discusaiori, '/. a discussion, from L. dis- 
nssioncm. 

UlSCUtor, vn, to discuss; from L, dis- 
( uterc. — Her. discutxhlc, nuZ/xo/.CiMe. 
Pisert. n<// clo']iient ; from L diserlus 
IM^l T I'K. sf. dearth Oii^in lU known 

Piagrfice, f, dhgncc. bn r^o-MCt Dcr, 

(//''^'■rncier. 

PiagracieUX, Oilj ungraceful, inicormly. 
S( e f^rncuKX 

DISJOINDRK, V'l to disioin ; from L. clis- 
juiiKore. For chaiiLH'- su j-.m./rr, 
Pisjonctlon, disjunction; fioiu I., dis- 
1 unction cm. 

Pisloquer, v/r to I’isloca’c , from dis 'see 
di-] and loi are Di Ifyftnr {iro; t.rly rntans 
to <iisplace; so dish'iucr le hr. is, is to 
throw the arm out oi j<unt — Dci. disloc- 
at’on. 

Dlbl’AKAtTRK, vn, to disappear See fa- 
rnitre, — Per. r/;s/), rn! ion (lormed alter np- 

pantiori). 

Pisparate, ndj mcongiuous ; from L. dis- 
paratiis (in Hoethiusi. 

Pisparit^, f. nuongimly Ste/irnVc'. 
Pisparition, sf. dis tpp< arancc. Slc r//s- 
fnniffre. I 

Pispendieux. nd;, expensive, biiulensorne ; 

trtmi L. disperidiosns. i 

Pispenser, va. to dispense distribute; from 
L. dispensare, to gr.int, whence dispenser 1 
({e~\o give permisMon to one not to do 
something, grant dispensation to. Dis[en$er\ 
IS a doublet of depenser, q. v. — Per dispense 
(verbal subst.), dispensAtmn, dispens,iXc:m. 
Disperser, va, to <iisperse; from L. dis- 
persare* a deriv. of dispersus, panic, of 
dispergerc. 

Dispersion, dispersion; from L. dis- 
pers loncm. 

Disponible, adj. disposable ; as if from a 


supposed L d i^ponibilis *, deriv. of dis- 
)’onere. 

DISPOS, ndj. disposed ; from L. dispo.sittis 
b'T loss of tlie last two atonic syllables, s( c 

.50, 5^* 

Disposer, v/7 to dispose. See/oser. — Per. 
ludisjoscr. 

Disposition, sf. a disposition; frcin L. 

<1 |^posll loncni. — Der. dispositd. 
Disproportion, sf. disjiroportion. Sfe- 

(rr)p()rltnn 

Disputer, vn to dispn'e; from L. dispu- 
tarc. — Uttx. dispute (^verbal swhsX.), ilisjut- 
able. 

PisqUO, sm a disc; from L. discus. It 

a d<'iii>Ict of (Mo, q V 

Disquisition, f a diMnnsition ; from L. 

d 1 s q III s 1 1 1 o n c m 

Dissection, sf. a dis=ectmn; from L. dis- 

( tioiiem 

Pissemblablo, ndj un ikc (> f two or more 

' b',c( 1'.). Scv S( mhhihjp 

Piss6miner, vn. to d'^sem uate, spread 
.ihro.id: from L disseniinare — Der. <h-.- 
-cw//Mtion, 

Dissension, sf. dissension; from D. dis- 
seiisioncm. 

Pissentiment, sm. dis-'Cnt. Sec scuUmeut 
Pissequer, vn. to dissect ; I'miji L di'^'-e- 
< are. 

Dissertation, f. a di'Sertation ; from L. 
d is,.crtationcm. 

Pisserter, vn to nuike a dissertation ; from 
L. <1 1 vsertare. 

Dissidence. \f. di^salcnce, di>agreement : 
Iroin D. dissidcntia 

Dissident, ad), dissidint; from L. dissi- 
dt, litem. 

Dissimilaire, ndj. dissim'lar. See.wvn/nrre 
Dissimulation, sf (hsMumlation , from I . 

d ^siiniilat loiiem.-— Der. dissimnlafrwx 

Dissimuler, va. to dissimulate; from D 
d 1 ^ s 1 III ii 1 a r e . 

Dissipateur, sm. a dissipator, spender ; 

from D. dissipatorern. 

Dissipation,,/ dissipation; from L, dissi- 
pation em. 

Dissiper, vn. to dissipate; fr( m L. dissi- 
pate. 

Dissolu, ndj, dissolute ; liom L. dlsso- 
Intus. 

Dissolution, sf. dissolution; from L. di<^- 
‘iolntionem. 

Dissolvant, dissolvent ; from L. dis- 
solventem. 

! Dissoner, vn. to be dissonant; from D. 
' dissonare. — Der. dissonant, dissonance. 
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DISSO UDRE — DOG UE. 


DlSSOUr/RF.t/rt. to dissolve; from L. dissol- 
vore. ] or solvoro »= see ah'-omitt'. 

Dissiiader, va. to dis-'iiado; tium L. dis- 
suade 1 e . 

Dissuasion, s/. dissuasion; fiom L. dis- 
su asioiiem. 

Distance, sf dislaixe; from L. distaiitia. 

Distant, (U/J. distant; from L. dislaiiteni. 

Distendre, ro. to distend; trum L. dis- 
! eiidere. — Dtr. i//s/^//sioii. 

Distiller, m. to d snl ; from L. distillarc. 
— Der (/r'-^/Z/atenr, di-tilLiinm. 

Distinct, (hij. distinct; from L. dis- 
1 1 net us. 

Distinctif, (u!j. distinctive; from L. dis- 
tllictivus. 

Distinction, sf. distinction; from L dis- 
li 10 tionem. 

Distinguer, va. to distinguish ; from L. 
d 1 s 1 1 11 g u e r e . 

Distique, '■m. a distich; from L. di$- 
tichus, 

Distorsion, '/. distortion; from L. dis- 
tort ion em. 

Distraction, </ distraction; from L. dis- 
Iractionem. 

DIS'I'KAIRK, va. to distract; from L. dis- 
trahere For changes see /raire. 

DlS’lRAl'r, nilj. <!isiiacted; horn L. dis- 
tractus. For ct - a see § uo. 

Distribuer, I'w to distubute , fiom L dis- 
li , l)ner('. 

Distributeur, sm. a distubntcr , fiom L. 
distnh ntoi cm. 

Distriblltif, (vlj distributive; from L. 
(list! ibut 1 viis from distribucrc. 

Distribution, sf. disinbution ; trom L. 
d I s t r 1 b u 1 1 o n c m . 

District, sm. a liistrict; from medieval L. 
districtum, a territory under one jniis- 
diction. Di'^tritt is ,i doublet oiditroU, q v. 

DFF, .sm. a saying, ni,i.\ini ; j). p. of dire, q.v. 
It is a doublet of du!<jn, <]. v. 

Dithyrambe, .sm. a dnhyiamb; from L. 
(i 1 thyrambus. 

H'DitO, eu/r; ditto; from It. e/tV/o. 

Diurnal, err//, dinrn.il , trom L, diiirnalis. 
Its dmiblct is journal, q v. 

Diurne, ad], diunnil; from L. diurnus. 
Its doiil'let is ]Our, q v. 

Divaguer, vn. lo W.mdcr hither and tliitlicr; 
trom L. divagari. — Der. divn^nUou. 

fDi V an, sm. a divan ; of Oriental origin, Ar. 
dtouann (§ ;^i). Its doublet is douane, q. v. 

Dive, adj divine; fmm L, diva. 

Diverger, vn. to diverge; from L. diver- 
gere. 


'Divers, adj. diveisc; fiom L. di versus. 

I Diversifier, i/n. to diveisity; as it Uom i 

! supposed L. divcrsi ficare ckiiv. wt 

I di versus. 

i' Diversion, 5/ a diveision; fiom L. divei- 
1 sionem 

Diversitb, .s/l a diversity; from L, liiver- 
^ sit .item. 

Divertir, va. to turn aside, divert; fiom 
L. diveitere. Oer i/r I'cr/isseiiu nt. 

' Dividendo. sm .1 divniend; fiom L. divi- 
! denda. fiom d iv idere. 

' Divin, (/</; <!ivine; trom L. diviiuis. Its 
j doublet is ilfi in. q. v. 

i Divination, -s/. divination; from L. divin- 
I ationcm. 

' Divinite, sf. divnnly; fiom L. divnu- 
' t.item. 

Diviser, t'fi. to divide : from L, divisan' 
lis doublet IS (/ri'/scr. q v. 

' Diviseur, sm. adivisor. horn F di\ isoi cm 
I Divisible, adj. divisible; trom L. divis- 

j 1 bi 1 IS 

[Division, f a division; from L. divis- 
! lonem. 

Divorce, 'm aduorie; from F divortinm. 
Divisoiro. ad;, divsory . a Fr. derivative 
liom F. divisor. l's>i the tt rinm.ition -o.o e 
' sve ^ 27,;,. 

Divulguor, lYt. to divulge; from L. divnl- 

giro. 

j DIX, tinni. adj. ten : from F. docern. Fiir 
1 o-i see § ; for soft c s x see §§ 

129. 149.— Dor. dizaw, dtz.ooo, dixuiwe 
j (ot vvliieh the doublet is dliue^ 

'Docile, adj docile, tioni F. docilis. 
Docility, s/. docilitv ; fiom 1.. doi 1 lit. item 
:i Dock, sm. a <lo( k , tin ]'!ii;'I d<iclc 28]. 
Doctc, m//. hanitd ; trom F. doctus. 
Docteur, ^m. a doctor ; trorn F. doctorc m 
I )er. doctor.a, dndar.A 

Doctrine, f doctrine; from F. doctrina. 
Document, sm. a doi mnent ; from F. 

documentum. — Der. d<.cumtnt.i\XL\ 
DODU, adj. plump Origin nnkuovvn. 
tDoge, sm. a doge; from It. doge. Its 
d<uiblet IS due, q. v — Dir. i/ogat, 
Dogmatique, adj. di>gmatic ; from F. 
‘logm.iticus. 

Dogmatiser, vn. to dogmatise; from F. 
dogni.iti'/are. 

Dogmatiste, .sm, a dogmatist ; from F. 
dogin.itista. 

Dogino, sm. a dogma; from L. dogma. 

1 Dogue, sm a dog ; from Engl, dog (§ 28). 
Gros chien d' AngleUrre, says Menage in the 
17th cent. 



DOIGT — DORLOTER. 
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DOIGT, sm. a from L. digitus. 

Digitus, rcgul.irly control, (sec § 51) 
Hilo dig tus, bctoriHs by (hanging 

i into oi, see § 74. Don^f is a doub ct of 

df, q. V. — Dtr. (Aj/g/cr. doi^t\{:T. 

Dol, '•in. oo/i iiigc; iroin L. dolus. 

DOLKANCK, s/. ('oiiiglaml, gritf; formed 
from the 0. ir j'.iit. pies, d'lleant, whieh 
indicates a lost ^trh doloier or doleicr^ 
a deriv. of doluir. 

DOLKNT, adj. MilKrnig; from L. dolon- 
tom. 

Doler, vn. to (liip an adze; from L. 
do] are. 

tDolliir, sm. a dollar; the bug!, dullar 

\ jS 

f Dolman, '•m a hussar’s coat ; a word of 
Mai'var ongin, llungarian dolman (§ 2 (j). 
See\^ 7,3 

t Dolmen, sin. a dolmen; a word of 
Low Bieton p.iio;s, iutroil. into Fr. towards 
the end of the I'^th cent From rcruibh 
toll, a hol(. and men, a stone (§ Ipl, 

DGLUIRK, 'f an ad/e. ( >. Fr. daho're, 
fio;n L. doliitona (m Vein tins]. ‘<nm 
Sd'iii ilu;s It doliitonns.’ for a e see 
§51,4: for lo'.s ot mtd'al t St e § 1 1 7 lor 
-oria - -00 e '>ee § , doUon e ■- d<,h.tre 

is a r.ire i li mge 

DOM. sm. l<ud ; fonn L, doniTiiu.s, whi< li is 
dotnnus in M\t[i! M<rt)v. dotument'-. 
For lo.ss of i ‘‘te § 51 ; tor run - w set 
§ 16S Jhun i>i a tiouhht ot ilame,'] v 

DOMAIN!-, 'in. domatn ; Irom L domi- 
muin. Fori <0. vt < n abo m (Ai/g/ic tri>m 
durno. see ///n;'/' lo/c — Der, d<>m<m A. 

tDoinO, s;?/ a dome, intitxl. about tie 
15th cent from It. dm, mo 2O, 
Domostieitc, -/ t'omcstuity, from L 
doineslicitati in *. 

Domestique, ad/, domestic; from L. do- 
mest icus. 

Domicile, on. a domicile; from do- 
micihnin. " Dtr. domuah.vii.', domicd\cx. 

Dominateur. sm. a dommalor; Irom L. 
domiuatoicm. 

Domination. '•/. domin.atioii ; from L. 

dominationem. 

Dominer, va. to dominate; from L. donii- 
n.iri. 

Dominical, ndj. dominical; from L. do- 
minical i.s, der. from dominus. 

t Domino, sm. a domino; the Sp. do- 
mino, a black hood worn by priests (§ 26). 

Der. domino (a g.inie composed of pieces 

of ivory, backed with black, and, so far, 
resembling a domino). 


DOMMAGE, sm. damage: origin dly (/.7mcr(ge, 
from a .sn; posed L. damnaticum di_r. 
from damnum. For mn- mm -m su- 
§ tor (1^ 0 see § 54 note 2, and dame 

I. Littru throws doubt 011 tins origin bir 
the Word, and thinks that domma/j/e is not 
the .same word with O. fr. damage. — Der. 
domniagr.ihVi, Ai ilommagtx, cii(/om?«ngcr. 
DOMIMLR, va. to daunt; from !>. domi- 
tdre, contrd. regularly (sec § 52) mt • 
dom’tare : the intercalated p is euph'imi, 
as in the Fiigiisli tnnl't.- Dlt. domgtcwi. 
(/ow/i/able, in(/o/////ahle. 

Don, sw, a gilt; irnin L. donum. — Der. 

</o;/ation, (/'wodcur, d<,n'x\.ivt. 

DON(’, adv. then; apha rt "is of O, Fr. ndonr, 
Adfjtic is fiom L. ad-tunc, rompd. ot 
tunc. [Oi possibly from do-unquam. 
Liltrc.] For u — o see § qS 
D0NJ()\, sm. a doipoii, lower. Prov. 
domlmhon, finm imdkval L. domni- 
onom^. a tower which dominates, whieli 
frc.in dominionem <0 th< iru gular loss oi 
tin atonic i (si^e ^ 5.O being auounted h>r 
by the earlier contraction ot dominus nro 
domnus, ac'corduig to § 51, Domini- 
onom o a denv. of dominium. For mu 
m (domionem'i sec ^ ibS; for io^;c 
see § ()S whence domjnn ; for m-n, 
uIhiho donjon, see § ibo. 

DONNER, i' r. to give; from L. donarc 
For n-r/n cp. inimicus, ennemi . — Dir. 
donnoG (partic sul'St.N (/onneiir. 

DON!', /'/-on. CO//;, from. whom, of whuh. 
wli ise. In Marot i/’omf. from L. de-unde. 
the (t\inoh meaning of winch was retained 
III the fr of the 17th cent as Curneihe- 
us( It in N.( . V. 2: Le Mont .\ventin, dont 
il I'aurait vn Jaire une lumriUle dc'cente. 
Foi II St I § (;S. 'Idle seeiuid d heie 
beioiiKs t, as m subindc, soui tnt, § 121. 
f Doiizelle, -/ a d.moel; miiod. in ibih 
edit, from It. dnnzella 25k Donzelle 
is a dv'iiblet of danomtUe, q. v. 
i'Dorade, a dorado, gold-fish; introd, 
from I’rov. daurada (§ 24V Davrada 

signifies rightly ‘gilded’ (Joneb I'trtt'C. of 
Prov. verb danrar, from L. dcaurare. 
Dorade is a doublet of dnto'e 
DORFNAVANT, adv henceforward. A 
phrase rather than an adv. -d'hore m avnn!, 
from (tills') hour oiiw.ards. See de'orinai' 
DORFR, va. to gild; from L. deaurare 
(in Seiiecab Deauraro, contrd. regularly 
into d’aurare, becomes dorer. For au -^ 
o sec § T07. — Dcr. (/oreiir, dodorer. 
DORLO'TFR, va. to coddle. Ongui unknown. 

k 



DORMIR — DRA1\ 


DORMIR, vn. to sleep; from L, dormire. 
— Dcr. Jor/wcur, donncust, vwdonmr. 

Dorsal, adj. dors,il; troin L. dorsalis*, 
from dorsum. 

DORTOIK, sm a bedroom, dormitory ; from 
L. dormitorium. Dormitorium. r. mi- 
larly coiurd dorm toriiiin, 

becomes dor'toriuin O'or loss ot mcoi.d 
m see Hist Gram. p. 8l), and then d<.>toir 
by torium -/oir, see § 233. 

DOS, 0/1. ti e b,ick. fr -m L. do.s.sum. a 
form lound for dorsum m inscr.ptions 
of the Kmpire. bur see § ibS.— - 

Der. </o^sier, ai/o'Ser. 

Dose a/ a dose; iruin Gr. Sdrrts. — Der, </os. r. 

DOSSIER, sin. back (of seats, etc.), a bundle 
of papers labelled on the baek , from dos, 
q. V. 

Dot, sf. a dowry; from L. dotem. — Der. 
do(Qi (which is a doublet ot duuer, q v.), 
(io/al. 

Dotation, sf. a dotation; from L. dota- 
tion cm. 

DOUAIRE, sm. a dowry; from L dota- 
rium. For loss of medial t see § 117; 
tor 0 = 0?/ see § 76. — Der. 

tDouane, f. custom-house; inlrud, to- 
wards the 15th cent, from It. doaiui, old 
form of do<((in<i 25). Lhnuiue is a 
doulilet of divan, q. v. — Der. ?/o?/o'//)c 1. 

DOUBLE, adj, double ; from L. daplu.s. 
For u = o?/ see § Qo ; for p^/» ee 
§ III.— Dcr donhltT. (\vdonhltx. re</o?//'/cr, 
doublet, doublure. 

t Double n, '??? a doubloon ; introd. friun 
Sp. douhlon f§ 26), 

DOUCET, adj mild. See doux. 

DOUCEUR, "/. sweetness; from L. dul- 
edrem. For ul^o?/ see § 157; for 

o^en see § 79. — Der. doucertux, duucer- 
eusement. 

tD OUChe, sf. a douche, bath; introd, 
in l6th cent, from It. doccia (§ 25).— 
Der. doncin^x. 

DOUELLE, sf. an archivolt. See douvp. 

DOUER, va. to endow; from L. dotare. 
bor loss of t see § 117; for o — ou see 
§ 76. Douer is a doublet of c/o/e?*. 

DOUILLE, s/. a socket; from L. ductile*, 
used in medieval Eat. for a eulven; thus we 
have ‘ ductilis aquae’ in a Chartulaiy of 
1016. For ductile - /fo?/?//^ see andouille. 
Douille is a doublet of ductile, q. v. 

DOUILLET, adj. joft, ilowny, effeminate; 
dim. of O, Fr. douille (soft, tender), whuli 
IS nom L ductilis For ductilis -tfo/ziLe, 
see andouille . — Dcr. douillettemewX. 


DOUEEUR, \f. pain; from L. doloroni. 
For accented o-eii see § 79; for atonic 
O -= ou sec § 7 ^’- 

DOUEOURbR'X. adj. painful, sorrowlul, 
grievous; fio.n L. dolorosua. b\)r 
-osu8~-n/x see § 229; for atonic 0 = 0?/ 
see § 76. 

DOUI.OIR (SE\ vfr. to mourn, grieve; from 
E. doldre. bur 6 -ou see § 76; tur 
e ot ste § fit. — Der, ilcuil (t). Er. deul. 
vcrbil subst, ot liol'iir). bor O - c// see § 
DGU'l ER. 1'/? to ih'iibt. Cat. duhtar, trum 
E. dubitaro Eoi loss oi i m dubitai'e 
see ^ 52 , for u - on see § 90 ; for bt t 
see § 16s — Dei. ffok/f (vert>al subst.), t/o/i/- 
eu\. \edouttr 

DGUVK, v/, stave (of casks). Origin nn- 
kiioun. — Dcr (/o?/elle (tor (/u/z-r-W/e). For 
loss ot V S( e aicul 

DOlEX, <?(/; sweet, soft. O. Fr doio. oiigin- 
al!y doh. fri-m L. diilci.s. Foi ul 0/ see 
j § 97; for (d^ou see § 157 ; inr c a see 

Der .\douc\r.douc\.t.domKd\Ue 
DOUZE, ndj. lwel\e. from E duodecim, 
by legnl.ir contr of duodociin into 
duod’ciin, see § 31. b'.ir uo ~ 0 see 
deux \ tor d’c — c see § if>S, tin o-~nn 
see § 76; ti-r c -z see aiv.un '. — Dcr. douz- 
leine douz.\ou 

DOYEN, sm a dean ; from T. decanus. For 
loss ot nieiti il C see § I 2 (^ , for 0 -to see 
j § hi ; tur -anus -cn s« e § 19^. Der 

i f/oVf7/ne 1 u Im h is .1 liunblet of (/e’en/mg q. \ i. 

Drachme, '/ .1 drachma; trom L. diath- 
m.i. 

jtDrjlgee f asngaiplmn; iiitr«al through 
I Piov. drnot'a (§ 24 , troin It r/vggen — ■ 

I Der, dra[(t'o\T. 

I DRAGEON, sm. (Bot ) a sucker; a word of 
j Germ, origin, Goth dradjuti (§ 20E 
DR.\GON, sm. a dragon ; Horn L. dra- 
conem. For q g see § 129 — Der. 
dragon (a dr.igoon ), (/rnfro/iiie, (/n?/7r)/made 
'I'D r Ug U e, a/, a drag, dreiigc ; introd trom 
Eng drag 28). — Der. draguer, dragueur. 

tDrainer, va. to drain, mtrod. fiom 
I Eng. fAmo? ^ 2S). — Der i/rm/iagc. 

I Draniatiqu©, adj. dramatic; from !>. dra- 

i maticus 

Dramaturge, sm. a dramatist, playwright ; 

! from Gr. bfio fxarovp’yos. 

Drame, sm. the dram.i ; from L. drama. 

I DRAF, .s?;;. cloth ; fiom L. drappum *, found 
j in the Capitularies of Charles the Great. 

I Origin unknown; though it is clearly of 
Germ, origm (§ 20) — Dcr. draper, dral '\et, 
drapi.r\e. 
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DRAPEAU, sm. an tiWm ) ; originally stuff, 
r.ig ; dim. of drnp^ q v. 

DrastiqUO, adj. drastic; from Gr. hpaan- 

fCiiS. 

DRECHh, sf. malt. O. Kr. dre^che^ crnslicd 
t)arlcy» which is Low L. drjxscu.s*, coming 
from O.ll.G. drascan (io thresh corn m 
a barn). For a-e? jce § 54; lor loss of 
■> ste § 14!^. 

DRFSSKR, i>(/. to ertrt, set up, .irrange. It. 
drtzziire^ dtrizzan-f, liom L. cirictiare*, a 
verb derived (roin driclus, a form explaimd 
under drott, <), v. 1 or -ctiare (cciare) — 
see § 2()\ , tor i -^e sec § 72. — Der. 
(/rt’s^oir, xedre ^cr. 

DRII.LK, s/. ( I ) rag (for paper-making), (2) 
a drill, of (leim. origin, from Dw.dnllen, to 
drill in br)th senses (§ 20), (3) a soldier, 
comrade; of Germ, origin, 0 . H.G. dni^il, 
a servant, lad (§ 20). 

tDrOgman, sm. a dragoman; in Ville- 
hardoum dru^hifnanf^ It. drajj^uvuvnid, a 
word of Eastern origin, introd. from Con- 
slaiitinojile by the (husadcr*;, wlu) had bor- 
rowed It from the nicdie\al Gr ^ipayuviuavn^^ 
an interpreter (§ 30). its doid>let is 

truihtment, <}. v. 

DROGl'E, '/. a drug, Of Gem. origin; 
Du. droog, dry (§ 20). — Dtr. drof'uisw^ 
droLmvt. 

DRtHrUK, \f. the game of drogiu* (pl.iyi<i by 
soldiers and sailor'). Orgin unknown. 

DROl'P, '/;i. right; from L. directum, 
which came to have tlie sense ot instice or 
right. (Thus we find ' directum laccre ’ for 
‘to do jiistRe' in the Formulae ot M.iu iiltus.) 
DirectU8 becomes dirictus m med. Eat. 
dricuments, as in ‘ et iiifro hi c d< bet Jiaberc* 
dirictum ’ (for c i see § 59) . dirictum 
was coiitrd. to drictum, as in the Capiin- 
l.iries of Charlc' iheGrr.it, 'Ft |>ui' pc'r 
drictum ct lecem fecis'ent’; lastl\ dric- 
tum hccunus droif, by ict into otf, sec 
attrait and Hist. Gram. p. 50 ; cp. str ictus, 
itroit . — Der. droitnxi^. 

DKtJl'F, (idj. straight, right; from L. direc- 
tus. For shauges st c above. l)i oit is a 
douhiet of direct, (|.v.-— Dtr. .xdroit 

tDrdle,ritf;. droll; a knave, sharp rogue. 
Formerly droUe. Of Scand. origin, iroin 
O. N. troll, an odd great cieatine, through 
Dn. drol, cp. Engl, droll. — Der. drolciic, 
f/rd/es'^e, drahuque. 

Dromadaire, sm. a dromed.iry ; from L. 
dromadarius, from L. dromadem. 

DRU, adj. Hedged, vigorous, thickset; ot Celt, 
origin, Kynir. drud, vigorous (§ 19). 


Drtlido, s>m. a druid; of Celtic origin, from 
Irish druidh (§ 19), through L druides, 
(pi.) — Der. druidtssc, r/n/rV/isriie. 

Drupe, sm. (Bot.) driijie; from L. drupa 
(propi rly the olive). 

Dryade, s/. a dryad ; from L. dryadern. 
DU, art. m. of the. O. Fr deu, originally del, 
which IS a coiitr. of de le. Del becomes 
1 deu bv softening / into u; see § 1^7. 

DIJ, sm. due, duty ; formerly deu, p. p. of 
I devfur used substantively. Under boire 
j we have shown how there might be a 
barluioms debutus as p, p. ot debere 
Debutus becomes du by loss ot b, see 
§113; and by utus - u, see § 201 ; hence 
deu, atterwards contrd. to du. — Der. du- 
ineiit (Ironi fern, due and suflix ment). 
Dubitatif, adj. duhitatlvc, expressive of 
doubt; from ]. diibitati vus. 

DUG, sm. a duke ; from L. ducem. Its 
doublet is doge, <). v. 

tDucat, sm. a ducat; from It. ducaio 
(§ 25). Its doublet IS duchf. — Der. ducatvn. 
DUCHE, sm. a duchy. See due. 

Dl/CHKSSE, s/. a duchess. Sec due. 
Ductile, ad;, ductile; from L, ductilis. 

Its doublet IS douille, q.v. — Dtx. dncttl\\.(\ 
i'Dudg'ne, s/. a duenna; from Sp. due/~a 
(§ 26). Its doublet is dame, q. v. 

Duel, sm, a duel ; from L. duel him. — Der. 
duelWsXt. 

Dulcitier, rrz to dulcify, sweeten; from a 
su{>posed L. dulcificare 
DUNE, sf, a down ; of Celtic origin, Irish dun, 
a lull 19), 

+ Duo, bin. a duet ; the It duo (§ 25). 
DUPF), sf. a dupe ; the O. Fr. name for the 
hoofoe, a bird easily caught; prob. onoiiM- 
top. 3|) — Der. dupex, c/i//>Lne, duptxn. 

fDuplicata, sm. a duplicate, a Fat. word ; 

neul. pi. of dupheatus, p.p. of duplicare. 
Duplicite, /. duphc-ity ; from F. diiplici- 
tatom. 

DUR, adj. hard; from F. durus. — Der. 

et<^ tE- duritatem), r///nllon, duren. 
DURCIR, va. to liardcn a thing ; vn. to grow 
hartl. See dur. 

DURER, vn. to endure, last ; from F durare. 
— Der. (iwrec (partic. snh't ), dur Mil. dur- 
able. 

DUVET, sm. dinvn, wool, nap; from F. du- 
metum, thiough a form dubetum*, 
whence duvet ; tor b = i' see § 1 1 3 - [Fittre 
recognises no such origin, and is doubtless 
right in calling it a Germ, word (§ 20), 
O. N. dann, dow-n ; though the p.os.ige 
from dunel* to duvet is not explained.] 

K 2 
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Dynamique, >/. dynamics ; from Gr. Sura- j Dyspepsio. sf. dyspepsia ; from Gr. 

^ nfipla. 

Dynastie sf. a dynasty ; from Gr. Sum- 1 Dyssenterie, f dysentery ; from Gr. Sua- 

* ‘^repia. ^ ^ ^ 

Dyscole. adj. hard to please, ill-tempered; DysuriO. s/. dysuria ; trom Gr. ^vtjovpia. 
from Gr. 5vaKo\os. 


E \r, f. water ; In T3th cent, eaue, earlier ewe, 
originally «‘ve faEo written eree) ; troni L. | 
aqua. Aqua becomes aqva by consonifi- 
cation of u (see janvier), thence ava by 
reduction of qv into v (see jattvier and 
s^mvre), Ava after becoming in Low Lat. 
(7th or 8th cent.) aeva, ilrops naturally to | 
i've by regular softening of ae into e (see 
§ 104). Eve soon changrd e to en (eave) ; 
cp. bt'l, beat, whence beau. Eave next 
vocalises V into u (see aurone), wdicnce eaue 
reduced to eau from the 15th cent. 

1 ' 1 L\HIR, vn. to be amazed; .in onomato- 
poelic word formed from the interj. bah I 
( § 34.) — Der. 6’6n/hssement. 

E BARBER, 1/0. to pare, scrape. See barhe. 
— Dor. d>arf)A^c. 

E^BATTRE, vn. to sport, frolic. See battre. 
— Der. chat (verb.il siibst.). 

EBAUBI, adj. wondcrstruck. P.baidn is p. p. 
of 0. Fr. tbauhir. P.hauhir means ‘ to ni.ake 
hnuhe' just as fnroucher means ‘ to make 
farouche'] O, F r, bard)e = bep^ue, stammering, 
IS from L. balbus by softening 1 into u (see 
^ § ^57V 

EBAUCHER, va to sketch out. O. Fr. es- 
baucher, to set up the balks of a building, 
thence to sketch out. See debaucher, — Der 
rbauche (verbal subst,), ebauchoir. 

£baudir, va. to make gay ; vpr. to fri^k, 
frolic. For etymology of baud see haudet. 

ifibdne, .«/. ebony : from L. ebciius. — Dcr, 
I'bemrr, rhihmlc, ebai\slex\c. 

fiBLOUIR, va. to dazzle. Origin unknown. 
— Der, eWor/issement. 

EBORGNER, va. to make blind of one eye. 
See bor^ne. 

£B 0 ULER. vn to fall (like a ball). See 
boide. — Dcr. e 7 >or//emcnt. 

£BC)URIFFE, parlic, disordered (of the hair). 
Origin unknown. 

£brancher. va. to cut off, prune, the 
branch of a tree. See branche. 


£bRANT.ER. va. to shake. See branler . — 
Dcr. chranleiuent. 

£brecher, va. to make a breach m, 
impair — See brcche. 

£bROUER (S’), vpr. to snort, sneeze. Origin 
unknown. 

tifibrouor, va. to wash (before dyeing 
a stiifO ; (10m (jerm. hruhen (§ 27). 
£bruiter. 11. to make known, noise 
about See bruit. 

Ebullition, '•/ an ebullition ; from L. cbul- 
litioneiii. 

ECACHl'R, va. to crush Hat ; formerly e^ca- 
cAer,conipd. of inti nsn c prefi \ ex ami O. Fr, 
verb cachtr, q v., in sense of to fpia^h. 
£CAILLE. f. scale, sjull. O. Fr. escaille, 
originally escalc, a woid of (lerm oiigin, 
Goth. ^C(dja, (icnn schale (§ 20). For 
initial sc~cc. see § I47. Ecatile i.s a 
doublet of e'cti/e, q v — l)er. t'cailUx, t'catll- 
ere. 

1 FCALE, f. hull (of Ix.ms, etc), shell; 
I formerly e^cale. Foi its etymology see its 
I ^ lioublet cr,iilU \ — Der n'nlvr. 

! ECARl^A'l'K, m// siaih t; t. nmcrly escar/are, 
I word of East( rn oi gm, Pus. scarlat. [It 
IS asserted, liowi vn r. ih.it the Persian word 
IS modern and derived Iroin the F'reiich 
or Spanish. Origin unknown. Litlrej. 

^ for ^c---esc^/c, see § 147. 
j F.CARt^lLl-ER, va. to open (one’s eyes, 
I ^ etc.). Origin unknown. 
jECARl, <^ 711 . a step aside, flight, digression, 
t.uilt. See rear ter. 

F.C ARTELER, vu. to qn.irtcr; formerly 
escartcler^ compd. of ex .iml cartel ; ccar- 
teler is to make intci cartel. Cartel is from 
L. quartellus dim. of quartus. For 
qu^c^ee cnr.— Der. Fcar/e/ement. 

ECARFER, va. to divert, turn aside; Littre 
remarks that the word escarter is fouml as 
early as the 13th cent., a fact which dis- 
poses at once of the supposed conncMuii 
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witli carte or It. scnrtnre, as cards were 
not ilicii invented. There are in tact two 
V(.rl)s 111 one; the older derived from ex- 
quartare* (the O. Fr. eyptarter exists), 
to set apart, put out into quarters, as of an 
army, in which sense Sairasin uses the 
phrase esenr/er Vast ; the other verb is 
more modem, and, like It. senrtare, Fn^l. 
discard, comes fioin 0 Fr. carte, a card, 
wliich from L. carta. For loss of s see 
§ 148. — Dcr. ecart (verbal subst.), ecartc, 
ecartemcnl. 

Ecchymose, sf. ecchymosis; from Gr. 

iyXVf^oucrts. 

Ecclesiastique, or//, ecclesiastical ; sm.zn 
ecclesiastic; from L. ccclcsiasti* us. 

KCKRVELE, ndj. harebrained. St c cervelle. 

ECHAFAUD, sm. a scath.id. O. Fr. e^cha- 
faud, eschaafaut ; ornnnally e^caJafaut, 
nieanuq!; first a platform whence to see a 
tourney, etc. Escada/aut, Irom Low Lat 
scadafaltiim, is (ompd. of ex and 
cadafaltum*. Cadafaltura is m Prov. 
cadafalc, \n\X,cnfafako. Cafa/alco is c ompd. 
of cata and filco: cata is dcii\ed fmm a 
Romance verb canir, to ste, wliish Iroin L. 
caplare t sc.ot nl s i; /o/ro is ot (jcrm.or’pn, 
answering to Ch II. G. jalcha, (J W htdkr 
(§ 20). Catnfilco is ['roperly a ''CalToldiiig 
whence one s('( s .a show As to changes 
from excadafalturn * to eschadafaut, 
eschaafant, escha/iiuf. — for o — ch ‘•ec § 126, 
for loss of d see § l 20 ; lor loss of s set 
§147; for 1 = ;/ see § 157. Echafaud 
IS a doublet of catafalque, (|. v. — Dcr. <c 7 m- 
/ lud.iii^t', tcha/audcT 

liCllALAS. S7n. a lath, stake; formerly es- 
chala^, cicalas; originally escara\ from L. 
ex-caratium*. Caratium, a pale <‘r 
St, ike in the Lex Laugob irdornm Si 
quis palurn, tjuod est caratium, de vite 
tulerit’), is from Gr, X'Vr Ex-caratiuni 
becomes escaras, then esch(da'>. F»»r c - ch 
'icc‘ § 126; tor r-/ see § 154; lor x — s 
see ajouter. 

ECHALOTE, sf. a shalot; formerly escha- 
lofe ; a corruption of eschalone, escalone, the 
0 . Fr. form. Escalone is from L. ascalonia 
(Pliny), For a -e sec § 54; for o-ch vee 
§ 126; for loss of ,s see § 147. The t tor n 
IS altogether irregular. See also § I 72. 

ECHANCRER, va. to hollow out, slope, cut 
m form of a chancre; troni L. ex and canc- 
rum*, a crab, canker, bor ex — es~e see 
§ 147 ; for c==>ch sec acheter and § 126. — 
Der. cchancrnxQ, 

^CHANGER, va. to exchange, barter. See 


changer. — Dcr. echange (verbal oibn ,, 
hhange’Ahk, <xhange\sic, 

^CHANSON, S 7 n. a cupbearer. O. Fr. cs- 
^hancon, from L. scantiouem * (used in 
the Germanic laws). Scantio is from 
O. H. G. scenco (§ 20). For initial sc 
e^c^ rc<^ctt § 147 ; for o — ch see § 126; 
for -tionera =~sson see § 232. 

EClIAN'l ILLON, s 7 n. a sample, pattern; 
dim of O, Fr, (chanlil. Echantil, origin, «Iiy 
eschiintil, t^cantil, is cornpd. of ex and 
O. Fr. cant (a corner, piece), which con cs 
from L. canthus. For o^ch sec § iJ>. 
— Dcr. f'cha/itillonnex. 

ECHAPPER, ra. to escape, avoid; formerly 
e-chaqer, escaper; properly to get out of 
the cape (of the cloak), thence L>y 
extension, to dee, escape. A parallel 
metaphor exists in Gr knhvtoOai ; lor 
this analogy of metaphors see § 1 5. 
The It. contirms this derivation by having 
two verbs scappare (to escape), formed 
from ex andc(i//)rt (a robe) ; and mcappare 
(to fall into), tormed from in and capja. 
See cape, chape,— \^cr. cchappce (verbal 
subst., whose d<nihlet is escapade, q. v.;, 
ec/m//'£’ment. tcha! p,\U)\xt. 

ECHARDE, v/, a prickle (lit. of a thistle\ 
sjilinicr. O. Fr. escharde, cornpd. ot cx 
and charde, winch from E. carduus. h-r 
o~ch see § 126. 

ECHARPE, sf a scarp, sling (for a broken 
arm etc ); in the middle ages, a great purse 
hung rouinl a pilgrim’s neck. Jomville 
speaks of one w'ho put m soa eseharpe 
gtuint foison d'or et d'argc 7 it. Then it 
designated the belt or band from which tl'e 
purse hung. For this change of mtauing 
see §13. P.charle,O.Vx escharpe, escherj t. 
is a word of Germ, origin, O. IL G. scherbe 
(§ 20). This Germ, word gave to Low 
Lat. a t\pe scarpa*, wlience the dun 
scnrpicclla *, which became e^carcelle 
For the regul.ir loss of i sic § ^ 2 , wdieiice 
'.carp'cella ; for -- esc - i c see § 147 . t''t 
pc— c see ciiisse. Echatpe is a doublet of 

! en'arpc. q. v. 

' ECU ARPER, va to slash, cut te) bits ; second- 
ary term, wntli change ot conjugation, ot 
O. Fr, icharpir, originally escharpir. w'hich 
from I.. excarpere, conipd. of ex and 
carpero. I'or ex — es~c see § 1471 
c = ch see §126; for e - 1 see § 59. 

ECHASSE, sf a stilt, tressel. O. Fr. eschace, 
word of Germ, origin, Du. schaats (§ 20 h 
For 3ch=esch~tch see § 147- — 
echassm. 
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^:CHAUDER, in. to scald; from L. exoal-' 
dare (in Apiciiis). For ex = fs = c see 
§ 147; for c~ch see § 126, for ol = 
see § 157 — Der. hhnmh\ tc}iaiuio\r. 

^CHAUFFKR, va. to warm, lieat. See 
chauffer . — Der^ echauffemcul xechauffer. | 

!:CHAUFF 0 URKK, s/. an allray; partic. i 
subst. of O. Fr. echauffaurer, compd. ol ex 
and 0 . Fr. chauffourer. Origin unknown. 

£CHAULER, va. to steep in lime-water. See 
chauler. 

£CHK, s/. a bait. 0 . Fr. esche, from L.esca. 
For ca^che see §§ 126 and 54. For loss 
of s see § J47* 

ECHEANCE, </, expiration, falling due (of 
bills, v.'vrc.'). See echoir. 

ECHKCS, sm. //. (O chess (2) ECHEC.sm. 
stng. a check, defeat. For such metaphorical 
seuse.s see § 1 2. 0 Fr. eschac: both the game 
and name are oriental (§ .^i), from I’ers. 
'^chah, a king, the game taking its name 
from the principal piece. From the I’ers. 
phrase sc/iarA-;/*o/ = the king is dead, comes 
the expression t'chec ei mat (rlcikniate). 
'^chec is a doublet of schah — Der. i'chtqu\cT. 

KCHELLE, sf. a ladder. 0 Fr. eu'hele, from 
E. scala. Foro = c^ see § 126, for 8C = 
e'ch = ech see § 147, for a = e -^ce § 54 
Echelle is a doublet of escalc. — Dtr. echel- 
oiiner. 

ECHEVKAU, sm. a skein, O. Fr. echevel. 
For el = eau see § 157. Echevel is \eibal 
subst of ccheveler. See echeveU'. 

^CHEVELII, fartic. dishevelled , from O. Fr. 
echeveler. Sec cheveu. 

fcCHEVIN, sm. an alderman, nidge ; formerly 
eschevin, h. scabtno, from I. scabinus*; 
a Carohngiau word of Germ, origin, from 
0 . Sax scepeno, Gcr. schffe (§ 20). For 
ca ■- see §§ 126 and =4; for sc = e.'c/t 
= tch see § I47 ; forb-?' see avani and 
§ 1 1 — Der. echevui.i^c. I'rhcvin.il. 

fiCHINE, /. a spine, chine ; formerly eseZ/me 
Prov. e^quina; of Germ, origin, 6. H. G, 
skina (§ 20). For loss of s see § 147. Its 
doublet is esquine 

ECniQUlER, sm. a chess-board, exchequer. 
See tehees. 

Echo, sm. an echo ; from L. echo. 

ECHOIR, vn to fill to, become due ; formerly 
eschoir^ from L. excadere *. For ca 
dere — cAojV see choir — Der. ^ch^znl (pres, 
partic.), whence sf. cc^eance. 

FXHOPPE, sf. a graver. Origin unknown. 

ECHOPPE, sf a carved stall (in market) 
formerly eschoppe, from Germ, schoppa 
(§ 20). For sc^esc-ec see § 147. 


fiCHOUER, vn. to run aground, to fail, nils- 
c.arry. Origin unknown. 

ECEABOl'SSER, va. to splash. Origin un- 
known. 

ECLAIR, sm. lightning; verbal subst. oi 
'clairer. 

FCLAIRCIR, va. to clear up, brighten. See 
clair. — Der. tclaircie (partic. subst ),(clair~ 
cissement. 

£CL.^IRER, vn. to light, illiiiiiinate ; formerly 
esciurer, from L, exclarare For a ~ at see 
§ 54, 2; forx-.s see ajouter \ for loss ot .s 
sec § 147. — Der. eclair, iclatr.x^e. lelatrtwv 

KCLANGllF,^ a shoulder of mutton. Origin 
uiiknow n 

FCI.Ad', sm. a fragment, an explosion, splen- 
dour See t'clater. 

ECLA'I’KR, vn to fly into fragments, burst, 
shine bnlliantli ; of (h'rm. origin, O. 11 . G 
skleizan^ alterward> Meitan (§ 20), whenct* 
O Fr. e'^clater, then ecUitcr. — Der. talat, 
tclaUwX. 

Eclectiqiie, m/; eclectic; from Gr. inKtH- 
TiHos. — Dtr. fc/cc/isine. 

Eclipse, f. an ellipse; from L. cc lips is. 
— Der «'c7r/’ver 

Ecliptique, sf. the cdiptic; from E. eclip- 
tic 11 s 

ECLISSE, sf a split piece of wood; conipl, 
of cAs'-e; of Germ, origin, O. H. G. kliozan, 
to cleave (§ 20) 

KCLOPPE, adj. lame. Sec clopin-clopant 

tCl-ORE, vn. to hatch, open, dawn ; formerly 
isclore, from L. ex-claudero *. The 
compd. ex-claudere signified to hatch 
come out. Columella often uses ‘ex- 
cludere ova’ for ‘to hatch eggs.’ For 
claudero — c/ore see clore; for x — t see 
ajoufer; for tfs = e see § 147. — Der. 
eV/osion. 

fiCLUoE, sf. a mill-d am ; formerly e^clu'^e, S{i 
C'-c/mmi, from L. exclusa Exclusa aqua, 
properly water shut out, is used thus in 
hortiiiiatiis and seviral Meiov. documents 
Exclusa becomes .sclusa m the 8tli luit. 
in the Lex Salic.a : ‘Si qiiis sclusam de 
molendino alieno rumperit.’ For x s sec 
njoufer ; fores^rf see § I47.— Der. rWr/sicr, 
eel usee. 

ECOLE, sf. a school ; formerly esenie, from 
L. schola Forch — csee § 135; for sc 
= €sc~ecsve § 147. — Der. cco/ier (whose 
doublet is scolmre). 

Econome, smf an economist ; from L 
oeconomus, so used in the Theodosi.m 
Code. — Der. hononne, economiser, econoin- 

istc. 
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ficonoitlique, ndj. economical; from L. 
oecon 01111 cus, used in this sense by Quin- 
tilian 

KC'ORC'E, .*/. bark; formerly cscorce; It i 
scorzd ; from L c6rlicem For loss of 
atonic i ste § 51 ; for -Icem -- -ce see also 
§ 246; for {irosthcsis of c- sec § 147 and 
esf i'rer. — Dei. rcorccr. 

£C()KCnKR, vn. to Hay, skin; formerly 
escf)rcher, from L excorticare, to take 
away the bark (corticcni); then, in the 
Salic law, to flay. Excorticare is scorti- 
care in tlic Capitnlaius of dharlc s the 
Clteat : ‘ anteii llagellatus e*t scortioatus.’ 
for X-=8 see nj'mfer, Scorticflro, (onird. 
regularly (see § 52) into scort’care, scor^- 
care, hei omcs escarchtr. For ca ihe see 
§§ 126 and 54; for sc — e'c sec § 147, 
Ecnrcher is a doublet of ecorcer — Der. 
f CorcAeur, ccorc/iure. 

£Cv)RNFR. vn. to break the hoin, curtail. 
See come — Her. ecor;ntbr. j 

ECORNIFLKR, va. to sfiongc on (anv oiuV 
Sec fcorner, f'lorn which it is irnyidarlv 
tit rived. — Uer. icorntjlQur. 

P.COSSFR, vn to husk, shell. Ste cns^e. 

ECOT, sm. braiuh of a tree\ (). Fr C'cof; of 
Germ. oriLun, O Norse '^knt (§ 29) 

EC'OT, sr?i, sli.ne, 'scot'; formerly c^co/ ; of 
derm, ongn, (') N d‘o(, Enid, 'cot, con- 
tribution 20) 

fiiCyOUEFR (S^), tyr to ran olT, tlraiii; formerly 
escauler, from L C'xcolaro * (oct lining in 
a Latin version of the Bible). Forx- * sec 
ajouter; for ts -e see § 1 * 17 ; atonic 
o - on see § 7b. — Der. ccoa/cment. 

fiCOURTKR t'd ti' curtail, shorten See cor/r/. 

Kf'Oin'E, «./. a h''tening-pl.ire. Sec < confer. 

EC'OUTE, */. sheet 1 of a sail); fornuih cs- 
cunfe, of Germ, origin, Dan. skia> /e. Sued. 
vW (§ 20). 

flCOlld'ER, vn. to listen to, hcaiken. O Fr. 
e^colfer, from L auscultare, which in late 
Eat. IS often waitti n a.scultare. For a = c 
see § 54 ; for c'-c - <V ste § 147 ; for ul - ou 
§ 157. Its doublet is ausetdfer, q. v. 

fX''OU'I'IIJ.E,.s/ a hatcliw ay. Origin unknown 

KCOUVKTTK, a broom, brush; dim of 
('cf)uve*, O. Fr. escouve, from E. scopa 
For so — CSC = e'e see §14.7; for o=ou vec 
§ 76 ; for p =1 = 7/ see § in. Anotht r dun. 
of t'couve is vcouvilUiti 

fiCOUVlLLON, mi a gunner’s sponge. See 
houvette. 

SX'RAN, sm. a sereeii ; formerly escrcin. 
Origin unknown. 

liCRASER, va to crush ; formerly iscra^er, 


romp,! of a radical ern^er, of Germ ongii. 
Swed. /rr/sd (§ 20). — Der. t'crd^cintnt 

Ef'REVlS^K, /. a crayfish; in 13th cent. 
crevue, from O. H.G. krehiz (§ 20). 

ECRIER vS’), v/r. to exclaim, cry oud Stc 
cner. 

ECRIN, a casket, slirine; formerly e^entt. 
from L. scriniura. For 8C = csc-cc see 
§ ^ 47 ; 

ECRIRE, vq to write; formerly ef-crire, from 
E. scrfbfirc. For regular loss of penult, e 
see § ;i , hn br r s e hftire) for sc 
— eV see § 147— Der /cr/venr, denvas-i^r 

ECRrr , mi a wi.ting ; formerly escrit. from L. 
scriptuiii, 1 or -^ ( c ste § 1471 
pt //-/see 5 ibS — Dtr den/ean. 

KCRlTOiRE, .111 inkstand ; from L scrip 
torium. I or script - ecril- see ecnl for 
-orium = -oo-< s<e § 223. 

ECRITl RK, wilting ; from L scriptura. 
For script- - < ini- set ecrit\ for -tura- 
-ture ^ee § 236 

ECRIVAIN, mi. a waiter, author; from Lf)V\ 
E. scribanus detiv. of scriba hi^r sc 
= ec sec § 147; for b = I' see § 1 1 3 , to- 
-anus = -am see § 192. 

ECROU, mi. a sertw-nut ; foriinrlt C'crou^ 
from L. scrobem For sc --tsc-ec si e 
§ 147 , for o see § 76 ; for lo 
^ee ,}/>' yer and § 1 1 3 

Ef'KOr. s;a. a gaol U'vister. Ste eerouer. 

K( ROL’Fl.Ehs', / // scrofula, tl.e km/s 
e\d. formerly e^crouelles, Irom L scro- 
folla*, a setondaty form of scrofula For 
loss of f see nnlienne ; for o—ou see § 76 ; 
lor sc ~e''C~cc see § 147. 

ECROUER, vn. to enter in the gaol-registcr 
Origin unknown. — Dt r. ('cron (verba' mbst.). 

I-X'ROUIR, vn. to h.arden. Origin unknown. 

ECROULI'R, vn to tall to pieces. Set 
croiiltr. — Del, fcroi/lcu cut. 

! EC'RU, ndj. unbleadie<l ; eompd of cru, q. v 
Cuir ecni is what tin Rom, in'; c.dled CO 
rium cruclum, unlanntd lealhti 

FiCU. ‘■ra. a ^hltld a trowo-puce, inonev ; for- 
merly € cr/, 01 unnailv t'^ca/, from L sciitilin 
For SC = c'>c — < c see § i 47 > utum — 7/ 
Ste § 201. T 1 e "cnse of crt>wn p et t comes 
from tile three rieiir-de-lys stamped on the 
ct)in as on a slneld. — Der. trr/SM n (properly 
a little ecu, from L. scutionem ; for 
-tionem = -ssoa see § 232). 

sm a rock ; formtrly from L. 

scopulus. For contr into scop’liis ^ee 
§ 31 , for pi ^ il see Hist. Gram p. Si ; lor 
o ue see § 76 . for sc esc - < c see § 1 a 7 

ECUELLE, a porringer. 0 . Fr. e>cvtlle. 
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Prov. e^cuikJa. from L scutella For lo^s ' 
of t see § 117 ; so-f'C - rc see § 147. | 
ECULER, va. to trc.ul down the heels t^of j 
boots'). S<.cL'nl. 1 

ECUME, /.foam; formerly escume; of Germ ' 
origin, O.H.G. saim (§ 20).- i)i r. tx;<;/ier, ^ 
ecjrweiix, (rwmeur, eez/woire. 

ECUKER, va. to scour fpols and pans). See i 
er/rer. — Der ULunr. 

KCERKriL, ^rn a squirrel; formerly r^cu- 
reuil. from L. sciuriolus, dun ol sciurus. 
which IS the Gr. <7«on'pos. Forsc — t’se = 

>c see § 147 ; for -iolna — -euil see § 25.^. 
KCURIE, /. a stable; fnrmeil) e^curie, tiom 
Merov. L. scuria* (,‘Si (juis scuriam cum 
animahbus mcciiderit,* Sahe Law), tor sc 
— esc — ec see § 147. Scuria is of Germ, 
origin, 0 . H.G. s^r<nt (§ 20). 

LCU^SON, sm. a knob, shuld, escutcheon. 

Sec ecu. — Der. cc?/sso«er budL 

KCUVER, $m. a squue ; formerly e^cuyer, 
Prov. e^'Ciulier, It, ^cudierc, tioni L scuta- 
rins (who carries the scutum of a 
kiugia). For sc-- r'-c^ec see § 147. for 
loss of medial t ^ee § 1 >7 . lor -anus - 
-or see § 19S — Der <LU\r\c. 
t^iden, sm. Ellen (Irom the Ilebnw name 
for the garden of Paradise, to.md in L. 
Ede;n in bt. Jeioine). 

EDENTLR, va. to break the teeth of. bee 
(lent. 

Edificateur, sm. a builder; from L. aedi- 
f 1 c a t o r e m . 

ifidification, s/. building, edification; from 
L. acdificationem. 

Edifice, s;/i. an editice ; from L. aedificinm 
Edifier, va. to build, edify ; from L. aedi- 
ficare. 

Edile, sn/. an a’dile ; from L. aedilis. 
Edilite, s/, ledilcship ; troiiiL acdilitatcm. 
Edit, sm. an edict ; from L. edictum. For 
ct = / see § 168. 

Editer, va to edit; from L. editarc, fre- 
quent. of ederc, to publish. 

Editeur, S7?1. an editor; from L.editorem, 
del IV. of edere, to publish. 

Edition, sf. an edition; from L. editio- 
ncni. 

t Edredon, sm, eii'er-down ; formerly 
ederdori, irom O. N. /E'bar-duun (§ 27). 
Education, sf. education; from L. ediica- 
ti onem. 

Edulcorer, i/rr. (Chem.), to sweeten; from 
L, e and dulcorem, 

EFFACFR, va. to eflacc ; meaning originally 
to erase, wipeout, a face. Scc/ace. — Der, 
<Jf(ipbk, mc/ryable, c/ficcment. 


EFl ALFR, va. to scare, make to look vmM ; 
itom L. efforaro. For o = a see § 56 and 
§ bp, note 1. 

EFl'AROUCHER, va. to scare away. See 
/ill ot/che. 

Efiectit', adj. cflective ; from L effect ivus. 

EfFectUCr, rd. to elleet, e.Mcute; tioiii L. 
e fleet iiare *, dim. veib tiom clfci tus. 

Effeminor, va. to Cllemm.ite ; iroiii L. 
el 1cm in ite. 

Eftorvescent, adj. ellervcvcent ; Irom L. 

e t ter ve seen te in. 

Id FEl', 'm. elicit . fiom L. eircctum. l or 
ct--^ t see § ifG. 

Efficace, m/y elfuient; fiom L. efl icacciii 

Efficacitd, / tlluacy; irom I>, ethcaii- 
tatem 

Efficient, adj elluient , Irom L. etlici* 
cntein. 

Effig'ie, >/. an elligv ; Irom L elhgiem 

P.FFll.E, sm i['ropeilv tie pm j'ris oi 
efJHcr) a fringe 1 ll'ILLK, va. to r.oil 
out. Sei jd. 

EFl' ILt-iCllf R. Ff I 11 , ( )idI'FR, va. to un- 
ra\ el. See jll‘n he. 

EFf LANQL’ER, va. to render lean bee 
jlanc. 

EFFLKURER, va. to ura/e, rub a vurhiee. 
fir ur. 

Eillorescent, a^lj tiiloLseent; fiom I.. 
eltloresi entem. 

EfUorcscence, / itli’^r< v, dice ; fiom L. 

I tt loi cscentia, deru ol i ttlnrcsi'eiiteni. 

Effiuve, stn. ellUiviuiii , tiom L. elllii- 
v lum 

Id'FuNDRER, va. to bri.iL up (the muD, 
then to break into (.1 ho\. house, elt.). See 
fond.i—\)i.x rjfi.ndrtxwvwi. 

EFFGRCER (S'), vjr to 111. ike an dfort. See 
forcer — Der. cjftrt (varied ''ubsi.). 

EfFracteur, va. a bleaker open; from L. 
eftractorem. 

Effraction, /. a breaking open; from L. 
eflr.ictioiicm *'. 

EI'fRAVKR, va. to frighten, affray; for- 
merly ejf'royer, esfroyer, IVov. efrcular ; 
fioin L. exfridure*, or oxfrediare*; 
of Germ, otigiii (§ 20) from ].. ex 
and G. fredian, to put out of place ; see 
Due,iiige, A V. exfrediaro Cp. A.S./rcolSo, 
frt^. tor X - A sie ajonf‘’r ; for i = or 
see § 74 ; for loss of d see ^ 1 20 . 
Next it loses a and heconus ef'royer. 
see § 147; then ejfrayer by ciiangmg 
oi into ai, see § 61, — Der. (from 
O. Fr. effroyer) ejfroi (verbal subst.), 
effroy^hk. 
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EFFRENK, adj, unbridled ; from L. efPre- 
natus. For -atus = -6“ see § 201. 

El- KROI, sin. fright. Sec effrayer. 
EI'I'RCJNIE, adj, bold-faced. See front,-^ 
Der. effroniciiG. 

El* 1 ' ROVABEK, adj. frightful. Sec ejfrayer. 
Effusion, .sy. ellusioii; from L effiisionem. 
EtlAL, adj. equal ; from E. aequali.s For 
ae— tfsce § 104 ; for see aii^le. — 

Dir. egaUr, <'g(d\Sitr, rgal\U\ 

I'.tjARD, sni. regard. Si e t^ardir. 
fiGARER, V(i. to misk.id. See garer. — 
Dcr. I iforement, t'giirr. 

F.GAVKR, vn. to enliven. See c^tii. 
ifigido, s/. an .Tgis, protection ; from L. aegi- 
dem. 

}•.( jEAN'I'IER, ^m. eglantine, the dog-rose; 
tormi rlv mg/i/r/o’r, [iropcrly a plant covered 
with aigle/it^j thorns. Atglenl is from E. 
aculcntus deriv, of aculous. Aculen- 
tus, contrd. (^ee § 5-;) into ac’lontus, bt- 
coim s ni‘hnf. For cl- gl sl‘c aigle ; lor 

a -at vie V 2 . — Aightnt has produced 

tw'o Fr. derivMtivev ; aii^hinfwr (now' t glan- 
/if'r), ,md (iiglarinwc i^now' t'<^lan(tne). 
E.GI.AN'riNE, /. eglantine, columbine. See 
e'^lintuT, 

l.GElhK, sf. a chnri'h ; from E. ecclesia. 

for Q=ri see § ; foi cl ~ gl ''ce nigh. 

Et^logllO, s/. an iclogue; from E. ccloga 
Egoisme, sm. eg"tivm, seliishness; a I r. 

iicr. Irom L. ego , vee § 2lS. 

Egoiste, sm an egoivt. egotist ; a Fr. deriv. 

Mom E ego ; see § 2 I 7 * 

K( b- iRGfdv, i'(7. to cut the throat, slay. See 
gorge. — Du. ('gon-gcineiit, i gorg'iur. 
Ei]GSl].,l.ER, Vii. to make the throat sore, 
make hoarse. Seeg'nsnr 
KGGUT, sm. a fill (ot water), sewer. See 
egoutier . — Der. < g'o//Ocr. 
i'lGOUETER, va. to drain. Sec goutte. — 
Der. (gout (verbal subst.). 

EGRA'i'lGNKR. vn. to scratch (the skin). 

Sec go-n/Zer. — Der. (\gratignmv. 

KGRENEK, va. to shell (seeds), pick grapes 
O'rom the bunch); tonne rly eg'nimer. See 
i^rain. 

EGRlId.ARD, adj. brisk. Origin unknown, 
t^lgrisor, vn. to dean (diamonds); 
compd. of a radical go'/ve*, which is Germ. 
gries (§ 27). Fgrisce is diamond-powder, 
used to polish diamonds. 
fillONTE, adj. shameless. See honte. 
i^aculation, >/. ejaculation ; from L, 
ejaculationem*. 

fllaboration, sf. elaboration ; from L. 
elaborationem. 


^laborer, va. to elaborate; from L. ela- 
borare. 

£LAGUER, va. to prune, curtail; of Germ, 
origin, perhaps from Dutch laken, to blame 
(§ 20). — Der elaga^e. 

^EAN, sm. a burst, spring. See dancer. 
flSian, sm. an elan (a kind of elk) ; from 
Germ, eltnd (§ 20), a word of Slav, oridn 
^EAN’CKR, vn. to dart, shoot, push on. See 
^ lancer — Dc r dan ( verb, subst.), elancen\(i\n. 
ELARGIR, va. to widen. See large, — Der. 
i/nrifissement. 

^laatiquo, adj elastic; from Gr. kXaariKos. 
— D(_r c/o'/icite 

t Eldorado, sm. an Eldorado ; from Sp, 
cA/orm/o, the gilded land, laud of gold (§ 26). 
ifilecteur, sm. an eh'ctor ; from L. elec- 
torein. — Du. t 7 ccZoral, fAc/orai. 
ifilectif, adj. elective; as if trom a suj'posed L. 

electivus*. der. from clectus. See § 223. 
i^llection, >/. an election ; from L. elect 10- 

Electriquo, adj. electrical ; formed from L. 

elei trum. — Der. dectric\U\ declnsci. 
iHllectuaire, sm. an electuary ; from E. 

0 1 e c t u <i r 1 u m . 

ifilegance, '/elegance; from L. elegantia. 
Elegant. izi//. elegant ; from E. elcgantem. 
Elegiaque, adj. elegiac; from L. elegi- 
acus. 

Elegie, /. an elegy ; from L. elegia. 
Element, sm an element; from L. ele- 
mentum. — Der. eVcm^/rZaire. 

Elephant, sm. an elephant; from L. ele- 
ph ante in. Its doublet is O. Fr. oUfant. 
KEKVE, sm. a piqnl See h'ver. 

EEEVER, va to laise, bung up, educate. See 
lever . — Der. dive (verbal subst.), devis, 
z/ci/ation, cVt'iieur. 

Elider, w. to elide, cut olT; from L. eli- 
derc. 

Eligible, adj. eligible ; as if from a supposed 
eligibilis — Der. digibil\\C\ 

Id.lMER, va. to hie out. Slo Umer. 
iDliminer, va. to eliminate ; from L. elim- 
inare. — Der. dimin.iiivii. 

ELIRE, vn. to elect, choose; from L. elig- 
dre. The S disappears (§ 51) whence 
eli’gro ; then gr iKcomcs r (see § 168), 
whence dire. Eligere signified to choose, 
try, whence O. Fr. dire meant the same; 
whence the O. Fr. p p. d/^e, now used as a 
subst., signifies that which has been chosen, 
the choice. Eli^e represents L. electa. For 
6 = i sec § 59 ; for ct ^ / sec § 1 68. 
ifilision, /. elision; from L. elisionem. 
ELITE, s/. the elite, chosen ones. See dire. 
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fifilixir, :m elixir: the Sp f/ixir is of 
Eastern oriL^ n, I’ke many inhcr clieimcal 
terms ; Ar. el-ihir, quintessence (§ 30). 

ELLE, pers. pr. she ; from L. ilia. For i«=tf 
see § 73. 

Ell^bore, sm, hellebore ; from L. elle- 
borum. 

Ellipse, ''f an ellipsis, ellipse from L ellip- 
sis i^haui 1 111 I’ri^'ian').— Dei . e/Zi/’iique. 

Elocution, >/. elocution; from L. t locu- 
tion cm. 

Eloge, isin. an eulogy; from L. elog nm. 

ELUIGNER, va. to remove iitar. i'cc loin. 
— Der I Inipiemtui. 

Eloquence, ^/, eloquence; frcHTi L. elo- 

quentia. 

Eloquent, adj. eloquent; from L. eloquen- 
tem. 

Elucider, va. to elucidate; fiom L. eluci- 
<lare. 

Elucubration, sf. a lucubration ; from L. 
elucubrationcm. 

Eluder, va. to elude; from L. eludere. 

Elys^e, sm. clysium ; from L. elysium. 

EMAIL, sm. enamel; formcrlv estudil. It. 
smalto\ of Germ, origin, O II G. sinaUiy 
that which has been fused, melted (^§ 20). 
For sm »= esm = an see § 147 ; for n = ar see 
§ 54, 2. — Der, ema^/ler, emaf/leur. 

Emancipation, sf, emancipation ; from L. 
emanci pationem. 

Emanciper, va. to enoancipate; from L. 
emanci pare. 

Emaner, vn. to emanate; from L. ema- 
riare — Der. emanation. 

EMARGER, va. to write in the margin See 
mar^e. — Der. emarg-ement. 

EMBALLER, va. to pack up. See balle. — 
Der. em^>a//agc, finhallcuz. 

tEmbarcaddre, sm. a wharf, place of 
embarkation; Itorn Sp. embarcadero (§ 26). 

+ Emb arcation, sf. embarkation ; from 
Sp embarcacion (§ 26). 

i* Embargo, sm. an embargo; from Sp. 
emharnro (§26). 

EMBARQUER, va. to embark, ship. See 
barque. — Der. emharquexatwX. 

EMBARRAS, sm. an embarrassment ; from It. 
imharrazzo (§ 25); a word not found 
before the ihth century: it is conm-< ted 
witii en and 6arre, q. v , being something 
which bars the way. — Der. embarrassa^ 
diharras^ex. 

EMBARKER, va. to bai in, take between 
bars. See harre. 

EMBATER, va. to put the packsaddle on. 
See bat. 


KMB.VTONNER, va. to arm with .a stick. 
See baton. 

EMBA'I'RK, va. to tire a wfieel. S( c* bat(rt> 
EMBAUCllER, va. prop to ball’ m a hinld- 
mg, thence to hm, entice. See dt hauchcr 
—Der. embauch.x^Q, anbauchtox. 
EMBAUMER, va. to embalm. Sec baume. 

— Der. embaumn\T, embaumeiwval. 
EMBELLIR, va. to embellish. See beau . — 
Der. cm^ 7 /is.semt nt. 

Emberlucoquer (S’h vpr. to be infa- 
tu itcd ( »rigm unknown 
EMBLAVER, va to sow with corn ; frimi I,, 
imblncliire*, from bindum, see b/e. Im- 
bladaro is a common veonl m medieval 
<lo(imients, fioiu wlm li coines It. imhi(idart\ 
winch aiiswer.s txai tly to etnhlaver. Imbla- 
daro drops medial d ste § 120; it then 
intercalates an euphon c v. see coriue. Kor 
i-e ste § 72. — Der. emhlavmt, 

EMBI.FE (D’l, adv. at the hrd onset; an ad- 
verbial plirase. conipd. of tie .md enibl't, 
[laitic subst. of embler. C). Fr. verb nuaiiin ; 
to str .il It comes from L involare, wntti n 
iinbolare in the Ch rmanic Law's, For v --b 
see § i.}0; for contr ot iinboliire inti- 
imb^laro see § 52, whence embler \ for 
i-e ste § 72. 

Embl(§lliatique, adj, emblematic. See 
f tnNi me. 

Embldmo, sm. an emb'ern ; from L. cm- 
blema — Der etnbli m,\Xu\ue. 

K.MBOIKE, va. to cover wax or 01! . 

Sec hotre. 

EMBOlTER, va. to fit in, joint. See bone. 
— Der emboitmv, 

EMBONPOLNl, \m. stoutness, plunipnc'.s 
O.Fr en bon Joint. Sac point, 

EMBOSSER, I'a. (Naut.') to bring a ship bit) id- 
side on; cornpvl. of en and bo^se (the name 
of certain parts of a ship’s riggingj. — Der. 
embowdre. 

EMBOUCHF.R, vn. to put to the mouth. See 
boucke. ~ embouchure, embonchow. 
EMBOURBER, va. to thiiLSt into mire. See 
bourbe. 

j EMB(^)URSER. vn. to receive money, put in 
I oil ’s pur‘;c. See bourse. 
EMBRANCHEMENT, ‘sin. a branching olT ; 

deriv. of embrancher, coinpd.. of en and 
! hranche, q. v. 

EMBRASER, va. to set on fire. See braise. 

Der. emhrasemmt. embrasure ; origmallv 
a term of lortification, a narrow window in 
a parapet, through which to lay a cannon, or 
fire a gun: properly a window whence one 
Sets fire to {^embrase) a gun. 
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KMBRASSKR, vn. to cmhr.irc. O Fr. m- Eminent, ar//. eminent ; from L. emincn- 
bracer, properly to take in one’s arms tern. 

(brace). For e\pl mation and etymology of Emissaire, sm. an emissary; from L. enus- 


O.Fr. brace see bras. — Der. embrns^emcui, 
em/^nnsade, etiibray^e (verbal snbst.). • 
KMBRASURE, .</. an embrasure. See etn~ 
})raser. 

KMUROCHER, va, to spit (a fowl). See 
bmehe. 

FMHKOIJILM'R, va. to embrod, confuse. 
Sec brnuillt'r. 

Embryon, sm. an embryo; from Gr. 

(flUpVOV. 

KMHUt'ilK, s/. an ambusb, snare; verbal sf. 
of (). Fr. emf ncher, originally ejnlm^^cher, 
It. trnbo'scare, l.ow L. imboacaro, pro- 
perly to allure into ihe boacurn, or bush, 
f or bosciis - /)ors, see /'o/s. Imboscare 
becomes embilJitr. 1 (U see § 72 ; lor 
o=-n see curtt", lor ca,-ch see § 126 and 
§52; tor lo'.s of s see § l.|S. 
tEmbuscade. s/. an ambuscade; in- 
trod. in lOth cent, from it. tmhhscata 
(§ 25'), It IS a doublet of emhu'^qiae. 
•fEmbusquer, va. to place m ambush, 
introd. m i6th cent, from It, itnbo^care 

Ah 2.0. 

Emender, in. to amend; Irom L, emen- 
dare. 

£:MKRAI:I)E, $/, an emerald. 0 . Fr. e^me- 
raliif, It. svurahia, Irom L. sinaragdu.s. 
For sni — ^ > m sec § 7 •' ~ ^ 

§ 5 ^ , h’r gd ~ld-~ud sec arnande and 

§157. 

Emerger, I'«. to emerge; from L. emergere. 

--l)(r. /'mergent, er/urgeiire, 
d E in G r i, -sr/i. emery; lormerly e'-nieril, in- 
trod. m 16th cent, from It. smeri^Uo 

ih 35). 

EMERILLON, sm. a merlin; formerly e.s- 
merdhn, dim. of a form e-tneile^, compd. 
of the prefix es, and vierle, q. v. 

Eui^rite, adj. superannuated, who lias served 
Ins time ; fiom L. emeritus. 
KMFR\'KILLER, va. to aimr/c. See mervedle. 
Emetique, s;/;. an emetic; from Gr. 

Ti/fds — Her. ermViser. 

EME F'FRE, va. to emit ; from L. emittero. 
See inctlre. 

EMEUTE, sf. a riot, disturbance; from L. 
exmota(that which is disturbed, troubled). 
For X — s see ajouler; lor loss ol s see 
§147; for 6 == f’« see § 79,— Dcr. / meutkr. 
Emigrer, va. to emigrate; from L. emi- 
g r .u e Der. nnigrMwn, anigr^W. nnigrci. 
Eminence, sf. eminence; from L. enu- 
nentia. 


s a r 1 u s 

Emission, sf emission; from L. emis- 
sion cm. 

Emmagasiner, va. to put in magazine. Sec 
inngasui 

F\l.\iAlGRll<, I'nr. to make thin. See maigrc 
KM MAIFI. OTTER, va. to wrap up m 
swaddlmg-bands. See inadle. 

EMMAN( IIFR, va. to haft, put a handle to 
Ste munrhe. 

iEMMENy\GKR, vn. to have one’s furniuire 
j lraii‘'port<‘d to apartiiKiits, See rnr/ing^’ 
jEMMENl-.R, va. to lead away. See viener. 

EM MI, adv. in the midst of; from en and 
O Fr. nil, from L. medius. See parnu. 
'Fins word, now obs<}letc, deserves to be 
revived 

EMMIEI.LER, va. to spread (bread, etc.) 

with honey. See viiel. 

EMMURER, i<a, to iiiimiire. See mur. 

E.M MUSFEER, vn. to muzzle. See viu^eau. 
KMOl, ^m. anxiety, emotion ; formerly esmoi, 
origin.illy ITov. ewing, It. stnngo; 

veil>al snbst. of esmaicr (to be anxious) 
This O. Fr verb, answering to It. smagare. 

IS of (R-nn. origin, being coriipd. of prefix 
fs (L.it, ex) and (). ll.fj. magati, and 
means pr(»periy to lose all one’s ‘ main, 
sinngth 20h 

Emollient, adj. emollient; from L. emol- 
lient em. 

Emolument, sm. emolument; from L. 
emolumentnm. 

Emonctoire. sm. (Med.) an emunctory ; 

Irom E. eiiiunctoi lus. 

Enionder, va. to prune, trim ; from L. 

cm undare.— Der. fmou./age. 

Emotion, sf an emotion, Irom L. emo- 
tion em — Der. nnoftorim'T. 

EMODClbR. vn. to drive out hies. See 
viovche. — Drr. < mnuchou. 

EMOUDRE, va. to grind; h>rnierly emoldre. 
from L emolcre. For regular eoutr. of 
enidlere into emoTre, see § 52 ; tor Ir — 
Ur see Hist. Gram p. 7.3; for 0 = 0?/ sec 
^ S6. — Dcr. ew;ow/eur, Trniovkm. 
EMOUSSER, va. to blunt, dull the edge of. 
Sec mousse, 

EMOUSTILLER, va. to exhilarate, rouse. 
Origin unknown, 

^MOijVOIR, va. to set in movement; from 
L. emov^re. For o -= ou sec § 76 ; tor -ert; 
z=-oir see § 263. 

EMPALER, I'a. to empale. See pal. 
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EMPAN, sm. a span; formerly espan. It. 
spanna, a word of Germ, origin, Germ. 
i^panne (§ 20 '). 

EMl’AQUETEK, va. to make up into a par- 
cel. See pntjuet. 

EMPARER, va. to fortify, in O. Fr. ; compd. 
of tn and paver, to prep.ire. Hence the vpr 
semparer in i6th cent, me.int to fortiiy 
oneself, to grow strong, acquir**, seize. — 
Dcr. lemparer (compd. of re .ind emparer, 
whenceverb.il sub^t rempnr, now remj art). 

EMPA'l'ER, V(i. to cover with }'ai.te. See 
pate. — Der. empdrenicnt. 

EMPAUMER, I'm to catch (or hit) a ball in 
the palm of the hand. See paume. 

EiMPEClIER, va. to hinder; formerly em- 
pacher, from L. impactare*, deiiv. of 
impactus, partic. of impingere. Im- 
pactare becomes first emf acker, tlnn era- 
pecker. For ct — ck see nlh'cher ; for a - e see 
§54; fori = esce§ 72. — Der.fm/et/i'iiient, 
iMip^cker (answering to a type dis-pac- 
tare* ; see dc- and cm-pecher for changes. 
Di’ptcher signifies properly to free from hin- 
drances, opposed to einpecher, to einba.r.isN). 

EMPEIGNE, s/. the uj'per leather, vamp (of 
a shoe). Ongin unknown. 

EMPEREUR, sm. an emperor; formerly em- 
pereiir, originally Dtilerear, etaptredor, from 
L. iinperatorcm, for i -e see § 72; 
for a — e see § 54; for U^ss of t see § 117; 
for eo = eu see aieul and § 79. 

EMPESER, va. to starch. It may be seen in 
§ 102 , notes I, 2, why the deny, of etnpvn 
IS empe^er, and not etnpoiser. 

EMPKSTER, va. to taint. See pes^te. 

EMPETRER, va. to entangle, embirrass ; as 
if from a form impastoriare from Low 
L.pastorium*. For ehanges seedepetrer. 

Emphase, ./.emphasis; from L. empha- 
sis. — Der. emphaUquQ. 

Eniphytdose, ./. emphyteusis (legal) ; for- 
merly emphyteuse, from L. emphyteusis. 

EMPIETER, va. to encroach. Sec pied — 
Der. empielemtnt. 

EMPIRE, stn. empire ; from L. imperiuin. 
For i = 5 see § 72 ; for e = f sec § 59. 

EM PI RE R, va. to make worse, aggravate, 
vn. to grow worse. See pare. 

Empirique, adj. empiric; from L. empi- 
ncus — Der. ew/>/nsme 

Enipiriame, sm. empiricism. See empirique. 

h.MPLACER, vrt. to place, establish. Sec 
/'/ace.— Der. emplacexwcwX, xemplacer. 

EmplA-tre, sm. a plaster; formerly em- 
piastre, from L. einplastrum. 

LMPLE I TE, sf. a purchase ; from L, impli- 


Cita*. This rd means *e.v[X?nditure ’ m 
several iiiediival texts; thus a 12lh-ceiit. 
regul.ation says ‘ irnplicitam vero decla- 
ramus cmptioiuin mcrciuni per cominit- 
teiite-s ordinat.im.’ ImpUcita, coiitrd, (§ 
51) into implic’ta, becomes empdette. Eor 
e see § 72 ; tor ct // sec § i6S. A’m- 
plctle is a doiibU t oi nntlicite, ip v. 

EMPEIR, va. to till; from L. implero For 
i~e see § 72; for e~f see § 59. — Der. 
xemp'ltr. 

EMPl.OVER, va. to employ ; from L. imph- 
care, which in mediev.il documents ine.nis 
to employ for some one’s proiit. Wc re.id 
ill a 13th-ccnt. document, ‘ Dedit 40 hbias 
implicandas m .lugmentum comimmi- 
tatis ’ For loss of c, wluncc impli’aro, 
see § 127 ; for i - e see § 72 ; for i (>i ste 
§ 6S. Employer is a doublet of tmlliqi/fr, 
q V. — Der. cm/ /or (veib.il snbst \f'm//nyc 
' KMPOCllER, tYi. to pocket. See porhe. 

' E.MPOIGNER, va. to seize with the fat, 

' arrest. See potipne. 
lEMPOlS, sm. starch. Ste poix. 
j EMPOISONNER, va. to poison. See prison. 

I — Der empot'-ntiuemenl, empoisotiriL\n . 

EM POR'l'ER, va to carry otf; fornierlv en- 
porter, for entporter, from L. indd port arc. 
For ind^ — ent see souvent ; for enl -in ste 
en — Der. em/’or/enunf , emportv, xnnpriv'tr. 

EMPOd'ER, va. to pot (flowers, ctc.V S< e pot 

EMI*OURPRER, va. to purple, colour led. 
See pourpre, 

EMPREINDRE, va. to imprint; from L. 
imprimere. For iinere tindre see 
^tindre. EmpreiHiire is .1 doublet of tm- 
pnrner, q. v. — Der. em^reinte (Strong partic 
subst., see ahsoute). 

F.MPRKSSER (S’), v/r. to be eager, ardent. 
See presse . — Der empres^v, empressrun-wX. 

EMI’RUNTER, va. to borrow; of uncer- 
tain origin ; pcrh.ips from L. impro- 
mutuare*, from promutiium, a loan. 
Impromutudre, contid. into iraprom’- 
tuare (see § 52), ch.mges ua into a, see 
§ 52; whence impronitare, whence em- 
prunter. For i-e see § 72; tor m-=« 
see § 160; for o — u see care’e.- Der. cm- 
prunt (verbal subst.), empnmteax . 

EMPUAN I IR, Vrt. to infect with a bad 
smell ; from en and puant. See puer. 

Empyrdo, sm. the empyrean; from Gr. 
ffitrvpos. 

Empyreume, sm. the empyreum ; from L. 
empyreuma. — Der. emJ>yreum.iU(]\K‘. 

Emulation, sf. emulation; from L. aemu- 
1 at tone m.— Dcr. emulatenr. 
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fimule, sm. a rival; from L. aemulus. 

;6mulKent, ndj. emulgcnl; from L. emul- 
g (* 11 1 c m . 

J^iuulsion, s/. an errmision ; from L crniil- 
sionem *, deriv. of einulsus. — Dt-i. nnul- 
s/oHiier, i'muhd, 

KN, fref'. in; in (jth-ccnt. Fr. in, from T.. in, 
by cliangc of I into e, see § GS. 

f]N, rel. pron. ol lum, licr, etc.; fomierlv ent, 
originally inf, fmm L. inde. for i = e see 
§72: for nd = « s« e 5 i 2 1 . 

Indo bad, in popnlir L.it , the scnce of 
ex illo, ab illo. ‘ Cadiis eral vini ; indo 
irnplevi Cirneam ’ (FlauliK, Ainphyt i. i). 
'l ins ii'^c of indo was very common m 
Low Lat , and Mi rovinyian dotumcnts 
have many evamples of it : thus m a P’or- 
nuil.i ol tlie 71I1 (xnt , ‘Si potes indo rnan- 
dmMrc’ = M fu jcitx en rnans^fr; in a I)i- 
p onia of 547,, ‘ L’t mat< r nostra erdisia 
VienneiiMs inde nostra hacres Hat.’ etc. 
lude becomes m 0 Fr. inf, a word extant 
in the Oallis of S42 ; in the loth cent, it is 
enf, a form still si.rviving in ^'>uvent, from 
siibiridc : 111 tl e i 2tli cent en 

FNdADKFR, va to Irarne. See cadre. 

FN('A(jbK, va. to (.. o . i bird). Sec cage. 

FNCAIsSI-R, va. to p.uk m a ca«e. Sec 
enisle — Dcr. encaa^^e fverbai snbst ), en- 
rmsvfment. 

ENCAN, sni. an auction. O Fr. encant, 
en (piaut, oriiMiially i-apianf, Imm L in- 
quantum For 1 e see ^ 72 ; for qu- c 
see car’, for loss of lind / see § llS. 

ENCAQIJFR, va. to pa<.k m barrels. See 
cap/e. 

Encastrer, va. to fit in, set in; from F. 
iiK astrarc* tin Fulorc of Sevilleb 

EncailStique, encaustic; from Gr. 

i^KaVOTlKT] (^SC Tl\i' 7 j). 

ENCwWFR, va. to stow i^wnie, etc.) in cellar. 
Sec cave. 

ENCFINDRK, fa to encircle, surround : from 
L. incingero. For changes ««ce cemdre. — 
Der. enceaite eiicint ol walls, which sur- 
ronnds a city). 

ENCFIN'FE, s /1 circuit (of walls'), enclosure ; 
from L. incincta (u'-ed of a pregnant 
Wfmiau in Isidore ol Seville), for i— e see 
§ 72 : for i = d see § 77 ; tor ct -= t see § 1 68. 

ENCKNS, sm. incense; from L. incen.sum 
(in Isidore of Seville). For i~e see § 72. 
— Der. encenstr, ewcerisoir. 

Enc6phale, sm. the brain ; from Gr. 
ipaKov. — Der. encephaht, encephahiet.^ 

ENCHAINER, va. to enchain. See chaine . — 
Der. e«cAai«cment, enchaitmit. 


Enchantelcr, va to stack wood in a wood- 
yard; fiom en and chanteau, which has tor 
one of Its sigintications the piece f>r wool 
which forms the bottom of a cask; lro;n 
L cantellus*. chanteau. 
ENCHANTER, va. to enchant, bewitch ; 
from L. incantare. For changes sec 
chnnfer. — D. r. euchanfement, efichanfcm, 
dvsenchanfer. 

KNCHASSER, va. to put into a shrine (;r 
case (of relics, etc ). See chdsse. 
enchkrir, va. to hid for, outbid. See 
chere. ~DcT. cnchd-e (verbal subst.), en- 
ch erisvenuiit, c;n:/nVissiiir, xenchinr, sure/z- 
cht'rtr, ’^mcfirhi re. 

FN'CHFVFIRKR, va. to entangle in a noose, 
j'Ut a halter on a horse, etc, ; from L. in- 
capistrarc, used by Apiileius, For i-e 
see § 72; tor ca-c/i? see §§126 and 74; 
for p = 1/ sec § III; for loss of s see § 14S. 
—Dcr enc/zcir/rcment. 

ENX/HIFRKNKR, va. to stop up the no«e* 
passages Origin unknown, 

Encliymose, ^/. (Med.) enchymosls; from 
Gr. (y\vfiOj(T(s. 

Enclaver, va to enclose: from Prov. en- 
clavar (§ 24) ; which ironi L. in an i 
clavua, a bolt. Its doublet is enclouer, 
q. V —Dir. enclave (verbal subst ). 

ENCLIX, at!], luciined, prone; from L. in- 
clini.s. For i=ie see § 72. 

ENCLORE, va. to enclose ; from L. inclau- 
dero*. hor claudero — c/mv see chre. 
Enclore is a doublet of inclure — Der. en- 
c/os (partic snliq.) 

F)N('L()S, vm. a c!< m*. enclosure See endure 

E-N'CLOl'ER. va to pritk (.1 liorsc’.s foot'), to 
spike (a gun). See tinner. — Der. endo 7 t.\'j.e 

EN'CLUMF, “</. an anvil; from L. incu- 
dinem. For in -e« see § 72; for -udi- 
nem = -t/me see amerimnc ’awA § 234: the 
iuterc.dation of I is remarkable. 

EN'COCHFR, va, to place the notch of an 
.irrow on the bowstring. See cache. 

ENCOFFRER, va. to shut in a coder. See 
cajfre. 

ENC'OGNER, va. to wedge in, to strike in. 
See cogne .and coin. — Der. etirngnmc. 

ENCOGNURE. / a corner See encogner. 

ENCOEEER. va. to gum dowm. See colle. 
— Dcr. encnlhg^. 

ENCOLDRK, ^). nock and shoulders (of a 
horse), appearance, mien (of man). See 

cal. 

ENCOMBRE, sm. an impediment. See di- 
cnfnhrc\ compd. of the piefixes dn and en 
and a radical combre"^, signifying a heap. 
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'I'he Lat. cumulus loU its ii regularlv 
(§ 51 ), so becoming cum’lus ; m’l initi- 
calatiiig a rcgnl.tr b (see Hist. Cjr.iiii. 
p. It became cuiublus ; the 1 became 
r (sk* § I 57 ),;ni^i thus we liave ciimbrus, 
a lie.tp, found in .sc\^rai Merovingian docu- 
ments, e.g. in the Cie.s-a Rcgiini Fruncoium, 
ehap. 25 . For u- o .see § (> 7 . 

ENCONTRE (A .ig-nnst, counter to; 

groperlv a verbil suhst. ot O. Fr. eticontrer, 
compii. ot cfitifyt '. — Der xcttcottfrLt. 

ENCOKBFLLKMKN r,sm. (Archit.) a corbel- 
tahle. Sec corheau 

ENCORE, adv. again : formerly auenre, from 
L. hanc horam For lo^s ttf initial h, see 
§ i.’O- 

FNCOUKAGER, va. to encour.tgr. See 
courage — Ucr, f/icoz/rngeiiKiit, 

KN'COl'RIR, i-n. to meiir; fioni L. incur- 
rere. For changes sec tn and courir. 

EN CRASSER, va. to dirty, soil. See crasse. 
Us doublet is en^niis'^er, q.v. 

ENCRE, '/. mk ; formerly eu'jue, originally 
enca ; from L. encaustum, by mterralatmg 
r (see chamre). This word preeer\t.s the 
Gr. accentuation {tfnavcTTov), not the Fit 
(encaustum), as it drops the iinaeientt ! 
au 51); it is worthy of notice that 
whlc in France the Cncek piommeiati'm 
w.is rctaiiud, it w.is hist m It.ily (as we 
see by inchios/ro), Spam {encausto), ami 
Frovence {encaut) — Der. encrier. 

ENCUIRASSER,t'n to cover, as withacuirasst. 
See cuiras^e. 

Encyclique, adj. encyelical; from Gr. 

Encyclop^die, <f. an enc\clop.edi.i ; fimn 
Gr, t7/fi'/r\()7rat5ei'a. — Uer. encycloirtlu\n€. 
encyclnpi d\>ic. 

End6mique, adj. endemic; from Gr. h- 

drjfiiKus. 

ENDKT FER, va. to eiidebt See de((e. 

ENDEVER, vn. to be ve.xed, wild, mad. 
Oiigin unknown. 

ENDl ABLER, vn. to be possessed, rage. See 
diahle. 

ENDLMANCHER, va. to put into Siniday- 
clothes. See dimanche. 

ENDIVE, sf. endive; from L. intyba*, fern, 
of intybus (ihicory). For i=t’ see § 72 ; 
for b=^v see § 113; for t = r/ see § 1 17 

ENDOCTRINER, va. to indoctrmatc. See 
doctrine. 

ENDOLORIR, va. to make painful. See dou- 
leur. 

ENDOMMAGER, va. to damage. See 
dommage. 


ENDORMIR, vn. to lull to shep. See dur- 
mir . — Dtr em/ormtur. 

ENDOSsKR. va. to don, put on one’s baib 
See do *.. — Der endos (verbal siibsl ), 

(/o'seiiKiit, e/n/o.sscur, 

ENDRUIT, sm a place; rompd. vif fa and 
drni/f q. v. Endroit, an adv, in O. Fr., 
incaiimg ‘right bclure c/iu,’ hecainc latir a 
subst , imaiimgCi pl.tte right brioie one,’ 
Endrdt IS a doublet ot indirect, q. v. 

ENDUIRF, va. to coat, cover; from L in- 
ducoro. For regular conir, of indiicfere 
into induo’ro see §51; for in>=-t'a ste 
§ 72 ; tor cr ir see lu'ntr and § 1 
Fdidtiire IS a doublet of indiiire. — Dtr. 
endnit (partic. suhst ). 

ENDL'RCIR, vn. to harden. See i/ar.— Dtr. 
f//</i/rnssement 

KNDl'RhK. vn to endure; Iroin L. indu- 
rarc. For 1 e '‘cc § 7.2 — Der tvob, ; .mt. 

^Jnergie, energy , troni Gr ii'^qua. 
- - Der. < atrg^'tjut, 

Energumdno, *inf. a deniom.ic, lanatic; 
trom Gr. Ivip'pni^iros. 

£norver, va. to tmriate; from L. cner- 
varc. 

ENF.\N('K, \f. im.uKv; from L. infimtia. 
For tia- ce sie > 2.| ^ 

KNFAN r, sm. ,i thild mfint ; from L, in- 
lanterq. Fi-r in en sec § 72. Its ''ouhlet 
is infant, q v. — Der enfiinlyx, enfnntiw^ tn- 
/la.nllage, ea/aa/ement. 

IFN’FARINKR, va. to tlonr. See/ar/ae. 

ENl'ER, sm. htll Frov. enjrrn, It inferno, 
from L. infernum. For i-e ste § 72; 
for rn = r see § iti.p 

KNhERMER, va, to shut in. Sec fermer . — 
Der. xenjtrmer. 

ENFKRR}' R, va. to wound with the sword, 
to clamp stones with non. See fer. 

ENHLER.va. to thread Steyf/. — Der. enfil- 
ade. 

ENFIN, adv. at last. Ste en and fin, 

ENI’LAMMER, va. to mttame; from L. in- 
flamniarc. For i -e ,-,ee § 72. 

ENFLER, va. to mil.ite; trom L. inflare, 
For i-f see § 72. — Der. ^\v<enJltr, xen- 
fler, erifloxy 

ENF ONCER, va. to sink, plunge, hnry. See 
fond. — Dei enfoucnwyuX, xenjoncer. 

ENFORCIR, va. to sticngthen. Sec fiirce. 

ENFOUIK, va. to bury, dig in; from L. in- 
lodere. For loss of medial d see § 120; 
fori^esee ^72; forest sec § 59; for 
O — OM see ^ Si. — Der. f/i/ovisscnient. 

ENFOURCUF.R, va. to bestride. See four- 

che. ^ 
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FNFOVRNER, va ‘o put in the oven. See 

font . 

KM'KHINDKK, v<i. t(j infringe. See freitulre. 
KNhROQlJKK, va to frock, in.ike into .i 
niniik. See frac 

i NFl'iR (S’), v/r. to run aw.iy. See en and 
Jv'ir. 

l.N^FUMK, p.f. (of lo<;t verb enfmner) filled 
with ‘.inoke sni< ky, Sie///mer. 
l.NCiAGKAN'r, ( 1 ( 1 / eiiiouMiig S< e eni^afrer. 
K\(^AGKMHNT, stn. an ene.u;(.nient. See 

fn[(npet\ 

ENGAGER, vn. to eng.ige. See i^ai^e — 'Der. 

^rrgni.’-rant, e«;>'r/;'tnient. 
hNUAiiNKR, vn. to iheath. See gaine — 
Der. xini^ainer, 

EN(iKANCK, s/. breed (of animals). Sec enger, 
ENGELL^RK, s/. a clulblain , horn O. Ei 
verb rngeler. Ste gt-’ler. 

ENfjENnRKR, va. to (ngmder; from L. 
inKenerare, F'T regular contr. of in- 
geiioraro to ingen'rare see ^ 52; for 
i-e sec § 7.’; lor n’r - rn/r see Ili^t, 
(rr.ini p 7,'', 

E.NGh K va ongni.iry to provid<‘ with a plant; 
then, to bnrd( n with vonn- 01, < ( )i cin on- 

known. 'Ehe word is alino-st obso.ite - 
Der engtante 

ENGIN, s;n. skill, engine. It. rV/geg/m, frtiin 
L. ingenium, used for a w,ir-< n'pnc by 
d'crtuilian, de Eallio : ‘ Cum t.imcn nltima- 
ruit ttmpoin pitriae et aru's jam Komanus 
in nuiros quondam suos ainb r( t ; '>tupuLre 
I'bco Carlhagmiensis ut no\um axtr.meum 
ingciiunii’; aiul .iftirw.irds m the same 
sense t*\ ls,di-r( of Senile. Fori-t’ see 
§ 72 : for e = / see § =,(g 
E'NGEGHER. va. to unite. See g/o/'C 
i.NGECJL'TIR, va. to ingulf, .ibsorb; from 
L iiiglutiro*, in Isidoic of Seville; glu- 
tire being from glutu.s the throat. I ot 
e — i see § 72; for u ou see § qo, — Der 
e;rg/ryw/issen]cnt. 

ENGORGER, m. to (>bstrm't, c1’< ke. See 
i.'orgi’. — Dir. {rieorg'Miient, rengorger. 
r.NGtU'ER, va. to obstruct (the throat). 

Origin unknown. — Dir. e«g-oio’ment 
KNGnURDlR, va. to benumb. See gourd. 

— Dir. r7/gof/n/issi incut, 

ENGKAIS^'ER, va. to fatten, manure; vn. to 
grow fat , from L. incrassare. For i = ^ 
see § 72 ; for Q-g sie ad/uger; for a = at 
ite § 54. Engrai'^^er is .1 do'.blct of en-- 
ernssfr, q.v. — Der. engrais (verbal subst.), 
f'HgraissemcnX, cr/^>Ta/vseur. 

ENGRAVER, vn to bed in sand. See gravier. 
— Der. engraveu\t:ul. 
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EN(}RE\ER, va. to put corn (into the 
i liojiper) ; formerly engrniner. See <rrain. 
E.NGREN'ER, vn. to tooth (a wheel), from 
j L. increnare*, from crena, tooth of a 
j wheel For i-e see § 72; for C--=g see 
(idjiiger. — Der. engren.ige. 

ENHARDIR, va. to embolden. See hardi. 
ENHARNACUER, va. to harness (a horse') . 

; See harnacher. 

!finigniatiqU0, adj. enigmatic. Sec niigrne. 
!!6nigme, sm. an enigma; from I. acnignia, 
i whu h is ilie Gr. niviy/.in. — Der. eV//g;/nitique. 

, E.N'l VRl'.R, va. to intoxicate. See ivre . — 

I Der. eruvrewM nt, e/nvr.mt. 

ENJ.AMifER, vii to stride. See jamhe . — 

' 1 )' r enjatrJiewvwX, enj(U)ih( 

lEN’JKlk 'm. a >>tHke (in betnng). See jeu. 
ExNJOINDRE, va. to eiiiom ; from L. in- 
I juiigero. For change^ see en and join- 
dre 

j ENJOEER, va. to inveigle. See geole. — Der. 

I ( njn/( nr. 

jENJGLlVER, va. to adorn, embellish. See 
j jolt — Der enjoltvemaiX, enjohvoie. enjoliv- 
ci r. 

ENJOUK, a<^ plavfii] , propcily p.p. of 0 . Fr. 
enjouer, compd oi fotttr, (| v, — Der. enjoue- 
nient. 

EN FACER, va. to entwine, chi'-p. See lac. 

! — Der enlnccw ent 

jENLAIDlR. va. to mike uglv. See laid. 
lENLEVER.va. to rose, iiti, carry off. See 
i ea and /mr — Der ea/G'fment. 

; Enluminer. va. to illuminate; from L. in 
.md luminare, propi riy to brighten, w he. icc 
to paint with brilliant colours. Its doul let 
IS illununtr^ q. v. — Dir. cnlumintur, enlu- 
, n/r/nire 

i ENNE.Ml. \/a. an enemy , from L.inimicus. 
for icus - r’ sic § 212; for initial i^e, 
lengthened by the li iuhlmg of n, see § 
72; foi I = t’ (which has almost disap- 
1 peared in pronunciation, and rej'resents 

also the a of amicus f see § OS , for 
n — nn, sec § 163. 

'ENNOBLIR, va to cmiohlc. See noble. 
ENM I, ''tn ennui, weariness ; forimrly enui, 
i meaning aimoeance, j'am, h.itred. Sp. 

enojn, O. Veiict. itiodio, from E. inodio. 
j In the Glosses of Ci^oi we have ‘in odio 

I liabui,' 1. e 1 was sit k and tired of. 'Fhc 

I modern Prov. phrase '/'e vones en odio, 

' confirms this deiivatioii lor in = en see 

ea, for odio — nr see § 120 and cuider . — 
Der. ennuyer, ennuycox 

ENGNCER, va. to enune ate, state ; from L. 
euuntiare. For u=o see § 98; for 
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-tiar0 = -cer see § 26 — Dcr eNo/ifiation, I 
enonc(i. I 

ENORGUEILLIR, va. to make proud. See | 
orqueil. 

i^norni©, « from L. enonnls 

— Der. ('rtortih mc-nt. 

^lnormit6, enormity ; from L. enor- | 
mitatem. I 

ENQl^KRIK, to enquire; from L in- ; 

quirere. Eor fhnni!;ci> ^ce en and acjui rir . j 
ENQUETK. '/. inquiry: formerly errjue'-fe, [ 
from L. inqnisita; strong, panic, vubst,, j 
see ah^oute. The accent is here mi^jdict*! j 
[AS the penult, (hsappeus), from inqnisita ' 
to inqnisita. For regular contr. into in- ; 
quis’ta see §51; fori -esee §72; tor ! 
loss of s sec § 14S— Der. e/z'/rrf/eur fof 1 
winch the doublet is 1/17/0 sr/c?yr, q. \\) ! 

ENRACINER, lui. to root, tiv m the soil, ! 
thence metaph., to root m the mind. See , 
raciTie. 

ENRAGER, un. to enrage See rafj^e. 
ENRAVER, va. to put spokes in a wheel. ' 
See rayon — Dcr c/irnyure. 
Enregimenter, va. to torm into a regi- 
ment. See re^uiunt I 

ENREGISTRER. va. to reg'ster, enrol. See j 
res;i'^tre. — Der. f//ccg-/'>/'/Yment. j 

ENRICHIR, va. to tiinch. See riche. 
FiNROLER, va. to enrol. See r'de. Its I 
doublet IS rnrrailer, q v — Der. e/i/d/t merit. ' 
€ 71 ) d/eur 

ENR(i)UKR, va. to make hoarse: from L. 1 
inraucare, dcriv «if raucus. For i - e see , 
§ 72; for loss of nnd.i.il c see §129; lor 
au — OTi see § IC7 — Der c///'o//Mnt-iit, 
ENROULER, va. to roll up. See rouler. 

Its doublet IS enrohr, q v. 

EiNSAELER, va. to run on a sandbank. See 
sable. — Der. eti-^ahleiWi. nt, 
ENSANGLAN'l'ER, va to stain with blood. 
See san^lant, oi;/g 

ENSEIGNE, sf a Mgn, cn.sign. It. iri'.e^ne, 
from L. insignias For i==esee § 72; 
for i = ci see § 70. Eif^tigne is a doublet 
of insif^ne. 

ENSEIGNER, va. to teach; from L. insig- 
nare pru[icrly to etagravc, then to teach. 
For changes see enscigne. — Der. enseigne- 
ment, rensagner. 

ENSEMBLE, adv. together; from L. in- 
simul. For i — e see § 72, for siinul = 

semble see a^senibler. 

ENSEMENCER, va. to sow. See sernence. 
ENSERRER, va. to shut up in. See ^erre. 
ENSEVELIR, ua. to bury; from L. insepo- 
lire*, coiripd. of sepelire. For i = e see 


§ 72; for p = i/ sec § III — Der. eiisevJ- 

issement 

EN.SORCELER, va. to bewitch. Sec sorcier. 

— Dcr c/i-.o;rc/lenicn!, c/jvont7eur. 
KNSUriE. aiiv. atterwards. See en and 
suite. 

ENSl’lVRE (S’). I'/r. to ensue. See en .11, d 
^unne. 

EN'EABLEMENT, svi. an cntablatiiie. See 
table. 

ENTADHER, va to infci’t. Sec tarher. 
ENTAILLER, no. to cut in. See tadler . — 
Der tritaille (verbal snbst.>, eritaillurv. 
ENTAMh.R. va to cut the first puie, atta. k, 
I’r-'v, entamenar, trom a Lit. form intanii- 
nare^, coinpii of in iml a i.kIkmI tami- 
nare’^'jW Inch is found iKo nn outaminar( . 
att iiiniiare. Intaininiiro. lontrd. rei’ii- 
larly (''-r § ^1) to intani’naro, beM)nn , 
tntanur For i-e si c ^ 72, tor inn jn 
Ml § ibS. 

ENTASSER, va. to hc.ip up. Sec tas. — Dei. 
ewAiv^ement. 

EN I’E, '/ a graft. See tnt^r 
EN’I ENDRK, I'll to Inar. understand: from 
E. iiitcndoro. to a]'ply to, direct tou.nds, 
tin IK e p.iv .itti ntioii, them e lie.ir. Fori e 
sie > 72. toi loss of .itoinc 0 sec ^ 5,1 — 
Der C 7 tfente (pnrtlc sul>st , ste ab<iout€\ €>.>• 
/<7i(/ant (wliose ihuiblet is /nferulant), //i- 
/(’'!-/( incut, eritendi'wr. tnttaida. 

E. N 1 EN'l'E, sf. a ineannig, aegeement. Sic 

entendr-e. 

EN I'FiR, I'a to grift, engraft; from L ini- 
potaro *,dcnv. 01 impoliiH ‘ . a gr.ilt m the 
Lex Sahea. Impotus is the Gr. ( fulwrov. 
Impotdre contnl, ri g'lhnlv (see § 52) 
into imp'taro, htc incs tn'tr For i e 
see ^ 72 ; lor pt / sec Hist. Giam. p. S| ; 
lor m — n see § ibo — Der. tnte yvnrbd 
siihst.'i, en'xnc. 

EN'l LKINLR, va. to latifv; from O. Er. 

1 enteriu, entire, coinpUtc. winch aiiswc'rs to 
I an imagimd ],at. totni integrinuH ' , deriv 
! of integer. Fh/r in 01 s e en ; iLr gr — /' 
' see § lb's. — Der. c //O /'//if ment. 

ItiN ri'.RRER, va. to inter, bury. See terre — 
Der. enterreiiv nt. 

F. N TETFiR, vii. to affect the head, make 

giddy, vain. Sve tete. — Der enfi triiicut . 
EntllOUSiasniO, '///, enthusiasm ; from Gr. 
j ivOovaiaufxus. — Der. enlhouaast 7 tvT, enthou- 

I Afc7.Ste. 

Enthousiagto, ^m. an cnilmsiast. Sec 
enthou^ui'^me. 

Enthymdme, an enthymeme; from L. 
, euthymema. 
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l','NTICHI'-R, va. to bi i,'in to spcjil, taint, 

( )i iiiikn<»vvn. 

KNl’ll^R, cu/y (-iitiic. Vtov. enfeir,h. infrro, 
fioiii L. integrum. For in ^lh see cu, 
lor e -/>st.e § b;, for gr^r st e § l<)8. 
Euder is a doublet f)i infEj^n’, q v. 

'/. rm entity; lu seliol. L.it. ciiti- 
tateiii del iv. ol cute m. 

Elltomologio, / ciit(»inolory ; from Gr. 
a. Ill Au’yos — her. 

FN I'ONNKR, V(t. to tun. Sec tonne. -Dir. 

i 7 ;''n////oir. 

l^N FONM'iR, vn. to bc'uti (a son^'), to snu' 
Sec ton. 

I'N'I'OKSI'b sf. a sjtr.iin Sic fordre 
LN' I'ORTILFI'.R, va. to twi'-t, wind. See 
tort! II > r. 

FN'I'Ol'R, .‘tw. Ill obboutl. 00(1. Sc* tour — 
Der, ^7//')/o'or, tn/oorA'^c, .dtvrojo*. 

bNTOURMJKF, slii^e i^ol sleeves, ele 
Si c fniirnurc, 

I N'l'R’ACCORDKR (S"), v/>r. to a-iee to- 
I'et'.er. Sec enfre .md iu\orde) . 

Elltr accuser I S \ f/r to aicmc oni 
.iMi'tlier. Sec tn!) e and accuser 
Entr’acte, .s;/: ibc mterv.d liilwcn lu<; 

aits (at tlic play'). Sic tnhe .ind i/i.V. 
rN'IK'AlDKR (S’F j'/r. to aid (iiu.- aiiotlur 
Si c efitre and aider. 

FN'lKAlFId S, .i/. //. bow( Is, enti ai’s. Frov 
urrnhn. fioin L. intrania', in tbc Lex 
Saliea; * Si veto intM cost c viilnns inli iiciit. 
etus.pic ad intraniap< ivciunt.’ Int rania 
IS lor L. iiileraiiea t^Fliny') For ninilii 
^)^s of e sec § 52 ; b r ca -ia see ahoi^er. 
Iiitrania becomes enlriidh"' by in 
M*i 72 : and bv U /, see § 16;,. 

FN'I R’AIMI R (S’), r'/r. to lov^ one moil ci. 
e entre and aimer. 

iN TRAIN, spirits, aniiii.tion See 

tnn (liner 

] NTRAINFR. va. to cany away, buiry on. 
iiispi'it. Sec e/r and /nn'/nv,— Dcr entrain 
(^ecibal udist.), loif) ai/u nvnt. 

KNTRAVLR, va. to clog, trammel, put on 
an entrave to act as a clog Tio.n L. 
traboin emnes a compd. intrabave *', 
wi'cncc entraver. For in tn stc ^ 7 *' 
(or b-2/ see § 1 13.— Dei. (verb.d 

subst.). 

KN TRK, prep. bi tween; fiom L. intra 
For in-en see § 72. 

L:NTRF-HAILLF,R, va. to half-open. Sec 
entre and bailler. 

KNFRL-BAISER (S’), vpr. to kiss one an- 
oliicr. See mtre and banker. 


t Entrechat, .sm. cutting (in dancing), 
inlrod 111 16th cent., with many other 
dance-terms, fiom It. intreccia'o, 111 itu; 
phrase capriola inlrecciafa (§ 25). A coi- 
riipt form caused by parallelism of sound; 

( }) Fngl count} y dame from confredan^e 
FNTRL-CllOQEiER, (S’), vjr. to dasli against 
one .niuihcr. See entre anl choquer. 
dN 1 KF-CGL FFR, va. to cut m several 
pl.icis, cut up. See entre and couper. 
dN'FRF-CROISlR. va. to cross and recross. 

Si e enf)-e and erdar. 

'.N'l’RK-DFCillRT.R (S’), vpr. to tear one 
anotlier in peets. See entre .md dahirtr. 
FN'FRK-DFUX, sm. whatever causes separa- 
tion Iietvvixt two. Sec ctitre and deux. 

’.N 1 RKF, .s/ entrance, admission, ^vventrer. 
FNTRFFAITES, s/ pj, (m the) interval 
Used only in the ,idv. phi.isc, ‘ sur ees entre- 
fiit(s,’ meanwhile. See eu're and fait. 
IdN'FRFGl'.NT, '-in a knowledge of how to 
condiiet OIK self 111 society; a met.iplior trom 
l.ilconry. 'Fhe fah on w.,s tiained to bch.a < 

Its dl ‘ cntye-'j^LiitH 1 e. anioiig peop'c From 
(tioe .ind <^ent ; ^cc /fev/s. 

:.N I R’i'.GURG;ER (S’), vfr. to s!,y 01c 
aiioihi r. Si e entre and » gorge;*. 
dN'i'RELACFR, va. to mtcrlaix.*. Sec hicir. 

■ — Dcr. en'rtlac^. en'rehuemewX. 
dN FKld.MIdld'.R.i'n. tointermiiiglc. St c miler 
dN'TRKMI-'FS. a sidc-dish. See met--. 
idN TREMF'nRF, tn to intcrposi (an ob- 
stacleh Sic inettre — Dcr. infremcttLWT. 
idiNTREMlsld, s/. mediation. See mAe. 
ImNd’RENDIRld vS’ ne/r t ilunt one another. 
S(-c enhe and mure. 

KNl'REl’OSFR. I'd to w.nclnmse ^ettentre 
and [oscr.- — Dcr e?itrtp->\ (like dtpoi trom 
(/.yoo;-\ enfit/'-^cm, mtrepoaX.erc. 
IdN'TREFRKNDRE, va. to nndeit.ike. Sec 
fren Ire. — Dcr entreprka (panic subst h 
f )itrepren.\u\, enfrel 1 1 //cur, 

ENTRFR, t'd. to enter ; from L intrare 
For in -en s.e § 72.— Dcr. cnlric, lenirt) 
EN TRE-SOL, s;;/. the Miite of rooms between 
gronnd-tlooraiiil first-ll<»or. See mitre and ‘-ol. 
EN FR 1 ‘.SI' 1 \ RE (S'), v/r. \o follow one 
ano’lier Sec en're and '-vtvre, 
ENTRE'TFMFS, .<in. a mean-time, interval 
between two .icts. See enti e and teiih"-. 
ENTRETIdMR, va to hold together, sup- 
port. See entre and ttnir . — Dcr. ea/re/ien 
Elltretoiso, sf. an interne, cross-pieec 
See t litre and toise. 

ENTREVOlR, va to see imperfectly, catch a 
glimpse of. Sec nitre and I'O/r.—Di r. 
entrevuG (partic. subst.). 
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ENTR'OUVRIR. vci. to open wide. See : 
entre and (n/vnr. 

ilnumeration, eimnnr.it on ; from L. 
c nuin er a t u> n e in — l)i.r. > nhf):i 1 iit\( 

^InuniGrcr, Vd. to enumerate; tr.nn E, 
cnunier.ire. 

ENVAHIR. va to invade. Sp envadtr. 
invndne, t'u'in E. invadere !o>r h <d 
medial (1 i^ee § IJO; tor in1«-ie.»lation of 
h J.ee Hot, tnaiii. p. 79: tor in - e/i ne 
^ ’’2: tor -ero = -/r hc § 59 Inva<lcre 
lo>t it' d became m ( ). Fr. enin /r , 
the inlet calated h is put m to savetl'e Inatiis. 
as IS al.v> done m t r av! ere, /ra/nr. Winn 
h IS added m Frcncb \S(.>rdi. at the btpin- 
nni:;, as in altus it l^ n-'UalK ( m.'ed , 
bv the intiueiKe f>r corre<ip(>iidini; (Icrm, ■ 
words, such as, hoch, Jteulen. etc, (.I'linni. ; 
with Fr. haut. hurier, etc. 'Fins remark 
is due tva ProkSMir Mix Muller, who h is J 
worked it out m detail m the Zut'ihiiFt' 
fur vert];leic}iciide Sprachforsi luiniL; (v, 11-: 
24: ‘ uber dciitsche Scliattirimi^ loman- j 
isrhcr W'orte’) In my lli'toiicMl (ir.nnm.ir j 
(Fm;!, ed, 1S69') 1 rt’iecteii Prottssdr M.i\ 
Muller’s theoiy, whuh I now believe to b«* 
entirely correct. — l)er. fJiiM/nsseur, cnv.ih- 
issement, 

KNVKLOPPKR, va. to wra{> np. St e c/t'- 
velofer, — Der, euveloffr ivtrbal '•ubst 'i 

FNVFMMER, va. to envenom. See vtum. 

KNVKRCiER, va to orniment with little 
osier-twigs, to dam (^stockmgsE See di'. 
and vers^p. i 

ENVKRCiUER, va to bend (s.iil'V See v-r- 
gue. — Der, enrer^iirc (the btndmy of sails, 
thence metaph., the imfoldinp; of birds’ I 
w'lngs). 

ENVERS, sm. tlic reverse, wron(>; side (t>f 
stutfs) ; fiom L. inversus. For iii=-en, 
see ^ ^2. E}ivn'^ is a doublet of ifiver^e. t], v. 

ENVERS, /rf/> towards; fioni e// and i" t] v 

ENVI (A i;),Zoe. odv. ill emulation of. For | 
etvmoloyy of this word see renvier. 

EN\’IE, s.f. envy, desire; from L. invidia. i 
For in=en see § 72; for loss of d sec' 
§ 1 20. — Dcr. ejmex. 

ENVIER, va. to envy. See envie. — E)er. 
enviAhle, envievix 

ENVIRON, adv, about. Sec virer. — Der. 
envirrmnex. j 

ENVISAGER, va. to look at, consider. See | 
visage. 

ENVOI, sm. a sending, parcel. See envoycr. 

ENVOLER (S’), vlr. to fly away. Seee;i and 
voler. 

ENVOUTER, va. to enchant (by melting ctc» 


a wax lignre) : origin.ally envajter. fr,nji 
medieval E. invultiiiiro i. e to make 1 
waxen taei . deiiv. ot Vultus Fi.r lo^^ 

11 .see § 52 ; tor n e see § ; i,.j 

see § ^ § 97; jer 

0/ nu see § 1^7. — Dir eeron/f iiieiit 
I'NVOYER, va. to seiu! . ioinu-ilv fnveitr. 
It. tnnart', fr in E in and via ViaU ns 
to .» foiin viaro ^ V'tiviaro or iiule 
viaro*?': wlu n< e i'o\rr liy i -o/,^te•§(.^ 
— Der taiv'Jt i.ve.b,d siibst ), XtUViyer. 
Epticto. tie (put; Horn ],. ej>ai tac ^ 
'll! 1 'idi )re ot V die I, 

EPAGNl-lE ''Oj. n -'pan cl ; in Montaigiu. 
t'<l agrtt ul, in R il 1 1 tis c'yiigao/ ..lia’c hfir 
dcfUt-donzarit' ii\ .igiiols. ft dt'ux 
voiis \»aU( r-'V (/r ' ftrdf.'X e' liiirr'^ (uut 
t'aU cct hyvff. sivs (lugaiitni, 1 i: 
I’his brie<i eorrnm; triuii Spam got tie 
name of t/m 'o c i agn 7 bp.inisli dogs, her 

0 €u see § 79 . lor 0/ » /' see § 1 17 

KPAIS, ad;, tlm k , b-iimrlv p\f at^ oiigmailv 

tioiii I. .spi.s.ius, lor i - o; - 
s<e § 7(. rt>r .sp ('-/'-*'/ see § 147. — 
D.r, .-/'los'i, (/iioseur, //'i(ososcment 
El’ \,N('l 1 ER, x'u, t'l pour out; tiunnriy 
j'<vich>r. from E (‘.xinindtcaro *, diiiv, of 
oxpande"*ro EExpaiulkaaro, eontrd o- 
gtdiilV'S,(- $ y.') into oxpaiul care be- 

1 omes >/aach(r I'or X- s sec a outer ; 
tor es t M e § 1 17 , fo! elc - £• St c 5 I fi ' : 
(-■r c ■ ch see § 126; tor n — c h'c § -p 
- Dir t f'Ciui htwu \M. 

El’ANDRK, v t. to spre.id ; fornn-rlv 

trom 1 expanddro I or n :ulai loss ot 
penult, e stc ^ f-i , tot ox /' mu ajuulcr , 
for es — d see § t ^7 — taudr 

EPANOUIR, va to cxp.i.d, sinoothen; Oe- 
merly e^panuun . di\ eloped trom i). Fr. 

, t'/'.m/K tii-m e'/o;i.//r. w ’ ii h liom E cx- 

pandero For oxpaiuloro ^ expanddre 
see ro/mr ; lor ex tn f 'i e § 147, tot 
e I see § ^9. 'I'be intercalal ion ot the 
diphthoiig (ju is pfiidMi, ,md appe.irs .igam 
j m s ivanouir, n derivat.on of vaiiu.S l or 
^ loss ot d see § 120. " Der. e/ rommsse nu nt 
LPARGNRR, i-a. to .‘■jxic. Otigin unknown, 
— Dcr ipnrgw (\cibal .subst.E 
EPARPlld.F.R, vii. to seatler, disperse; for- 
merly e^pnrpdlcr, meaning, in tlie middle 
I ages, to tly (»}1 hke butterthes, arpdler 

IS eompil. ot ex and the radical parpdle *, 
wlneli answers to L. papilio. For inter- 
calation ot r see chnnvre. This etyinology 
is tully proved by It spnrpagUare, .similaily 
formed trom parj agliune ; and Prov. e^far- 
fdlha horn fal/alld. — Der. fparpillemewX. 
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f:i’ARS. ndj. scattenvl, ; fornicrly 

t'v/r/rv, from L. sparsus. For sp - 

-//- sec § I 17. 

Kl’A'l'KK, va. to break oil' the foot (of 
.1 yi.tss). See palte. 

JA’AF'LK, !>f. a shoiiKIcr; formcrlv e^paule, 
oiigiiially es/v//A>, fioin L. spatula (ji'-ed 
by Api(,iiis). SpAtula, (outul. itgularlv 
into Spat’la (su; § 51 ), bcu)mcs e^palle by 
a^smiilation of tl into // i^sej § i6S), and 
by 8p=e‘/) (sec § l.jj). K'^piille then 
becomes e^pnule by nl -- nu (see § 157); 
lastly ('paule by lo-s of s (^ 1^7). f.p,iule 
is a doublet of spafi/le, q. v.— IJer. f'pdt/ltr 
f/vr/z/eim nt, vpiiuIcWc. 

f>['AVK, inlj, astray, s/. a waif; fornictly es- 
p(ivt\ a word now appbed only to tliini's 
lost, though still used, m some h gal jdiiases, 
of anuuats, as un chtviil t/uee. In O. Fr. 

( / ave Was only aj)plRd to animals, not to 
things. Tfs/'ore ( oiiies fiom L. oxpavidus, 
i e. liighteiied, ihui lumiuig .i\\ i\, strayed 
For ox ^ es - ( § I.f7; lor h-ss of two 

liiial atonic st babies see Hist, (irain. {>. 
fd'KAlJTRF, s/?r. spelt, bi.iided wheat; lor- 
nicilv ("-peautn', Sp. espeltd, It. ^pdla, frtini 
L spolta For sp--g^/>--/' '■ee § 147, 
for oi~ eal sec enu ; lor tal tau s< c j 
§ l=;7; tor inlerc.alation of r cJuinvre \ 
fj'hF. / a swoid , formetlv e //f. or'em.ilK I 
s/'Cf/e, It, spada, I'fom 1 ,, spatha ('I'ae. Ann. 
xii. 35). for .sp--^?^/' -tp sLc § 147; for 
-ata ---(V see § Jol. Epe is a doublet of 
i^pathe, espcult 

f:i*KFKR, va. to spell; formerly c^feUr 
(im ailing in the middle agi s to explmi, 
einineialo gMiei.iIlO, a w< rd of Chrm. 
origin, O, 11 . G. .s/t'/Zd/i (§ 20). — Der. iptP 
latioii. 

Fl’FKDLI, adj distracted. See perdu. 
I'.I’KKLAN, a s{>rat, smelt; formerly es- 
perlan, originally e^perlanc, fiom Genu. 
7 '/er/;/rg(§ 20). Foi sp - «/'see § 147 
£pfron', srn. a spur; foniRrly c'^f tmn, t 
petnui, from O. 11 , G. ypornn 20). For 
sp^^e^/i — *7' see § 147. — Der. ('perornux. 
fh’l^KVIi'R, sui. a sparrow-hawk; foimerly 


I spica). For sp - es/) = //; see § T47; tor 
-icus --1 see § 212. 

, F)F1CK, y. spice, {>1. sweetmeats; forrnerlv 
e^pice, from F. species (used for spicc m 
the Higcst, (le Ihiblicanis et vccligaldrus ; 
‘species perlmcntes ad vectigal, cimia- 
niomim, piper loiigum,’ For sp— esyi t'p 
j see § 147; for e-f see § 59. E'pice is 
I a <loulilet of edu'ce, q. v. — Der. epicter, 

' epicrxvQ., t‘picQ.x. 

I ]lSpid6mio, •/. an epidemic ; frorfi Gr. 
^ sc. vijfTos . — Der. cpidnn\(\w. 

Epidemique, adj. e-pulennc. See epidnme. 

Epidermo, stn. the epidermis, cuticle; from 
F. epiderm is. 

Fl’IKK, va. to spy; formerly es/iVr, It. spiare, 
a word of Germ, origin, Engl, (o p-y, 
O. H.G, ^pchtH (§ 20). For .p-e^p-ep 
see § 147. 

' i'JMFFh sm. .a boar-spear; formerly e^pieu, 
oiigiii.illv ed'ifi, from F, spicidum. For 
regular coutr. into spic’lum see § 51. 
Fi>r sjp e^p -- I'p sec § 147; lor cl = r/ see 
§ 1 2(> ; for e / r 7 — see § 2X2. 
Epigram matique, ailj. epigrammatic; 
vec •piipravnue. 

Epigramme, .'/. an epigram ; from L. 
^ cpigr.imrna. 

Epigrapho, yf. an Cj'igraph ; from Gr. 

(TTiypntp^. 

£lpilepsie, '•/. epilepsy ; from L. cpi lepsia. 

Epileptique, adj. epileptic, from F. epi- 
I ^ le[)lii us. 

Epiler, va. to depilate, str-p off hair ; from 
1.. epi lare,deriv.of pi lus, — Der. e/7/atoire. 

ifipilogue, sw. an epdogue ; from F. cpilo- 
gus "-Der. r. 

EPINARD, sm. spaiudi, probably from the 
Ar. ipiiiadj, a'^panaUi (§ go); the word, 
once mtrodneed into France, w is doubtless 
soon eonneeted, thinks to its sound and the 
prickles of the plant, with epine. 
j KPINE, sf. a tlu.rn ; tornurly epine, from F, 
spina. For sp = f'^/’ = f/> R"c § i47.-Der. 
f'pinrxix, tpinodir, ^'/'micre, cya/revinette. 

i'Epinette, sf. a spinet; in the iCth 
rent, espinette. from It. pinetla (§ 25). 


cspeivier, Prov. cpariier, It. sparviere, fiom 
O, H. G. sparvan (§ 20). lox sp — isp — tp 
see § 147. 

jfiphelido. a freckle; fiom F. ephcliclem. 

Eph 6 m 5 re, adj. ephemeral ; from Gr. ip-q~ 
pifpos. 

filph^m brides, sf pi. ephemerides, 
a jonimil; the 1.. ephemerides. 

ftPI, sm an car (of corn), .spike; formerly 


EPINGFF, sf. a pm; fornwrly esjtngle, from 
F. spinula. properly a little thorn. For 
regular contr. into spin’la sec § 51; for 
n’l -- t-ee Hist. Gnm. p. 73; for sp== 
€p = tp see § 147. Epmgle is a doublet 
of spinule. — Der. epiris^Enc, epirp^kx. 

KPINGCHK, svi. a stickleback. See ipine. 

Epiquo. adj. epic; from F. epicus. 

Episcopal, adj. episcopal ; from L. epi- 


espi, from L. flpicus* (a masc, form of j scopalis. 
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1^8 firiscoPAT- 

Episcopat, ^rn tlie cpiM'op.ilc ; from I-. 

c p 1 o p.ilus. Ili' tiolU'lot IS tvt'i'ht , V. 

Episode. .W?/. an ci'i^n'ic ; trum Cjr. irunT- 

'[iio 

Epispastique, adj episp.isiic ; 

Iroiii (ir. tTToTTracrrj/CHS. 

EPISSKR, v.i. to spluc; foinurly 

word ot English origin, Engl, to i^jhce 
(§ - Ecr. (/■.’'■M)ire, d/'/sAine. 

Epistolaire. mlj. Cjn^tolary ; from L. c pi- 
stol, ms. Its doubk-1 IS (/i^-folitr, \ 

Epitaplie, an qntaph ; Iroin L. cpi- 

l.iphinin. 

Epitlialame, sm. a marti.igc-^ong : from 
1. I p.ih.il.iiniiiin. 

Epitll^te, .01 rpithc't; ftom L, epi- 

1 hctnm, lin’d I'V M n'mb'us. 

i Epitome. s;/o .m Cpi.ome ; tlie L. epi- 
tome. ! 

EriERE, s/. an epistle, letter; formet'y: 
t'inylre\ origin.illy e/’/s//e, fiom I.. epis- ' 
tola. For rigid. ir conlr into epist la see j 
§ =,i; for 1-r sec § 157; toi loss ot .s ■ 
^ see §148. 

Epizootic, s/. distemper; from Gr. lvi\ 
and (^ujov. — Dir. (’yizooafjnc, 

KPLORE, ni/y. wiepnig. hee / 7 <V/rer. 
EPl.OYE, (idj. “'preid Dieialdit Urni, iisrd of 
bn. s); fioiii E. cxplicatus. For ox fs 
- /'SIC § 147; fo: -pllcaUlS - -y/'.ys si e 
ploytv, f< r -atus - -e see ^ 201. F/loye 
is a doublet of exflrp/r 

EI’EUClJl'iR, va. to pnk. examine closely; 
foriiieily e^j'lhcJifi , e'-pdnclier. Si e />//// Ae. 
— Dor ('/ 7 //c/a’ipent, iplmhcuT. 

(pluchou, (/’///cb/iire, 

EPOIN'l'ER, I'll, to bre.ik the point off. St e 
p<,!nn\ 

EPCJlS, sm. braiicbos (of horns); roiiiieily 
espoi-', from O. H.G. spiz, a pointed jncie 
ot wood, whence the pointed antlers of the 
Slag f§ 20) For ^p-e^p-rp see § 147; 
for i = 01 see § 68 

EPONGE, s/. a spimge; formerly €‘^ponp;e, 
from E. spongia For sp - ci/i sic 
^ § 147.— Del. opf iioi^x. 

Epop6e, .*</. an epopee ; from Gr, l-notroda. 
Epoque, i/. an epoch; fiom Gi. tTxoyr], 
KPOU>JiR, va. to I spouse, many; formerly 
esyjo?/ier, oiigmally e^po^er, h.spomre, lioni 
E. .sponsaro fused 111 the Digest), lor 
ns s see §163; for sp = esy> = (p sec § 147; 
for o — OH ’«ee § 86. 

EpOUSSE '1 'I E,.i/. a brush, little broom ; O. Fr. 
esporcnsfVe ; from the prefix c = t’s, and pou'^'-e, 
tlie piimilive of jousstert:, q. v. — Der. 
epoiissettr. 


-r.QUIPER. 

EPOE'VAN'rER, ra. to si'are, fiighten ; for- 
iiiiil} t-^pouvanUr, origmahs O' p.iveultr. It. 
spiivirt'arf, tiom E. cxpavoiitaro (drnv. 
ot ox])iivciitciii, p. p. ot oxpavoro). Ib.r 
X — s see § 150; for si e § I4S; 

a^ ou .iiid e a are pn ii'i u change.^ whn h 
li.ive taken place since the w<nd hecanu; 
Ercnili. — Dll. ('pot.'vaufe fveibal subst.), 
d/'o/nM/j'able, c/oi/ivn/.nl. 

EPOUX. ii/i. a spon-e, Imsband ; from E. 
f»pon.siis. lor ilumgis bi.e i/nu^fr. — Der. 

< /O.'/s.oll. S ('/OllH-Wl. 

LPRlflM )RE. I'/i, to press out, s,jii,('/c ; 
liom E. cxpnuiero. Em^ inhinero 
-pituiilre sio I'tK'fiindtt' 1 '' > ti/ulrt' is a 

d. nihlcl ol txirnntr, q. v --- Der. (jrmne 
q ii bal subst. E 

EPRFNDRE i^S'), r/r tot icum att.n bed to, 

e. iainound of. Sei f>t>idrc- -Dti. /'/ns 
EPRKUVr., s/. a tnal, pioof. Si e ,p}ouv<r, 
El’ROUVER, I'll, to try. e Jnv.vtr. — Dir. 

> jri me q irb il sul's’.\ < y ri //it tie 

EPD 1 > 1 'R, I'.i. to ixhmst. Sw put er. — Der, 
I'/M'cmciit, (’y/./'.ibio, imy’M'.ib'i . 

ElM'Kl'R, va. to j'lriii. S c ////*. — Dir. 
j _ f///'e vViib.il sul'^ I, .g//ra!mn 
1 I'.qU ARRlRq-d to qn i;rv,cn! into an dpierre, 

I q.v — Dll. rjiid) ri's ('y///i/ /'isseni 
EqiiatClir, sm the iqni'iir. Ironi E. ae- 
I (luatorcm ^ q. c .1 i m h dividing the i aith 
I into tw o i/y/oiZ parts — 1 )( i d'y/zn onal 
I Equatorial, 111/; e-juan.n.il. .Siu /y-m/fi/r. 
Equation, \/. an iqn iimn ; from E, .aequa- 
I ^ t lonem, 

I'.qU EKRI'k s/. a s.imire f iii'trumeut) ; for- 
merly (s/yi/t/TC, 01 igm il!v < -y/.mvt’, vcibal 
subst of a ti[)i t'nyM/mnr', aiiswirmg to 
E, exciuadraro wlicnci djuerre sigmties 
the mstnimenl whu h cnablia us to di.iw 
right angles. Idjiurre is a doublet of 
t^quare, e'^cadre, i] v. Exciuaclrarc pro- 
duces e^qtian'tr-^ by ox-<s, sic § ipO; 
byf-s = <',sce §147, b) dr^ir, sec § 16.S; 
and by a^e sec § 3.^, q — Dir. ujaarrxx 
fformerly C'^quarnr, lium e^qttarre, O. Fr. 
of (qtiarre). 

j iiquestre, adj equestrim; from L. eques- 
! ins 

Equidistant, adj. equidistant ; from L. 
aciinidistantcm. 

I ^Equilateral, ndj. eqmlatcr.al ; from E. ae- 
1 _ quilateralis 

j Equilibro, sm. cqmlilrrium ; from L. aeijui- 
; librium. — Der. eqmhhrQi. 

Equinoxe, srn. the iquinox; from E. ae- 
I ^ quinoclium. — Dtr. equtnoxvA 
IEQUIPER, va. to equip, fit out (a ship). 
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jniivty (yfiuT.illyV Kquipfr, O. Kr. <?s- 
to a ^Iiip, IS from (lotli. 

(§ JoV Korsq ts'i -/rj sec § T47 — Du. 
e<liiije (vcibal sulot.), ryz/z/Mgc, v(itnpi-(\ 
equtprwwn^. 

I'.QUl l*OI.LI'bVT, (u]j. equivalent; an 

( (|iiiva'ent ; from L. equipollentoin. -- 
Der (‘‘fjNif'oUeftcc.. 

Equitation, \f. horseman.ship; rrf)in L. 
(•([u itatio nein. 

Equity, v/ efjiiity , from L. aeqintateni - 
Der. r'y/A'Aihlv. 

Equivalent, ( (luiv.iKMit ; mu. an (qui- 

V, licit; froin L. .icijinvalcnlcni — IDcr 
i'(juiu<ileficc. 

Equivaloir, m. to be C(|uiva!ent; lioin 
L. ac(]ui valcrc. St c t-n/o/r. 

Equivoque, »(/; f(|iiiv.)r il ; /. an etpiivo- 
cation ; liuiii L. aetjuivocns — D< r, I'-ji/i- 
vo-pnv. 

EKA1U>K, mh. the inii'le; formerly t'rahyc. 
(’ritrhre, from L. acer and arbor Foi 
acer -ac’r slc § 52 , tor cr r ^ee 
for a - e ‘.ce § 5 | . -j Sc* § I 7 J. iTiihtr bc- 
( omes yraf'le bv cliaii'oin; r into /, ■-( c I 55. 

KlvAI’l I'.K, vn. to ;qa/c. Si-\ riijlc. - 
t > ny/uiL 

LK.MLIJ.R, vn. to fi ly, fiet ; O l’’r. er- 
rnnillcr, e^rtn/lpr, Onein iin<ertani: pro- 
bably coinmcted with ralhim-^, a ''(ra('(r. 
tliroi yh a lost oxnillare for oxradicu- 
Inro-^ — Dor eVo/Z/tim iit, dn/.’/Zuio 

Ere, an era; liom 1/ at ra. 

Erection, sf. an election, raising; from L 
( rectionein 

KRKINd'Ms. vn. to bre.ik the b irk of, tire 
out O \' r. f s> tnirr. In several p itt'is a'so 

t!ie / IS niissnup as it ''lioiiKl be ; that letter 
has no i tyniological origin in this wo:d. 
From t' for t’s (§ l |7), and rein, q v. 

Erdsipdlo. sin erysipelas See ('ryMpilr. 

l.RdOr, ^in. spur (of a biid). Oiigin un- 
kiK'Wii.— Dt r orgo/e. 

Ergoter, vn. to timbble, weary with syllo- 
visms ; drr, from L. ergo, S'gn ot the 
conrlusion in s\ llogisin.— Dei . (rgo/enr, 

Eriger. vn. ti) erea ; from L erigero 

ERMITF. ,i Ik unit; from L ercniita. 
For loss of 6 ''Oe § — Der ennif.i^r. 

Erosion, s/ < roMon ; from L. crosionem. 

Erotique, adj trtAic; from L. crotK us. 

t Errata, mu. pi. errata; a Lat. word. 

Erratique, nd]. erratic; fiom L. crraticus. 

ERRJ'h sf. m.mner, way ,* 0 . Fr. cire.oire, fiom 
L. iter; for tr = rr sec § if>S. The 
word is only used in the plirases ‘ aller 
grand’trrc,’ ‘ aller belle erre.’ 


j ERRFMENTS, sm. //. tiaek, way, mamifr; 
f.oin O Fr. ernr, to travel, winch remains 
in verbal siibst. erre, and in the knightly 
word errant. Errer, Prov, edrnr, is from 
E. iterarG-^ (to travel, from iter), (onlid. 
regu arly into it’rare, see § 52. For tr- 
> r sec 16S ; for i ^ e see § 72. 

ElvREUR, s/. an error, wandering; from I,. 

errorem. For -orem - -tur sic § 2:7 
I Errone, uTf// erroneous ; from L erroneus 
: Eructation, g/i mictation, belching; from 
j 1 > crnctationem. 

j Eriiclit, ndj. erudite; from L. crnditns 
I Erudition, sf emdition; from L. erudi- 
I ^ 1 1 onem 

' Erugineux, ndj. (Mtd) cniginous ; from 
' F a ei nginosiis. 

Erysipdle, sm. (Med ) eiynpclas; from L. 
erysipelas. 

KS, prep, in the, a contr. of en Jes (enh, then 
e/rq wheuecs, by n giil ii redin tion of ns 
to s, see § i6q). A’v [en les) has Icit '■ome 
few tiacts ill t' e !.in'Mia"'e, as in the phr.iscs 
innVre 'ts arts doetsur < s scitnce\ c tnnins, 
Sanif-Pierre es lien^ c‘c. 

FSCiABFAU, c;/. a stool ; from E, scabcllum. 
For ko -e'^c see Hist. CEain p 7*^; for 
elluiri =: see § 204. Its doublet is 

escahelle. 

j'Escadro, sf. a Sipiadron ; introd. from 
It, squadra (§ 25k Its doublet is cqutne, 

‘1 '' 

t Esc a dr on. mu. a ^qn.idron (of cavalry) ; 
mtiod. in lOth cent, fiom It. sqttndrone 
2.0. 

i Escalade, sf esc dade, sealing (of walk) ; 
iiiirod. Ill I btluent. from It sciilntn (§ 25). 
— Dei. escaladi r 

i Escale, sf putting in (navaP; from It. 
voAi 25). Its doub'et is ichtlh\ q.v. 

fEscalier. ^m. a '■tairiase; fiom Prov. 
e^enhtr 2 yV \s Inch from E. sea lar i 11 ni 
dcriv ol s< ala. Its doublet is frha'in-. 

fEscamoter, im. to jugg'c; IVotn .Sp e^ca- 
})v.tiir[ § 26). — 1 )e'r. f s( nwry/age, e'-cnnioti.m 

i'Escamper. 7 n. to scamper oil', decamp, 
liom It. '^cnt'iqnre 25), whence the 
phr.isc prendre In joudre j'escampette. 

t Escapade, '/ an iscipade, frolic; from 
It ^caplntn (^ 2 f) Its doublet is echnppe 

ESCARBUT, sin. a stig-liorn beetle: dim. of 
a t\pc CM-mVjc*'. alls wt ring to L. scara- 
baeus Scarabadus is contrd. to scar’ 
baeus (see ^ 52'), whence cscarhot. For 
sc -CSC sre Hist. Cirain. p. 7^1 b’r 
.(ddition of of see §281. 

ESCARBOl'CEE, sf. .a carbuncle; from L. 
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carbunculus, with prosthesis ot s. Car- 
bunculus loses its u. see § 51. hoi nc - 
c see § lt>3; tor u ^ou see § 97. For 
prosthesis of es see t'^pt rer. See also § 172. 
Escarhorult' is .1 doubht ot cdvhoucle. 

ESCARCEIJ.K, s/. .1 pre.it purse. See cchirpe. 
of whieh wor.i it is a dun , the full form 
bciut; e'^carf e ctUf, whence escarcelle. 

ESCARGD'r, wn. an eilihle snail ; orii^nna'ly cs- 
car^ol, from the root car<^nl answt imp;toSp 
mruco/aiid It. Oiumii unknown 

t Esc arm ouch e, s/ a skirmish; from 
It '-ciirtinnu'Liii 25). 

^ Escarpe, s/ a st.iip.cMMrpmcnt; from It. 
scur/'u 25) It IS a (huihlet oi rcharp(\ (j v. 
— Her. t’seur/er, cscur/ meut, contrescur/r. 

E^CAR 1 *IN, yfti. a pump (shoe) ; C). Fr 
eH'hdf^in. The derivation is uueertam, as 
tlie r seems to he a i6th*century lutcrpoli- 
tioii ; ,is is seen also m e^cnji'^non, a hyht 
shoe. This heiiit^' so, the suLpe;vsted Ckim 
scharf, and the Low Lat. scarpu.s'^, aic 
excluded. 

i Escarpolotto, a swing; from It. 
scar/'olctla (§ 25). 

Escient, sm.knowledoet ftoniL. s< icntcin. 
For SO — e'^ St e Hist (}ram p 7S. 

EhOLANDRF, sm. a scandal; from L. .scan- 
dalum. Scdndalum, ngulaily rontrd. 
(see § 51), hi comes scancVliini, whence 
O. Fr. C'^Ltindle For sc - see Hist. 
Gram. p. 7 <^ ; then eschindre by iiiteua- 
lation of /, which is uncommon ; and In 
dl = dy, see § 157. Esclandre is a doublet 
of senndede, q v. 

ESCLAVE, i>m. a slave ; in loth cent, sclavus, 
ill qtli cent, slavus, a word which lightly 
means a Slavonian, and was ongm.dly ap- 
plied only to the Slavonian piisoiius of 
Charles the Gri.it who were reduced to 
slaveiy. After the loth cent, the word 
sclavus takes the general sense of slave, 
without distinction of nationalitv. For scl 
= escl see Hist. Gram. p. 78. Eschive is a 
doublet of slave. - Her. esclav.if^c. 

Escobarder, va. to shuffle; ot hist, origin 
(§ 33), meaning to use Escobar’s leticence. 
Escobar was a Spanish Jesuit casuist im- 
mortalised by Pascal in llic ITovincial Let- 
ters. — Der. escohardentt. 

ESCOGRIFFF), sm. a sharper. Origin un- 
known 

*1' Escompter, va, to discount ; from It. 
SCO?/ tare (§ 25). — Der. escompfe (veibil 
subst.). 

E scope tte, a carbine; from It. 
schioppetto (§ 25). 


i Escorte, '/. .an escort; from It. scoria 
( 15 2 ;L — -Di r. evoe/er. 

i'EscOUade, >/. .a sqn.id. 16th cent 
tscouadre and sctynadre, Iroin It. squadra 
(§ 25). It is a doublet of escadre and 
eqnt'rre, q. v. 

ESCt)LRGEE, </. a scourge ; from L, ox- 
corrigiata'*'. ExcorrigiiUa, contrd. 
legiil.iily (sec § c-’L becomes C'Co//rg(', . 
For X see ii/iii'tr, for o-^ou see § , 

for -ata ^ -i »' see § 201 . 

KSCGLRGFON, sm. winter barley. Origin 
unknown, 

liSGOl'S'sF, s/, a run (before le.ipmg); from 
L. excu.s.sa For x -s sw njoutcr ; foi 
U on see § 97 "■l)i.r. rcsco/.'.se, 

fEscrimor, vn. to feme . Iiom It. schtr- 
mare (§ 23L A wool uf Giriii origin. O. 
H G. Gvrm.- Der, tscrime ivubil subst ). 

fEscroc, sm .iswiiniler; liom It. scrot eo 
(§ 23), which fiom (Lini. '^thurke. — Ucr. 
fscroy/zer, C't'rf/y;/t.iir, eseroy/a 1 le. 

ESPACF, sm. a sp.ice; iioin L spatiiim 
For sp =: Cs/' see § 1 47; for ti - e see 
ai^^enctr. — Der. fs/ua-r, isgmvnicnt 

F E 31 ')adon, sm a sword, sword-fish, from 
It spadonc ( ^ 25 

1 - Esptaglioletto, s/ Im/e; intmd. in 
I7ih ('cut. iMiii It. se,ion>det!a (§ 2;') 

F Espalier, sm. a timt-w.ill, properlv 

iis( d ot the liuit-trees ti.iiiud on a w.ill , 
tro-n It. s/ (dill re 23). 

F^IM'.CF., sf a kiiul , from L. .spocics For 
sp --e's/' sio § 1.^7.111! ed'')ti\ FG/'/'ce is 
a doublet of <7'^(Y, (]. v. 

ESPb RF.R, vn to hope; from L. speraro 
To the initial sounds sc isirilicreh sin 
(sniiragdiisL sp (sporarc), st (status), 
W'liuh wcie hard to pioiioniiee, the Roman 
I'c-ople caily ptchxed the letter i to divide 
tile two Consonants in pronimnalioii. As 
e.irly as the qlli (tiit wu tnul m Roman in- 
scriptions isp.iiiuni lor sp.it luni, 1st. ire 
lor stare, istatua for st.itn.i, ispiritu 
for spiritu, ist.ibilis for stalulis, isiiia- 
ragdub lor sinai.agdus. i soon be- 

came o (see < 71), and in the 3lh cent, 
wc find in Cliristian inscriptions the lorms 
estalna, csp.itiuin ; in Merov, Diplomas 
espioicm, esperare, cstiidiuin. This 
ch.mge ot sc into esc, sm into esrn. sp into 
esp, st into esi, went on m Fr. 111 such 
words as sp iiiiiin, esfuice. Since the ibth 
cent, many ot thisc woids h.ive been again 
modifu-d by loss of the s, see § 147, and the 
suppression is marked by the acute 'accent 
on the iintial e, as 111 statu m, tdai. Lvin 
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farther, a false assimilation led to the pre- 
fixiiu' of € before words which liad no Latin 
8 ; whence we ilnd Lorticern, norce ; car- 
biiiKnlus, escarboucle, etc. — Der. 

aiiee. ilvsE^pircr, 

Espidgle. adj. frolicsome ; of hist, origin, <^ee 
§ ?>?>' Espip^le IS auord of the i6th cent., 
at which tune .i vtry popular Geiinan t.ile 
{Euleu^picgel) w.is tr.mslatcd and inlroducid 
into hr. under the title of ‘L'llistoire 
joieuse de Till W e^-piegle.’ In this st(;ry 
the hero ['erlbrins a mnnbcr of waggerns 
and tucks. This 'Histone de Tiel L'ies- 
fiiegle,’ or, as it was written, ‘ Histoire 
de rhspiegle,’ .scion became pojml.ir, and tlic 
word cv/7cg/e tame to be used of a trickv, 
mischievous s[>nit. For such changes of 
sense see § 13 — Der. c'/v-g/mie 
f Espioil, s;//. a spy ; from It. spume (§ 25). 

— -iTr. e^pionuiix, cv/io/oiage. 
i'Esplanade, sf. an esplanade. In 
M> 'nt,ii!Miei//o/o?(/e from It. ^pla>tatu{^ 25). 
KSFOIR, mi hope, Iroin L. sptires, a word 
found in Fiimus. For sp -e-^p see c^po'cr , 
and § t 17 ; for e -or see § hi. 
t Esponton, sni. a sjioutooii ; from It 
spi,nU)nc (^§ 2O;. 

FSl'RI r, sm. spnit; from L. spiritus, b\ 
disphcmg the L.it. accent ispintus lot 
fipiritus) aiul by .sp=t's/>, '•ee § 147. foi 
loss ol atonie i see § 52, /is/ nr is .1 
d mblet ol spinte. 

sni a shiif; from O II. G. shif 
(§20). For si - c^Y see <’s/'cVcr. 
FSt/|'ILLE, .s/, a splmtir, lioin L schidii- 
lae*. dim. of scliidiae, sphiiters of wood, 
by the ngnl.ii co.iir (see § 51) into schid’- 
lae. I'or dl ll stc § lO'^; for sch sc 
---esq see es^ , rer .nul Hist, (ir.ini. p, (ig. 
t Esquinancie, tlie qumsey. i^tb 
Cent, sijui/uuu u\ 1:0m It. schinanzui JgL 
fEsquisse, / a sketch; from It. schizzn 
t§ 25 1. — Der esqui'^svi. 

ES(^ Dd'iK, v(i. to evade (a blow), avoid ; 

from O.H.G. skuihau (§ 20). 

ES.'sAl, svi. a tiial ; fioin L, exagiuni, weigh- 
ing, a Inal ol exact weight, for x = .ss see 
§ 150, for loss of g see § 132. — Der. 

fs'ciyer, c.ssoycur, 

KS.SAl.M, .sm, a swarm; from L. examen. 
For x=.ss see § 150; for -amen -mm 
see § 226, Essdun is a doublet ol examen. 
— Der. essatnwT. 

ESbARTKR, va. to grub up; from L. ex- 
sarritare % a frequent., dci. from ex- 
sarituru, p. p. of ex-sarrire. Exsarri- 
tdre becomes essarter by regular fall of 
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I i, see § 52; by xs«=ss, see § 150. — Der, 

I e.ssrtr/t’ment. 

j ES.SAYKR, vn. to essay. See essai. 

I Essence, s/. essence; from L. essentia. 

Essentiel, adj. essential ; from L. essenti- 
al is* (in Isidore of Seville). 

E^SlElJ, sm an axle-tree ; in Amyot nisdeu, 
in Montaigne atxieu, from L. axiculus. 
For dL-ai -e see § 54; for x = ss see 
§ 150; for -iculus - see (pieii. 

ESSOR, sm. flight (of birds). See cssorer. 

ESSORER, va. to dry linen by hanging it out 
in the air ; thence to dry a falcon after it 
had been wetted in hawking; from L. 
exaurare denv. of aura. Eor x ~ ss see 
§ 150; lor au = o see § 106. Es.sorer in 
O. hr. meant to balance in air, soar, whence 
veibal subst essor. 

ESSORIELER, va. to crop ears (of doirs) ; 
horn L. exaunculare H der. Irom auri- 
cula For regular contr. of exauricii- 
Lire into exauriclare see § 52; tor 
x-SN sec § 1.50; for au — 0 sec § 1 06, 
lor cl ll see § I 29. 

FEER, va to put out of breath. See 

ESSHVl’R, va. to wipe, wipe awry, to cx- 
p r.ence. h. o'^ciugare \ from L. oxsuc- 
care. Exsuccare by cc-c (see § 129), 
becomes exsu c aro, thence essuyer. Eor 
xs — '■s see § J 50 ; lor lo.ss of medial C, see 
§ 129. — Der. e'-sut (verbal subst.) 

EST, sm the cMst; of Gam. origin, Germ 
ost, Engl, fcra (§ 20). 

i'Estacade, a stockade; from It. 

steccata (§ 25). 

iEstafette, sf. an e.xprc^s; from It. 
'talf'cttn (§ 25T 

fEstafier, sm. a tall footman; from It. 
'^/alfieie (§ 25). 

fEstafilade, <f. a gash; from It. 
'■(ajfllata (§ 25). 

ESTAME,s/.woisted; fr L stamou; seetVamf'/e. 

Estaminet, sm. a smoking-room. Origin 
unknown. 

fEstampe, >/. a print, stamp; from It. 
siampa (§ 2;V— Der. esiamp\\W. 

fEstamper, va to prim, stamp; from 
It slam pare 23). 

t Estampille, a stamp. A dim. of 
estampe, q. v. 

ESTER, r//. (Legal) to .appc.ir (in court); from 
L. stare. For st --cs/ ste t\s/)<o‘er and § 147- 

Estlietique, adj. resthetic ; from Gr. al- 

aOjjTiKos. 

Estimation,.'/, esteem; from L. aestima- 
tionem. — Der. esiimalcnr, eslimadi. 
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Estimer, va. to f";tccni; lioni L. acsti- 
IVt. subsl,), 

able, mv'ie'/niui', 

ESTOG, (0 a sia k, {2) a sword. It 
'^/OCCO, t'roin Germ. sfKck {§ 2o). I'or st = 
esf e^p' I'tv ami § 147* 

t Estooade, /. a stockade; from It. s/oc- 
C(i!n (§ 25). 

ESTOMAC, sm. a stomach; from L stoma- 
Chus. For Ht ^est Sic f'perer and § I47. 

fEstompo. sf. a stump; from Guru 
27). 

i'Estradc. sf. a rou’e; from It. s'rdila 
[§ whence the phrase battre rt'^tradt' 

Its doublet i'' e. 

t Es trade, sf. a platform ; from It. ^frdfa 

I'.b TKAGON, sm. (Eot ') tarragon: from Ar. 
/drkhnan 30E which may j)0'Sibly have 
come from the Gr. bpaicoov. See aho § 17-* 

t E 3 trama 9 on, svi. a two-cdgml swoid , 
from It. •'trdvu\zione (§ 25). 

t E strap ad e, sf. a strappado; from It.' 
^Iraffdld 25E 

tEstropior, Vd. to cnpplc, maim; from 
It ^trnp/inrt' (§ 25^ 

Estuaire, '^m. an tsmary; from L. acstu- 
anuiii. Its doublet is O. Fr. c/rer. 

ESTURGEON, sJn. a eturyeon. Sp. C'-furion, 
medieval Lat, stuvionera. Sturio is de- 
rived from O. II. G. s/uno (§ 20). I or st - 
est see § 147; for io - ;o=^co see ci/'n^or. 

ET, conj and ; from L. et. 

ETABLR, sf. a stable; formerly estahle. fiom 
L. stabiilum. Fot loss ofii see § 51 ; tor 
st = £'S/ = e/ see c^pertv and § 147. 

ETABLIR, va. to establish ; formcily csfalPtr, 
fromL. stabilire. Stabilire,contrd.icyu- 
larly (see § 52) into stab’lire, becomes </a- 
hlir. For st = rs/' = <7 see fs/eVer and § 147. 
— Der.etabU (vcibal subst.), e/oWi:,scmcnt. 

ETAtjE, s?n. .i story (of a house) ; foimeilv 
estage, Prov. i\s'afpc, fromL. staticiini ^ 
(propeily a place where one est.ibli'-hes 
oneselt'), deriv. of status. Staticum in- 
dicates the state or order of the rooms of a 
hou.se. For -aticuin = -ay^ .see § 24-S; for 
fit = esf = ei eg cK'r a.dd § 147. PPage ' 
IS a doublet of s/age^ q. v, — Dcr. c'agci. 
efaghc. 

ETAI , s? 7 t. a stay, support; formerly estny, word 
of Germ, origin, Flem, .slaeye (§ 20). — Der. 
elnyex, 

ETAIM, sm. fine carded wool ; formerly 
^sra/m, from L stamen. For -amen 
see § 226; tor st = esr = sec es/idm* and 

§ 147* 


ETAIX, tin. pewter ; formerly |f_ 

.s/<Ji,c’m,f om L stiignuin (asuppos( d tornot' 
stannum For st = e.s/ -- (V see cs// r/> 
and § 147; for gn~ iri see § igi.— !)(, 
e/nmer (fiom b/d/a, like venirneux ln>m 
venin, sec § if>,G. 

E'lWE, sm. a stall, biitchci’s shop; forimt'v 
It. stdUo. word of Geini. on<- ii. 
O. II.G. stal. Fmd, s/u/; (§ 20) EVr,/ ^ 
a doublet of sfiille, ij. v — l)(r. ihiltr, 
dd/.j/er gather u[> one’s pc'cuU .and be 
goiieE 

F/FAI -1 R, Vd. to ecj'-'sc tor s.iR. See < fal. 
— Per. ' tdt\'g\ ( fdl I 'psi c. 

K'lAl.GN, 'm. a stalnon ; fornu ily 

It shilldie lioise In pt m the and 

not worked). It. f'.dhdie is deiivi d Iroin 
L. stalla ' , simd iris ilu* 1' r t •^idUai is fiom 
iiicilu val L. stalhim ^ lorst--es/’- </'see 
e'-pi'ter and § 1.17 ; tor .idd.itiMU of sulh\ nn 
see § 2,^3. Stallum IS t) 11 , G. soj// 1 § 20 n 
d he reitainty of tins et\ii)o'<i"y is [uovid 
hy the (hrm.nie I ,avs, m whiGi we th,d 
‘e<]u\is ad stallnni,’ 'or a ^falilon d'h • 
In \ \Vis'"nU oMini, vni, has ‘ (;ni ,ihe- 
num ant 111 d .ml .jccmr 111 ,ue qs ad’ upe tic m 
qni .1(1 stallum S' 1 \ aMn , c istrae c nt.’ 

E'lALON, '■?//. a St m, III! .mt. isure'; for- 
ineily rshdoti, in E' w Lit, stallonmu^^, 
Iron. U. II.G s'l/W, a st.ik (mcasnn) 
20), F\ r St - t\t - el S( e egeter .md 
§ NT 

1 ’. lAMI’.R, Vd. to tin. See ehufi.-- Dtr. 
<ldlh,l'd\ f''fiwct r 

El’AMlNE, sf. stamin, bohmy i ’ulh ; f r- 
merly t'-famifip, tioin tsf(n)h\ q. v., w'hnh 
fiom L. .stamen For st^cM'^-i/ see 
eg', rer and § 1 47. 

FG AMINE, f. a st.imn; ; from L. .stamina, 
for St -e'-r-e/H' tg,!,)- and § I47 

L I A NGl IF.R, I/O. lo it .nch. On on nnkiU'W 11 

leiAN(,()N, ^m. a st.nulnou, tormu v 
e'-t,tnipjn, fiom O. It. e^iufiie, which lioin 

I L •'stantia '■ (ih it w Inch siands upiighi ) foi 

1 See and § 147 ; k/r -tia 

I --ee see agenctr and § 244 —Der. ildu- 
fn;/ner. 

El'ANG, sm. a imnd, po,d. O. Fr. eyfdug, 
t"'ni L. .stagniim For st-cV -d' sec 
egn-er a,„J § J4J- ■ ^ug, ..s m 

see Hist. Gram. p. 77. 

El APE, sf rations, lialtiiiy-place ; formerly 
esfngle,- a wnarc house lull oi necessaries of 
'e (so iisod yvcii hy Montesquieu), then 
specially ,i depot ot lood for troops on 
marc h , and las ly the place where troops 
1. Eta/ile, in medieval Lat. ."Stapula*, »s 
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of Germ, origin, Flcm. slafd, Ei^^]. ^nple 
(§ 20). Sti\l)ula, rc'Milirly coulrd. (§51) 
liito stfip’lji, bicoiiits t'^ltiplCy \\\Qn €'>/(ipe, 
tUtpe. tor st-~e\s/ — ^7 see e^.perer and 
^ 147 ; (or lo^s ol I see tihlc and § 1 
f:TA'l’, sm. st.ale, toiii'iiion ; formerly es/n/, 
fiom L. status. lor st = f6/~e/ see 
c'^pi'rer and § 147. 

EI'AIJ, sm, a vice; formerly a^tnu, from 
Germ. <t()ch^ in the Germ, compel, iithrauh- 
stocli (§ 20’). For e'-t - ct see c'^pi'rcr 
and § 1 4 7. 

f/FAYKR, va. to stay, shore up. Sec <'lat . — 
Der. e/ny^’meiit. 

}yi'K,y)/e v.sr/hsL btcn. See c/r^. 

KFE, srn, summer; formerly from h 
aestatom. For ao - e see § to;,; for 
-atom - -e see § 2 ^0; (01 loss of s see§ t i;. 
E'l'KlNDRK, va. to extmionsh ; forimriv 
es/Tiudre, from L. exstingucre Ex- 
stincuore hr conus cx.stinf^ero, then ex- 
atiuft’ro (see § ^l), whence cxstin’r^; 
v\lunee c^lcindrt' by intercalation of d (ue 
Hut. Gram. p. 7 d\ lastly dtandre by loss ol 
s (>>00 § tl7)* — df'ianoiT. 

I'/l'KND Als I), sm. a etamlard, da"; dt r. 
with sullix -aril (§ i(j6) from Girmaii'c 
stand (§ 20) For — '■ee § 147 

liThNDKK, va to extend, stretili (oith; 
formerly esicm!re. fiom L. extendere. For 
ex-es see § 150; for es — e sc<- § 147; for 
tendoro — sec tendre. Dei. e/tvn/uc 
1 partic. sub^t.). 

ifiternel, Uil] eternal; from L, aetcriialis. 
ilternitd, */. eternity; from L. acterni- 
tatem. -Drr. dta n ser, 

ETKRNUEK, vn. to Mieizc; formerly estern- 
uer. from L. sternutaro. For loss of 
medi.il t see § 117; for see 

e^pi'rer and § 147 — Der. e/er/rr/ement. 

ET1‘ UF, sm. a temiis-bali ; from Low L. 
stolFu.s*; a Geim. word, (§ 20). 

I'or st — us/- <7 see e^pt'rer and § 147* 
ETEULK, sf stubble ; formerlv es(ei/lt\ ori d- 
nally e^tuhle. fiom 1 .. stipula. Stipiila, 
regularly contrd. (see § 51) into stip’la, 
betomes estuble. tor st = e^t — tt see es- 
p'trer and § 147,' f<’r p = i^ see § HI. 
I'Muble, by changing bl into ul (see aurotie 
and alouette)^ beeomes C'/rr/e, whence es/erv/t' 
Dv ch.mging n into eu (sec beni^ler), then 
(dcide by loss of s (see § I47). £teule is a 
doublet ot 

ifither, sm. the atlier; from L, aether. — 
Der. 

£thiquo, adj. clbical; from L. ethica. 
Ethnique, adj. ethnical ; from L. eth incus. 
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Ethnograpllio, s/. ethnography; from Gr 
iOt’os and ypdcpfiv, — Der. ethno^ni^' h](\\ e, 
etlnin'^raphe. 

ETIAGF>, bin. low water; fiom L. ac.stiviiti- 
Cuni*, properly suininer (i. e. buv) level ( f 
waters. Forao^esee § 10.^; for lo-b ot 
s see § 147 ; for loss ofmedial V see § I pi ; 
for -aticum - -c/giP see § 24S. 

E FINClvLI.E, s/. a spark; formerly estincdlc. 
It. scinfdla. liom L. scintilla, by traii^" 
p<'sit:on of .scintilla into stincilla^ ( < 
Hist. Giam p. 77 \ win nee e/incellc. Fov 
i — esce § 72; foi st — ^s/=:--e/ seee‘-//;o>- 
and § 147. Sie ,i'so § 172 —Der. tlinctaPi 

(uhosc doublet IS SLttililhr, (] v ). 

fn'IOLER, va to cm iciate ; frcmi L, stipu- 

lare ; scc<'/u//e. Its doublet is s/ig///fr, q. v. 
— Der. I'Uoh nieiit. 

^Itiologie, ''f tMed.) etiology; bom Gr, 
(iiTioXoyia, tint p.irt of medicine wlm li 
treats of c.iuscs of dio ,isc. 

Etique, t oiouiiipnve, luetic See hfic- 
fi'jue (of which it is a doublet), — D^r. 

<(is\c 

E’F I ET l'E, syf a l.ilu 1 , origin. illy a tuket 
or 111 el fasti ned to a little stick or ‘•ku\ser. 
A diminutive of Gerni.nuc origin, Iroiii 
Germ, sleeken (§ 20'), It. s/oca/o. — Dir. 

< ti'ji.pfer. 

i'/rob'Flk /. Stull, cloth; formerly estofft 
It. ''l<>lfa^ from Germ, stolf § 27). Fir 
loss ot s sec § 147 . — Dlt. 

E'FOILE, sf a star; lormery estailc. from L. 
stolla. b'oro = m see § 65; t*oi st~tu/ 
^ (t sec C'^p) rer and § T47. 

I'/l'OLE, s/. a stole , formerly estole. from L 
stola. For st -=■ Us/ = t'/ see espit-er and 

M 7 

I'/FoNNFR, va. to astonish, formerlv cston- 
7 /<r, liomL. extonaro compd ofcxaiui 
radical tonare, seen m at-tonaro For 
ex - es see 150; tor tn -- e see § 147. 

■ — i^er. di'o/z/ycment. 

jx'FOld'FKR, va. to stifle; fornu i ly cs/r;!///!;-. 
Ongin unccilam: pn biblv .1 coinpd. ot ex 
.nul a lost /o/ig/ir *, deiiv.oi Gr. rfi/'es. a wi id 
which rcm.iins 111 Fiov. (oulfe^ .iiid bfi (nfo. 
P.tnnjfer is then rightly ‘to stifle m \aiH)ur ’ 
— Der. tPonj/l'c tp.irtic. subst.h e/onjfemtut, 
iPonJfb'it. 

£'rOUl’ls, bf. tow ; formerlv esioupe. from L. 
stuppa. For st -Cs/ — e/ see esgern* and 
§ I|7; for u = 07 r sec § 90; for pp--/' 
ste chape. Pdoupe is a donb'et of (teuf. 

E'rCJliRDlK, va. to din, deafen ; formerlv 
estonrdir. It. sfordirc, from L. extorpi- 
dire, to make torpid. Extorpidiro, 
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ii-gularly contrd. (see 5 52) into oxtorp - 
dire, becomes extoi'dirc i,b'i pd-d see 
§ 16S), whence e^tourdir i^lor 0 = 0// sec 
§ 86; ior x-s see § 150), hi'-tly 

(‘tourdir (for loss of s see § 147 )* 
ctourdi, <Vo?/n/iS'enieiit, t'/ourdarnt. 

f:TOURNKAU, -ni. a st.iriiiu^ formerly es- 
(ouniel, from L. sturnellus, dim of 
sturnus. For st = esl — < ( ^ee rer and 
§ 147; lor \i-ou see § 97 I lor -ellus ~ 
-el -- -rtiii see § 204. 

^:TRANCd4 (vlj. strange; formerly e'^traus^e, 
trom L. extraneiis. Forx^ .s sec § 150; 
tor see § 147: for -eiis- -ge see 

^ 242. — Der. < 7 ro/?i;( te, eVn/agement. 

£;TRANUER, ndj Stiange, <m. a sirangtr; 
lornidly e^tram^er, It. b^tranure, lioin F, 
extranearins der. tioin extranciia. 
For extranearius - extraniurius see 
agtnctr; tor ia - 4*^^ see ger ; ha other 
Lhangt.s see <'tran^e. — Der. ((rangew. 

fFl'RANGLKR, va. to strangle, throttle; 
lormerly estranidcr, from L. strangiilnre. 
For loss of u see § 52 ; for st es/- <7 see 
t\sf (‘yer and § 147. — Der. (VriJ/zg/ement. 

ETRI4 V. suhbt. to be. d'he Lat. e.s^e being 
delectiNc l)orro\eei' six tuises ( fui, Inci am, 
fuero, fuerim, fuissem, forein) trom 
unused fuere. Tlie Fr e/rc is composed 
of three verbs: G) fuo, whence prct./zd 
tfui), and siibj. //rs‘£ (fuissem); 
stare, whence the p.p. c/c, O. Fr. cs/r 
(status); (3) esse, whence all other 
tenses, and specially the mf. pres, c/re, 
O. Fr. estre, 

d o such defective verbs as veil e, posse, 
oftere, inferre, esse, too short to provide 
the usual infinities, the vulgar Fat added 
a termination re, and thus assimilated 
iliem talsely to verbs of the seiond con- 
jugation. 'Fhus in the 6th cent, we may 
luid m Mcrov. documents vob*re for 
vclle, potere for posse, offerreie for 
olterre, iiiferrere for infciie, eshore 
for esse. 

]Sss§ro was regularly contrd. (see § 51) 
into ess’re ; sr became s/r (see acerrufre), 
whence e'tre, now elre for loss of s ste 
§ 1 47. This etymology is laither con- 
lirmed by the form the verb takes m the 
other Romance languages, as It, essere, Sp 
ser, Port, ser, Prov. e-ser. If any doubt 
whether essere ever existed we may reply 
by producing documentary proofs. In 
(iruler s Collection ot Roman Inscriptions 
may be read the following epitaph found in 
Rome in a yth^cent. church, ‘ Cod csiis fui 


et (juod sum ossore abetis,’ i. e, ‘ quod estis, 
lui: el quod sum, esso habetis.’ In .1 
senes of Carohiigiaii D4tIom.is w^e have, 
A.n. 820, ‘(]uod ossoro dcbinssent a. n. 
821, ‘ essoro de Ik neticio ’; a.d. S36, hjiiod 
de ista ccclena Vultaldo episcopus essoro 
debimsct’ The same sulhx ro is to be 
seen m compiis. of esse, siuli as adesse, 
etc., as e, g, m a chaitulary of a. i». S 1 S, 

‘ (jiiam mgennns adessore.’ F.iither 
proof is uniK< ess.iry. No one ih)w be- 
lieves that t'ire is Iroiii F. stare. How 
could stare (accented on the a) have 
become f/rc? /Vnd .igain, how could stare 
produce the other Ivoiiiance forms, 
Piov. e'^^er, It. bp. and Port. vrV 

Fasilv, wc know evacily that stare has 
given as the Fr. f'-fir, whnh still leimtinsiu 
tl;e phrase c-Ar en justice ( ‘ stare 111 jiistilia 
E'^ftr still leinains in eiitain compds as 
renter, re-stare , artiicr, ad rc-staie (O 
Fr err; (K/f r ). 

K’l RliClR, I'U to narrow. See ( 7 ro/V — Der. 
Tefri'Lir, n fri tn'-cineiit. 

K'FRKINDRK, va. to bind, tie up; formeily 
ebtreindre, Irom F. stringoro. hor ,st = 
es /=-.7 see <o/eV<r and ^ 147; for-ingorv 
--findre see a^treindre. — Dei. dreinic 
t verbal subst ). 

FTRKNNF, b/ tiist s de, // a New ^'(Mr's Ciift ; 
formerly edrefuif. fioin F. strena for 
Bt-ed-tt see e^j/rer and § I47. — Der. 
i'trenm r. 

FTRIFR, bin. a stirrup, properly a leathern 
stiap; feirnierU csO /ng coiitr. e»f <'s/r/(r)/e’;'. 
'I'bistoim with I'reiiianis iiu 7 ; ivu re, foinieily 
eslrwiire. ddtnvur^ is a deriv. ot (,). Fr. 
e^trtf. which is ot (leriii oiigoii, trom Germ. 
sln[l'i\ a leathern sti.ip (§ 20). Feir s/ . 
ed et see e^ferer and § I47 ; for loss of v 

_ see § 14I. 

FTRIFFK, sy, a cnrrv-rond) ; forme’ Iv 
e^trdle, from F. stiiKilis Strigilis, 
regulaily eoiittd. into stngTis (§ 51), 
beceinics ettdle. i'or st sec 

€^p(h-er and § 147; loi gl-// see § 1 3 1. 
— Der. rlrdlvT. 

FTRKyl F, adj. scanty, contracted. Origin 
unknown, though [irnhablv Germ. Flcin. 
stryken, Engl. le> s/nke. of the rod which 
levels the top ot a measure of gram (§ 20). 

FlRIVlKRIe, \f. a leathern stiap. See c7z-/6r. 

F I ROl'r, (idj. natiow ; toiinerly eslroit, from 
F. strictus. For st — cn/ -- J/ sec e'^perer 
and § 147 ; for ict-^or/ see § I 29. E'rott 
IS a doubet of drict, q. v. — Der. c 7 roz/csse, 
eVrecir. 
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I-TUDK, s/. study ; formerly from L. 

sUiclium. I'or st = esl d/ <cc e'-fu'yer and 
§ 147. — Der. (tiulKx, etuih.xwX. 

E 1 I 'I, s/u a c.ise, slic.ith ; louneilv C'^tui. 
Prov. Sp. estuchc, a word of (Jtnii. 

origin, M, H. (}. (§ 20). Eor st — 

p'^t -- rt see espprer and § 147. 

ETUVE, sj. a st.)ve; fornKrly P'-^tuv^. Prov. 
e-^tuha, tiom medieval Eat. stuba*-, whii li 
from O. II. (j. s(up(i{^ 20). Eoi 
ef see P'^ft rpr and § lj7; fir b sec 
§ 1*7, — Dcr. I't/iViir, ctuvxn: ({>arlic. snbst.), 

< ///zaste. 

£tyillolof?iG,‘/.( tymologv ; from E. etymo- 
logia — Dei. z/y;z/o/ogi(pie, i/ymolo^isXc. 

EU, p. p. (j 1 V(i. (iV'jir, liad ; fornn riv en, 
ong n.illy an, avnd, from a form habutas '' 
of the 1 .. habitus, ^ce § 201. Eor Izjss of 
medial b see § 117; foi a—c see § 5 f ; lor 
utus = u sec § 201 ; fur loss of milial h .see 
(itplier. 

Eucliaristie, s/; the curlruist ; from E. 
eiK’haristia (so mod m C}]>i.an), — Der. 
CNch(iri''t\^\\\e. 

EuCOlogO, sm. cucliology ; fiom Gr. €i’yo- 

Xi^yiou. 

Eudiomdtro an Ciuhometei ; fioin Gr 
<v!)ios and i.uTpov. 

Eunuque, sm. an eunuch ; fiom E. eunu- 

G 1 u 'I . 

Eupheinisme, sm. an cnpliemism ; from 
Gi tvipruxioj^os. 

Euphonic, s/. euidiony ; fiom Gr. (v^pcorla. 
— Der. pr{ph()/i\(\iK\ 

Eliphorbe snz. (Hot.) tlic euphorbia : from 

\y. eU pit 01 1)1.1. 

EPX, /;• /('rs. ni.pl. tiny, them; form«rly 
e/z'i. oiigm.illy z/v. fiom E. illos Eor 
ii'Milar tonlr. of illos into ill’s si e IPs’. 
Gr.im p. 70, lo; i— esee§ 72; foi ils — 
f/^ - fin SI e ay’u'iiii ; for eus- pjux '■ee dfiix 

ifivaeuation, s/. ev.ieuation ; from L. eva- 
c u a 1 1 one m 

ifivaciier, va. to evacuate; irom L. eva- 
I ua i e. 

i6vadGr(S''), !'/»•. tocscape;from E evadere, 

ifivaluor, va. to value. See vcdoir. — Der. 
ivahi.iXnm. 

ifivangGliqilO, adj. evangelical; ftom E. 
eva 11 .gel ic us. 

ifivangcliser, va. to evangelise ; from L. 
e V ,i n g I ■ 1 1 z ire. 

USvangelistO, sm. an evangebst ; fiom L. 
evangelista. 

EVANGIEE, sfn. the Gospel : from E.evan- 
geliuin. Eor e / sec § 60. ' 

EVANOUIR (S’), tz/>r. to vanish; formerly | 


esvanouir. It. svanire, compd. of I.. ex and 
vane.scero, from vrinus, unreal, as in the 
phrases ‘ vana simularr.a,’ ‘ vaiia im.igo ’ 
The intercalated on is hard to explain hee 
rpnnouir. -Dir. z'i/zi//o;zissement. 
ifivaporation, sy. cvapoiation; fiom L. 
e V .1 p f ) r a 1 1 o n e m . 

^Ivaporer, va. to evaporate; from E, eva- 
porate. 

EVA.SEK, z'z 7. to widen. Sec vase. — Der. 
d'Z’z/''t'mi nt. 

iSvasif, (idj. evasive; fiom E, evasivus"^, 
der from evasus. See I'vader. 

Invasion, sf. an evaMon ; from E. eva- 
sionem ( -= deliver u.ce, in S. Jerome). 
EVECllE, sin a bisliojinc, b.fhop’s palace; 
from L. epi.scopatus. Eor p-r/ see 
§ 1 1 1 ; for i -t’ •'ce § 72 ; for loss of s see 
§ 147; f’T G -ch see Hist. Giant, p. 64 ; 
for loss of atonic o see § 52 ; foi h-ss of p, 
when giouped with .SC, sec (ircJieve jnr . tor 
•atus ■(' see ^ 200. Its doublet is 1 pmo- 
. /"b d V'. 

E\ E1EI,ER,7'zt to waken; formerly e'^vidhr, 
fiom E cxvigilaro Eor cx — es^z see 
espi'rer and s i.j7 ; lor changes see vtillir, 
— Der. ivetl (\eibal subst.), xiveiller. 
h VGHGillGnt, "in an occurrence, event; 

mtrod m i6lh cent, from It. tveniinento 
, (§ 

EVKN'EAIE, "in a fan. Sec (Vtiiter. — Der. 
fk'zvz/m/hste. 

EVEN'l’EK, va to fan. See vent. — IXr. 

('I’tvz/.iil, I'vfiif.wrc i'vcnt (verbal subst. d 
EVKN'l'RER. va. to disembowel. Sei ventre. 
EVGlltUGl, «(//. c\ entual ; trom a suppoHMl 
L. cventualis^ (fiom eventus). — Der. 
I'vcntuaUxi'. 

EVKrU’'K, "III. a bishop ; from L. cpi.scopus 
Eor changes see nrchtvnjue and ivti-he — 
Der. fvt\ he. 

Aversion, "/. overthrow; from L. eversi- 
oncm. 

EVERTUER (S’), vpr. to strive, exert (one- 
selt). Slc vertu. 

i^viction. "f. an eviction, ejection; fiom 
E evutionem. 

ifividenCG, "f. ev idenrc ; from E. e v i dent 1 a. 
lElvidGnt, adj. evident; from E. evidcn- 
tem. 

EVIDKR, va. to hollow out. See vide — Dcr. 
(vidow. 

EVIER, sin. a sink ; der. from O. Er. < ve, eau. 
For etymologv see can. Evter is a doublet 
oi af] nan mil, and ot O. Fr. aiguiere. 
£vincer, va. to evict, oust; troin L. cviu- 


cere. 
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Eviter, I'a. to avoid; fioni L cvitare. — 
Dcr. /T'//,il)le. 

Evocation, /. C vor It.on, r IIMII-' (of sjdriiN) ; 

troni L. cvoc.iliouciu. 

Evolution, >/. ivoluUua; fioin L. evolu- 
tion c rn . 

Evoquer, vn. to evoke ; from L. cvocai e 

— Del (eoollile. 

Exacerbation, -f. txacetbaiion, emlMiter- 
111^; iVoiu L, ex.iccrbationcm. 

Exact, (ulj (\aet; from L. exaetus. — Dei. 
exac'cim lit. 

Exactcur, an exactor; from L. cx- 
a( torein. 

Exaction, an exactum ; from L. ex- 
act 1 one m 

Exactitude, ‘^f. exactness; .as if fimn a 
Mi|,'p(»'ed L. cxactitudo liom exact le 
Exageration, txaygeration ; fiom L. 

exag’teratioiiem — Dcr. c.v'/^ornanir. 
Exagerer. va to exiriniatc; fiom D 
exayi^'eiarc In lOlh cent, ex 
'the lo^s ot the g is not .iccomited tor. 
Exaltation, \f. exdlaHon; tiom L. c\ il- 
tatiouein, ii-td foi ' jiride ’ in 'i'eitnlli m. 
Exalter, I'fi toesalt; tiom L exalt.ii. 
Exainen, <;m. a MHvcy, examination; lion, 
L. c \ a men 


Excoller. err. to ext< 1 ; fiom I., cxcellerc. 
fExecntrici to, *>/. eccenlriLitv ,- mtiod 

III I'^tli cent, troni Fil'd. ecccntriLiiy ( 2'''. 

'j' Exc ontriqiio, adj. Cdentr-C, mfioh. 

Ml iStli cent liom Fn<j;l. ccrc/z/'r/t’ (§ jS',. 
Exceptor, vn. to except; troni L. cxcep- 
t 11 c'. 

Exceiition, S'^. exception; from L. exc I'p- 
t 'Oiiem — - i>er, t .\ct ( ti< -nwU 

ExeCiS. «'//; III c xccs'' ; liom L. excessus. — • 
! Dcr i.V'C^Mi. 

I Exciper, vn to I'lead an exception (leyal) ; 
liom F. cxcq'crc. 

I Excision. '«/■'•■ '^vision : tromb. cxc isionem, 

I Excitable. n<// txcilahle, tumi L. e.Xcita- 
J hill'-. Der 

, Excitation, s/ cxcnmniit ; fiom I., exci- 

I t.itioiiem.--D< I /'.x\./rC( nr. rxci/noi. 
Exciter, vn to txcitc, lunu L. excitare. 
- Del. cvi /'ant. 

Exclamation ^/. an < X. himatiMn ; tiom F. 

c X c Fi 111 a 1 10 lu m. — 1 '< r c v< /ii//m 'li 
I'WC'Fl'RF, in. to cX'liuh ; fiom F exclu- 
dore. For h>d , i .itomc 0 sec § Jti ; loi 
(I’r ^ r <■ § if'S 

Exclusion «\(i.v;,)ii, fuMn F. ex( In- 
s, one III ■ I Hr /.i ’// it 
Excomnuiiiication / c \« omiiiunic.itiou; 


Examinateur. w?/ an examiner; friiu F 
0 \ am 1 n ato 1 cm 

Examiner, vn. to examine; fiom I>. ex- 
am 1 na rc 

Exanthdme, w;/ (Med.) exanthema; from 
F. e \ aiuhema. 

Exasperation, s/ (xasperation ; from F 
c x ,is[)erati oncm 

Exasperer, vn. to exasperate, enrage; fiom 
F. exasperaic. 

EXAUCF.R, vn. to grant, hc.ir favonraMv 
(pi avers, etc.) ; lit to exalt, lift iij', the [>eti- 
tioncr, by granting his prayer, from L oxtiF 
tiare*, denv ot alt.us. Foral^m/ see ^ 
157; for -tiaro - -mr see § 246. Kxnuccr is 
a doublet ol exhnus^ey. — Dcr. exm/ccnient. 

Excavation, s/. excavation; from L. exca- 
vationem. 

Excedant, .vn. excess, surplus; from F. 
e xcedeiitcm. 

Exc6der, va. toexeeed ; from L. exccderc. 

Excellemment, adv excellently. See tx- 
celler. 

Excellence, sf. excellence; from L. cx( cl- 
lentia. 

Excellent, ndj. excellent; from L. ex- 
cellentem. 

Excellentissime, c/f/;.mostexccilcut; from 
L. excclleiUiSbimus. 


liom I . r \ ( om m u 11 1 1 a 1 1 o 11 1. in . 
Exeommnnicr, vn to excomn im ca'e ; 
lioiii 1. e X( (Mil 111 u 11 t II e 

Excorier, loc^.onaM'; from F c\-- 
eoi i.irc — Dcr t •! /.cion. 

Excrement on cMrcnuni; from L. ex- 
crcMiH ntnin. 

Excretion, '/.excretion; from L. extre- 
tioiiem '. 

FXCRUlSSANC'K. yf .in c x< r' sc cnee ; as if 
Irom a F. excrescontin dc iv. of cx 
croscciiteni. lu in uxcrn.scoro. Foi e - 

'll see s 6; ; t,,r yc '.s f- '.n. 

Excursion,/, .m cxei-unm , ri(,m F ex- 
( nrsioiK 111. 

Excuse. / .111 e.xcinc. See cxcu'-tv. — Dci. 

ixi //'.iI'Il 

Excuser, va. to < \( use* ; from L. cxi nsar e. 

— Dct. /\v;/se (teib.il siibst ). 

Execrable, ndj, execrable; iroin L. exe- 
crabilis. 

Execration, /. execration; liom F. e\e- 
cratioiiem. 

Ex 6 crer,v/i. to execrate ; fiom F. execrai 1. 
Executor, I'a. to exei iitc ; .is ;f Irom a F. 

executare Irom cxceiitiiin. — Der. /.i- 
' /.///ant, excutMv. 

Executeur, sm. an executor ; from L. 
exbcc utorc-m. 
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Execution <■/“. nil PKccution ; fioin L. exbC- 
cu 1 1 on c 111 — 1 ) li . cx(L2d\i. 

Exccutoirc, (Ulj. executory; as if fioni a 
L. exsei. utoi ius der. of exsecutare. 
I-'ot Fr. (Jciivalions in •oire see ^ 2y;,. 

Exegdse, '■/. evcyesis; from Gr. tl-i'iyyjais. 
iHr exr'yoVique. 

Exomplaire, ndj. cxcmp'ary; finm L. 
c xeiii ol.i 1 1 s * (used in tlieoloinc.il L.it.). 

Exeinplaire, sw. a copy; (lom L. excm- 
p! II I u in ^ (in Ainol'iiis’l. 

Exoiliplc, v/u. an exanq'Ic ; from L, ex- 
e in pi uni. 

Exempt, exempt ; from L. exempt us. 
d'be sense of ‘an olFctr of pedue’ loims 
(loin the fact that umier tlu amun rfyimc 
ollicers of cav.ilrv were (weuijh'd lioni 
leyular serviM , ami iht.ulud to commaud 
sqii nitons ol hois<.-pohcc. 

Exemp)ter, vtu to ixempt; as if fiom a 
L i'\( mptare *, deiiv ot exe nipt us. 

Exemption, s/. exemption, Iroin L. ex- 
empt lonem. 

•| Exequatur, an excqu.itur; a Lat 
\M)rd let him execute’ (a M'liteme)- 

Exercer. 1/(7 toexerti'-e, fiom L. cxer<-cre 

Excrcice, sm. an excieise; ti- in ].. e\ei- 

( It I iini 

Exergue, SW. an exerpue (of a medal) ; liom 

(n .md ('pyoi'. 

Exfoliation, exfoliation; from L. cx- 

1 o 1 1 1 1 1 oneni. 

Exfolier, i/.n to cvhdiatt*; fnun I., cxlo- 
h.i.c Its doublet i" qf\udU'r, <] v 

I XIIAFAISON, q ar. exli.ilation, ( xpiratiou ; 
man oxhaliUioiiem For -ationoiii - 
-msfj// M.e § 232. Its doublet is txhala- 

tt-iU, (], V. 

Exhalation, exlialation; fiom L. cx- 

h ilalioncin. Its doublet is c.x/mha/sn/r, () v. 

Exhadcr, en. to exhale , tnun L exhalaic 

FXllAl’SSKK, vn. to raise, luii up; liom L 
oxaUniro dt r. from ultus. 1 or al nu 
M'c § 157; for -tiaro ^ -sscr m c § 2(14; 
tor addition of Ji see haul. h\hatts^,cr is 
,i (louhlet of exauccr, q v. 

Exhereder, va. to disinherit ; tioin L. ex- 
ile red. I re.- Der. exhn-i'd.Wxow. 

Exhlber.tm. to exhibit ; from L. exhibere. 

Exhibition, an exhibition ; fiom L. 
exhibitioncm. 

Exhortation, .s/. an exliortation ; from L. 
cxliortationcm. 

Exliorter, i/a. to exhort; fiom L. exhor- 
t .1 n . 

Exhumer, vci. to cxlmmc; trom L. exhu- 
maie.— Der cx/nrmation. 


Exigence s/.exiponey; from I., ex i ye n 1 1 a 
Exiger, r-rr. to exact; from L. exiyere — 
I)er. exigible. 

Exigu, (idj. sf.iniy ; from L. cxiyuus. 
ExigUlto, s/. siantmcss; from L, exigui- 
talcm. 

EXlb, exile. 0 . Fr. ess//, ex/// (the more 
tla'Sical .V havnng alter the 14th (ent. dis- 
placed tin ss); from L. exilium. For loss of 
aloinc-ium si c §§ 50, 5 I . — Der. cxilv rx In . 
Exister, T/a. to exist; liom L. existere. — 
l.)ei ex/s/cnee. 

Exonerer, va. to exonerate, relieve from a 
luirden ; fioni L. exoner.ue 
Exorablc, adj. cxoiable: liom L. exor- 
a h 1 1 1 s. — Dcr. im"xon////e. 

Exorbitant, adj. exoibitant; fiom L. 
exorb it ant cm. 

Exerciser, va to exorcise; from exor- 

< 1 /, .lie. 

Exorcisme, im. an exordsm ; from L, 
exorcism ns 

Exorde.sw ancxordium.from 1. cxordiuin. 
Exoterique, ar//. exoteric , trom L. exote- 
ru us. 

Exotique, a(//. exotic ; fiom b exotieu- 
Exi^ansif, adj. e.\iMnsive. as if tioin a 1, 
exj>ansivus ", d(r. o. exjninsus 
Exj)ansion, s/. expamsum ; from L. e\- 
p.insionem. 

Expatrier, 7/a to expatnate ; fioin I.. ex- 
patriate 'n a medicv.il word, used in the 
1 4th cent, in Fiance 

Expectant, ai/y expectant ; fiom I,, expee- 
t.intcm 

Expcctatif. m/; expectant; as if from a I , 
cxpsi tativus^', liom L expect alid 
Expcctativc, s/. an c.xpictat.ou, hope 
lounded on [iroiniNcs, etc. Si e cxlectalij 
Expectorer, va. to sjut ; from L expec- 
torate. — Der. exU'ct aMtion. 

Expedient, adj. expedient; from L. ex- 
pedicntcm. 

FXrEDlKR, 7'a. to despatch, exp(.dite: as it 
fiom a L. expeelitare-b frequent 01 ex- 
pediro For loss of medial t see § 117 - 
Expediteur, nn. a ship[ur, SLiidd ; as it 
trom .1 F e-xpcditoicm ' 

Expeditif adj expidmoud’ if froiu 
a Iv. ex [/cd 1 1 1 V us dei. tioin expedire 
Expedition, s/. expedition ; fiom E. expe- 
(lilionem —Der. expiditivnw^wQ. 
Experience experience ; from L. expe- 
1 lenti.i. 

Experimental, adj. experimental; from 
O. ir. €X{'enment,\\\\K.\\ signified speciallv 
sorcery. For Fr. derivatives in -al see § 191. 
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Experimenter, va. to c\icric*ncc; from 

L experimcnt.rrc’^. 

Expert, atlj. expert; lioni L. expertiis. 
l)cr. 

Expiation, ^/. expiatum : liom L. expia- 
tion iMii 

Expiatoire, mlj. expiatory; from L. ex- 
pintorius. 

Expier, vn. to expiate; from L. expiare 

Expirer, Z'd. to expire; from L. exspirare. 

Expletif (u// expletive; froiiiL.cxpletiv us. 

Explicatif, (Uij. exj^lanatory ; from L. ex- 
plirativiis. 

Explication x/. an explanation ; fioin 1 .. 
exp 1 u' at 10 no m. 

Explicite, adj explicit; from L. expli- 
( itns. Its doubkt is (Wploit. q. v. 

Expliquer, va. to explain ; from L. expli- 
care. 

EXI’LOIT, am. an exploit ; verbal snbst. of 
exploiter. Its doublet is explicite, q v. 

I'iXPLOlTER^ va. to vvoik. cultivate, employ, 
make the mo^t of (properly of aejiicultiiu ). 
Prov, exphitar. tioiii a supposed L. ox- 
plicitare liequt nt. of explicare For 
el an!;c of sense see § 13. Explicitaro, 
loiitrd. (see § 52) into oxplic’tare, be- 
comes tirst(byi-e, see § 71) explcctarc. 
tlicn (byct = /, see § 168) expletare, lastly 
(by e - oij see § 65') exf loiter. — Dcr. ex- 
ploit (verbal subst., signilyint; an act. )ii<;t as 
explicare came to mean ‘to act ’), exploit. \- 
t'on. 

Explorateiir, VW. an explorer; from L. 
exploratorem 

Exploration. an exjdoration; fiom L. 
explorationem 

Explorer, VO. to explore ; from L. cxplo- 
rare. 

Explosion, s/, an cxplovion ; from L. ex- 
jilosionem. 

Exporter, va. to export; from L expoi- 
tare. — Der, i\r/)or/ation, exportixXcwx. 

EXPOSKR, va. to expose ; troni L, ex and 
pausare *, see /ovr, Littre uotiees that 
while exposer m form conics from poser, in 
sense It answers to L. exponere, expo- 
situs, — Der. CAr/’osaiit. 

Exposition, exposure; from L, expo- 
sition cm. 

EXPRES, adj. express ; from L. expressus. 
— Dcr. expre^i (adv,). 

■f Express, sw. an express; recenllv introd. 
trom Engl, (§ 27). Its doublet is 

exprt s, q. V. 

Expressif, adj. expressive; as if from a 
L. expressivus *, deriv. of expressus. 


Expression, '/. an expression ; from L. 

expi css lone m. 

Exprimer, va. to express; from L. expri- 
mere. Its doublet is tpreindre, q.v. 
Expropriation, a/ rxpropiiation, a taking 
possession ot .1 debtor’s l.iiided properl\. 
See e.\pr>,[ner. 

Exproprier. i'<r. to expropriate; from L. 

( \pr<»pi i.ire Der cx/ eoy/zation. 
Expillscr, va. to expel; liuni L. cxpnl- 
s.i 1 e. 

Expulsion, '/. expulsion ; fiom L. expul- 

sioiiem. 

Expurger va. to purge out; fr* in L. 
expnrg.i 1 0. 

EXni’lb,'7</;. eXiphsite; tiom E. oxqiiisitns. 
'I’he .Kceiit iHcime mi-placed (exqui.sitiis 
for exfiuisitii.s^ , tin n the last twos^ll,l- 
bhs, bi mg atonic t§§ 5 1 ), were droppid 

Exsuder, va. to (Xmle; from L. e\su- 
da re — Dcr. ixauLilion. 

Extase, s/, a tr.nue, ecstasy ; from Gr. f/c- 
OTiuns . — Dcr. <•x^I'':er. 

Extatique, adj. ccst.it ic; from Gr 

(TTdTlKoS. 

Extensif adr. cxiandmg. capable of ixtiii- 

Moii ; fioin E. c \ I c 11 s 1 V 11 s. 

Extension yf. cxIchmou; Irom E. exten- 
sionein. -Del. < A/</^sc!ii , 

Extenuation, p. cxlumation ; from E. 
( x: ( nu.it loiieui 

Extenuer, vi to extimi.ite; from E. ex- 
tiiiuare— Der tx/t 

Exterieur, sm. the extcnoi ; from E ( \- 
ten 01 

Exterminateur, y}>i. an c'Xterminator; fo'in 
J>. exteriiiinatoi em 

Extermination, -f extermination ; toen 
E externnnationcm. 

Extermincr, i'-/. to exierinmatc ; from E. 
extcrmi nai e. 

Externe, aifj. cxtcin.d ; S 771 a day-scholar ; 

Irom E externus. — Dei exttru.a. 
Extinction, sf. extinction, irom E. ex- 
tinctionein. 

Extirpation, yf e\tirj)ation ; from L. cx- 
1 1 r p a 1 1 o lie III . 

Extirper. va. to extirpate ; from E. ex- 
tirpare. 

Extorquer, va. to extort; from E. extor- 
que re 

Extorsion, yf. extortion ; from E. extor- 
tioiiem dcr. from extortus. 
Extraction, yf. extraction ; from E. ex- 
traetionern dcr. from extractus. 
Extradition, yf. extradition; from E. cx 
and tradilionem. 
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EXTRAIRE, vn. to extract ; from L. extra- 
hero. For trahere tragoro^trag’ro 
■-^traire see § 135.— -Di.r. extrait (verbal 
subst.). 

Extraordinaire, nilj. extraordinary ; from 
L. oxtraordniari u s. 

Extravaguer, vn. to rave ; from L. extra- 
V .1 j' a r i *. — Dei . extrnva^xwcv:, extravaf^.wxX. 
Extreme, Or/; extrune; tioni L. extrem us. 
— I)er. cx/;'t7;z6’-ouctioii (sec oncUon), ex- 
tri mexwvnX. 

Extr6mit6, /. extremity; from L. extrem- 

1 1 :« t e m 

Extrinsdqiie, adj. extrinsic; from L. ex- 
t r insccus. 
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Exuberance, .s/, exuberance ; from L. cx- 
uberantia 

Exuberant, adj. exuberant; from L. ex- 
uberanfem. 

Exulc6rer, va, to exuberate; from L. 
exiilcerarc. 

Exultation, exultation ; from L c \- 
sultationcm. 

Exulter. va. to exult; from L. exsultare. 

Exutoire, sm. (Med.) an isdie ; from L 
exiitonum*, der. fiotn exutus, pp of 
oxucrc. 

fEx-VOtO, sm. a votive offering; being 
the two L. wolds ex and veto. 


F 


FAni-E, '/. a fable; from L. fabiila. For 
rr I'lil.ir loss of ii sec § ; I . 

FAFFIAU, sm. .1 f,ibb..im nictric.il t.ile; f^r- 
nicrlv ab() fahhau, oriyiinlly /nf'/c/ . Iiom 
L. fabulcllus ^ <lim, of fabula. For lo<s 
of.itomc u see ^ 52 ; forellu.s d cm/ see 
§ 204. Fahlnu h.is become fahhau just' 
as Itean beciunes hum or tjeautre bcccaincs 
/ j'lnittre m C( rbim p itois. | 

Pabrique, s/. a fabric, factory; from T/J 
fabrica. Its doublet is <j v — Her ' 

f . fabric.xwi, JahncAi\o\\,fahrtcA\Ln \ , ; 
fahricxxiw. I 

Fabuleux, adj. fabulous; from L. fibii-j 
losus. I 

Fabuliste, .srn. a fibulist ; a word fiaiiicd 
I rum L fabula and the sullix -i>te 217) 

+ Facade, a faiadc, fiont; introd. in 
ibth’cent. from Xx.facciata 25). 

FACE, s/. a face ; Irom L. facies Forci- 
c see agencer. — Der. /ncettc./nccr, et/occr, 
sur/nre. 

Pacetie, </. facet iousness, joke, jest ; from 

L, facetiae.— Dor. /(rre/zeux. 

FACKT'IK, $f. a tacet, face. A dim. of/.zee, 

(] V. 

Fz\CIlFR, va. to offend, aOlict ; formerly 
/archer, from Vwv. fastigar (§ 24) by loss 
of i (see § 52), whence fast gar, fas gar, 
then fa^rher. The Frov. fashgar omes 
from fi'^tig. whicli = ennui, and represents 
L. fastidium— Der facher\<t. (se) xKfacher, 
fdchtwx. 

Facile, adj. easy, facile; from L. facilis. 


Facility, s/. facility; from L. facilitatem. 

fFaciliter. va. 10 fuilitate; mtrod. m 
I Alb cent, from It facilUare (§ 25"). 

FACON, f make, l.isbion, way, manner; 
fi'oin I/, factionem For -ctionem^c zz 
see ^ 232. Fac/jH is a doublet of faction, 
fadiion. — Der. /(/c 7zncr. 

Pacondo, adj. ebniuent; from L. facun- 
dus For u-o see § ().S. 

i'FaC-simile, szzz. a facsimile; coni['osed 
of the two L. words fac and simile. 

Facteur, sm. a m.aker, postman, t.ictor ; 
from L. factorem — Der./rze/orerie. 

Pactice, ni/;. factitious ; from L. lactitius. 
Its douldct \s fitiche, x\. v. 

Faetieux, adj. factious; from L. fact 10- 

SUs, 

Paction, f. a faction ; from L. factionem. 
Its doublets .irc faditan, 

Factionnaire, tan. a sentinel, der. trom 
fiction m its sense of milit.iry service, w'hich 
from L. factionem. I'or br. derivatives 
m -aire see § 19S. 

fFactotum, an. a factotum; composed 
.'f the two L, words fac and lotiim. 

'I* Factum, sm. a statement of a case; the 
L. factum (properly .1 fact, thing done : 
then a statement of the facts of a case m 
lawk Its doublet is fait, q. v. 

Pacture, s/. composition, bill ; from L. fac- 
tur.i. — Der. maiui/nc/zzrt’, manu/zrcZz/rcr. 

Faculty, ^/. faculty; from L. facultatem. 
— Der./(zczz//atif. 

FADE, ad], insipid, dull ; from L. vdpidua 
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(properly fl:U, savouiK''S s(L-nt\ 

For regular lo.s^ of i ^L‘e §51, huuc vap’- 
dus, N\huico /r<F; l-'r see ll>t. 

(Ir.im. p. Sj ; tFr v -/ § 140.— Ucr. 
/ri(/enr, /(/i/.iisc, fiul I'-se. 

FAGOT, sm. a Oris'in unknown.— 

Der /o-.m /in, //I'oMir. 

r AIFLE, , l.unu ilv/fuWe, liom L 

llcbihs For re 1,1.0 lo^s ol i see § 51; 
for e bo- § fn ; for loss of the 

first 1. a leoilt ot (losinul.itiou, see § ifx;. 
F//''/e is a (louhlet of q. v.— Der 

/Irr/'/esse faihln, Aifithln. 

'I FaiCllCG, '■/. t. Ill nee, pottery of yjaznl 
i.irtli, first made at Fitcizd, win nee the 
n.ime (§ 33).~Uer ler, /nrevecric. 

I'AILLIR, vu. to cir, nnsMke, fnl, he neat 
to; from F. falloro for 11 - ill sec au 
and 54, 3; tor e -i f<)- lor the 

(iiiiige ol falloro mto fallore s v loio'ir 
Faillir is a donbla of /(/r/o/r, (pv--Dn. 
fiitlli tp.irlie. Sliest ), /ir.'//ite, d'/n/i/rr. 
/(1,7/ihlo, / (.'//ihili'e, iii/;r//ib!e. 

FAIM, '/ Ininecr ; iiom L.lanios. hoi a = 
ill see § 5|. — Der, r, J(iiin\ die tt:.e 

oriein of valle is uiiknowiD. 

FAINE, ‘■f, a bee( li-iuit ; lioin F faKtua 
(sc. g'aiis). Payina regul.iily loses I's 1 
(see § 5i\liciiLe lag’iia, wlieme l.ii’iia, 

\s hence faina (sic es 131), whence///'/r. 
FAINF.VNT, idle, do-uoih ng ; nmneilt 
fai^ r/i'an\ from fiuf and q v. — Dei 

J(Uiinin(Li, fauii 

FA IRK. va. to do. act, eiTcct; fiom F. fa- 
core P’or rogiilar loss ol e sec § 3 ^ < 
forcr^rrsec §129. — Der /ins.mt, /ns' nr, 
/(i/sablc. 'difatre, ben/cm e, conti./o/jv, <le- 
/,mv, ioifdtre, iindymre, nn'/im<^, x^Jitire, 
tmfaire. 

FAISAN, snr. a pheasant; fif)m L phasia- 
nu8 For ph Si e § i ^6 ; for a ai s. < 

§ 54, 3 — Fi om tlie old spelling /msmj/.'corne 
/(ii'a/h\c Jiii'^dfu^c.x (1. e to ggive .1 fl.ivonr 
of high g.tme to), /rr-n/aleiie, javan- 
dean. 

FAISCfEAU, .s7;r. a binidle ; from L. fascol- 
lu.s^-, ilim. of fascis. For a--=e7f sec § 5 j , 
foi -elliis ^ -eau s< e § 204. 

FAISEUR, .s/n. a maker, doer. Sce/i/re. 
hAlT, sin a fact, eleed ; from F. factum 
for ct = r7 see § 129. Its doublet is /a- 
tnm, (j V. 

FAI FE, sm. the top, pimiacT; O. Yx.fahte, 
fiOiM L. fasti gium, by an irregular dis- 
placement of the tonic accent into fasti- 
giurn, wlicnce fai^te, by lo.ss of last two 
atonic syllables; by a — iu, see § 54, and 


listlv /(//V hv loss of s, see § 1 pS — Der. 

/(ifMge.yhn'iere. 

FAIX, sm. a Iniuieii ; from L. fascis Fop 
a - nr s(0 § 54; f ’t s • .V see § 1 19 — Dd. 
s’.it'Vr/'seT (1, c. to bend iiiidei a buuleo). 
porte/rn.v. 

ITVFAFSF. a dill'; fmnuily fihnz-' and 
fiilizt’, fiom O Il.Ci /< 7 /Mr, a rock (§ 20) 
l-'or 1 - Ol - ai Si 0 § § 6'^, I . 

Falbala. sm. a fuibc‘!"W. a uord tr.iccd liack 
to the lyih Cent. Oi.gm unknown 
Fallace, >/. deception; tiom F. fallacia, 
Fallacicux. «(/;. fad tcioiis ; fioiii F. lalla- 
ciosus. For -osiis si e § 2 29. 

FAFl.OlR. m/ (impcis iru idai k to he in ee s. 
s ii \ . to reipiiri . lu < d. .isk ; propt i ly to tad 
< f, as 111 the p'na'C // '•'m jnut dc. eti ; 
liom F. fallore For fallore hif 'iiimg; 
failure see nreonr/;*, tor-bre -ms,-e§f),! 
FAFl'T. sm ahniKi'i. loim 1 1 } /im i/, in mpd, 
(d' r.uheal /Im '* .md dim ot <h\^ 2Sr'. Fan 
is Gr, </)ai'os (a 1 ii'te 111 F loin 
Filtie, howevaa. preuis to connect f ilol 
with G Kr. /(.iltf, ,i toich, wlnen is fioin 
F facula. dim ol la.v 

IAlA)’l\o(// iiu 1 1 V, dud!, ‘Mott sopie. Origin 
imkiio A 11. 

FAlAJldvDF, s/. ,i bundle of f'icwt»od, l.>!o’m 
unknow'ii. 

Falsification, '-f taFnb atmn ; ,TS if liom 
a L f.ilsifu at ioiH'in , t'.ti. lu.m talsi- 
I e.itus — De I . /h/- /.. n.'i m . 

Falsilior, va. xo 1 Amiv , irom F. falsi fi- 
( .ire. 

FAFl'Nk sm. slullmirk Origin unknown. 

— Dv I falinn r, fitinri t re 
FAME. s/. unoAii, fime ; from F faiiia. 

'I he word has j'.issid out ol me. 

FAME, tanied; fiom F. famatiis. For 

-aliis see § 201 . 

Fanielique, sm. a starveling; from L. fa- 
in el le ns. 

I'AMl'AJX, adj. famous, notonons; fiom F, 
famosus. For -osu.s ;/.v see § 2 2 i). 
Fainiliarisor, va, to t.imili.inse. See fami- 

lirr 

Fainiliarit6, ^/. fumli inty ; from L. fa- 
rn 1 1 1 a ri tale lu 

Familier, a,lj. fam bar ; from L. fa mi li- 
ar is — Dcr.yn/»////nns(i . 

Fainille, sf. a f.unily; from L. f.iinilia. 

1 ' AMINE, sf. famine; liom a b.irharous L. 

famina k deny, of fames. 
fFanal, sm. a ship's lantern, beacon, 
introd m i6tli tent, horn h.fanale (^ 25). 
Fanatiqno, s/a .1 fmatie; Iroin L. fauuti- 
t Us . — Der fanalismc, Janatibci. 
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FANER, va. to make liay by ttirning the 
mown theiue, to diy, wither up; 

fioin L. loenare*, denv. of foonum. 
bor oe =e see § 105 ; for 0 ~n see nmender. 
— Der./rn/:ij'( ( veib.il sub^t ),/o7H-ur. 

FANbARE, ^/. a llourii^h of Inmipets. Oiigin 
uukiiowii. 

•b Fanf aro n, ndj. blust^iiug; '^m. a 
l)lustering ft How, swaggeicr ; from 
farron (§ 26).— Dcr. /(;///r/ro;madc, Jan- 
/r/ro«iirrie 

'bFanfrolucllG, s/ n trifle as light as 
a bubble ; from It. //rr/rr/r/tvr ( § 25), which 
is from Gr. TTi)j.uf>vKv^, a water-bubble 

FANGK, J. mud, dirt. Gngm uuccrtaiti ; 
from Latm famiceiu *, of which a denv. 
fainicosus* is m Festus. Filmiceni, 
coiitrd. to fam cem, becomes Jnwj^e l-y 
C ^ If, see § and by m=«, see 

§ 160. Eittre su 'gisls a Germ. oriLun. 
'I'liere is also ,i Low Latin fania*, 
‘sviva piopiic cousila.’ See Du- 

caiige s. V, 

FANGf'il.'X, ad] mnddv, mirv ; from T. fami- 
co.sus * . Famfco.sus bn om< >< tam’cosus 
Gee § 52), tlnii j(vi'j]eux. For c g- Me 
§ !2(;: lot m n sec § 160; lor -osiis 
■■~^-eux see § 2 2 (). 

FAN(.)N, srn. piopt'rlv a piece of stuff which 
ads as a kind of flag, thence (bv extensitui ) 
tlie (1( wlap of an o\, which hangs duW'n 
uiidt r his ihioat ; of Germ, ongm, t) II G. 
fana d' 20 ) 

Fantaisie. J im Igmalion, fancy, whim: 
tiom Gr. i(>at'Tarrla. 

Fantasmnp^orie, J. a ph mt.ismagoiia. 
tlnso!\'iiig-v lew , from Car (f>auTaafin and 
d7()p('w G '■f’eak'l — Der /'(////(/dirngorupie. 

FANd'ASQJ 'F, m/y fantastic ; i\<>H\ Jin‘(T'chi\ 
from L fantnsticus, capricl' un. disoKhilv. 
m medieval 1 , it, texts FantfustTcus 
contrd ri gularlv into fantast’eus (.''Ce 
§ 51 L lucoines fantas’ens; thence /n/r- 
h'or tc - c sec § 1 68. Fimta'^qne 
IS a (b'ublct ol q v. 

fFant assi n, a foot-soldier; from It. 
fanfarettv) 2^). 

Fantastique, adj, f.mtastic; from Gr 

ifiauTa nriKuS 

FANTGMK, sm. a phantom: formerly /a/r- 
/o.wric, from L. phantasma, bv ph ^/, see 
§ 146; bv accented a^o (a change winch 
is an exciption to all rules); and by loss 
of s see § 148. 

FAON, sm. a doe, fawn. Origin uncertain 
Dicz suggests L. foetonus % dcriv. of 
foetus, properly — a little olfspring. The 
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sense of Jann was not restricted to the yonniJ’ 
of deer till very late ; in medieval Fr. it 
meant the young of any beast, and was used 
of those fjf the ti.gress, shce[i, etc. Foe(t)- 
onus becomes fevm by loss of medial t, sec 
§117; by 00 -- e, sec § 105 ; and by e = a, 
sec anwider. — Dtr. fannwer. 

*bFaquin. sm. a mean rascal, puppv ; from 
h. JacLhin ) (^ 25). — Der faijuuuxxc. 

fFarandole, J a ProveuGil dance; 
fpon Prov. farandolo (§ 24). Origin un- 
known. 

KARCTi, i/ a firce. Sec farcir. — Dcr. farc- 
eiii. 

FARCIN SOI, farcy glanders (pi); from L. 
farciminum. for loss of the two last 
syllables see §§ 50. 51; fcjr m - n see 
§ 160. — Oer farctnvxw. 

FARCIR, va. to stull ; from T.. farcire. --- 
Her farce (vubal subst., nu ainng foicr- 
meat, stiillingL Farce, mea'ung .1 broad 
comedy, is verbal subst. of farcir (in such 
phrases as cpitrc'- farcie'^, farcie\ i.e. 

Latin Liters etc. slutfed wnth e\p:cs- 
sions or words belonging to the vulgar 
tongucL 

FARl), sm. paint (for the fire), varnish ; for- 
nuilv/ur/’: of Germ oiigin, O. II G far- 
jou, to tint with co'our, to rouge the face 
($ 2 oL — D tr firdcr. 

FARDE, s/ formerly in general sense of ‘a bur- 
den,’ now' rcstiictcd to the commercial semse 
of a bah of eolhe; from Ai.farda, one of 
the two Idles of goods on a camers humps 
(§ — Dcr./.fr-t/eau, fard< r 

FAKDFAL, '^ni. a burden. See farde. 

fAR FACET, sm. a familiar spirit. Origin 
unknown 

FARFOUILLER, vn. to rnmnrigc ; compel, 
of fuudler and a pic fix fir, the origin of 
whu h is mikiifW'n. 

FARIHOLK '/ an idle talc. Origin unknown. 

fAKINK, \f iltuir; from L. farina. — Der. 
farincvw. faruncx, of inner. 

FAROUCHE, otf;. fierce; from L. ferocem. 
For e“C7 sec § and § 65, note 1 ; tor 
c - ch .sec § J j6. Farouche is a doublet ot 
feroce, q. v. — Dcr. eifaroiichex, 

Fasce s/ a fesse fber ddry) ; from T.. fascia. 

Fascicule, ■^m. a bundle, iasciculus ; from 
L fast i( ulus. 

Fascine, s/. a hurdle, fascine ; from L. 

fa s c I n a . — D c r fa ^ct //age. 

Fascination, .f. fa.scmaiion ; from L. fas- 
c 1 u ,i 1 1 o n e m . 

Fasciner, va. to fascinate; from L. fai- 
ciaare. 

M 
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Fas6ole, .«/. a bean; from L. phaseolus. I 
For ph=/see § 14''’. 

t Fashion, ‘/. fashion; an Fn*;l. word. 
Its doublet IS faipn, faction, q. v. 2S).— 
Der fa'hioHAhl^. 

Faste, pomp; irom L. fastus. — Der. 
yio/ueux. 

Fastes, sm pi the Fasti, th.e consular re- 
cords; thence, annals, Instoiies; fiom L. 
fasti. 

Fastidieux, ndj. fastidious; from L. fas- 
tidiosiis. For -osiis — see § 229. 

Fastueux, adj. pompons, magnificent, trom 
L. fastiiosus. For -osus sec t; 229. 

f Fat, sm. a fop; from Prov. fit (§ 24), 
which fri'in L. fatuus. P'at is a doiib.et 
o\ fade, (j. V. — Der /i/uite. 

Fatal, adj. fatal; from L. fatalis. — Der. 
yii/fl/isme fatid\i,{Q. 

Fatality, f. a fatality; from L. fatal ta- 
le rn 

Fatidique, adj. fatidical; from L. fatidi- 

c n s . 

Fatiguer, vn. to fatigue ; from L. fatigare. 
- Der fUi^ne (verbal svdist.). df/n'fg^er. 

FA I RAS, sm a litter, medley. Orimn nn- 
certam. Dicz accepts a L fartaceiis'^, 
deriv. of the pp. fartus. Fartaceim be- 
comes/i/rn.s by transposing thcr sec aptett'. 
As, however, no form farta\ is recorded, a 
certain amount of doubt must attach to this 
derivation. 

Fatviitd. '/. fatuity, foppishness; from L. 
faluitatcm. 

FAUBOURG, sm. a suburb, faubourg (]uarter 
outside the gates ot a city; inoit piopeilv 
w'ntten in CJ Fr /or/)o;/rg. /or^/;o?/rg ; tumi 
medieval Lat forihburgu.s *, conipd. of 
foris and burgus. For Ibri.sburgus - 
fordnir^ see § f,2 ; for loss of s see 5 147. 
For the unu'.ual change from /ors to fu.x 
01: fail, W) parallel can be addmed: Litiie 
‘uggests tliat having dropped quite iclui- 
larly from fordjurg to f 'l>ti>\<(, the oiil.o- 
grapliv fanx may have tome in threuudi 
similarity of souiul, and the natural wish to 
produce an intelligible word. For lo^s of r 
see Hist. Gram, p. 8l ; for u = see § 97, 
Sec also honrg. 

FAUCtlER, va. to mow, cut down, reap; 
from L. falcare*, a middle Lat. word. 
For Bl~an see § 15; for ca - che see 
§§126 and 54. Faucher is a doublet of 
fal/iier. — Tiii.fauche (veibal subst.), /men- 
age, /arrc/raison, faitchvc (partic. subst ), 
fiiichtm (wIkjsc (Inublet is favcheanx). 

FAUCILLK, f. a sickle, reaping-hook; from 


L.falcilla*, used for falcula in Caroliiigian 
do( uinents. For al -- nn see § 137. 
FAUCON, .sm. a fahon ; from L. falconem. 
For al = see 157- — faucom\Q.\.w, 
fauconwcxic. fanconwl r, 

FAUFILFR, va. to lack, b.iste (in sewiiigL 
Tacking was done with a fauxjil, 1. c, a 
tlnead which is not ine.int to rcm.ini. For 
ornnn •'Ce faux and jiL 
Faune. .'•m. a tami; trom L. faunus. 
h Al'^^AlRF, sin. a toiger ; from L. falsarius. 
hor al ^ an Stc § l =1 7- 

FAl'S^KR, va. to toige; from L. falsaro. 

For al -- an st e § I 7 - 
I FAl'SsK r, ’■m a spigot. See/nr/x 
FAIM'F, /.a fault. It /n/i'n. trmn L fallita^*, 
act of fading dtr tioin falloro Fot sul^t. 
of this kind s<e ah^oute Pdllita, (oiitnl. 
regularly into fall’ta (mi § buoines 
fault. For al - an s< i § 157 Just as 
fallita* liccomes flute, so fallitiiiii bc- 
toints flUt, whuh U'lliallis in the compd. 
difaut, formed of (<] v 't ,\\\^ Jaut this 
word is connected with lUjadler, pist as 
flute IS with fidhr — Wx fau'\\ 
FAUTFUII., sm. an arm < hair . tormcily 
de'^teuil, originallv/;/(/(’s,'c////, It. fildt-tono, 
from L. faklestoliuni *. found m a tpli- 
ccht docuimnt. Tins won! is rrf Gciiii. 
otigin, () II G falt^thol a folding s’odI 
(§ 20). I or -olium - -c/o / mc ^ 25^; lor 
al = an see § 1 5 ; ; lor loss ot d sr e § I 20 ; 
for los'' oi s s( e ^ M 7- 

Failteiir, o;/ .m abettor; Irom L. fa utorem, 
hAl I IF. adj fiulty; (hnv. of fiute, q v. 
FAl VF, ml; tawny; formcilv ///fc. Prov. 
fdh, \\.J,iV<o\ ot Genii, origm. Germ filh 
(§20). lor b -= r* See ^ 1 j g ; toi al - nn 
§ t.^7'' — f fauvtWc. 

FAUX, m/y. talse ; liuin L falsu.s. For al 
an see § J 57, hr S x see ^ r |i). — D< r. 
/ci/es,^t (.1 w<ad jorincd iroin fi.K mniating 
It fiPeUu) 

fAUX, f a scythe; from 1 . fvlconi lor 
al=^au see § 157; for q~s see § 1 29; 
for 8 -.x see § 1 49. 

Faveur, sm fivuur; from L. favorcin. — 
Der *.\i faveur. 

Favorable, ndj. favomahlc; horn L. favo- 
r a I) 1 1 1 s. — Der. ilifavondde. 

•fFavori, adj. t.ivounte; .‘r/z. a favourite, 
a whiskei ; Irom It. favorito (§ 25). — Der. 
favori ser. /over 1 1 ism e . 

Favoriser, va to lavour, help ; formed 
trom faveur, q. v. 

i f AL, rrri/y. trust \ , taithful ; from L ficlolis. 
For loss of medial d see § 120; tor i = e 
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see § 68 ; for e = a see nmender, Ftal is 
a doublet of JiiUie, q v. 

Febrifuge, atij. that which cures or wards 
off lever ; sm. a febrifuge; from L. fcbris 
aud fugare. 

Febrile, adj. febrile; from L. febrilis. 

Fecal, adj, fecal; from L. faecalis. 

Fdces, sm. pi (Med.) feces, dregs; from L. 
faecem. For ae-^ see § 103 

F6cond, rir//. lertile, fruitful, prolific; from 
L.fcrundus. For -undus -- -o«(/ sec § 2 S. 

F^COnder, va. to fertilise ; from L. fee u 11- 
dare. — I)er./eVo?/r/aut,/»'cow</atiou. 

F6condit6, sf. fertility; from L. feeundi- 
t a t c m . 

F6cule, 5/ (Med.) fecula ; from L. faccula. 
— Der./fcw/eiit. 

Federal, ndj, feihral; as if from a L. 
foederalis*, deny, of foedus. 

F6d6ration, s/. a federation; from L. 
1 o e d e r a 1 1 o n c m . — Uer. /< (/eVu/if. 

Federer. Ud. to make a federation, confede- 
rate; from L. foederare. — Oer. /«;</eVe 
J verbal subst.). 

IFF, sf. a fay, elf; properly a supernatural 
being, which (according to medieval ruytlio- 
logy) preMdes over our <lestiuies, like the 
aneiLiit Parcae. FVe, Port, fnda, \\.Ja(n^ 
is from L. fata ( — a faiiy, in an inscription 
of l)i('cUti,m’> time), 'i'lie sf. fata is the 
being who presides o\ci our fatura, or 
destiny. I'lie inscrqition uses fata for 
Pare a, so leaving no doubt as to the 
cxict meaning of tins late word. For -ata 
= -e> see § 201. — Der.// ^ric^/cfrique. 

FPllNDRF, vn. to feign; from L fingere. 
For -ingere — eindre see ccindre. — Der. 
fanXc (partic. subst., sec (d)^nu(e), fanU'^v. 

I i-.FFK, I'd. to crack, split (id.iss). (.Jiigiiiun- 
ceriaiii. Die/ adoj'ts a L. fissulare ^ d.eriv. 
of flssus. For regular lo^s ot ii see § 52 ; 
hence fiss’lare, whence fedtr, tlien fdir 
For i^e see § 72 ; for lo^s of i see § 148. 
— Dcr./< /lire. 

F6licite. s/. felicity; from L. felicitatern. 

Feliciter, va. to congratulate; tioin L. 
felicitare (to make happy, in Donatus). 
— Der. /e/ici/ation. 

F6lin, adj. feline; from L. feliiuis. 

FFLON, sm. a felon; troni L. fellonem*, 
a word found m the Capitularies of Charles 
the Bald. Origin unknown. — Der. /t 7 omc. 

tF^louque, /. a felucca ; from li.feluca 
(§ 25), a word originally of Arabic origin. 

Femelle, adj. fcmala; trom L. femella*, 
dim. of feimna. 

F6lllinin,mf/. feminine; fromL, femininus. 
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FEMMK, sf. a woman; from L. f^mina. 
For regular loss of i see § 51 ; for fem’na 
—femme., by assimilation of mn to mm, 
see § 1 68. — Der. femmeltWc. 
fF^mur, sm. the thigh-bone; the L. 
femur. — Der. fimonA, 

FEN A ISON, sf. hay-making ; from L. foena- 
tiouem*, deriv. of foenare*. For oe = e 
see § 105; for -ationem =-d/so«, by at- 
traction of i and softening of t, see § 232. 

FENDRE, va. to cleave; from L. flndere. 
For regular contraction of fmdSre into 
lind^re see § 51 ; for i = £ see § 72. — Der. 
fettle (partic. subst, see ahsoute^, fend\\\er. 

FlvNE'l'RE, f. a window; formerly 

from L. fenestra. For loss of s see § 148. 

FKNIL, sm. a hay-loft; from L, foenile. 
For oe = e see § 105. 

FENOUIL, stn. fennel ; from L. foenu- 
culum, secondary form of foeniculum. 
For oe = fi see § 105; for -uculum = 
-outl see § 258. — Der. /enoid/lette. 

FFNTF, sf. a slit. See fendre. 

Feodal, adj. feudal; from medieval L, 
feodalis* (that which relates to a fief 
q. V.). — Der. /co(/u/ite. 

FFiR, sm, iron; from L. ferrum. — Der. 
fencT.f err /tTrement, /tyrant, /erru re, 
/erraille, ftrrel, fen\vrc, /erronnier, ferron- 
nerie% cn/errer, d('/«rrir. 

FER-BLANC, sm. tin-plate, tinned iron. See 
ftr and hlauc.— Der ferhlatiUex. 

Ferie, sf. hohdavs; from L. feriae. Its 
doublet is fjire, q. v. — Der /c'ne,/cr/al. 

Ferid, adj. redating to holidays. See /trie. 

FFiRIR, I'd. to strike ; from L. ferire, now 
used only in the phrase sans coup firtr — 
without striking a blew. 

fFerrler, Vti. to furl; from Engl, furl 
2S). — Der. Aferler. 

FFRMAIL, sm. a clasp, locket; from L. 
lirmaculum * (a clasp, 111 medieval Lat.). 
For i~e see § 72 ; for -aculum = -a 7 see 

FKRME, adj. firm; from L. firmus. For 
i = (?see § 72. — Der. a^(!Tmir./t/*meie (trom 
L. firmitatom. For -atom =-6' see § 230). 

FERME, sf. a farm; properly a compact, 
agreement for letting (^specially of rural 
properties), then by extension used of lauds 
let out to farm, thence of the bouse of 
the farmer. Ferine in sense of an agreement 
is from L. firmus. For i = e sec § 72. — 
Der./^rniage, fermxer, al/^r/dcr. 

Ferment, sm. leaven; from L. fer men turn, 
— Der. fermentA.i\i. 

Fermentation, sf. fermentation; from L. 
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fermentationem *, <Jcr. Trom fermen- 
tatus. 

Fermenter, vn. to ferment; from L. ter- 
mentare. 

FERMKR, va. to sluit, close; from L. 

tirmare, which is not unfiequenlly used 
as = cl.uidere m late Latin texts. See 
Diicange s. v. For i = e see § 72.— Oer. 
fn'uton, eii/ermer,/6’meture. 

FKRME'l'E, firmness, ferine . 

FERMI ER, a fanner. Sceferme. 

Feroce, tcrocious, fierce; from L. 

ferocem. Its doublet is farouche, q. v. 
F6rocit6, s^f. feiocuy ; from L. feroci- 
tatem. 

FERRAILLE, sf old iron. From fer, q. v., with 
the dim. termination -aille, as if trom a L. 
ferraculum *.—Der. ferrailkiJerratllcwT. 
Ferrugineux, Off; ferrugmeous; as if trom 
a L. ferruginosus*,denv. of fer riiginem. 
Fertile, ndj. fertile; from L. fcrtilcm. — 
Der fertilmx, fertilh^Xxou. 

Fertility, s/. fertility; from L. fertili- 
tatem. 

F6rule, s/. a ferule, rod; from L. ferula. 
Fervent, adj. fervent; from L. ferven- 
tem. 

Ferveur, sf. fervour; from L. fervorem. 
FESSE, f. a buttock ; from L fissa. froii 
fiasus, partic. of findere. For i = e sec 
^ 72. ^ 

•fFestin, sm. a feast; from It, festino 
(§ 25). — X)tr. festintr. 

Festival, sm. a festival; from L. festi- 
valis*, deriv. of festivus. 

4Feston. &m. a festoon; from lX.festone 
(§ 25,). — Der. /es/o«ner. 

FESTOYER, vn to entertain, feast ; as if from 
a L. festicaro*, dcr. from festum. For 
loss of medial c see § 1 29 ; for i = or see § 6S 
FETE, s/. a festival, feast, holiday; fornurl); 
feste, from L. festa, pi. of festura. Foi 
loss of s see § Iq8. — Der,/e/er. 

4 Fdticlie, sm. a Fetiche; a name gi 
by the Portuguese to the rough iilols vvor 
shipped by the inhabitants of the Wes 
African coast. It comes from VorX.fcitio 
(§ 26). Fetiche is a doublet of jacltci 
q. V — Der./c 7 ic/hsme. 

Fdtide, adj. fetid; from L. fetidus. — Der 

fetidwo. 

FETU, sm. a bit of straw; formerly festi 
Prov. ferine, from L. festucus, masc 
form of festuca. For -ucus = -u see § 237 
for loss of s see § 148. 

FEU, sm. fire ; from L. focus. For loss 0 
C see § 129; for o — ew see § 76. 


'EU, adj. late, lately dead ; formerly feu (in 

* fcm. fedde, m St. Alexis), trom L. fatutus’^, 
denv. of fatum. Feu me.ms propeily one 
who has iuifillcd his f.ite. Fa(^t)utus 
loses its medial t (sec § 117), and changes 
-utus into -u [see § 201), whence fan, 
wlidice feii, by sottening a into e (‘•ee § 54). 

^'eudataire, d;;. f. feudatory; from L. 
feudatarius*, a term of feudal law, der. 
from feud urn, a fief. For etymology of 
feudum see fief. 

FeudistO, 'm. a feudist; from L. feu- 
dist a der. from feudum : see fit f. 

FEUILEE, hf a leaf; from L. folia, pi. of 
folium. For li - 1/ see ml. lor o - eu 
see § 76 — D<“r. feudhi^e, feudh r, feuilU>t\ 
feuill\i,feuill.\\so\\,feuilleX.fcuille\ex,ft'uill- 
cton. 

FEUILl ETTE, sf. a measure of wine (30-8 
gaIlon«i). Origin unknown. 

FEURRK, sm. straw. Sp. fnrro. It. fodern, 
word of Germ, origin, O. 8caiid./o(/r (§ 20). 
For Jr«=rr see § 1 68; for e^ni see 

§ 7 ^>. 

FEU'I'RE, sm. frit; formerlv feltre, \\. fehro^ 
from L. filtrum*, a imdicval uoid. Fil* 
triim is of (jerm origin, Noth. vdt. Gerni. 
flz (§ 20). Fcntre is a doublet of the alche- 
mist’s word fiUre. Filtrum becomes feltre^ 
then feutre. For i — e see § 72 ; for el~eu 
§ 157- — Dt r./t’f/^rer, /n//ragc. 

FlvVE, sf a bean ; from L. faba. For a — e 
see § 54; for b— v sec § 113. — Der. 
fcvcrolc. 

FEVRIKR, sm February ; from E. febru- 
arius. febrarius *. F or b -- v see § 1 13 ; 
for -arius = -ler see § iq8. 

FI, tn/erj. fie I (onomati'poctic). See § 34. 

Fiacre, a Inckiu v-coach, cal) ; a word 
of hist, origin (see § 33) : it dales from 
A.D. 1640. when the first carriages for hire 
were stationed m l*aris, at the Hotel de 
Saint Fiacre. Meu.ige wrote in 1650: 
Fiacrk. On nflelle mn<i d Paris dejans 
quelques anm’es un enrosse de louai^c, <i 
cause de Ftrnajce Saint Fiacre qui pendoit 
four enscigne d vn Ingts de la rue Saint- 
Antoine, oil on louotf ces sorter de carrosses. 
C esf dont je suis temoin oculnire. 

FIANCER. va, to .ifliance, betroth, ll.fidan- 
sare, from L. fldantiuro *, found in some 
medieval Lat. documents. Fidantiare is 
der. through fidantia from fidantem, 
partic. of fidare* (seeder). Fi(d)antiare 
becomes fancer by loss of medial d, see 
§ 120; and by -tiaro ^ -cer, see § 164. — 
— Der./a«c(5e,/a«j’ailles. 
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Fibre, s/. a fibre; from L. fibra. — Der. 

jihrtwK, fihnViQ, fihnwQ, 

FlCELLb^, string, twine; from L. flli- 
cellura*, of lilum. Filic611um 
is coutrd. regularly into fll’celliim (see 
§ 52), whence Jilcelle*, whence ficelle by 
loss of /, see Hist. Gram. p. 81. — Der ficekx. 

FICHER, va. to drive in (as a nail), fix (eyes 
on); as if from a L. flgicare*, der. from 
jQgero. Figicdre is contrd. regularly into 
tig'care.licaro (see § 52 and Hist. Gram. p. 
81), w lienee yi'c/if/*. For ca -c/i^see § 126 
and § 54. — \)i:x.fiche (verbal subst.),y?e/ru. 

Fictif, adj. fictitious; from L. fictivus*, 
deriv. of f ictus. 

Fiction, .v/. a fiction; from L. fictionem. 

Fideicommia, sm. a trust (in law) ; from 
L. fidcK'ommissum. 

Fid^USSeur, sm. a ‘ lidcijussor,’ guarantor; 
from L. fidejussorem. 

Fic^dle, ac^, taitliful , from L. fidelis. Its 
doublet is/cfz/, q. v. 

Fid61it6, fidelity ; from L. fidclitatem. 
Its doublet IS feantd. 

Fiduciaire, ndj fiduciary (in Roman Law) ; 
from L. fiduciarius. 

FILF, sm. a fief; in 11th cent fied. Low L. 
feodum, feudum, from O H.(}./(?oi/, pos- 
sessions, goods, properly cattle. For eo-~uu 
sec in detail under dieu ; (which is found in 
the form fifu in several medieval texts) is 
reduced to te in a veiy unusual way. Next, 
tor final d^f see § 12I ; this resolution of 
a dental into a labial is found in sitis, soi/; 
judaeus. viduus, vn/f; modus. 

vicettf, and in Norman names of places end- 
ing m -beufi O. W. bccr or byr, Dan. Engl 
by, of which the Lat. tyjx: was bodus, as in 
Marbodus, Marheuf\ Panipodus, Faun- 
bcufi clc. — Dei. fiefie (lornicrly a subsi. 
signifying one who possesses a tict : m the 
iSth cent, the phrase iin httissier fieffe was 
still used. Later the woid beuimc an adj. 
strengthening an insulting epithet, as un 
coqutn fieffe, un ignorant fiefte, etc.), 

FILL, sm. gall, bile; from L. fol. For o — ie 
see § 56. — Der. eii/iV/lcr. 

FIENTE, dung Prov fenta, CtlX. fernptay 
from L. fimitus* dtr. from flmum. 
Fimitus, contrd. regularly into lim’tus 
(see §50, becomes fiente. For i=^e sec 
§ 72; for e^ie see § 56; for m = n see 
§ 160. The 0. Fr. form was Jien, which came 
straight from L. fimum.— Der.y^^/z/er. 

FIER, va. to trust. Sp./ar, \X. fidare, from 
L. fidare * (found in this sense in a 1 3th- 
ceiit. document ‘ habeant perfcctara fidem, 


ita ut omnes . . possint sc in illls fidaro’). 
B'or loss of medial d see § 120. — Der. 
^(^fier, confier, mifier. 

FIER, adj. proud, haughty; from L. ferus. 
For e — ie sec § 56. 

FIERTE, sf. pride; from L. feritatera. 
Feritdtem is contrd. regularly (see § 52) 
into ferTatem, whenceyiVr/d. For e — ie 
see § 56; for -atein^-^ see § 230. 

Fli^VRE, s/. a fever; from L. febris. For 
I - ie sec § 56 ; for b = v see § 1 1 3.— Der, 
fievreux. 

FIFRE, sm. a fife. Of Germ, origin, O. H.(t 
pftfa (§ 20), ipfijfer in the Germ, patois 
of Switzerland). 

Figer, va. to congeal, curdle; from L. 
figere. 

fFigue, s/. a fig ; a word introd. in this 
foiin from Viov.figa (§ 24), which from 
L. flea, 1cm. of ficn^. The more correct 
O. Fr. rendering of fica was fie, see § I2q. 
— Dci.yzg/der. 

Figure, a face; from L. figura. — Der. 
figunuc,figurAU(. 

Figurer, va. to figure, form ; from L. 
figura re. — Der yfg/zrant, cony^gnratnm, 
(Kfigurer, XunfigurcY, figure (partic. 
subst.). 

FIL, sm. thread; from L. filum (used also 
for a sword's edge by Ennius). — Der.y?/er, 
fihm, fikwst, yiVandiere, enyiVer, faii/z7er, 
etJ^Ver, al/iVer; file (properly langed along a 
thread, whence filer, dc^/er), JileX, fihere, 
filoche, filow, filiS-t, yr/andreux (from 
fiilandres, deriv. of filer), fih^^e. 

Filament, sm. a filament; from L. fi la- 
ment um*, from filarc, from which verb 
come also the non-clas^ical forms filator’*', 
filatura*, whence filateur and filature.— 
\^er. filamejitewx. 

Filateur, sm. a spinner. See filament. Its 
doublet IS fileur 

Filature, f. spinning. Sec filament. 

Filial, ad], filial; from L tilialis. 

Filiation, sf. libation, affiliation ; from L, 
filiationem. 

FILIERE, sf. a draw-plate. See fil. 

fFiligrane, sm. fihgree-work; introd. 
for lx.filigrana (§ 25). 

FILLE, sf. a girl, female, maid, daughter; 
from L. Alia. For -ilia ^ -ille cp. § 278. — 
Dcr.y?//ette. 

FILLEUL, sm. a god-son; from L. filiolus 
(dim. of filius). We may see under the 
words cornmere, compere, marraine, par- 
rain how the Chinch gave the name of 
father {pere) and mother {intre) to those 
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who held the child at the baptismal font 
as sponsors; she has also given the name 
of flliolus, = darling httlc son, to the bap- 
tised infant. For = see aieul-, 
for sec § 157 - 

FILOCHE, sf. a network. See Der. ef- 

JllochcT, 

FILON, sm. a vein, course, lode. See//. 

tFiloselle, / floss-silk; from lt.//w- 

g-t’/Zo C§ 25). T 

FILOU, sm. a pickpocket, sharper. Its doublet 
is Jile74ri from // — l)cr.//'j?/ter,//owterie. 

FILS, sm. a son ; from L. films. For the 
continuance of 8 sue § 1 49. 

Filtre, sm. a strainer, fliter ; from the 
pharmacy, of the middle ages, which used 
flit rum, originally a bit of felt, then ot 
stuff or linen, through which to strain liquids. 
For etymology see Jeiitre (ot which it is 1 
the doublet). — Der.///rer, ///ration. 

Filtre, sm. a love-potion, from Gr. (piKrpov. 

FIN, sf. an end ; from L. finis. — Der. a/w, 
cii/n. (From O. Fr. verb fitter, to bring to 
an end, nriish, then to pay, comes, through j 
the partic finant, the . finance.') 

FIN, adj. fine, slender ; from L. finitus, 
finished, perfected, hence by extcii'^ion re- 
lined, then keen, sly. This word, while stiU 
Lat,, displaced its accent from finitus to 
finitus; it then dropped the two final short 
syllables, see §§ 50,51. — Der./;iesse,//iaud, 
/iMSser, //rasserie, a/;ier. at/«age, a/«eur, 
ra/;/er, ia/«eur, ra/;n,ric. 

Final, adj. final; from L, finalis. — Der. 
/rmZite. 

FINANCE, sf. cash, fine, finance. See fin. — 
ViQV. finaneex, financier . 

FIN ASS KR, vn. to finesse. See/;r. 

FINAUD, adj. cunning, sly. See fin 

FINESSE, sf. fineness, delicacy, subtlety. Sec 
Jin. 

FINI, sm. finish (in art). See finir. 

FINIR, va. to finish; from L. finire. — Der, 
fint (partic. subst.), 6(finir. 

FIOLE, sf. a phial, bottle ; from L. phiala 
For ph=/ see § 14b; for a = o, in an un- 
usual way, see taon and § 54, note 2. 

t Fioritures, .s/. graces (in music); from 
fioriture (§ 25). 

Firmament, sm. firmament; from L. fir- 
mamentum. 

*h Firman, stn. a firman; of Oriental origin, 
Pers firman, an order signed by the Grand 
Vizier (§31). 

Fisc, sm. the treasury; from L. fiscus. 

Fiscal, adj. fiscal; from L. fiscalis. — Der. 
JiscahiL 


Fissure, sf. a fissure; from L. fissiira. 

Fistule, “f. a fistula; from L. fistula. — 
Der. fistuk'iw. 

Fixe, adj. fixed ; from L. fixus — Der. 
fixer (whose doublet is ficher, (\.\ .), fix- 
ation./xitc. 

Flaccidit6, sf. flaccidity, flabbiness ; from 
L. flacciditatcm *, from flaccidus. 

FLACON, sm. a bottle, fl.igon ; from I,, fias- 
conem*, a word found in Merov. and 
Carol, documents. VVe may (]iiote from 
Flodoard : ‘Vas, quod viilgo flasconem 
vocant, vini a sc benedicti plenum dedit.’ 
Flasconem is a dun. of flasca, used for a 
phial in Isidore of Seville. Flasconom 
bvconies fiacon by dropping the » (sec 

Flagellation, f. whipping, scourging; from 
L fl.igellationem. 

Flagellor, vn. to scourge; from L. flagel- 
la re. — Der /ige//aiit. 

FLAGEOLET, sm a il igeolet. A dim. ol 
O Fr fiajnl. See fiu'e — Der./ JiTco/cr. 

FLAGORNFR, va. t^ f.iwn on. Origin un- 
known. — Der fiajrnrnerw. fiaifurnewr. 

Flagrant, m//. flagrant; from L. flagran- 
te m. 

FLAIR, '>m. scent (of dogs). Sec jlnirer. 

FLAIRER, va. to scent, smell; in (). Fr. in 
neiit. sense of exhaling an odour; from L. 
flagrare (a sccoud.iry torni of fragrare, 
hy r=l, sec § 154). For gr = r see § 16^, 
whence flarare. whence fiairer. For a - at 
see § 54. Flnirtr is a doublet fieurer. 
q v — l)er /nr (verbal subst.), /mreur. 

FLAMAN r, sm. a fl.iiuiugn ; formerly fiam- 
inant, a name given from the fl.imiiig 
colour of the biid’s plumage. Its doublet 
is fiambant. ^cc fiajtibe. 

FLAMBR, sf the G< rman iris (for flamble) : 
from L, flammula, dim. of flamina. For 
regular contr of fliimmula to flamTa, 
see § 51. For change of ml into nd>l see 
Uist. Gram, p, 73; for loss of / see able and 
§ 15S. — Der. Jlamher, /nm/>cau. 

FLAMBEAU, sm. a torch. See flambe. 

ELAMBER, vn. to flame. See flambe.— Der. 
fiamboyer. 

Flamberge, sf a sword, a word of hist, 
origin (§ 33), being the name of the sword 
of Rcnard de Montaiihan, in medieval ro- 
mance ; hence by extension applied to any 
sword 

FLAMME, sf. a flame; from L. flamma — 
Der. /rtmmuche. en/ammer. 

FLAN, sm. a custard, tart. O. Fr. fiaon. It. 
fiadone, from L. flatonem* (a sou filet in 
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Fortuiutiis\ der. from flatus. For loss of 
medial t sec §117; (or ao=:o see § 102. 

FLAN(v, sm. flank, side. Origin uncertain; 
probably from L. flaccus, signifying the 
so(t side of the body. A similar meta- 
phor exists in Germ xveiche (the flank), 
from wetch, soft On such analogies see 
§ 13. for addition of n cono/nhre — 
Der /onyi/er, 

Flandrin. a lanky lad, a word of hist, 
origin (s(e § 33'!, being a nickname given 
to the Flemings, then used of any tali and 
meagre man, like them. 

H.ANELLK, sf. flannel. From Va]^\. Jinnnel 
(§ 2S), winch from W. ^wlan, wool, 
Woollen. 

fLANFK i/;j. to stroll Origin unknown. — 
Der Jh'nitwx. 

FLA(^K, s/. a puddle, pool ; of Germ origin, 
Flcin vhicl-e 27). 

FLASQUK, ad), hinkv. soft, flabbv . from L. 
flaxiciiia*, a transtomiation ol flaccidu.s. 
Flaxidus, -■ flacsidus, is tiansj'ost^d to 
llascidus (see hiche and § 170), fla.squ- 
idus ; whence Jl isrpie by droj'piiig the 
atonic syllables (sc’e §§50 51) 

FLArrKK,ra to flatter O. Fr Jlater. Origin 
iincertiin. Diez gives the Geim. O H G 
JJaz (§ 20), Kngl flat. If so, Jlnlter will 
be to smoothe down (as we do a cat), to 
caiess — Der jLifferw, jlatfKtur. 

FLKAU, <-fn. a flail, scourge. O. Fr. Jluf 
Frov. flaitel. It. yfngt 7 /o, I'roni L flagel- 
lum. For loss of inetlial g see § 131 ; ba 
a = e vee § 5.1; for cl=-nu see § 157. 
FIrau IS a doublet id jlairelle. 

i-Flebilo, ad), lameniable, weak ; It. 
jldnlc (§ 25). Its doid>l(t \‘=> faihh'^ ij v. 

FLKCllF, •/. an arrow, point, pmn.n Ic . for- 
merly jlcsche \ ot Germ, origin, M.H. G. 
fusrh Jh'che 20). 

FLKCHK, sf, a flitch of bacon; fonmrly 
jiendie; of Germ, origin, Dan jlesh (^ 20), 

fLKCHlR, va. to bend; from L. flcctere. 
For e = / see § 3S , for ct - ch see alU ther. 
— Der.^c’cyri'semeiit. jh cAissenr. 

Flegme, sm. phhgin ; from L. flegina. — 
D r.y/d^matique. 

FLKTRIR. va. to blast, wither; formerly 
jlesfrir, from O. Fr. jie>itre, faistre. Flais- 
tre Cfrrresponds to a L. flaccaster*", deny, 
of flaccere (1. e. to be flaccid, faded, 
withered). Flaccaster becomes flacaster, 
then loses its medial c (see § 129), whence 
jjai^tre. For a-ai see § 54; for ais = d 
see §§ 103, I4S. — Der yfeVrissure. 

FLETRIR, va. to dishonour, brand, properly 


with a hot iron ; to burn, dry up. There is 
an O. Vr.fla'^tnr in this sense, which serves 
to distinguish this word from frtnr ab(,tve. 

FLKUR, </ a flower; from L florem. For 
o=eu see § 79. — V)cx. fieuron^ fieurtWit, 
y/c7/nstc. fleurc\., yffi/raisoii. 

FLKUR, sj. level with, in the phrase a Jleur 
d>>. (Jf Germ, origin, Germ, fur (§ 20). 

■ — Dcr. AfeurnT, djieurtx. (Littre does not 
allow this to be another w'ord, and quotes 
the It. a for d' acpia in the same sense.) 

FLEURDl'.LlShR, vn. to hi and w'ith a fleur- 
de-lvs; der Irom fipur de Us, q. v. 

FLFURKR r/n. to exhale an odour; another 
form (although the change from at to eu 
is dillicull) ot fairer, q v. It is possible 
that the word inav ha\c been deflected by 
the resemblance ot feur. 

t Fleiiret, sm a (oil, dagger, a word created 
iiithe ibihcent.toanswer nGtyforeZ/o ( § 2:^). 

FLKliRlR, va to flower, flourish ; from L. 
florero For e ^ i see § 5S ; tor o = eu see 
§ 79. Fleunr is a doublet of forir, q. v. — 
Der.y/tv/raison. 

FI.EF’Vf, sm. a river; from T.. fluvius. For 
u - en see § 90. 

Flcxibilitd, flexibility; from L. flexi- 
b 1 1 1 1 a t e m . 

Flexible, adj, flcxdile; from L. flexibilis. 

Flexion, sf fluxion, bending ; from L. 
tlexionem. 

fFlibustier, sm. a bncrancer; formerly 
fnhustier, a naval leriii of Germ, origin, 
from Engl fyh axt, a s w ft vtssel (§ 27). 

t Flint-glass, sm. 'Ihe Engl. j7m/_g/f7ss 
(1^ 2^) 

EEGCON, sm. a flake, flock: dim of root 
foc-^, rem, lining in Pkw. fnc; fiom L. 
floccus. lXr.y/oco;meux 

EE( )R Al^ON, ellloiesccnct*. ^ceforir. 

Flore “/.Flora; tiom L Flora. 

t Florbal sm. I’loreal (the eighth month 
in the Republican C.deiulai, tioin Ajinl 20 
to May 20) ; a modern and 11 regular deiiv. 
from E. florem. 

i'Florin, sm. a florin; froinlt forino{^ 25). 

hLoKIR, vn to bloom, flower; trom L. 
florere. Eore==i sse § 58. — Der /oraison. 

FLO r, sm. a w'avc ; trom L fluctus. For 
u = o see § 97; for = ^ see § 168. — 
Der. 7?'>/ter, /o/tage. f r-rtaison. 

FLOTTER, va. to float. See fot. — Der. 
foftQ (verbal subst.),y/o/nlle,/o//eur. 

FLOU, sm. softness of touch ; adj, soft ; for- 
merly fo (weak), a word of Germ, origin, 
Flem. (§ 20). For au — o = om see 

§ 107. — Dcr./i7Ct. 
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Fluctuation, .</. a fluctuation ; from L. 

fhictuationem. Its doublet h Jlottai'.on. 
Fluctueux, flf/y. fluctuating ; trorn L. lluc- 
tuosus. For -osus^-c//x see § 229. 
Fluer. vn, to (low, run: (torn L. flueie. 
FLUET, adj. mean, thin, lanky. Flutt, in 
Lafontaine /hii.et, is a dun. of/ow, q v. 
Fluido, ctdj. fluid; trom L. fluidus.— Der. 
Jinuhto. 

Fluor, sm. (Chini'l fluorine, the presumed 
root of the fluorhydiic acid: toimeily the 
alchemists’ name for .ill luuieial acids, because 
of thcii fluidity ; from L fluorcm. 

FkUTK, /. a "flute ; formtrly jinn'e. It. 

verbal subst. of O ¥r. jlauftr (to 
blow into a wind instrument'). FlaiUcr 
is from L. flatuare, deny, of flatus, by 
transposition ot u. flautare tor flatuare. 
Flauta*, or rather its masc. flautus *, 
gives the dim. flautiolus *. This, by con- 
soniflcation of io into jo (see has 

produced Viov.JJaujoL O. Fr Jlajol^jla'^eol. 
Flageol disappear ed at end of the i6th rent , 
but left its dim. jiagcolet . — Uer. yffl/eui, 

Fluvial, «<(/. fluvial; from L. fluvialis. 
Flux, sm (lux, flow; from L. fluxus. 
Fluxion, /. fluxion, inflammation; from L. 

fluxi onem. — ner.y///.v/o;maire. 
t Foe, sm. a jib-sail ; from Dutch fnli (§ 27). 
t Foetus, sin. a foetus; the I/, foetus, 

FOI, s/. faith; trom L fldem. For i = o/ 
see § 68 ; for loss of d S( e § 1 20. 

FOIE, sm. liver. It /ega/o, from L. fleatum*, 
found in Marcellus Empiricus. 'Ihe accent 
has been misplaced (ticatiira for fledtum) 
Ficatum then loses its atonic s\ liable (see 
§ 51), then Is reduced to flea, whence foie 
by loss of medial c, see § 129, For i = Oi 
see § 68. 

FOIN, sm. hay; from L.foonum. For oe = o 
see § 103 ; for 0=01 see § 63. 

FOIRE, sf. a fair. Sp. /trm, from L. feria, 
found m medieval documents, as ‘Oiiod 
nullus in regno potest facere feriam sine 
perrnissu Regis ' Feriae, properly holidays, 
has taken the sense of a fair, because me- 
dieval fairs were held on saints* days. For 
e-oi see § 63. Foire is a doublet of 
/c'ne, q. v. 

FOIS, s/. time. Prov. fes. It. vece, from L. 
vice. For v=/ see § 140; fori^or see 
§ 68 ; for c = s sec § 1 29. 

FOISON, s/. abundance; trom L. fusionem, 
pouring forth with plenty. Foru«=ot, by 
attraction of the i, see § 96. Faison is a 
doublet oifiisiQUy q. y. — Der. /o/sowner. 


FOL, ad], mad, crazy ; from L. follus 
found in a Lat. document, A.n. S79. Fol- 
lus is piopcrly one who giimaces, movts 
aflcctcdly, and is coimettevl with L fol- 
lero ♦, whiili is trom folli.s, a gnin.ue 
made by pntling out the cheeks, used by 
Juvenal. Tlie ule.i of motion suivivis ui 
the phrasss Jen fdlrt, e^f rit fdlet. Fol is 
a doublet of fm, q v. — Der. /o/ie, yo/let, 
/o/iitre, /o/iclion. :iiJok'T. 

FOLA 1 RE, ailj to'ili'^h. See fd. — Der. 

fnliitrer, ftldin rie 
FOLIE. / tuily .See/,/, 
t Folio, sm. a folio, a Eat. won!, abl, of 
folium. Its doublet is fit/ille, i\ v 
FOEl.K'l'. n<//, waiitiui, pl.i\ 1 111 Sei fd 
Folliculairo, a p.iiiqf, lelKi , (kr from 
fdlicule, iisid by V'ollaiie to Mgniiy .1 sm ill 
sluet of papir FidlicuJc is an absurd woiJ, 
made out of the I . folium. 

Follicille, / a lollu le ; lioni L fol I i( iiliis, 
Fomenter, va. to ton ent , tu rn L. fomcn- 
tarc D(.r./o/if///’itioii 
1 ONC'Mv, vti to bott'iiii a ( ask See fond . — 
Der. /o/ice, <~\fnurtr, d^f.iuer. 
rONt'lER, m/;, an e>!. finds. 
Fonction, /. a tnmtiou, iiom funr- 
tiouem — Der, fiiuii'j/iui. [, fjntUtonoAWG, 
fotu/ionnt’Un:u\ 

bOM), sm, a bottom, foundation ; from E. 
fundus For u -0 see ^ q;. O I r. 
form WMS fonds tor tin iioin , winuui fm- 
ser*, now written fonrer. For this iionii- 
uatival 6 see lint (Irani, p. 89.— Dir. 
eff' .nd\( r ( see /rj/i,/? ore). 

Fondaiueiltal. adj lundamental ; lioin !,. 
lundaiucntalib der. liom fuiidameii- 
lum. 

Fondateur, sm. a founder; fiom L. fun- 
d.itorem. 

Fondation. '/ a foundation ; from E. 
lund.itionerii . 

Foildement, sm. a fuiulament ; from L. 
tundamentu m 

Fonder, va. to loimd ; from E. fun da re. 
b(.)iNDRE, Vii. to melt; tium L fund6ro. 
bur u = o sec § 97. bor loss of e sec 
§ 51.— Dir fon'e tpart. subst., see ah~ 
saute'] , f , /j/if/eric, ivfondre. 

FONDRlb.RK, ■/ a slough, bog; der. from 
f>ndrei\ an O. Fr. vcib whicli survives 111 
Its compd. Fondrer is from fond. 

bor the addition of r see chanvre. 

FONDS, wi. ground, soil, landed property, 
lunds, cash ; trom L. fundus. Foru~o 
see § 97. — Der./mcier. 

Fongiblo, adj. that which being lent or 
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leased may be replaced by other like 
things; fiotn 1.. fungihiles. 

Fongueux, adj. fungonb, upstart; from L. 
t'ungosus. 

FON'I'AINK, sf. a fountain; from L. fon- 
tana* ; from fontem. There are several 
examples of fontana in Qth-cent. docii- 
menis. For a = ai see § 54.— Der. /on- 
tain'xtr. 

Fontange, s/. a top-knot, a word of hist, 
origin (^ice § huing a form of eoiHure 
introduced by Mile, de Fontange, a. D. 
16 70 

FONTF, ^/. a melting, founding. Sec fnndre. 

t Fonte, J/. a hohter (of a ‘saddle), luttod. 
m j6th cent, from lt./o«r/n 25). 

Fonts, .sm. /’/. the baptismal font ; from L. 
fontes ; der. from fons. 

For, sm. a tribunal; from L. forum. Its 

doublet is/wr, <|. V. 

F()RA(iE, sm. a boring, drilling. See forer. 

FOKAIN, ad], foreign; fiom 1 /. foranens*, 
that which is without, strange. t..t(_ign. 
Foranoua* is fiom fora.s. Tiavellmg 
pedlais are called forairn, m opposition to 
linme-staying traiieis. 

FOKHAN, sm. a pirate, bandit, one out of the 
pale of law, who is undtr ban. Sec huu 

t Fore at. wn. a convict ; from Frov f>rcat 
(§ 24), which from L. fortiatus*; see 
fnreer. Its doublet is force, 

FoKFE, f. force, stiength; fiom L. fortia*; 
used in the Cleinianic J.aws as in this j as- 
sage in the I. ex Ihijiiuiorum II, 5 ' ‘Si (in 
I)<'us dederit fortiaiii et victunam.' For 
tia -ce sce § 244. 

FDKC'KNK, m//. mad ; s/, amadman; tormerlv 
for^eiu ; It /orserom/o, propeily out of one’s 
senses; compd. ot /or, wliich is Iroin L fori.s, 
and O Fr. stv/c, der, from sc/r, vvliith iiieaiis 
■>cuse, leison, judgment, in (). Fr. !Sin is of 
Germ, origin, O. 11 . G. dn (§ 20). 

'f'ForccpS, sm. a forceps; the L. for- 
ci'ps. 

bORCKR, va. to force, break open, oblige, 
impose by force; der. trom force, q. v. — 
Der. efurcer, \c\fnrcer, 

FdRCFS, /. />/. sliears; from L. forcipes, 
coiitr. regulaily (see § into Ibrc’pes, 
whence forces, by assitmlalion of pc into c 
(see § t6S). 

FGRCLORE. vet, to forclose ; from L. foris 
and claudere, lit. to exclude from. For 
loss of 1 see § 52 ; for loss of s see §148; 
for other changes see chre. 

I'ORliK. va, to bore; from L. forare. — Der. 
/oragCj/oret. 


FORFSTIER, ndj. of forests; der. from forei>t^ 
O. Fr. form of foret. Sec foret. 

FORET, sm. a drill. See/orcr. 

F 0 R£T, s/ a forest ; formerly forest, from 
L. foresta*, which in Carolmgian do( u- 
ments means an open piece of gr(nind over 
which the rights of the chase are reserved. 
Medieval writers oppose the forosta or 
open wood, wherein the lord has sole hunt- 
ing rights, to the walled-in wood, the 
pa re us. Foresta, or forestia, is from 
foris, out of, i. e. not sliut. There is a 
medieval document whicli dearly draws 
this distinction : — ‘ Forestia est vibi sunt 
ferae non inclusae ; parens locus ubi sunt 
ferae inclusae.' From this special sense the 
word came to signify any kind of forest. 
For loss of s see § 148. 

FORFAIRE, va. to forfeit; from L. foris 
and facere, jaopcrly to do things contraty 
to what is right, to act criminally. I'or 
loss of 1 see § 52 ; for loss of s see § 14S ; 
for otfier letter-changes see fare. — Der. 
forfait (verbal suhsl ). forfaitwrc. 

bORb AIT, sni. a cinue. 8cc forfure. 

FORFAFF, sai. a contract, jiroperly a thing 
done at a settled price ; from L. forum 
factum*, fiom forum, a [iricc, and fac- 
tum For letter-changes see fait, Gi the 
scn^c of prue given to forum there are 
many examples in medieval Lat. : ‘ Qyiod 
victnali.i e.s vciidautur et tradauliir ad ra- 
tioiiahilem forum.’ (Ordoiin. dc^ Rois de 
b ranee.) Again, in a docuineiit of a.d. 
742: ‘Ut p( r omnes civitates legitnnnm 
forum et rm iisiira fiat, secundum ahundaii- 
ti tin teinpons.’ 

t Forfanterio, f. boasting, bragging; 
Irom li. furfin’ena t§ 2 ;). 

FORGE, f. a foige. fiom L fabrica For 
regular contr. of fabrica into fabr’ea see 
§ f;i ; for loss of b see Hist Giam. p 81 ; 
tor -ica==-ge sec § 247 ; for a-'-o see § 54, 
note 2. Furge is a doublet of fahrique. q. v. 

FORGER, va. to torge, Prov./rwrg'ar, trom 
L. fabricare. For the regular contr. of 
fabricare into fabr’eare see § 52. For 
letter-changes see forge. — Der. furgerow, 
forgenx. 

FORJETER, vn. to project; from L. foris 
and jeter. 

Formaliste, s,m, a formalist, pedant ; see 
fonnel ; and for Fr. endings in -iite see 

§ 217. 

Formalit6» f formality. See formel. 

Format, sm size (of books); from L, for- 
matus. Its* doublet forme. 
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Formateur, adj. creative ; from L. for- 
matorem. 

Formation, sf. a formation ; from L. for- 
mationein. 

Forme, form; from L. forma. 

Formel, adj. formal; from L. formalis. — 
Der./o/-ma/ite, /oma/isme, formahsie, for- 
mahser. 

Former, vn. to form; from L. formare. 
Formidable, adj. formidable ; from L. 
formidabilis. 

Formule, f. a formula; from L. formula. 

— Dcr formulcT , formiiLure. 

Forniquer, va. to foimcate; from L. for- 
nicari. — Der. /orn/eatcur, forme, iUon. 

FORS, save, except; from L. foris. Its 
doublet is hors, q. v. 

FORT, adj. strong; from L. fortis. — Der. 
fort (sm.),/orAn. 

+ Forte, ar/v.(M us.') forte; the It ./or/e (§ 25). 
FORTERESSE, sf, a fortress. Vxoy.fortalesm, 
Sp. fortalezzn, from L. fortalitia’, der. 
from fortis, used tor a strong work. VV e 
find in a I 3 th-cent. chronicler the phrase 
‘Consults occurrebant et regi fortalitia 
tradebant.’ Forl = rsee§ 157; for atom 
a = e see § 54 ; for -itia = -e.sse see § 245 
Fortification, fortification; from L 
fortificatioucm. 

Fortifier, va. to fortify; from L, forti 
ficare. 

Fortuit, adj. fortuitous, casual ; from L 
fortuitus. 

Fortune, sf. fortune; from L. fortuna. — 
Der. \\\f<)rtune. 

Fortun6, adj. happy; from L. fortiinatus 
— Der. mfortwui 

FOSSE, sf. a pit, grave; from L. fossa — 
Der. /os.sette, /ossoyer. 

FOSSE, sm. a ditch, drain ; from L. fos 
satiim*, der. from fossa. Fossatum 1 
found in the Lex Longobardorum : 
quis fossatum in terra alterius fecent.’ Fo 
-atura >=-e see § 201. 

Fossile, adj. fossil; from L. fossilis. 
FOSSOYER, va. to ditch, dig a trench rounc' 
fosse. — Der. /ossoyeur, /o.ssoyage. 

FOU, sm. a madman ; a softened form of it 
doublet /o/, q v. For 1 = « see § 15S. 
FOU ACE, sf. a buttered roll, ?xov. fogassa 
It. foccncia, from L. focacia*, fern, of fo 
oacius*, used of bread baked under il 
ashes; ‘ Suhcinericius, cinere coctus et re 
versatus ipse c^t et focacius,' says Isidor 
of Seville. Focacius is der. from focus 
Focacia becomes foiiace. For loss 
medial c see § 129 ; for o — ou see § 76 


for -cia = -c^ see § 344. Fouace is a 
doublet o{ fougasse. 

FOUAGE, sm. hearth-penny, V\oy. fognafge, 
from L. focaticuin* (a tax on every 
he.irth), from focus. Ducaiige quotes 
a passage, ‘Forma hlteiarum quae mitlitur 
praedictis supiT focatico.’ For 6 = on see 
§ 76 ; for loss of 0 see § 1 29 ; for -aticum 
= see § 201. 

'OUAILLER, va. to whip away. See fouet. 
''OUDRE, sm. a thunderbolt ; formerly /o/c/zv, 
from L. fulgurom. For regul.ir coiitr. of 
fulgiuem into fulg’rem see § 51 ; hence 
ful’rem, by reduction of gr to r, see § 168. 
Lastly fiil^rem beLomes/o/(/zc. For u-o 
See § 97; for \T~ldr see Hist Gram p. 
73. Foldre softens ol into on {see § 157), 
hence fondre. V)ex. faidroyei. 
fFoudro, sm, a tun (^for lupiids) ; from 
Gex\\\. fuder (§ 27), 

FOUE'F, sm. a whip, properly a bundle of 
twigs ; dim of O. Fr fon, properly a branch 
of the beech, then branch of any tiee 
Fou, originally /mo is from L. fagu.s. For 
a-=ciu-'-o see taon and § 5t, note 2; for 
loss of medial g see § 131 . — Der. foucl\.ex : 
from prim./o?/ conu's /o/,, idler. 

FOUGKR. va. to grub fof boars) ; fiom L, 
fodicaro. For regul.ir conir into fod’earo 
see § 52 ; for loss ot d see § 1 20 ; for care 
----<or s(.c § 265; for o--on see § 76. 
FOUGI-IRK, / fern. O Fr fem^h-c, from 
L. fllicaria*, der. from fllicem For 
regular contr. of ftlicana into lil’caria 
see § 52; hence Algeria. For c -g see 
§ 129; for a^G see § 54. Filgoria 
is found in an i ith-ceiit. document ; ‘Dedit 
perpetuahter . . . pi rcursuin (.entnm poico- 
rum in glaiule et Algeria.’ Filgoria be- 
comes felgire (for i = e see § 72), then 
jengere {(ox el = en see § 137). 
t FougUO, sf. fury, fire, spirit; from It. 

fga (§ 25). — Der. /ozvgzceux, 

FOUILLKR, vn. to excavate, dig; from L. 
fodiculare, frequent, of fodicaro*. For 
regular contr. of fodicuUre into fodic’- 
laro see § 52. Fodiclare loses its riKihal 
d. see § 1 20, and becomes fomller. For 
see § 129; for o~ou see § 76. 
— Der. fouille (verbal subst.). For the 
compd./az/m//Ar, see that word. 

FOUINE, sf. a becch-inaitin ; formerly foine, 
originally /a/z/e, It faina, Ca\. fagina, from 
L. fagina*, der, from fagus The 
word fagina is used for the beech-martin 
in the following article of the Council of 
Tarragon; ‘Nulh canonici vel clerici , . . 
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yestcs rubeas vel virides ncc forraturas pel* 
liiim de niartis, de faginis . . . poitarc piae- 
suni.iiit/ For loss of medial g see § 131 ; 
the French vowel-changes, ai — (ji = out, arc 
peculiar. 

FOUINE, sf. a fork; from L. fuscina. For 
the regular contr. of fuscina into fus’na 
see § 5* J hence fouisne"^, by u = o?//, see 
§ 99 ; then fauine by loss of s. see § 148. 

FOLIR, uer. to dig; from L. fodere, found 
in the form fodire in a document of a d. 
470. For fodere fodiro see acenurir. 
Fo^dMre becomes /nutr. For loss of medial 
d see § 1 20 ; for o = ou see § 76 ; for e - / 
see § 60. 

Toulard, sm. a silk handkerchief. Origin 
unknown. 

FOULh>, </. a crowd. ?>cc fouler. 

FOULER, va to press, tread. It. follare, 
tiom L. fullare * ; in Class. I. at. we only 
liiul the dtriv fullonein. For u --or/ see 
§ 97. — Der fnule (veibal suhst.), yo?//eur, 
/o///eric,/o?//iire, n foulrr. 

FOULON, \ 7 n. a fuller; from L. fullonem 
For u = 0 see § 97. 

FoUL(^d\ s/. a cnot. O. Fr fourque; from 
L. fulica d h( change -ica = -y7/e, and 
tlie cmtinuance of 1 are ptculiar ; foru=^o?/ 
^ec § 97. 

FOUR, Sin. an oven ; formcily /or, in i Tth cent 
/on/, lt./or;/o, from L. furnus. Foru — o 
-on see § 97 ; for rn = r/ see Hist. Oram 
p. 82. — Der. (from O. Fr. form fourmi) 
fourtic^iu, (for el = eau see § i ^'j),/ourrivc, 
/o//n/KT, f()urrt:\gL‘, fourrii]^ en/o/zn/er. 

i' I' our be, <7///. cheating ; mtrod in ihth 
cent from It. //zrizo (§ 25). — Der. /oi/r6c, 

FOURRIR. I'/i. to furbish: of Germ, origin, 
O.H G furhan 20). For u = ow see § 97. 
— Der. /o/zr/znsage, /or^>issnie, /;;/r/esseur. 

FOUREU, adj. foundered, having toot dise.ise; 
tormeily forhu, partic of O. Fr. verb /or- 
hoire, to diink hard. It was believed that 
this disease was caused by givmg hordes too 
much water after a long journey. For ety- 
mology o( forboire see boire \ for is from 
L. foris. For forhu —foxirhu see § 86. 

FOURCHE, 5/ a fork; from L furca For 
U-o« see § 97; h’r Q-ch see § 126. — 
. foxtrchiin^,f)urc}iou,fQurc}i\\,fourchtx^ 
/o//rgon (a poker). 

FOUR'gON, &m. a van, baggage-wagon, 
( >rigin unknown. 

FGURMI, s/. an ant; fomierly formi. from 
L formicus*. masc. form ol formica. 
Fourmi in 0 . Fr. is a sm.; had it come 
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from formica, its form would have been 
fourmie. For -icu8 == -r see § 212; tor o 
ou see § 86. 

F 0 URM 1 LI.FR. vn. to swarm (with) ; from 
L. formiculare der. from formicula, 
used by Apuleuis for a small ant. For 
icgiilar contr. into formiclare see § 52 ; 
hence fourmiller. For o — ou see § 86; 
for cl— a see § 129, — Der. founnihhrQ, 
fourmiUenmni. 

FOURMILLON, sm. an ant-lion; from L. 
formiculonem*. deriv. of formicula. 
For letter-changes see fourmiller. 

FOURNAISE, ■</. a tiiriiace. It. forncice, from 
L. fornacem. For o -on see § 86 ; for 
C = s see § 129; for a ni see § 54. 

FOURNEAU, sm. a stove (for cooking), fur- 
n.ice. ?,ecfour. 

FOURNEE, s/ a batch, baking. See four. 

KOURNIFIR, sm. a (public) baker. See 
four. 

FOURNIL, sm. a bakehouse. Sti^four. 

FOURNIR, vii. to turnish; formerly /o/mir, 
Prov. /orm/V and fromtr, a word of Germ, 
origin, O. H G. frumjan, to furnish, pro- 
cure (§ 20). 'Fhe Germ, radical first 
becomes fromtr by u — o (see § 971, then 
fonnir by transposing r (see (ipre*r), he re 
/om/r (for 7 / 1 — // see § 160); lastly formr 
by softening o into ou (see § SO). — Der. 
/o//7'7//ment,/o//r/iissenr, fourmXwxo.. 

FGURRAGF, sm. forage; formerly forra^e, 
from O. Fr. forre, winch from fodrum, in 
Carolmgian documents. In a Chartiilary 
of l.ouis the Pious, A.P. 796, we find. 
‘Inhibuit a plebeiis . . . aiinonas nnhtarts, 
qnas vulgo fodrum vocaiit, dan.’ Fo- 
drum IS (if Germ, origin, cp. Dan. 
fuhr, led. /u'd?-. Fodrum becomes 
Jorre by changing dr into rr (see § 16S), 
lienee dcriv. /u rogt? whence fourrnge {\o\ 
o-ou see § 86). — Der. fourragix, four- 
rmgeie. fourrngQwx . 

FOURRKAU, sm. a sheath, case, frock ; for- 
merly four r el \ for el — eau see § ],r8. 

Fourrel is dim. of O. Fr foutTe. Fourre 
is of Germ, origin, answering to Gorh. 
fodr (§ 20) For dr=^rr see § t 6S; Icr 
0 = 07/ see § 86— From O. Fr. forre comes 
v.i. fourrer^ to thrust, poke, as into a 
fourreau. 

FOURRF.R, va. to thrust, poke, stuff in,— * 
Der. /or/rre, /or/rnire, fourmwx. 

FOURRIKR, sm. formeily an officer of the 
roy.il household, employed to see to quaru rs 
and food, a courier, properly one who sees 
to the forage. From L. fodrarius*, used 
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of one who looks after forage in Carol, 
documents, as e. g. in Hincmar, Opusc. 5 : 

* De cocrccndis niilituin rapinis : ht unite 
homines sccundiini cou'^uetudmem pr.ic- 
deccbsorum vestrorum, qiii in longms per- 
gant propter fodrarios.’ Fodrarius is 
fiomfodrum, secundei fourraa^e For o ^ 
ou see § 86; lor dr-rr see § 168; for 
~arius = -/Vr see § 19S. The place where 
these /o^m/rs lodged was called fourrth‘t\ 
a woid applied later to the pound in which 
strayed beasts aie put and kept tor a tune. 

FOl RlvURF, /. fur. See fourrer. 

FOURVOYER, va. to mislead ; formerly fur- 
voycr, to go out of the way, compd. of 
for (L. foris) and voytr (deriv. from vote). 
For 0 = 011 see § 86. — Der./oro-i;on'mciit. 

FOYER, isin. a fire-grate; fiom Low L.foca- 
riiim*,deT, from focus. We find in a medie- 
val glossary the following: ‘ Igniarium: foca- 
rius locus m quo fit ignis.’ Focarium 
losing Its medial c (see § 1 29) becomes 
foyer by -arium-- -uv, see § 198. 

tFrac, svi. a frock-coat; from Germ. 
27). 

f Fr acasscr, vn. to shatter; introd in 
the l6th cent, from It. /rm assart’ f§ 25). 
— Der, /mens. 

Fraction, /. a fraction ; from L. fr ac- 
tionem, — l)er. /nu/m//iiaire, fractumurx. 

Fracture, f. a fracture; from L. fractura. 
— Dcr./mtV;/rer. 

Fragile, nr//, frail; from L. fragilis. Its 
doublet IS fo'le, q. v. 

Fragilite, f. fragility, frailty ; from L. fra- 
gilitatem. 

Fragment, s;/z. a fragment; from L. frag- 
ment um. 

FRAl, sm. spawn. See frayer^ and cp. L. 
fracelli*. 

FRAIRIE, .s/. an entertainment, merry-mak- 
ing; properly a meeting, assembly, tl en a 
pleasure party; (roni L. fratria. For tr = r 
see § 168; for a, = ai see § 54. 

FRAIS, adj. fresh Vxoy. fretc, \X, fre'^co, a 
word of Germ, origin, A.S./mc (§ 20). For 
e = ot = ai sec §§ 60, 63; for sc = s see hois. 
The Germ, form Jresc was Latinised into 
frescus by the Gallo-Romans, whence fern, 
fresca became fre^che by changing c into ch 
(see § 126); frai^che became Jraiche by loss 
ot s(see § 148). Frais is a doublet edfresque. 
• — Der./ra<cheur, fraicliir, ra/rafehir. 

FRAIS, sm, pi cost, expense; pi. of O. Fr. 
fraii. Origin uncertain; either from L. 
fredum*, a fine, in the Germanic law's, as in 


the Ripiiarian Code; ‘ Fredum autem non 
illi judici tribuai, (jui cul[)am commisit, sed 
ilh <iui solutumein recipit.’ Fredum is 
of Germ, origin, and answers to V.in.fred, 
Geww. friede, and signifies lightly a payment 
for having broken the public ptace (§ 20). 
Fredum becomes frotL For o = ai == ai 
see §§ 60, 63, Or, with Littre, from Low 
Lat. fractuin*, tound m the ]4th-ceni. 
dociiineiits m st use of cost, e.xpeiise, wheiue 
fratt by -actuin -a.’/ see § 129.— -Dcr. 
de/ruyer. 

FRAISK, s/. a strawberry ; from L. fragea-^, 
deriv. of fraguiu'*^. F<>r ea - /u sec 
n/>r/g'tT ; for gia se sec ogez/i er : ep. also 
ge'^ter from gigeriiim, ipent-ive trom gin- 
giva. For a. - ill see § 5|, — Der. /ru^vu r. 

FKAISE, s/. a trmg<‘. latework. Origin im- 
knowii. — Dcr, fi ir;ser. 

FRAlSE. a rulile (^a tirni used by Initcheis). 
0 igin uiiknowii, 

FRA.\ 11 U) 1 SF, sf. a raspherrv ; of (lerm. 
oiigin, Dutch hr,hitn’>tLie f iigl. 
hle), a biaeklxrry (§ 271 For h - f s^c 
fre'^itte’, tor e - m see § 63. — Dcr.Jnini- 
6o/Mcr,/ru//i6orscr. 

i FRAN(’, srn. a franc, v.iliic (),69 peiue; so 
c.illcd from the old device on it, Frurii^oruhi 
Rex. 

FRANC, ad;, free, exempt ; ftom late L. fran- 
cus*, nic.mmg ‘lue’ iii Merov. docnniriiis 
Tills sense reniaiiis m such {ihrases as franc 
de port, etc. Francua is from (). H. (j. 
franco lO). — Dtr /nuzi Im (to tree one- 
self, to leap over an obstacle;, /rune hise, 
at// (///eliir. 

FRAN(/\IS, 5m a Frenchman, f. a Frciuh- 
vNoniaii; tormcrly Jninrois, trom L. fraiic- 
ensis L deiiv. ot Franc, as the name ot .1 
people, with sullix -(jusi.s. iisetl m Lat, tt) 
express nalioiialily. Fraucensis, regularly 
reducing ns to s (sie § 163), became 
francesis, theme frnn<;ois, then franrais 
(for e=:o/^uz see §§ Go, 63). — Dcr. fran- 
c/sci./ra«c/sation, 

FRANCHIR, va. to leap over. Sec franc. 

F RANCH ISK, /. the franchise, freedom (of a 
city). Sec //one’. 

FRANGE, s/ a fringe ; formerly frintfe, 
Wallachian frinihie, from L. Umbria. 
For transposition of r sec apretc, whence 
frimbia, whence the VSallachian frwihie. 
Frimbia consoiufics ia into g’e (sec ahre- 
ger), loses b (sec Hist. Gram. p. 81), 
changes m into n (see § 160), hence 

fringe. For ia = en — an see § 72, note 4. — 
Der. frang^T. 
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tFrangipano, s/; frangipane; the It. 

frangipaiie (§ 25). 

FRAPPKR, va, to strike. Vrov. frappar. It. 
frappare, from Scand. hrappa, to handle 
roughly, thence by extension to strike (§ 20). 
For Ar=/r cp. /mvxr, hrdc\ froc, hroch; 
fnmas, hrhn. — Der. frappe (verbal subst.), 
frappemewx^ fra ppeur. 

PrasqUG, sf a farce; introd, in l6th 
cent, from It. frasca (§ 25). 

Fraternel, ailj, fraternal; from L. frater- 
nal IS. 

Fraternity, f fraternity; from L. fratcr- 
n i tatern. — Der. frater/i\sGr. 

Fratricide, (1) sm. fratricide (the act); 
from L. fratricidiiim. (2) sm. a fratri- 
cide (the [lerson) ; from L. fratricida. 

Fraude, sf fraud ; from L. fraudein. — Der. 
frauder, fraud cut. 

Frauduleux, adj, fraudulous; from. L. 
fraudulosus. 

FRAYER, va. to trace out (a road), to mark 
out; formerly froyer, from L. fricare. 
For icare — oy^r see employer’, foroy = «y 
see ^ 63 — Der frai (verbal subst.). 

FRAYED'R, f. Inght, fear ; formerly froyeur, 
from L. frigorom (sliuddermg caused by 
fright). For loss of medial g see § 131 ; 
for i = of (or oy) see § 74 ; for oi = ai see 
§ 63; for o — eu see § 79, 

FREd'.VINE, f. a frolic. Origin unknown. 

FRKDONNER, va. to hum. Origin un- 
known . — fredonru incut. 

fFrygate, ^f a frigate; introd. in i6th 
cent. Irom It fregata (§ 25). 

FREIN, sm. a bridle ; fiom L fronura. For 
o^ei before n, m, cp. plenum, plein; 
see § 61. 

d Frelater. vrr. to sojihlsticate. adulterate. 
This word signiiied lormeily to decant, 
transfuse ; from Flem. verlaten (§ 20), by 
metathesis of verlaten into vreUiten (sec 
dpreu -). — Der. /re/o/cur, /re/a/age. 

FRELE, adj. fr.id ; formerly frade, from L. 
fragilis. For regular contr. of frAgilis 
into frag’lis see § 51; for gl -=r/ see 
cadler and § 131 ; for ai=»« see § 103, 
note I, and § 104. FrUe is a doublet of 
fray^ile, q. v. — Der. frelon (properly an 
insect whose body is frail and feeble ; a 
hornet, drone). 

FRELON, sm. a hornet. Sccfrele. 

FRELUCHE, sf a tutt (of silk, etc.). Origin 
unknown. — Der. freluquet. 

FRELUQUET, sm. a coxcomb. Ste freluche. 

FREMIR, vn. to shudder at ; from L. fre- 
more. For change of accent (fremyre 
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for frymSre) see accourtr; for e = i see 
§ 59 — Der./r^missement. 

FRftNE, sm. an ash; formerly freme, It. 
frassinOf from L. fraxinus, by regular 
change from fraxinus to frassinus 
(* Quomodo vadit ad caput frassino- 
rum,' says Ducange). FrAssmus, contrd. 
(see § 51) into frass’nus, becomes 
For a,~e see § 54; for loss of s see § 
148. 

Fr6nysi6, sf. a phrensy; from L, phre- 
nesis. 

Frendtique, adj. frantic; from L. phre* 
neticus. 

FrAquence, .</. frequency; from L. fre- 
quent 1 a . 

Fl*6quent, adj. frequent; from L. fre- 
quentein. 

Fr6quenter, va. to frequent; from L. 
frequentarc. — Der. frequenUUon, fre- 
q lien! Aid. 

FRKRE, .sm. a brother; from L. fratrem. 
Fortr-rsee § 168; for a = e see § 54. 
— Der confrere, coii/rcrie. 

FRESAIE, sf a white owl ; in Poitevin patois 
pre'^aie, in Gascon hresapte, from L prae- 
saga (properly a bird of ill omen). For 
ae = e see § 103 ; for loss of g sec § 1 31 : 
for a=*m see § 54. For the change from 
pr to/r cp frnmhohe. 

fFresque, 5/ a fresco; introd. in lAth 
cent, from It. fresco (§ 23). Its doublet is 
/rms, q. v. 

PRESSURE, sf. the pluck (of animals). 
Origin luiknowa. 

FRET, sm. fi«.ight (of a ship); of Germ, 
origin, O. W. iJi.freht (§ 20). — Der./rc/cr, 
fn'Unx, af/n/er, 

FRE'l'lLLh R. t/o. to fri^k, wriggle ; from a 
E. form frictillare'*', a dun of a toriu 
frictare'*', freiiuent. of fricare. hor 
ct-- t sec § 16S; for i = e see § 72. — 
Der. fretdleiWLWt. 

FREl'IN, sm. fry, small fry, trash. Origin 
unknown. 

FRETTE, sf a hoop (in building), curbing. 

Origin unknown. — Der frettex. 

FREUX, sm. a rook ; of Germ origin. 0 . Sax. 
hroc (§ 20). For Germ. hr---^fr see f rap- 
per ; for o-eu see § 79. 

Friable, adj. friable; irom L. friabilis. — 
Der. friability. 

FRI AND, smf an epicure. See frire—Der. 
friandise, n{friandcx. 

FRICANDEAU, sm. a fricandeau (in cook- 
ery). Oiigin unknown. 

FRICASSER, va, to fricassee, metaph. to 
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squander. Origin unknown. — Der. fri- 
cassiie. 

FRICIIE, sf. waste (of land'). Origin un- 
known. See aliO § 172.— Der. ilvjnchci. 

FRICOT, sm. a ragout, stew. Origin un- 
known. — Der. fruattx, fricottim. 

Friction, friction; from L. frictioneni. 
Its doublet is/nsso^i, q. v.— Dc-r./r/c/iowner. 

FRILKI'X, adj. chilly. O. \'i. frdleiix, from 
L. frigidulosus*, dcriv. of frigidulus. 
Under /roa/ wc see that frigidus was 
found in popular Lat. in the form frigdu.s; 
which shows that the contr. from frigid- 
ulo.svis into frig’dulosus had taken pl.ice 
in the Lat. of the lime of the later Kin- 
pire. Frigdulosus reduced gd to d (sec 
amande), then fridiiloaus vv.is regularly 
coiiird. (see § ;2) into frid'losus. whence 
fnlt'ux by assimilating dl into //, tlien into 
I (see § 1C8), and by -osus^-^/x (see 
§ 2 2q). 

FRIMAS, sm. hoar frost ; der. froniO. Scand. 
hnm (§ 20V For (Jeriii. hr~fr see frap- 
fer. — Der./r/maire. 

PRIME, .</. a pretence, sham. Origin un- 
known. — Dcr./i mioiivse. 

FRINGALE, >/ a bid hunger; also written 
faniicale; in Norm. patois/rm;/t'«i/e, con np- 
tion of faimvallc^ ' huiigry-evir (a vet. term). 

FRINGANT, m/; dapper, bri^k ; der. fioni 
fringuer. Origin unknown. 

FRINGUER, vfi. to daiuc and leap. Origin 
unknown. Littrc proposes the L. frigere, 
with interpolated nasal n. 

FRIPE, s/. a rag, scrap. See /riper. — Der. 
/n/’ier,/n/’crie. 

FRIPFR, va. to rumple, squander, swallow 
down. Origin unknown. — Der. /r//>on. 

FRIPON, sm. (also oi//.) a knave, cheat, 
originally a gouimand ; der. Uom fnper . — 
Der /n/)0/merie. /n/’onner, fnponntAu. 

FRIRE, va. to fry ; troni L. frigere. For 
regular contr, of frigere into frig’re sec 
§ 51 ; whence frire by reduction of gr 
to r, see Hist. Gram. p. 8l. — Der. fn.ind 
(from /riant, partic. cd/nre, hkc rumt from 
rire. Fnand means properly anything ap- 
petising, thence, by a icmarkable extension 
of nieaiiing, an equeure. The old form of 
/riand is alw'ays /riant, showing that the 
above is the coriect etymology). 

•iFrise, s/. (Aiehit.j a frieze; from Sp. 
/nso (§ 26). 

Frise, s/. woollen frieze; a word of hist, 
origin, see § 33. It came from Friesland. 

Frise (Clieval de), s/ a military term, 
of hist, origin (§ 33^ so called because it 


was first used in defensive warfare in the 
province of hriedand. 

FRISER, va. to frizz, enri (hair). Gr.gin 
unknown. — Der, /mure, /nson, /mutter, 
di/r/ser. 

FRlSbON, sm. a shivering, shudder ; formerly 
/ri<;on, from L. frictionem, found ni 
Gregory of 'Poms ; ‘ Ita sospitati est resti- 
tutus lit nec illas, qiias vnigo frictiones 
vocaiit, ultra perkrret.’ For -ctioneril - 
-con see § 232; tor /rii^nn /nsson see 
agenctr. F'nsson is a doublet of /nctiori, 
q V. — Der /r/.svo;/ntr,/m'>.so/mcm(.nt. 

ERITUKE, /. frying; from L. frictiira*. 
For ct— - / see § 1 29. 

; Frivole, m/y. frivolous; from L. frivolus. 

j — Der. /ni'o/ite. 

' FROC.sm a frock, coat ; in Low Lat. hrocu.s, 
from 0 . H. G. hrock (§ 20). For Gt rin. 
hr ~/r sci: /rapper. — Der /rocard, dv/ro’juc, 
dr/roquQT. 

FROH), diij. cold ; from L. frigdus, med 
po[)ularly at Rome for frigidus. ‘ Fri- 
gida non fricda,’ says the Appendix ad 
I’robum. We also find the foinis fngdor 
and frigdosus, N( For this lo.‘>s of 
i see § f2. Frigdus Incomes /raid ly 
gd~t/ (,s<.e aniandf] and i — c/ (see § 74), 
— Dtr /rotdxur, J'roiduTc, n/n.ulw. 

FR' d^^Fl\, va. to bruise, rub viohntly; from 
L. fnetiare *, dir from frictus, paitic. 
of fricaro For -ctiaro — s^ir ''ce 
and § 264; lor i-oi see § 7^ — Dtr. 
/ro/vsemcnt,/msvure. 

FROLFK, ru lo gra/e; from T. frictulnre'^ 
dim. of frictare frsqiunt. of fricarc. 
Frictularo buoims fntulare b\ ct t 
(see § I2(y); fntulare, legnlaiK tontrd. 
(see § c, 2 ) to frit’lare, changes i into 0 by 
an unusual cli.inge (see /rotter), wliuiLe 
/rot'Ur, w'lnncc* Jrdler, bv assmnl.iting tl 
into / (sec § 1 68) - Der. /rd/( ment. 

fRGMAGF, sm. clic<S(.; foiiinilv /orinage, 
Piov. /onnatge, li.an L. formaticum* 
(=^caseum in Mcrov. and (^iiol. docu- 
ments. In the Glosses of Riichinau, Sth 
cent., wc have‘c iscum =^formaticum’ ). 
Formaticum is properly anything made 
in a form. Papias quotes formaticum 
as a popular W'ord ; ‘caseus vulgo formati- 
cura,’ Ducaiigc quotes a (yth-cent. pas- 
sage to like c fleet : ‘Ova inauducant et 
lormaticum, id est, caecum ’ Formati- 
cuin becomes /ormage by -aticura -age 
(see § 248) ; then /romage by transposition 
of r (see dpreU), — Der. /roviagcr, /rom- 
fl^erie. 
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FROMENT, vsm. wheat ; from L. fru- 

mentum. For u = 0 see § 93. 

FKONCKK, va. to wrinkle up, frown; from 
L, frontiare*, der. Ironi frontem. For 
-tiare = -cer see § 264 —Der fronce (vcrlul 
subst.),/ro«miieut,/ra«eis, iU'fraucer. 

FRONDE, 5/. a sling; fiom L. funda. For 
u-o see § 97; for intercalated r see 
chnnvre and Hist. Gram. p. 80. — Der. 
fr()nilcr, /rw/f/tur 

FRONT, vm. forehead, front; from L. fron- 
tem. — Der. /rorif'.xl, fronfcAU, /rorifou, .if- 
/ronl,:i(f ranter, confran/er, eijronte, ei/ront- 
erie. 

FRONTIERK, sf. a frontier; from kite L. 
I'ronteria*, a word ustd for a boundary 
line m medieval documents, literally the 
t.ice-to-f.ice boundaries between two coun- 
tries; from frontom. For e — ie see § 36. 

Frontispice, ^m. a Iroutispicce ; from L. 
frontispicium *. 

FRON'FON, sin. a frontal, pediment. See 
front 

VROTTER, vn. to rub ; from L. frictare 
Ireiiueiit. of fricare. For ct — // sec 
§ ibS; for i-o cp. ordino, orJaiine; 
fr i c t u 1 a r e, froler.—Der. frottemail, Jroti- 
a ge , f rot ft 11 r , frattox r . 

tFructidor, fructidor (the 12th 
month in the Republican Calendar, from 
Aul' iStoSi'pt. 1 6 ) ; der, from 1 .. fructua 

Fructilication, s/ fiuctilication ; fiom ].. 
fructi fic.ilioiiem. 

Fructifier, !//<• to fructify; from L. fruc- 
til ic.ire. 

Fructueux, adj. fruitful; from L. fruc- 
tuosus. b'or -osus see § 229. 

Frugal ndj. frig.il, Horn L. fiug.ilis. 

Frugality, /. Imgality; Irorn E. frugali- 
t at e m. 

Frugivore, ad/, frugivorous ; fiom L. ! 
fi ugem and vorarc. 

FRin F, sm. fruit; fiom L. fnictiis. For 
Ct = //see § 129. — \)t\ . fntiht' , Jruifxwt 

Fl\CS(dClN. i-in. one's goods and chattels 
(with a depieciatory Sense). Urigm un- 
knou n 

fFruste, ad/, defaced (of coins, etc.) ; 
from It frusta (§ 1^). 

Frustration, ■/. frustration ; from L. frus- 
I rationem. 

Frustrer. vn. to defraud, frustrate; from L. 
frustrari. 

Fugace adj. fugitive, tr.ins.cnt ; from L. 
fu gar cm 

Fugitif. ad], fugitive, sm. a fugitive; from 
L. lugitivus. 


t Fugue, .</. a fugue; from \i. fuga 
(§ 25). Its doublet \ifuie. 

FUIR, vn. to flee; from L. fugere. For 
regular contr. into fugTe see § 51, 
w'heiite/«/r. Forgr = frsec § 131.— Der. 
fnite (partic. subst., see absoute), fnydid, 
iftufuir, 

FCn Fi, .s/, flight, ^cefulr. 

Fulgural, adj. fulgurous; from L. fulgu- 
ral IS. 

Fulguration, sf. lightning; from L. ful- 
gurationem. 

FuligineUX, adj. fuliginous ; from L. 
fuliginosus. 

Fulminer, vn to fulminate; from L. ful- 
m 1 nare — Dcr. fi/lmiTnnx, fulmninUon. 

FUMFR, vn. to smoke, va. to dry by smoke ; 
from L. furaare.— Der. fmntt (partic. 
subst.), ///mage, //met, //meur, funiow, 
///meion,//miste, cn/mer, \i.\rfnnicr. 

FUMFiUX, adj smoky ; from L. fumosus. 
For -osus = -e7/A; see § 229. 

FUMIER, sm. dung; formerly /m/er ; frt m 
L. fimarium deriv, of fimus. For 
•arius -/er see § 198. for i-e ^ee § 68; 
the change from e to u is French and [)opu- 
lar, as m some j'arts femelle is proi.cd. 
futneUe. seiner as sutner (Fittie). 

Fumigation, /. fumigation. See funuger, 

Fumiger, I'd. to fumigate; from L. fum- 
igare. — Di r //mf;''ation,//m/g'atoire. 

Funambule.srn. a rojie-dancer,m/; dancing 
on the rope; from E. funanibulus. 

Fundbre. (/(/y funeral; horn E. funebris. 

Funerailles, //. funeral ; from E. fune- 
ral la*. For -alia-=-n///e see § 2 78. 

Fun6raire, adj. funeral; from L. fune- 
ral ms. 

Funeeto, adj. fatal, baleful ; from L. 
funeslus. 

Funin, sm. a hawser; dim. of fune, which 
troiu L. funi s. 

F'UR, sm m pioportion ; a pleonastic expres- 
sion, for fur means price, niea-^uro, [iro- 
pi/rtion. Fur is from E. forum, m s* n^e 
of pticc ; see a fnfait. For o = w see 
§ 77. Fur is a doublet of for. q. v. 

’ FUREd', sm. a Eriet; dim. of fur *; a root 
answering to L. furo*,m Isidore ot St vide. 
Furo ^ IS a deriv. ot fur, a thief, Foi svu h 
metaphors see § 13 — Dcr. //rr/er (properly 
to hunt with the ferret, then to rummage). 

FURETF.R, vn. to ferret, lummage. See 
furet. — Der. //re/tur. 

Fureur. /. fury; from L. furorem. 

Furibond, adj. furious; from L. furi- 
buudus. 
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Furie, •/. fury; from L. fnria. 

FuriGUX, ndj. funous: frciii L. furiosus. 
For -osus § -29 

Furonclo, a g.itbcMing, boil; from L. 
furunculus*, <bni. ot tur. 

’Fnrtit adj. furtive; from L. furtivus. 

FUSAIN, sm. spiiidleuoo*!. a tree ot whiib 
the wood makes goed spindles {/u^eau). 
FusaiTi is coum eted with fu^eau, and answers 
to a supposed Lit. fnsaniis*, <lenv. of 
fusus. F<'r -anus = see § 194. 1'he 
word is also U'^ed for the charcoal used by 
drauf^htsmen, which is made of spindlewood.. 

FLSh/UJ, ^m. a spindle, distal); formeily 
fus.el. For el-enn see § 15S. Fu^el re- 
presents a L. fusellus*, from fusus. 

FUSl'.F, s/ a spindletul ; properly the ball of 
thread on the spindle, then a piece of 
artillery of that shape. In its first sense 
f?iyeaji comes from L. fusata*, which lias 
the same meaning. ‘Poitans secuni duas 
fusatas fill.’ sa\s a document of A.i). 1355 - 
For -ata = -de see § 201. 

Fuser, va. to fuse; from L. fnsare*, 
deriv. of partic. fusus, from funder c. 

Fusible, ndj. fusible; from L. fusibilis. — 
Der. fii'^d>thx 6 (from fusib ililatem 
from fusibilis). 

FUSIL, sm. a steel (to strike flint with), 
tmderbox, hammer (of a gun), then a 


musket, by extension. Firil is in 
from L. focile *, steel (to strike fire with), 
from focus For o- see § 77; f<>i c~s 
sec § I 29 ---Der fnsdhr, fusilLult', 

Fusion, fusion ; iioiii L. fusioncm. 
Its doublet IS q. v. — Der. ///.s/o/oicr. 

Fustiger, va. to heat, whip; fiom L. 

fusligarc.— Der.///s'/,;Mlion. 

FUT, .'m. a cask; icriiiei iy ///<^ ; propcriv 
wood (as in the phrase If tut laucr), 

from L, fastis. For loss of s see § iqS. 
— Der. yi/Aue, die (a little cask),//t’.' 
(crafty, one who has experience, has suf- 
hred, in O. Fr one who has been beaten 
with a flit or stuk). at/iL (compd. of d and 
fd', i.e. =m//w/s, propm Iv llie leaning one's 
gun against a tree to walili game ; thence a 
gim-( ariiagc). 

FUTAIL. sf. a forest. See /i/ 7 . 

Fl'TAILLK, s/. a small c.isk. See /?</. 

fFutainO, «./. fustian ; formerlv/?/^/n;/f;/c; 
mlrod. m nmldle agis, through (lenoese 
comiiKKe, from It ($ 25). 

FOTE, ni/; craft\. .'see////. 

Futile, adj. futi'e : fimn L. futilis. 

Futilitd, / futility ; from L fui ilitatein. 

Futur, ndj. lutiirc; from L. fiituiiis. 

KU YANT, adj. fhmg, fleeting, hiding. See 
fnir 

FL YARD, sm, a fugitive. See fuir. 


G. 


tGabarrc, ^f. a Stnresbip, lighter; from 
\X. gaharrn (§ 25)— Der gahnrxfT, oahnr\X 
(a motlel for the coiislruetion of these ships, 
then used for any naval model). 

GABPILLE, sf. gabel, salt-lax; originally any 
kind of tax. Piobably as M. Dozy argues, 
the word is Ar;ibic in origin (§ 30), 
through Sp. alcahala (§ 26) from Ar 
nl-knhdla, a kind of tax. It may liow'- 
cver be connected with A.S, gafd, a 
tax. — Der. gabel cm, gahelou, gahehi, 
gabflzgc, 

GABER, va. to mock at, gibe at. It. gnh- 
hnre ; of Germ, origin. O. Scaiid. gabba, to 
deceive (§ 20). 

i* Gabier, sm. a toprnan; introd. from It. 
gabbier e (§ 25). 

•f Gabion, s^m. a gabion ; introd. from It 
gabbione (§ 25).— Der. gabiomim. 


GAche, s/ a st.iplc ; from Sp. nl-gunza, a 
h.nge 26), which ib of Ar. origin — Der. 
gdcficitc. 

G/VCHKR, I'/i. to bungle; formerly gnscher \ 
properly to icnq er mortar; of Germ, 
origin, O IL G. iradan, to wash (§ 2 d) ; 
whence m Low Lat a form wascaro 
whence gascher, by re oihir tr.msform.rtion. 
For initial - rr In forr ,1, see wad 1 are, 

gag er ; w e i d a n i a 1 e , gagrirr ; w a n 1 11 s , 
g ant ; w a r a n t , gar ant ; w ,i r t e n , gar der ; 
warenna, ; war b n. g'/ircr ; war- 
man, ganitr\ wastel, gdfeau; welk, 
gauche; wafer, gavjre; walu, gaule ; 
waso, g'azon, remains hefore c ; werra, 
guerre ; w e r j a n , guerir ; w a h t e n , gueller. 
for ca.:=che see §§ 126 and 54; for 
loss of s see § 14S. — Der. gdche (verbal 
subst.), gdehem, gdeheux, gdchis. 
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GACIIKTTE, s/. a luniblcr (icini of gnnner)’). 
Sec gache, 

Gade, a cojfibli ; from Gr. ynTios. 
(jADOUE, \f. a diMiiiig out (of ccb<;poo’s, 
(■tc.). Origin unknown. — Dcr. 

GAFFE, s/. a boat-liodk, gaf; of Celtic origin, 
(iacl. g-rt/(§ U))~\)^r. gaffer. 

CjACjE, sm. a pledge, forfeit. See g^gcf ". — 
Der. g’agistc. 

GAGER, va. to w.iger, hire, pay. Pk)v 
gatjar, from L. vadiare *, found in (ler- 
nunic codes ; i: is dcr from L. vadium *, 
found in the s.ime cedes in ^ense of a pleelge 
Vadium is of Germ, origin, and answers 
to Gotli. vadi 2o). Vadiare, regu- 
laily transfornud (see ohn'ger, and Hist. 
Gram, p.65) into vadjaro, becomes gager 
1‘or dj=g see ajouter \ for v- g see 
gaine . — Dcr gage (^verbal subst.), gngeric, 
gageur, gagewxc, e\\gai>cr^ d/gager 
GAGNAGE, s;«. pasture-land, pasturage. See 
gag^^r. 

GAGNFR, va. to earn; formerly, to make 
profit out o‘ cnliivalion, earlier still, to 
make profit by p (st nring < attic ; originally, 
to p,isture: tins sense is kept in gagnage, 
q V., and in vuch limiting phrases as le 
luvre gagne, le cerf gagnt\ 1 e. the hare, 
stag, feeds. Gagntr, m G. Fr. gnagfier, 
iVov. gazanhar, It gi/adagnare, () Sp. 
gundannr, is of Geiin. oiigm, O. II (ii 
iveidanjaH (from tvtida, a pastured, to 
pasture cattle 20) 'Fins form answers 
to the Low Lit. fonu weidaniaro *. For 
loss of medial d sec §120, tor w = g see 
gdcher; for ni see ctgogne. Gaagutr ; 
had formed the G Fr. vcrbil subsl. g'rtai/ig'. ! 
now contui into gum. i he Fngl. i^aiii i^ 
a different Wvud. 

GAl, nd/. gay, Millie; of Germ, ongm, 
0 H (j gahi. lively, alert, wfeiirc laiei 
gav (^§ 20). — Der gem tf, yg over, ga/emieiit 
iGcliaC, sr/r. gmac, holywood; a woid 
uiiiod fioni St. noiiuiigo. 

GAl F'r K, \f. gau ty. See gai. 

GAILLAKD, uprightly, luciry. Origin 
unkiioun.— Ii)er. gm/Arn/ixc r.ign///.m/ir. 
(tAIN, snr e.iniiiig*', pt' lits. See gag/zer. 
GAlNE, ff, a sheath; fioin L vagina For 
-agina — see jame 'i he form vainii 
bcc.tinc gaine by chaugiiig the initial v 
into g, as in v a stare, gnfer, and Hist. 
Gram p. 64. Gaine is a doublet of vaguie. 
— Dcr, gamier, gaineue, 
tGala, sw. a gala; introd. from It. gala 

GAL ANT, adj. worthy, good, gallant ; partic. 


of O Fr. galer, to rejoice. Tliis word is 
of Germ, origin, cp O. N. gall (§ 20) — 
Dir. ga/an'cnc, galanfin, galan/ii,cr. 

Qalantino, a galantine (dish of tin key 
or veal, fish, with herbs, etc.); from Low 
Lat. galatina*, found in medieval docu- 
ments. For the insertion of n sec cou~ 
cavihre. Galatina* is a corruption of 
gelalina (see gelaline). An example of 
this word IS found in the Philippide of Guil- 
laume le Breton (liv, x.) : ‘Millia salmo- 
num murcuarunu]iie mimstrat liritigems, 
quos iiuie piocul commercia mittimt Chara 
dill, duin 'crvat cis galatina vigorem ’ 
A MS accoaiit-boi)k id a.d. 1240 gives the 
same sense to the word : ‘ De duodecim larn- 
predis portatis in galatina.’ 

Galaxie, ff a galaxy; from Gr. yaXa^la. 
tGalbanum, sm. galbanum; the L. 
gal ha nil rn. 

i'Galbo, sm. (Archit') entasis, entour ; 
garhe in Koiisard (i6th cent): fiom It. 
giirho (§ 2y). 

(jALE, sf. s«.ab(on fruit, etc.), itch; propcily 
a baldness of skm, thence a cut.meous 
ilisordtr which makes the ^kin hard ami 
thick: from L. callus Callus is fonmi 
in sense of the itch in imdiev.tl Lat "Wt 
find Its deriv. callosus in sense of scurfy 
ill an iith-cent document : ‘ Insiipcr e.\- 
pcrlus callOso corpoie Icpram.’ For c -g 
sec § 129. Liitie however suggesls four dif- 
feTdit orig us for this word; adopting none. 
— Der ga/eux (whose doublet is calleux). 

fGalega, sm, (Bot.) goatsbeard ; fiom 
Sp giilltgii (§ 2b). 

Gal^ne, ff. (^Mm.) galena; fioin L. ga- 
lena. 

fGaldre, s/ g-dKy; introd. in ifiih cent, 
from It. ga/er.i (§ 2,G — Der. ga/cnen. 

Galerie, s/. a galleiy; from late Lat. 
g 1 1 e r i a ' . 

GALERNE, sf. the noith west wind ; of Celtic 
origin, Bret. gu',r/dvz (^§ i()k 

GALET, svi. a pibble, shove!-board ; of 
Celtic or’gm, Bret, lalef. hard as a 
Stone (§ 19^ — Dei gaUt!e (uhich 

has the flat .md round shape of the 
gale/). 

GALKTAS, sm. a gariet. A word of hist 
origin (§ .b.lh bom ga/a/a«, the name oi 
a tower or diainber m the house of the 
Templars at Constantinople ; thence in the 
15th cent, it was used of a large room. 
‘ gdatas grans e' ai/roR’ ; thence, an upper 
chamber," or prison in a town ; thence a 
garret. Littro. ^ 
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GALIMATIAS, nonsense. Origin un- 
known. 

GALION, sm. a galleon; fioni O.Yi. gah'e. 
Origin unknown, 

GALIOTE, >s/. a galliot. See gallon. 

Galipot, S7n. gallipot ; from O. Du. gleypot^ 
trom O. Du. gleye, shining potter's clay 
(§ 27). 

Galle, sf. an oak-apple, gall ; fioni L. gal la. 
— Der. galliquc. 

Galilean, ailj. Gilhcan; from L. galli- 
c mils*, from gallus 

Gallinace, (Ulj gallinaceous; fiom L. gal- 
lin aceus. 

fGallon, sm. a gallon; the Engl. 

. , 

GALOCHPl, sf. a galosh ; properly a shoe 
with a wooden sole; (rom L. calopcdia 
used oltcti for a wooden shoe m medieval 
writers. Calopedia a from Gr. naXo- 
TTudiov. Calopedta is contr. (see § 52) 
into calop’dia, wlm h is transformed r(gn- 
larly (see ahr([g€r) into calopd’ja, whence 
galoche. For Q = g see § 1 25 ; tor pd- d 
see hideux ; for dja - che see § 244. 

GALONNRR, va. to lace (with gold, silver, 
etc.). Origin unknown. — Der. g(d(m. 

GALOPER, vn. to gallop. Viow, galaupnr , 
of Germ, origin, Flcni. ivalop, a gallop, an 
onomatop. word (§ 34). — Dtr. gidop 
(verbal siibst.), gal()p\\\, galopMW, 

Galoubct, sm. a kind of flute. Origin un- 
known, 

Galvanique, rn// galvanic; of hist, origin 
(see § 33), from Galvani, the Italian phy- 
sician, w'ho discovered the pheiioiiienon 
named after him m a. d 1780. 

Galvauder, va. to throw into disorder. 
Origin unknown 

'I* Gambad-G, sf. a gambol; introd. from 
It, gamhata (§ 25). — Der. gambadi-r. 

GAMBILLER, vn, to ‘gambol’ with the 
legs, kick them about as one sils. like 
a child. From gambdle, dim. oi gambt-^ 
jambe, q. v. 

f Gambit, sm. gambit (chess); from it. 
garnhetto (§ 25). 

GAMELLE, sf. a platter, bowl ; from L. 
camella. For see § 125. 

Gamin, sm, an urchin, street boy. A word 
ot late introduction, probably having come 
in during the French wars in Germany in 
the 18th cent, from Germ, gemein, gmiei- 
tier, a common soldier, whence we find the 
use in the French army un caporal et qnatre 
gamins (§ 27). — Der. gamuiGr, gamiHGUt. 

Gammo, sf. (Mus) gamut, scale; named 


after the Gr letter gamma. Guy of Are/'/o 
named the notes of the sealc A, B, C, D. K, 
F, G, in whith A was the low la 011 ihe 
violoncello; then, to iiuhcate one note 
below this A, he used the Greek F, wlm h 
thus stainlmg in front of the whole scale b.m 
given its name to it. 

LGanacho, s/. tlie lower jaw (of a horse); 
then a diince; Irom \x. ga/ia^cui (§ 25), 
winch is a kind of deiiv i)f L geiia. 

Ganglion, sm, a ganglion; liom L, gan- 
glioiiem. 

Gangrene, sf a gangune; from E ga.n- 
graena.— Der. gangn-iawx, ga/igrtfn 1 

i'Gangue, sf (Mm.) gmguc, venisi.me; 
from Germ, gang (§ 27)- 

GAN8E, ./. bolibin. Ong 11 unknown. 

GANT, sm. a glove; lioin L. wantusL 
In tlie Capitiilains of C’hailts llie Goat 
We liave ‘waul os in aestati,’ and in the 
Acta Saiietornni, ‘chirollkMas qnas vuli'<> 
wantos vocant.' Wautus is of, Geim. 
origin, ansvveinig to Swed. ivante (§ 20''. 
Wautus heconuk gan( by w^g ('■ee 
gnihcr ). — Dir. gantux, gn/z/cr, 
ganoUx (through giintel ). 

GAKANCE, f (liot.) imuldir. Orii'in uii- 
kuow n. — !)(T goiranci r. 

GARAN'F, a guarantee, voucher, snreti. 
Low L. warautu.s ; of Get in o iimi, Engl, 
tt/amr;//, Kins ware/id 20 1 . iorw- g 
''QG gdcht’r ~Dvx. gttraniw ^ i^ayanf\i. 

i-Garcette, f. (Naut) a gasket; fiom . 
Sp. garceUi (§ 26) 

GAKGON, sm. a ho) ; dun. of gars. Origin 
unknown. 

GARDFR, va. to guard, keep, take care of; 
of Germ, origin, O. II. G. warfen, to wateh 
over (§ 20) Foi n' ^ g s<v gacher.— Dcx. 
garde (verb.il suList ), ""nrj/eur, gard\Gn, 
XGgarder, icgard. 

GARDIEN, sm. a guudian. S( e gariltr, 

GARDON, sm. a roach, Oiigin unknown 

GARE, sf. a nver-basin, lailway-pl.itlorm, 
teinniius. See garcr. 

GARFNNE, </. a waiieii, properly a district 
ill which the rights of hunting were rcservi d, 
originally a prohibition to hunt. Garenney 
in medieval L warennu ^ is of Germ, 
origin, O. H G warbn, to forbid (§ 20). 
t* r "W—g see gacher . — Der. garenmtx. 

GARER, va. (Naut.) to put into dock; of 
Germ, origin, (). H.G. xvarfm (§ 20). For 
W — g sec gdc}ier.-^V)GX. gare (vciba) 
‘■ubsl ), 6 gnrer. 

Gargariser, va. to gargle; from L. gar- 
garizare. 
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Gargarismo, sm. a gargling ; from L. gar- 
g I r 1 s rn .1 . 

GARCiOI'E, a cook-shop. Origin nn- 
kiiowii, — Der gar^oticx, ^argolcr, gcir'gol- 

GARGOUILLE, >/. tlie weacand, then the 
mouth of a sfxuit, a gaigoylc. A dim of 
gorge, q. v. — Der. f^nrgitmlhx, gargouille- 
mcnt, gar<^oinll\s, gavifoio/Zade. 

GargOUSSe, sf. a cailndgc. Origin un- 
known. 

GARNEMENT, svi. a scapegrace, worthless 
fillow. gannr. 

GARNIR, vrt. to garnish, furnish; of Germ, 
origin, A. S. uarnian, to take care, delend 
(§ .10). Vox lu — g gticher. — Y^cx.garni- 
ture, g’or/o'ment (jirojierly that wlncli 
seems to defend, protect ; so mavvai'^ 
garnement is that which dcfciuK lia<lly, 

1. e. lb worth nothing, thence by extension 
a bad tellow), garm^ow (irom garnir, in 
ns fust sense ot to defend), gn/v;;siHc, 
gnrm (^partic snbst ). 

GARNISON, \f. a garrison See gor;/f. 

( iARM’i'Ll RE, v/, gainishing, set, Inrniture, 
lining. See v^arjiir. 

GAROU (LOUE), sm. a wcre-wolf, in me- 
dieval mythology a niaii who is chang« d 
intt) a wolf and roams at night. Gtiron 
O. Er. garotil, is from gerulphus*, found 
m medieval Eat Genase ot 'I'llbury sivs 
ot this imaginary ere. itnrc, ‘ Vidimus eimn 
fiequeiiter m An ha pel luiiatioiics ho- 
rmnes m lu{'(>s mtiiari, quod homnuim 
genus gerulphos Galli nominaiit, Angli 
veio \vcre-\ult dnuml.’ Geriilphus is 
ol tse.iiid. oiig.n, and aiisw’ers to O. N. 
verr, a man, md nlfr, a wolt, mein- 
nig a man-uolf. Genilplius produced 
t) 1 r. i^aroul. I'ln e — n sic uniciider \ 
for u ^ sec § <) 0 ; for lph = / cp 
Radulphus, /vno?// , for ouX^ou cp. St. 
Ullus. AV. Uu. 

GARRO r, s;«. a packmg-st.ck. Origin un- 
known — I)er. gnrro/tir. 

CARROT, sm. witheis (of a liorse). Origin 
unknown. 

(jARROd'rER, vn. to bind with strong 
cords, tie down. See garnet, I 

GARS, .sm. a boy. Tins form is the old 
nominative of which gor^'m (q, v.) wms 
the obiective case. 

GASCON, ad]. Gascon ; from L. Vasconem, 
an inhabitant of Vascoiiia. Eorv-g’ see 
gaine. — Der. ga'^connex, gascofiuddc. 

GASEILLER, 2>a to tlnow into confusion, 
squander, waste ; of Germ, origin, A. S. 


ge-'^pillan, to spill, waste, spend (§ 20). — 
Der. gaspiUtux, ga^pilh^et. 

Gaster, sm. (Med.) the stomach ; from Gr. 

yaarrip - Der. gastn(\m‘, gn'tniG. 
Gastralgie. '•f. (Med.) gastralgia ; stomach- 
aciie ; from Gr. yaarpaKyla. 

Gastrique, adj. gastric. See gader. 
Gastrite, sf. (Mtd.) gastiitis. isio gas/tr 
Gastronomie, sf. gastronomy ; from Gr. 
ya(XTpi)vo]x'ia. — Idcx. gastronome, gastronorn- 
iqiie. 

(JA'l'EAU, sm. a cake; formerly gastenn, 
originally gastel (lor el - eau see § 15S). 
Gastel IS of Germ, origin, answering to 
O. H. (i. wa^tel (§ 20). Eor xv — g see 
giUher. 

G:\T 1 ' R. va. to spoil ; formerly gadtr, from 
I.. vastare. Eor v—g see gai/ie ] lor loss 
of .s see § Iq8. — Der dvgat. 

GAl'CllE, sf. Icd't hand {\i\. the weak hand); 
adj left, awkuani; fcm. form oi' gauc*, 
onginally galc-^, a form of Gtim. origm, 
answeimg to O. 11 . G. lUflk, which becomes 
gale (§ 20). Eor io---g see gdiher\ for 
e~a see amender; tor al-au see § 157. 
Thus the left hand properly means tin 
weak hand, which has not the strength 
and rc.ulmess atliihutcd to the right hand. 
Strange as tins origin may seem, it is quite 
certain, and is conririmd by amdogons 
metaphors m other languages. Thus m 
It. the left hand is stanca, tlic fatigued, or 
manca, the defective; in Mod Prov. it is 
man seneca, the decrepit hand. — D.er. 
gn/zcZ/er, gzr//6'Zzene, gauch\x. 

GAUCllIR, vn. to tuin aside, slmlTle. See 
gauche. — Der. grt/<c/nssement. 

GAUDK, sf. (Bot ) mignonette; of Germ, 
origin. Germ, waude (§ 27), Eor w — g 
see giicher. 

Gaudir, vfr. to rejoice, mz'ck (at) ; from 
\y gaudere. Its doublet is jourr, q. v, — 
Der. g'z//z(/iK>le (for gaudioh). 

Gaudriole, s/. a bioad jest. See gaudir. 
(jAUERK, f. an hoiiejcomb, wafer (cake) ; 
formerly gn/rc. t.)f Germ, origin, cp. Engl. 
wafer. Germ, iv ijfel (§ 20). Eor re — g' see 
g<icher.— Dtr. gaujrcx, gnzzA’ier, gaufruxe. 
GAULE, sf. a long pole, sw'itch; formerly 
xcaule. Of Gcim ongin, O. Erics, xvalu 
(§ 2C), Goth, xcalus, a staff. Eor w = g 
see gdcher. — Der. gaulcx. 

GAULOIS, adj. Gaulish, olden, rude, patri- 
archal ; deriv. ot 0 Er. Gaule, which from 
L Gallia. Eor al = aw sec ngnear/ 
GAUPK, sf. a slattern, slut. Origin unknown. 
' f Gausser, vpr. to mock, banter; introd. 
‘ N 2 
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from Sp. goznr, ^oznr^e (§ 26).— Dcr. 
£fa«sieur, gaw^scrlt. 

Gavotte, .</. a gavot. Of liist. origin, see 
§ 33. Originally a dance of tlie Gavols, 
i.c the inhabitants ol the district ot Gap. 

Gaz, sm. gas. Of hist origin, see § 33 The ' 
term was invented by the Belgian chemist 
Van Helmont, who died in 1644.— l)er. 
o-flzeux, g-nzeifier, g-ozeiforme, gaziQi, gaz- 
omotre. 

Gaze, sf. gauze. Of hist origin, see § 33 ; 
a lalrric lirst mule at Gaza m Palestine. — 
Der. gazer. 

•j Gazelle, .s/ a gazelle. Of Oriental origin, 
introd. from A Inca by S. Louis’ Crusaders 
(§ 31). It is from Ar. ghazal. 

i Gazette, s/. a gazette; introd. from It. 
guzzetta (§ 25) — Der. gazetxex. 

Gazomdtre, s??z. a gasometer; from gaz 
(q V,), and Gi. fxhpov. 

GAZON, sm, turf, grass, -iod ; formerly twsow 
Of Germ, origin, O. 11 . G ^en^o (§ 20). For 
w = gSQegncher — Gazon is a doublet of 
vase, q.v. — Dcr. gazo?t\\i\, gazormemeuX. 

GAZOUILLER, va. to twitter; serondaiy 
form of 0 . Fr. gaziller ] dim. of go'cr, 
which is ftryn'^er. [Littre piefcis a Ciltic 
origin (§ 19) from Bret, gi/z, a twittenng J 
— Der. gazouiIlemewX, gazouilhs 

GF,AI, sm, a jay ; formerly gat, which is ni 
fict the ad), gat, for the jay gets its name 
trom its cliattering ways. The O, Sjn, 
wliich uses gayo tor both jay and gay, 
confirms this origin, 

GFANT, stti. giant. It. giganfe, from L. 
gigantem. For loss ot medial g see 
^ 131 ; for i = e «;ee § 68. 

G^henne, •/. Gehenna; from L. gehenna, 
found in Tertulhan, who had transcribed 
this word from the Septuagint yaiivva, 
whicli is the Hcb gehtiuiojn, the valley 
ot iliimoin. For this word see § 30. 
Gehenne is a doublet of gene, q. v. 

GKINDRE, vn. to moan ; trorn L. gemero, 
by regular contr. ('-ee § 51) of gemere 
into gem’re, whence getndre. l or c — ei 
see § 61 ; for m~n see § 160; for nr = 
ndr see H st. Gram. p. 73. Geindre is 
a doublet of gnntr, q v. 

Gelatine, sf. gcdatinc; from L. gclatina*, 
der. from gelatus (congealed). — Der. 
gflatinewx. 

GELER, va. to freeze ; from L. gelare — • 
Der. gelee (partic. snbst ), g'c/if, gelwe, 
tagelwve, <\egcltr, cnwgeler, g‘«/ivurc. 

GELlF, GELIVR, ufiy. split by fiost (of trees, 
etc.). See geler. 


GRLINE, sf. a lum, fowl ; from L. gallina. 
For a = i’ sec § 54 » 11 — / see § 157 ' — 

Der. gehnoWc 

GFLlNOl'd'E, '•/. a fowl fattened in the yard, 
hazel-hen. See gtliue. 

G6meaux, sm pL twins; formerly ^gemW ; 
trom L. gemellus. For el^enz/ see 
•§ lc;8. Mud. Fi, only uses the w'O'd m 
the'smg. in .istronoimcal phrases, as ie gr- 
meau occidental, Ie ghneau oriental, 1 e. 
Castor and PoUnx, Gevieau is a doublet 
jume an, q. v. 

Gemin6. m/;. (Bot ) geminate, double ; from 
L. geminatus. 

GKMIR, vn. to groan; from L. gemere. 
In this case the a(e(nt is displaced Irorn 
gdmere to gem6re, as in accounr. For 
e I see § .^9. G< niir is a donhlct of 
i^eindre, (\ v. — Dcr g( misscineiit. 

Gemme. s/. a gem, trom L. gemm.-i. 

Goinonies. s/ the Gt moman stans; trom 
L, gemoniae (-^c scalae). 

GKNCIVL, k/l the 5 urn tin the mouth); from 
L. gi igiva. Foi g-c sec uiidei Jrai^e; 
for i -e see § 60. 

GENDARME, sm. a gend irnic, man at arms; 
formeily gent d'anne. Se(‘ under gens, 
de and arme. — Der gendarnicwe, gendarin- 
er (sc). 

GENDRF, tm a son-m-law; from L geno- 
rum by regular rmitr ('«ee § 51) of geiie- 
rum into gen’riim, wlicnce gemlre. For 
pv--ndr see Hist. Gram. p. 73. 

GENE, sf, trouble, annoy aucc, formerly 
torture: mettre a la gme was to put to 
torture. It is easy to see how the w’ord 
has gradually lost its sttength : gene is 
liom L. gehcima, the plaie of torment in 
'^rcrtiilliaii , thence any puuisliincnt, torture, 
- D<t gener. 

G6nealogie, sf a genealogy; from L. gt- 
iiealogia. — Der. gnn'al(jgn]\]e, g< nealog- 

istc 

GK.NFR, va. to vex, torment, incommode. 
See gene. 

General, <7z/; gencr.il; from L. generalis. 
Der. grmral (sm.), generahx, general- 
iser, genrralwo. 

G6n6ralisor, vn. to generalise. See gnie- 
ral -Der g»'ni raliswWow. 
G^n^ralissinte, sm, a generalissimo; from 
L. generalissiiiius *, super!, of genc- 
ralis 

G6n6rateur, sm. a generator; from L. 
gericratorem. 

G6n6ration, sj, a generation; from L. ge- 
nerationein. 
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G^Tl6r6UX, adj. ^('Herons; from L. gene* 
ro^iis. For -osuH ~ sec § 229. 

Gen^rique, adj. gcncnc; from L. gene- 
ncus*. 

Gen^rosit^, .</. generosity ; fioin L. gene- 
rositatem. 

GendS0, s/. genesis; from Or. 

t Genet, sm. a jemict (Spanish horse); 
from Sp. f^inete, a light-armed horseman 
(§ 26), and tins from the name [ZemVa) 
of a tribe of Baib.iry light-liorsemen. 

GKNEF, s??i. tie broom; formerly 

Irom L. genista. For i-e see § 60; for 
loss of s see § 1 4"^. 

fGenette, \f a genet. Of Oriental origin. 
At. djerneifh (§ g, 1 ) 

GKNFVRIFR, nu a juniper tree. See ge- 
nii vre. 

G6nie, wi. genius; from L. genius. 

GKNIFVRE, s}}L a inmper; foniurly geni'vrCy 
fioin L. juniperiis, which, rcgulaily tonlr. 
into junip’rus. after the law of Lat a((ent 
(see § 51), becomes genivre. For p-i/ 
see § III; the unusual change of u — eis 
found also m ca pul a re, chalkier, and in 
j unicem, jacere, ges/r ; for j <g 

see § 13S. Foi genivre - geniivrey see 
arriire . — Dcr. gent i/ner 

GKNlbSK, s/, a hcifu ; from L. junicem. 
For \x ~e see chapelcr ; for j g see §138; 
for 0=55 see amitie and § I 29. 

GePital, Of//, genital ; Irom I. genitalis. 

Genitif, .sw. the gemtive; from L. geni- 
1 1 vus. 

Geniture, olFprmg, child; fiom L. 
gen 1 1 11 ra. 

GKNOU, 'm a knee; formerly ge/m;/;/, from 
L. gonuculuni, dim. of genu Genucu- 
lum signities ,i knee in the Germ, codes; 

‘ .Si tibia subtus geniiculo media mcisa 
fnent,’ say^ the Lc\ Frisniium, 22, ()0 
Genuculuin hceonits genon/I by -uculuin 
~-(tuil—-()n, '■ee § 238. brom O, It. 
genoud comes agtv/o/// 71 er, genoudXi'Xt. 

Genre, s//r. a kmd, description; from L. 
geiiere, abl of genus. 

GKNS, $mf pi. peo^ile; pi. gent, q v. 

GFN'F, »/. a nation; from L. gentem.— 
Her, gen^. 

GFN'r. adj. fair, comely, pretty; from L. 
genitus, of good birth, then gracious, 
charming. For regular contr. of genitus 
into genHus s(e ^ ;i. — Der. ag^mcr 
(from a form agentiare *, deriv. of 
gentus* for genitus See agencer). 

Gentiane, the gentian; from L. gen- 
tian a . 


Gentil, adj. pretty; from L gentilis — 
Dcr genftlks<ic, gcnfilldlTC. 

GENTILHOMMF, sni. a nob'eman, person 
of quality; compd. of homnie and gentil, 
in sense of a perTin of good birth, — Dcr. 
gen f dhow mcTi e, gen til ho m m . e r c. 

GentillMre, sm a lordlmg. See gentil. 

Gentillesso, ‘/. preltiness, gracefulnc.ss. 
See gentil. 

Genuflexion, / a gcnufle.xion ; from L. 
gen 111 lex I one m 

G6od6sie, '-f geodesy; from Gr. yfcuSaiaia. 
— Der, g«'o(/<\v]uc 

G^ognosie, '/. geognosy ; from Gr.7^ and 

yVOKTlS. 

G6ographie / gcf)gra{)hv; fromL. gco- 
grapliia.— Der. geograph]i]\\Q, giographe. 

GEQLE, </. a g.iol ; formerly gavle. It. 
gnhhiola, from L caveola Gedle (a 
prison, properly a eagi ) still had both senses 
in the middle ages; in the 13th cent, 
people spoke of la gedle d' tm ot'-ean as 
well as of the la gedle itiin frtaninier. 
Caveola, which consomfied eo into io 
(sec ahrdger) and changed C into g (see 
§ 123), lx came gaviola, found in the 
f<)im gabiola in a charter of A.D. 1229: 

os (pntfamus ab onmi _ custodia 
villac, turns et gabiolae. ab cxercitn/ etc. 
Gabiola becomes jaiole. For lo'^s of 
medial b see § 1 13; for g=; see § 130. 
0. br./o/o/<? becomes jeole; for at = ^ see 
§ 103: and lastly q'fo/e. see geniivre. In 
the sense of a bird-cage gedle has produced 
tlie compd. engedier, now spelt enjdler, 
which m the middle -A^ei^menre en cage 
Cp. Sp. enjauiar, <\(T. from jaula, a cage. 
Engeohr m fowler's language meant to lure 
a bird into a snare or cage by help ot otlur 
birds. From this tichnic.il sense the word 
c.ime metaph. to mean ‘ to cajole,’ ‘take in 
bv tlaltcimg woids,’ The spelling engedler, 
which is ( tvmol. coi rect, and indicates the 
origin of the word, coiitimud down to the 
begiimmg of the iSth cent.-— Dcr. o'cd/icr. 

G^ologie, geology ; trom Gr. 77 and 
A.d7os — Dcr. g'l'o/ogique, gdnlogwe. 

Goomancio. </. geomamy; fiom L. geo- 
inantia — Dcr. giowancd-u. 

G^oni^tre, sm. a geomeuician ; from L. 
geoinetra. — Der. gronu /ral. 

G^ometrie, /. geometry ; from L. geo- 
nietr I a. — Der. geoW(ttru\\\c. 

Geranium, sm. a geranium; the L. ger- 
a n 1 u m . 

GERBE, sf. a sheaf. O. Fr. garbe, irom O. H ta. 
garba (§ 20).— Der. gerbi^e, gerbev. 
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CjF!^RCER, va. to chap, crack (in cold weather) ; 
formerly gcirctr, hoin L. carptiaro*, 
deriv. of carptus, partic. of carpere, to 
break, split. Carptiare becomes garcer^ 
by c=,c, see § 1-5 ; «nid by -tiare=-ccr, 
see § 264; garccr becomes gercer by a = 
see § 54. — Uir. ifer^-nre. 

G6rer, va. to acimmister, manage; from L. 
gerere.— Der. gt /Miit, 

GERF'AUT, sjn. a gerfalcon, O. Fr. s^er/aulf, i 
from L. L. gyrofalco, k. gyrus and 1 
falco. ¥ov al — an agneau. | 

Germain, ndj. german (cousin); from L.; 
g e r m a n u s . 

t Germanclr^e, «/ (Dot.) germander; 
through It. calavhtndrea 25), from L. 
chamaedrys (§ l "J 2). 

Germaniqiie, ndj. Germanic ; from L. 
Germanicus. 

GERME, sm. a germ ; from L. germen. 

GKRMER, vn. to shoot, bud ; from L. ger- 
minare, by regular contr. (see § 52) 
of germinare into germ’naro, whence 
genner. Foi mn=-m sec § i()0. 

Germinal, adj. (Bot.) germinal, <^t)t Ger- 
minal (the 7th month m the Freiu h calcn- 
dir, Mar. 21 to April 19'). See 

Germination, '/. germination ; from L. 
germ i nation ein. 

Gerondif, adj. gerundive; from L. gcriin- 
d ivus. 

GLSIKR, ^m. the gizzard ; from 1 .. gigerium, 
unused sing, ot gigeria. For i-e see 
§ 6S ; for g = s see /raise; for Q = te sec 

,§ ,56. 

GESIR, vn. to lie (infinitive of git, gisais, 
etc,'); from L. jacere. For j=g' sec 
genih>re; fora = e sre § 54; for c = s' see 
§ I 29 ; for e~i see § 59. — Dcr. g’esine. 

Gestation, s/ gi station ; fioin L. gesta- 
1 1 onem. 

Geste, sm. a gesture; from L. geslus, 

Gestes, sm. pi. heroic actions (an archai( 
term) ; from L. gesta. 

Gesticuler, vn. to gesticulate ; from L. ges- 
ticulare. — Der gesticuhWon, gesticnhiLui 

Gestion, sf. administration ; from L, ges- 
1 1 o n c rn . 

Gibbenx, adj humped, gibbous; from L. 
gibbosus. For -osns see § 229 

Gibbosity, ■;/' gibbousm ss ; as if from a L, 
gibbositatern from gibbosus. 

GlBEClERFd, sf. a game-pouch ; der. from 
O. Fr. gihecer. Cp. grimaciere from gri- 
macer. See gilder . 

GIBELF'T, sm. a gimlet, O ¥x. guimhelet, cp. 
YA\g\. wimble. Oiigin unceitain, perhaps troinl 


0 Fr, vimhrat or vihrat pierce, in an 
lith-cent. glossary; trom L. vibrare. 
Forv=g‘see § 1 40; torr = /s(e §154 

GIBELIN, sm. a Ghibelline; a word of hi^t. 
orn^in (§ 7,5), fioni the lolloweis and ad- 
herents of the Wtihlingen, Conrad 111 

GIBELO'r'FE, /. a gibelotte, rabbit-stew. 
Origin unknown. 

tGiborno, /. a cartndge-box ; intro. 1 . m 
lOtli cent, from It. giherna (§ 2^). 

GlBl-.T, sm. a gibbet Oiigin imkn..v\n. 

OllilFR, iijinie. C)ii;.nn inikn..un 

GlBOUEEE , ./. a shower, hail-stoim. Origin 
unknown. 

GIBOVKR, vn. to hunt. See gihier. — Der, 
gihnyeu r, gd)f}yv\i\ . 

t Gigantesque, adj. gigantic; introd. 
Iroin It. gii^antt'co (§ 25), 

GIGCJ'F, sm. a hg of mutton. See gigne 

GIGUE, sf. a leg Origin unknown — Der. 

GlGUFk sf. a jig. a d mcc to the sound of tl e 
gigu(, an O. Fr. name toi a stringed instrn- 
iiient. Gigue is ofCi.iin. origin, M.ll.G 
gige. Germ, mnge, a violin (§ 20.) 

GILEF, sm. a waistcoat. bee gr/Zc — Dei, 
gi I eUvre. 

GIFLE, sm. a clowm fat a ih.Mtn '). As i 
piopcr name (Idle repre^nis the L. Aogi- 
chus ; ‘Saiutns Aegidiu.s ’ is in Fr. 
Slant Gilles. But ui- knoun no reason 
why the theatre clowm si ould i)e called 
Gdle. — Der. gthd (originally a sleevi less 
WMistcoat worn hy clowns on the stage 
A similar metaphor is loniul under jarpiette, 
q. V ). 

GlMBLE'rrhk f. a kind of cake. Origin 
unknown. 

GINGF.MBRF], sm. "inner ; in Jomville giU’ 
gimhre, originally fiom D. ziii'/i- 

beris. For rigular (ontr. to ziiizib’ns 
§ 5^5 hence gini^d>rp bv Z -g, eg) 
jaloux and § 152. lor interralated m 
{giHgimbre) see lamhrnche ; for t^e {^gin- 
gemhre) see § j 2. 

Gingliet, ao^. weak, v.ahuless (of wines or 
cloth); a word introduced in the l6th 
cnliiry. Oiigm unknown. 

tGirale, f a girafle ; of Oriental origin. 
Ar. zrnlfa (§ 31). For z~ g .sec gin- 
gemhre. 

“h Gi randol©, s/l a girandole, spring (of 
guns') ; Iroin It, girandola (§ 25). 

Girasol, sm. a girasol ; from L. gyrarc and 
sol 

Qiratoire, ad/, gyral; from L. gyrato- 
rius deiiv ol g} ratus, partic. of gyrare 
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GIROFLE, sm. a dove; corruplion (see 
§ 172) of L. caryophyllum. Contrd. 
according to the Gr. accent (Kapvuij>vXkov, 

§ 5O1 i»to caryoph’lum, whence 
girojle. For ph -/ see § 146; for c~g 
see § 125, For tlie unwonted plienoincnon 
of a^/ sec atmant; io = o is still more 
rare — Der. .[ftny^ier, gor(>Jl 6 c. 

GIKON, < 7 n a lap Before it received its pre- 
sent sense it signified the part of the diess 
between the girdle and the* knees: in me- 
dieval Lat. the word was gironem, signify- 
ing the lower part of the tunic ; ‘ Mox cum 
sinistra inami gironcs all) ts aicipicns. et 
ante se tenenis, ^jiargit ante se aqiiani be- 
nednt.im,’ a pasv.igi quoted by I^iicaugc. 
'Fhe L. giro is of Germ, origin, M. 11 . Ci. 
gore, a skirt (§ 20). 

GIKOl/FTTK, </. a vane, weathcrcoik; a 
dun. fiom 0 . Fr. ginr, which is Iroin L. 
gyrare. 

GlSAN'r, ndj, lying (ill, dead"! ; from L 
.iacentera. For the unusual i\ = i see 
(innnnt ; for c s sec § I 29 ; for j g see' 
gendvre. 

GbsFiMENT, $m. bearing (in geology naviga- 
tion), der from (^(j v.); giuinerU is 

(or ghement, see § fio. 

GIFK, sm. home, lodging, site, seat, form, 
gist; formerly gi-'it'. Bow L, gista, origin- 
ally gesta, reprt scntiiig k. jacita ■*', a sleep- 
ing plicc, partic. of jacere Jacita, regu- 
larly contr. (see § 51) into jac’ta, Incomes 
Low L. gosta by j—g, see gi'ni<'vre; by 
c = 8, see § 129 ; by a = e, see § 54. 
Gesta becoims O Fr. gi'^le by e -i, see 
§ ;<g and lastly by loss of s see § 14S. 
— Der. g'f/’er. 

GI\'KK, sm. rime, lioar-fiost. Origin un- 
known. 

GIVRK, */. a .make. O. Fr, guivre, from L. 
vipora *, by regular contr. of vipera 
into vip’ra, w’beiice guivre. F'or v gii 
''ce gttine ; (or p— t; see 4 ^ 

Glabre, adj. (Bot.) glabrous, unbearded ; 
iroiii L glaber. 

Gl.ACF, / ice; from L glacia*, a second- 
ary form of glacios, found m Graeco- Lat. 
gloss.aries in the middle ages. F'or cia 
see § 244. — Der. g'/ufon, glaccx, g/acier, 
glanlxCy glac\s. 

Glacial, adj. glacial; from L. glacialis. 

Gladiatour, y 7 n. a gladiator ; from L. gla- 
<liatorem. 

GLAIKUI., srn. (Bot) a gladiolus; from L. 
gladiolus. For glad-16-lus — glad-io- 
lus see aietil ; lienee glaieul, by loss of 


medial d, see § 1 20; and by -folus = -rVwf, 

^ <^16 § 254. 

GLAIRE, s/ glair, a term used by binders, 
signifying propeily white of egg : tlic sense 
of ‘ glairoiis humour ’ comes from the like- 
ness of this humour to the white of egg. It 
comes from L. data in the phrase ‘clara 
ovi,' used in some Low Lat. documents. 
For cl-g'/ sie § 125; for a — at see § 54. 
This dciivation is coiifiimed by It. chtara, 
Sp. and l^ort, clnra — Der. glairtux. 

GI AISE, s/. loam, clay; fiom L. glitea 
lound in a medieval glossary. Glitea is 
from glitem^, in Isidore of Seville, signi- 
f)iiig thick clay. Glitea becomes regu- 
laily glitia (sec § 5S whence For 

tia^s^ Sec agencer\ for i — of see § 69 
note 2. — Der. glai cr, g/n/seux, glai^we. 

GLAIVE, s?n. a sword; Irom L. gladius. 
For loss of d see § 120; for insertion of 
V see corvt e, 

GLAND, sm. an acorn ; from L. glandem. 
— Der. gUmde (Irom its likeness to an 
acorn), glaruK;^. 

GLANDE, (Anat.) a gland. Sec gland. 

Glandule, s/. (Anat.) a glandule; Irom L. 
glanduLi. Its 0 . Fr. doublet \% glandre, 
— Der ghviduh\}X, glandtdAUt. 

GLANER, to g'eaii , O, Fr. from 

L. glonaro*, lound in the 6th-cent. 
Thus we read ^ Si qius in messem alienam 
glenaverit ’ m a document of a.d. 561. 
Origin unknown, connected with M. E. 
gletnc, A S. gihn, a haiulfiil. boi e — a 
see a)nendn\—DLi. glane (verbal subst.), 
gliificuT, gliimnQ, ^g/uvage. 

GLAPIR, vn. to }clp; of Germ, origin, 
Neth. Happen (§ 20). For cl^gl sec 
§ 125. — Der g'/n/'issement. 

GLAs/vm a knell, passing-lull, also written 
das m O. Fr ; fiom L. classicum, which 
in Class. Lat. was the signal by the trum- 
pet to (all troops togcthei ; in Ecclcs. Lat. 
the bell calling the monks to church, as 
i^ seen in the fo lowing; ‘Ad matutinum 
primo toUim classicum pulsstur, ct, re- 
manenle classico. duo imnura sigua sonent, 
donee fratri s ad cc( Icsiam couveniant.’ We 
even find ‘ classicum mortuurum ' —le gla^ 
des trcspas'^i the [^a'-sing bCl. Classicum 
becomes gins by loss ot last two atonic 
s}llab!e.s, see §§ for cl^g"/ ssf* 

§ ^ - 5 • 

Glauque, mA'. gLuicous ; froniL glaucus. 

Gldbe, ‘A gkbe.'sod; from L glcba. 

fGlette, litharge; from Germ. 

G 27 )- 
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GLISSER, vn, to slip, slide ; of Germ, origin, 
glissen (§ 20). — Dcr. 
adc, g'/Zsieiir, gli'^semcnt. 

Globe, sni. the globe; from L. globus. — 
Der. eng label. 

Globule, sni. a globule; from L. globulus. 
— Der. globulewx, ^/'i;///.iire. 

GLOIRE, sf. glory; from L. gloria. For 
-oria=>-o/re see § 233. 

GlorieilX, adj. glorious, boastful ; from L. 
gloriosus. P'or -osus = -e?/:>e see § 229. 

Glorifier, va. to glorify; from L. glonfi- 
carc — Der. glonjic, iUow. 

Gloriole, s/. v.iin glory; from L, gloriola. 

Glose, *•/. .1 gloss, a parody ; from L. gloss a. 
— Der. glower, glo^eui, gloss.itcuv, 

Glossaire, sm. a glossary; from L. glos- 
s.irium. 

Glossateur, s?n. a collector of glosses. See 
glnse. 

Glotte, ^/. (Anat.') glottis ; from Gr. y\(vTTls. 

GLOUSSFDR, vn to cluck ; formerly gloucer, 
from L. glociaro *, deriv. of glocire 
For -ciare = -c<.r see § 26.\. ; for 0 — 0// ^ec 
§81; for ‘Cer~-iir see agcncer. — Der. 
glomsement, 

GLOUTERON, sm. (Bot.) a burthick ; cor- 
ruption of O. Fr. glettcrcm. Gletteron is 
der. from (rp. vioucherotiixonxmouche, 
aileron from atle) O. Fr, glette, a burdrx k 
The word is of Germ, origin, Germ, klede 
(§ 20). For cl—gl see § 125. 

GLOUTON, stn. a glutton; from L. glu- 
toiiem^, found in Festus. For \i — ou see 
§ 90, — Der. glonton\\cx\e. 

GLU, birdlime, glue. Prov. g'ut, from 
L. gluten, of which there was a late L. 
form glutum. For loss of t see § 118. — 
Der. ^/7/au, gluAUt, gliier, englucx. 

GLUI, s;;;. tliit^k Straw. Origin unknown 

Gluten, sm. gluten; the L. gluten. — Der. 
glufincux. 

Glyptique, >/. the art of engraving figures 
on Slone; from Gr. yXynTos. 

Gnome, adj. a gnome ; a word m.ide by 
Paractlsns from Gr, yvujfXTj. 

Gnomique, adj. gnomic; from Gr. yvoj^i- 

KOi. 

Gnomon, sm. a gnomon, dial-pointer; the 
Gr yvwfxojv. — Der. gnomon\i\ne. 

GO (TOUT DK), adv. uncereniomously ; go 
— gob, at one gobbet, one gulp. See gober. 

GOBELET, sm. a goblet ; dim. of O. Fr. gobel. 
Gobel is from L. cupelluiu, masc. form 
of cupella, used in Apicius. For G=g see 
§ 125; for u-o see §90; for p — 6 see 
§ 111 . 


GOBELOTTFR, i/;r. to tipple; from 
dim. oi' gobel [sec gobel et). 

GOBER, va. to swallow gieedily; of Celtic 
origin, Gael, gob, the mouth (§ 19'). 

GOBERGER (SE) vpr. to amuse oneself, lake 
one’s ease. Origin unknown. 

GODAILLER, vn to tipple ; der. from O. Fr, 
goder (cp. cnailler fiom crier, etc.). Origin 
unknown. 

GODELURFAU, sm. a coxcomb, fop, sim- 
pleton. Origin unknown. 

GODENOT, sm a little wooden j'uppet. 
Origin unknown. 

GODER, vn. to be creased, puckered (of 
clothes). Otigin unknown. 

GODET, sm. a drinking cup ; dun. of root 
got, winch still ‘'Uivives m the Samtonge 
patois. Got is (rom L giittus, found m 
Pliny. For u-o see § 97; lor t-i/sce 
§ > 17 - 

GODIVKAU, sm. a forcemeat pie Ongm 
unknown. 

GODRON, sm. (Art hit.) a round plait, god- 
roon. Origin unknown. — Der. godronwex. 

GOELAND, sm. a gull; formerly goiLind 
of Celtic origin, Kyim gioiliin{^ 19k 'I'lic 
root guil has procliudl bolll gadaiui and 
goelette, which is {irt^jieily a sea-swallow, 
then metaph. a light haik, 

GOElyETTE, sf. a sthooiur. See goeland, 

GOKMON, sm sea-wend. Of Celtic origin 

(^ 19); \^e\s\\ gwymon, G.{e\. Jeamninn. 

GOGO (A), loc, adv. at one’s ease, m clover, 
Ongm uiikn"wn, 

GOGUENARl), adj. bantering, sm. a iestcr, 
bant< rer ; Irom O. Fr, gogue, pleasantry, 
whicli survives in deriv. goguelte. dhe 
origin of gogne is unknown. — Der. gogue^ 
nardex, g<>guenardK:i le*. 

GOGUET'l ES, f. pi. merry jests. Sec ^0- 
giiennrd. 

GOINERE, sm. a gormandizer. Origin un- 
known. — Der. gijinfiex, goinjrexxe. 

GOITRE, sm. a ‘gutic, swelled neck; for- 
merly goetre, from L. gutter another 
form of guttur. Gutter propeily signifus 
a throat, but is ii‘>e‘il l(jr a goitre in late 
Lat, We find its deiiv. guttiiroaus, for a 
goitre, in Ulpi.m : ‘Si qnis natura gut- 
turo.su.s sit, aiit ocnlos cminentes habeat, 
sanus vuJetur ; and tlic Scboli.ist on Juvenal’s 
line,^ Quis tumidimi guttur rniratur m Alpi- 
bus? has this note : ‘ Taiujiiam si in Alpibus 
gutturosos homines admireris.’ Gutter^, 
byu^o (see § 97) and by metathesis of 
e, becomes goetre, whence goitre. — Der. 
g'oi/reux, 
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+ Qolfe, sm. a gulf ; from It. golfo (§ 25). 
Its doublet IS goujfre, q. v. 

Qomnie, sf. gum ; from L. gum mi. For 
u=osec § 97. — Dcr. gomvm, g^owmcux, 
g-ommicr. 

GOND, sm. a hinge. Origin uncertain; pro- 
b.tbly from L. giimphus a nail, piece of 
iron used as a lunge, which from Gr. yofnlws. 
Ouraphus, which is found also as gonfus 
in several 1 1 th-cent. documents, becomes 
in O. Fr. Foru = o see § 97 ; for m = /t see 
§ if)o; forph=/see § 146; the change 
of f— r/ IS unusual. 

■fGondole, </. a gondola; from It. g'ow- 
dola (§ 2^\— Dcr. gondohtv, 

t Gonfalon, .sm. a gonfalon; from It. 
C^oufalone (§ 25'). — Der. gonfalonvw^^x . 

GONFLPiR, VA. to inflate, swell out ; from 
L. conflare, which m the Latin of the late 
Empire signifies to swell out. For 
see ^ 125. — Der gujijiexwcwi, (Svgonjler. 

GORET, sm. a porker, young pig; dim. of 

0. I'r. gore, signifying a sow. Origin un- 
known. 

GORGE, s/. the throat ; from L. gurges, 
properly a whirlpool, then a throat ; for tlie 
change of meaning by way of metaphor 
see § 14. For u=^o see § 97 — Der. 
g'org'erettc, gorger, iU'gorgcT, eg'org-cr, en- 
gorgCT, TCgorga, itugorgcv, gorg(:c (^partic. 
subst ). 

GOSIER, sm. the throat, gullet ; 0 . Fr. go- 
dllier. Origin unknown. From go'^dlur 
we have the vn. s'ego'^dler, to tire the 
throat. 

Gothiquo, adj. Gothic; from L. gothicus, 
from Goth ns. 

i' Gouache, sf. water body-colour; from 
It, gunzzo ( § 25). 

fGoudron, tar; corruption of goud- 
rnn, It. cnlraine, a word of Oriental ongm, 
Ar. (jnlran (§ 31), — Der. gom/nmner, 

GOl'FFRF), sm a whirlpool; originally 

It, golfo, from Low Gr HoXfpos. For 
ol = o// see § 157; for the nilercahited 
r see chanvre. (jdvj^f're is a doublet of 
golje, q. V. — Der er. 

GOUGE, sf. a gouge; from L. guvia*. a 
chisel, in Isidore of Seville, lib. xix., De 
Instruinentis Liugariis : ‘ Cauterium gallis 
guvia.* Quvia is regularly transformed 
(see abn'ger) into guv’ja, whence gouge. 
Hugge derives the late Lat. guvia* from 
the Celtic (§ 19) ; O. Irish gulpan, .1 sharp 
point, sting, whence the earliest med. 

1. at. gulbium *, whence by softening 1 to 
u (§ 157} uud b to V 113) we get 


guvia*, whence gouge. For vj=; see 
abr/ger; for o-=ou see § 81. 

GOUJAT, sm. an arniy-scrvaiit, a blackguard. 
Origin unknown. 

GOUJON, S 771 . a gudgeon. It. gohio, from 
L gobionem. For consonification of io 
into jo (gobjoiiGin), and for bj=7, see 
ahrtger; lor o^ou see § 81. 

GOULE, sm. a ghoul ; a word of Oriental 
origin, Ar. ghoul (§ 31). 

GOULEE, sf. a mouthful ; from goide, tlie 
throat in O. Fr., der, from L. gula. For 
u — OM see § 90. — Der. (from 0 . P'r. 
Isolde), gnulct, goidtWe, goulotte, goulu. 

GOULpyr, GOULOT, sm. neck (^of a bottle). 
See gdulre. 

GOULOTTP), ^f. a gullet. See gouh'e. 

GOULU, sm a glutton, adj. greedy. See gnult'e. 

GOUFILLPl, sf a small piu ; formerly cou- 
pdle, from L. cu.spicula, dim. of cuspis. 
For -icula — see § 257 ; for u = see 
§ QO ; for Q-g sec § 125; for loss of 
s see § 1 48. 

GOUPILLON, sm. a holy water brush ; dcriv. 
of O. Fx.gouptl, a fox. Goupillon, origina ly 
a fox’s brush, came to its present sense 
because these brislies were like the tails 
of foxes. Goupd is the L. vulpeculus*, 
dim. of vulpos. For -eculus--i/ 

§ 256; for y — g see gaine ) fur ul-on 
see § 157. 

GOURD, mf/. benumbed. Sp.g’on/o, from L. 
gurdua lieav\, cluinsv. P'or u see 
§ 90. — Der. tlogourdn, ^wgourd^x, eii- 
jgowrrfisscnient. 

GOURDP-, sf. a gourd; formerly gouoJirde 
and gougourde, from L. cucurbita. For 
regular coutr. of cucurbita into cu- 
curb’ta see § 51. hence gougourde. For 
bt = // sec § ibS ; tor see § 117, 

for c=^g"sec § 123; foru^oif sec §90. 
P roni gougourde conus the O. P'r. gottourde, 
tlun gourde, h\ loss of medial g, see (dlier. 
Gourde is a doublet of cucurlnte. 

fGourdin, sm. a cudgel, dub; from It. 
cordino, the rope’s-end \Mth which gaiity- 
slaves are punished (§ 25). 

GOURGANDINE. sf a street-walker. Con- 
nected with a Norman verb gourgandir. 
Origin unknown. 

GOURMADE, f. a punch, blow. See 
mer. 

GOURMAND, sm. a gourmand, glutton, ad). 
gluttonous. Origin iiiikiiown. See gourmet. 
— Der, gourmatubse. 

GOURMANDER, va.io scold; from 
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GOURMANDISE, sf. gluttony. See gour- 
viand. 

GOURME, 5/ mumps, glanders. Origin un- 
known. 

GOURME, /)./'. afTectC(’ly grave, curbed. See 
govrmer—O^x ’^ourviaiulax. 

GOURMKR, va. properly to put the curb 
chain on a h()ise,to beat. Origin unknown. 
— Der. ifor/rwette, go^/rmade. 

GOURME'r, sm. a judge of wines, connoii-sair 
in food ; originally a wine-merchant's man, 
in I^fli cent, a lad generally. Gonrvief, 
formerly gronniet., is a dim. of ^roniiu', 
found for a bov m O. Ft. dofuments; ol 
Germ, origin, Neth grotn (§ 20). for 
o = on see ^ 86 ; for traiiNposition, 

— a^ourmef, see a/>rc^e. 

GOURMETTK, .^/. a cuib-chain. See g-om- 
mer. 

(iOUSSANT, sm. a heavy kind of horse ; also 
ad), lieavy (of horse or dog). Origin un- 
known. 

i Gousse, a pod; in l6th cent 
iioni It. guseto. Milanese gussn (§ 25). 

GOUSSET, sm the armpit. Oiigin unknown 

goOt, sm. taste ; formerly gouat. It. gusto, 
from L. gustirs. For u on see § 90: 
for loss of s see § r^S. — Der. g-ow^ei, de- 
gou/er, TAgouti-T, gouiiV (veibal siibst.). 

GOUTl'E, s/. a dioj); from L. guttft. The 
.sense of ‘gout’ comes from the old bchcl 
that these joint-pains arc caused by drops 
{gouttes) of huinout, which swell the limbs 
For o—ou see § 86 — Der. g-or/^/clette, 
go////eux, gonitil^iQ, deg-om/er, cgoudti, 
vgonf. 

GDUVKRNAIL, sm. a helm ; from L. guber- 
naculuni. For -aculiim --n// see § 255 ; 
tor u - 07 / see § 90 ; for b - - v see § 1 1 3, 

GODVKRNER, va. to govern ; from L 
gubernare. For 11=0// see § 90; for 
b=t/ see § 1 13 — Der. gouverne (verbal 
subst.), gouvernemant, gouvfr?t.iuie, 

GOUVERNEMENT, sin. government. 8ce 
gnuvrrner. 

GOUVERNEUR, sm. a governor, ruler ; for- 
merly gouvenieur, Prov. governndor^ It. 
gnvernatore, from L gubernatorem. For 
-atorem = -n/r (through ador, edor, edur, 
eiir, eur) see under evipereur and § 2 ; 

for u = 07/ see § 90 ; for b = t7 see § 113. 

Grabat, sm. a pallet ; from L grabatus 

GRAEUGE, sm. a quarrel Origin unknown 

GRACE, .s/i grace, favour; from L. gratia 
For-tia = -C(? see § 244 — Der. diso^/v/ce. 

Gracier, va. to pardon ; from L, gratiarc '^', 
der. from gratia. 


GracieUX, nd] gracious; from L. grati- 
osus. For -osus see § 229. 

Gracieuset6 s/ graciousness, Coiirte'-y : 
from L gratiositatem. tor -tatein 
see § 230. 

Gracilit6, sf. shrillness; from L. gracili- 
tatem. 

Gradation, .s/. gradation; from L. grad.i- 
t i o n e m . 

Grade, sm. grade, rank; from L gradus. 
--Der. grade, gradm. 

Grad6, adj. that has a rank See grade. 

Gradin, sm. a step. 'See grade, ol which it 
IS a dim., being prop, the little step placed 
on an .ilt.ir. 

Graduation, sf. gradnalion. Stc grnduer. 

Gradual, ndj. gradual; as il horn a E gia- 
dualis from gi adus. 

Graduel, sm. a gradual; from ecchs. E. 
graduale'*' (propeily veises ot the Psalms 
of Dcgiees, which the ]>( \itcs arc said to 
have sung on the liitecn steps ot tlie 
'Peinplc). Graduel is a doublet ot 0 I r. 
grael. 

Graduer, I'd. to giaduate; .a dcriv. ot L. 
gradus. — Per. gi m///ation. 

GRAIELKR, vn. to (all 111 tlu^ dogs (witb the 
horn); from O. Fr. grade, a ntniiptt, 
which from L. gracilis, propeily (bar, 
shrill; then a hoiii, 111 nuditval E.it. ti\ts. 
So we liave clairon lioin tin* adj. <iair. 
There is an example ot gracilis m this 
sense 111 the Chronicle ot Walter the Chan- 
cellor- ‘ Eil)et(i\ie jirtconari vo( i propat iili 
ut iiniversi, aiuiito juimo soiiitn gracilis, 
febtmeiit belhcis iiidi.i ’ And again . ' Gra- 
cilibii.s, tibns, tubis clangentihus ’ for 
gracilis =gra//t? see giclc. — Der. graille- 
ment. 

GR/VILLON, sm. broken meat. Origin un- 
known, 

GRAIN, sm. grain ; from 1.. graniim. For 
-anum = -m/7 see § [94 — Der. grainier, 
grener, grenu, egrever, gv/z/cler, g-m/aille. 

GRAINE, .sf. seed, set, rare, eggs (of silk- 
worms); fioni L graiia^.a lem. form of 
granum. For -aiia - see § lyf.— 
Der. graineUer. 

GKAlSsE, /. fat, grease. See gra's. — Der. 
grai sscT, graisstn \ . 

GRAISSER, va. to grease. See grahse. — 
Der g/vr/svage. 

I'Grainen, sm. (Bot.) grass ; the L. gra- 
men. 

Gramin6e, s/. (Hot.') grass, adj. grassy, 
graiuiiieal ; from E graininea*. 

i Grammaire, sf. grammar; from L. gram- 
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maria*, a hypotlictical form, composed of 
L, gramma, a letter, aiui the sudix -arius 
(see § 198), — Der. gr(/m??zfl/nen. 
Grammatical, adj. grammatical ; from L. 
grammaticalis *, der. from gramma- , 
tica. 

Gramme, stn. a weight, gramme (15,438 
grams troy), from Gr. ypdfxfia. 

GRAND, adj. great ; from L. grandis. — 
Der. gro;z(/clet, "•;Y/;Z(/cur 
tGrandesse, sf. giandceship (Spanish 
dignity); from Sp. grandczza (§ 26). j 
GRANlihL^R, sf. greatness. Sec grand. \ 
t Grandiose, adj. grand, sm. grandeur; , 
from It. grandio'^o (§ 25). ! 

GRANDIR, vn to grow gieat; va. to make 
great ; tiom L. grandiro. 

Grandissime, adj. superlatively great ; 

Iroin L ggand issi mus. 

GRAND’^iKR^^, '/. a grandmother. See 
grand and tmre. See also Hist. Gram, 
p. 103.^ 

CjRANGK, a barn. Sp. from L. 

granoa*, d<r from graimni Granea ^ is 
thus us( d m the Germanic Codes . ‘ Si rimn 
(Ionium . . . inccndcirit aiit . . . graiieam 
vd cellaria,’ m the Iax Alt'mannoi urn, 
Si, 2. Grnnoa becomes first grama, then 
granja, then grange, see §§ 24;,, 241 — 
Der. vugrangar. 

tGranit, a;/:, granite; from It. granito 
(^§ 25). — Dor. g'rrtzzzVi(]uc, 

Granillntion, «/. gramilalion. Sec gmmz/fz* 
Granuler, va to gianulatc; der. Iiom gra- 
ntde, a little gr.nn, winch is fioin L. giaiiu- 
Iiini.dim of graniun.-Der grannLiUou 
Granuleux, adj. grained, granular ; dor. 
troin grannie. 

Graphique, a(// gr.ipbic; fiom Gr, 7pa</)i- 

Graphom^tre, sm. a gr.aphomet(.r ; from 
Gt ypa<l)T] and gerpov. 

GR/MM’K, sf, a bunch ; properly a hook, then 
clustered fruit hooked on, attached to. a 
stem. Grappe in sense of ‘hook ’ remains 
in some special uses as grappe dc tnarrchal 
/errant, etc., and in tlie d^nv. grappni. 
Griippe is of Germ, origin, Geini. krappsn 
(§ 20). For k--g see ^ 125 — Idcr, gtapp- 
iller, gro/'/nllcur, gTrt//)illan, g'nr/'/m 
egrn/>/'cr. 

GRAFPILLER, va. to glean. See grappe. 
GKAFPILLON, sm. a cluster of grapes. A 
dim. of grappe, <]. v. 

GRAPPIN, sm. a giapnel. Sec grappe. 
GRAS, adj. fat. U. Fr. eras, from L. cras- 
sus (in Martial): the word takes the form 


grassus in Isidore of Seville. For c ^ g 
sec § 125. Gzv/s IS a doublet of crasse, 
q. V. — Der. g-rnisse, ^groisscr, g'rmsseux, 
g'z'/zssouillel, g■/7I.^scycr, g'rosseyenient. 

GRATERON, sin. (Bot.) scratchweed. See 
grattcr, 

f Graticuler, t/(7. to divide (a drawing, 
picture) with squares ; from It. gralicolare 
(§ 25). Its doublet \s grdler, q.v. 

Gratification, sf. gratificatioti ; from L. 
gratifo alionem. 

Gratifier, va. to giatify; from L. grati- 
ficarc. 

GRA'l'IN, sm. the burnt part (of food). See 
gratler. 

t Gratis, adj. gratis; the L. gratis. 

Gratitude, ■/. giatitude; Irom L. grati- 
tiul 1 nem. 

(jRA r'FER, va. to scratch. It. grattare, from 
l.ow Lat cratare^. touiui m the Gcrniamc 
(o<lcs; ‘Si qms aliiim uiiguibus crata- 
verit, lit non sangms, sed tumor aquosus 
dccuirat,’ m the L( x frisomnn, ap[) 5 
Cratare is of (Jerin origin, ansvieniig to 
() H. G. chraz")!, led, hatta (§ 20). 
Cratare bieome^ gratler by c = .if, sec 
§ 125.— Der gratte\\G. grat<.\on, grattoa, 
gratm, egro/igner, ('gru/igiiurc. 

Gratuit. adj. gratuitous; from L. gratu- 
itus. — Der. grata itv. 

Grave, adj. grave; from L. gr.avis. Its 
Jonble-t is grief, q v. — Der. gravitet. 

GRAVFLEUX, adj. gravelly. See gravier. — 
Dei gravelwxt. 

(jRAVEld.K, v/ gravel. See gravur 
Gr aver, V<1. to engrave ; ot Germ, origin, 
Noth gz-aiv/z(§ 20) — iRr gzMi'Cur.gzYzi.ure. 

GRzWll'lR, vm. gravel; from 0 Fi. grave, 
rough '•and mixed with stones, a w'Oid eon- 
meted with the Celtic; in Kiiiinc gron, 
and the Proveii^Ml distiict called the Cnr/z. 
'Fhe O. Fr. grave has left other derivatives ; 
/;z*(/i'ois,gz'avdle, gz'ozH'leu.x. cugraicT,grLve 
t^softened form of O. Fr grave. For a = e see 
§ 54k — Dir o-zvoMls, grm'ois, ^roiatier. 

GRzU’lR, va. to dnnb. It grai/ire. from L. 
gradire* (ht to climb by sfc[\s), from 
gradus. Gradire beeoitKs gravir by lo''^ 
of medial d (gra’ireC sie § 1 20, and by 
intercalation ot an euphonic v, see corvee. 

Gravite, '■/. gravity ; from L gravitatem. 

Graviter, vn. to gravitate. See grave. — 
Der. "TzmAition. 

GRAVOIS, swz. rubbish. See gravier. 

GraVliro, s/. engraving. Sec graver. 

GRE, sm. will, inclination, taste. Pmv, 
grat, It. grata, from L. gratum. ior 
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-atUTn=>-^ see § 201. — Der. ao^n'er, nial- 
q. v. 

Grdbe. sm. tlic grebe (ormtli,') ; of Celtic 
(origin (§ 19) ; cp Hret. knb, a comb, crest. 

Grec, atij. Greek'; frc'iii L. gr.ieeus. 

GKPU)IN, sm. a '-coundrel, ongitrally a beggar. 
A word of Germ, origin; Gotli. Cl/ms, 
hunger (§ 20). — Uer. grcditi^ric. 

GRKKMENT, sm. rigging. See gn’er. 

GRfd'.R, vci. to tig; ot Geim. oiigiii, Goth. 
ge-raUjan, to get ready (§ 20). For 
geraidjan - g'rattljan see hnller; for loss 
of d see § 120. — Der. a^rcs, ^n'ement, 
gn'eur. 

GREfFK, sm. a rccnrd-ofiice ; in Low Lat, 
graphium* (see grejper), a style for writing 
with. For pll=/ see § 146; for set 
§ 54. From grejfe, in sense of a stiletto, 
comes the verb greffer, to graft with a grejf'e. 

GREFFE, .s/. (Rot.) a graft. See gyfjftr. 

GREFFER, va. to graft. See above. — Der 
greffe (verbal subst.), grejf:m, gtyj^lnr. 

GREb FIER, sm. clerk to a court, registrar; 
from Low L. graphiarius*, a word foini l 
in medieval documents : ‘Ginllelmus tbris- 
tiaubsimi regis consdiarius et stains renni 
a secretis, ui etiam dicti ordmis S. Michael s 
ab actis scu graphiarius ’ ; from an att 
of A.i). 155*^* Graphiarius is from gra- 
phium, a style. Graphiarius bco me^ 
gn^er. For a = ste § 54; for ph-/sce 
§ 146 ; for -arius - -ur see § i^S. 

•j-Grdge, adj. raw (of silk); from It. 
g^^gg^^ the phrase seta gi^eggia, raw 
silk (§ 25). 

GREGEOIS, adj. Greek (fire), wildfire ; for- 
merly /eu gn'zais, An inflammable substance 
invented in the 7th cent, by Calhnicus ol 
Heliopolis ; so called from the Byzantines 
(or, as they were named in the middle ages, 
the Gregeois) who employed it (§ 33), As 
late as Scarron we find Gn'geois u.sed for 
Grecs Gregeois represents L. graecensi.s *, 
der. fromgraecus. Graecencis* beconus 
gn'zois by us - s, see § 163 ; by e - or, see 
§ 62 ; by c — 2, see amitie. Lastly grezna, 
becomes gn'gois. Just as zelosus becomes 
j(doux, (]. v. 

tGrdgue, s/. breeches; formerly grege'^- 
(jue, from It. grechesco (§ 25). Its doublets 
are grieche, grecqiie. 

GRELE, adj. slender, slim; formerly grade} 
It. graede, from L. gracilis. For regular 1 
contr. of gracilis into grac’lis, see § 51;' 
hence O. Fr. grade by oX^d, see Hist. 
Gram. p. 71 1 finally e is only another way 
of writing the diphthong at, see §§ 102, 103. 


GRELE, sf. hail ; formerly gresle, a word 
j whose radical gn's is found in grt\sil^ sleet. 

Sec grc'-. — Dei. grelon, gn'kr. 

'I'Grelin, sm. a cord, small cable; from 
Germ, ttrthng (§ 27). 

GRIFFON, sm. a great hailstone. Scc^ov/c. 
GREl.OT, ^m. a hawker’s bell, dim. of O. Fr. 
greJe. 

GREI. OTTER, va. to shiver with cvdd. See 

j grelot 

t Grenade, .</. a pomcgr.inate, grenade 
(^inditary); from I’lov, gramuia 24), 
which lioni L. grauata for granalum. 
The suflix -ade shows that the word did 
not come direct from Eat to Er. ; for had 
it done m). its form would have been gre/o e, 
as tin sulhx -ata alwa\s---(V in It., see 
§ 201, — Der ^grc/nn/ier, grc/nn/inc. (Irorn 
^rtfiade, m sense of a projectile, conns 
grenttda^T,) 

GRENADIER, (l) (Bot.) a pomegranate- 
tree (2) a grenadier (military). See 
grenade. 

GRENAILLE, sf, a minute grain; dim. of 
gram — Der. grenadWi. 
fGrenat, sm. a garnet; from It. i^rtinaio 

^ 1 § 25 ). 

(jRENER, 171 . to seed, va. to grannlate. See 
grame - -Der. greneU r, gre/ir tpart siibst ), 
GRl'.Nl' 'ril'.R, oil a seedsman, iTniu gre/iettt\ 
dim ot grame . — l)cr. grtuf/tne. 
GRENETIS, sm. the nulled edge (of coins), 
a punch ; dcriv. of grenet, dim. of grame. 
q. V. 

GRENETTE, sf. the Avignon berry; dim. of 
gr,une. 

GRENIER, ST 71 a granary, loft ; from L. 
granarium. For -ariuin --itr see § 19S ; 
for atonic a = c see § ;4 
GRENOUILLE, f a frog. O. Er. rennudle. 
It. ranocchia. from L. ranimcula, teni. 
form of ranunculu.s, ii-ed by (hcero, der. 
troiii rana Ranuncula becomes ranu- 
cula by nc-c tsce ib^), then renoittlle 
by -ucuIa --om//, ,s,e §^258), and atonic 
a-~e sec § 34 Rennudle becomes gre- 
noudh by the altogether unusual picfi.x of 
a g, see Hist. Gram. p. 75, note 2.— Der. 
gi enotidltX, grt fioialleHQ (sec renonct/le), 
grtnouilkrc. 

GRENU, adj. corned, granular ; dcriv. of 
gram {un e/n cretin, an ear full of gram). 
GRES, sm. sandstone, gritstone ; of Germ, 
origin, O H.G. ^^ries, gravel (§ 20).— Der. 
g^rcMl, gressme. 

GRESIL, sm. sleet. Sec — Der. ^resi/- 
Icr, g^mi/lcment. 
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G1<-EVF, sf. (1) a strand. Sec i^rnvifr. (2) 
a grieve, leg-picce ; from Ar. djaurah. 

(jRKV'KK, va, to burden, harm; from L. 
gravari. Fur a = ^sec § 54. — Dcr.de^'rever. 

GRIBEKTTF, s/. a hash of meat. Origin 
unknown. 

GK I BOUlLkl'.R, vn. to daub, scrawl. Origin 
unknown. — Her gr/Ao/z/Z/age. ^r/6o//rZ/ette. 

GRIhCll \\,ndj wre tclied, dtsagrec.ibic, }>rickly ; 
frcmi L. gracca. For ae = e = §104; 

for ca-^cZ/f’ ste §§ ] 2^, 54. Gru'che is 
a doublet of gn'erpte, q v. Gru che 

is only used in two compds., f>te-gn<'che, 
ortie-gruche, wlnrh is called in Kng greek 
nettle It is bard to see what the con- 
neMf)n with graeca niav be. 

GRIFF, adj, grievous; ftm. grii've, whence 
gnevement. Grief is used, as late as l>os- 
suct. as an ad| ineaning hard, pamiul; 
from L. graviH. I or see § 142 , for 
see § 51. wheure O. Fr. gref which 
becomes grief bv change of e into te, sec 
§ 56. Grief iS a doublet of grat'c, (] v. 

Gl^lFF, sm. a w rong iniuiy : from L grave*, 
bv I hanging -ave into -lef ffor details see 
abm'e) 

GKll'A'FTF, s/ gravity, enormity; from F. 
graviitfatem. For a-e sec § 51 ; for e le 
sec § 56 ; for i - see § 68 ; for -tateni - 
•tr see § 2,30. 

GRIFFF, sy a claw; of Germ, origin, O H G 
giij, aigvthing to sei/e with: then, in me- 
dieval Germ texts, a claw (§ 20^1 — Dcr. 
grijfcr, griff grtjfuuwLX, griff mnitwr, 
gnlfnww^Q. 

GRIFFON, sm. a griflin. Poit. gn/'/m, der. 
(,wilh suilix -nil) from L. gryphus. For 
ph ~f see § 146. 

GRIGNO FFR. v<i. to nibble ; der, from grig- 
ner, cp. tremhloter fioni trembler. d’he 
O Fr. grtgner, to show one’s teeth, grin, is 
of Germ, origin, O H.G grtjian (§ 20). 

GRIGOU, sm. a poor wretch. Origin un- 
klloW'll. 

GRIF, srn. a gridirmi ; formcrlvg’mZ, origin- 
ally graiL fioin L. craticulum, masc. 
form of craticula, a giiduun ^m Martial). 
Craticulum becomes grad by loss of 
medial t (see § I 17), and bv C = g (see 
§ 125). The form graticula for crati- 
cula IS found in medieval Gracco-Lat. 
glossaries. For -iculum^-r 7 see § 2=,;, 
and cp, per iculutn, /’( ;•;/. Grad becomes 
greil by a-e, see § 54; then grtl by 
et - i, see § 102, note 1. — Der. gr/VAr, 
grilhde. 

GRILLE, sf. a grate; fornicily gretf origin- 


ally grad, from L. craticula, deriv. of 
crates. Craticula is written graticula 
in medieval Eat. texts : we lind ‘ Unam 
graticulam . . . abstulit,’ in an act of a.d, 
I. "^53. For craticula = g-rrV/t’ see grd — 
Dcr grdkr (whose doublet is craticuler), 
grilhge. 

GRILEON, srn. a cricket ; dim. of L. grilhis 
GRIMACPl, s/. a grimace; of Germ, oiigiu, 
A. ^.grlrna, a mask, or perhaps from O, H. (i 
grim, Engl, grim (§ 20). — Der. gnmacis:, 
gnmnntx. 

GRIMAUD, sm an urchin. Ste grime. 
i Grime, sm. a <lotard (modern theatrlc.il 
term), mtrod. from It. grimo 25). — Der. 
se grimex, gnitiAwd, grune\\\\, grtme\\\\rx. 
GRIMOIRE, s;/j (,(>ujuiing hook O. hr. 
gramaire, gramiire \ fiom L. L. gramma- 
rium*, for grammar was su^p-cious stull 
GRIMFI'R, vn. to climb, clamber; forrnerlv 
griff er, in double sense of climbing, gri[>- 
piiig hold to climb, tlieii gra.sping. seizing . 
of G<'rm origin, Du. griffin (§ 20h For 
iiUertalatcd m ski lamhi-iiche. Grimfer is 
a doublet of griff er, q. v. 

GRINCER, vn. to gii.ish (with the teeth) ; of 
Germ. origin, O. H G. greiniznn, tlirough iii- 
tcrmcdi.itc foxiws grem’zon, grenzon 20 
For m~n see § 160. Gnncer is a doublet 
of [*rinclier. — Der. g'nV/cfiiient. 

GRlOTTE, s/ (Lot.) a griottc cherry; enr- 
ruption of O. Er. ngnotte, dim. of Gr. 
dypios. The niarbE called griotte is jo 
naimd fre m being cbctry-colotired. 
GRIPPER, i;;i. to giip, seize : of Germ, origin, 
O Noise g’rf/'d (§ 20). -Dcx. grifpe. 

GRIS, adj. grey; of (hrrn. origin, O. H G. 
gris, used of the hair (§ 20). — Der.^gnsatre, 
gr/v.nlle, gri^ex, grhou, grtseWc, g>^r;s()nner. 
GRISETTE, )f a dross ol common grey stud . 
llun, a cnqueltish young girl (trom bei 
dress) • dim. of gns, q. v. 

GRlbONNER, vn to giow grey; deriv. of 
gri^nn. Sec gris. 

GlUVE, s/. a thrush. Origm unknown. — 
Der. g^rri'cle. 

GRIVOIS, sm/. a johy comrade. Origin un- 
known. 

fGrog, sm. greg; the Eng. , grog’ (§ 28). 
GROGNER, vn to growl, grumble ; secoiul.iry 
form of grognir^'. So also It. has grug- 
1 nare and grugntre. which is from L. gruu- 
I nire (said of pigs). For nrx^gn see 
cligner; for u = o see § 98. — Der. from 
' groigner, O. Fr. form for grogner, conus 
j the vcibal subst. groin g, now written gr'itn . 
for the connection between groin and 
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groigner cp. soin and soigner, tnnoin and 
tthnuigner, loin and eloigner^ etc. Other 
deriv. are grogner, g 7 ‘ogneinc\\t, grugfuid^ 
grognou, gnigfiountv. 

GROIN, f-fu. a snout. See grngner. 

GROMMKI.KR, vn. to i^runiblc, formerly 
grnmnielei ‘ ; of Cjcrm. origin, O. Cjcrin. 
grnmmehi (§ 2o\ 

GRONDKR, vTi. to mutter, scold, grumble ; 
from L. grundare*, a bypotlictiral second- 
ary form of grundiro, winch is another form 
of grunnire, to grunt. For u — osoe § t;8. 
— Der, grondewx, gro 7 iden\c\\\.^ groiuh 11c 

■f Groom, sm. a groom; the Eng. ^room 

l§ 2S). _ 

GROS, or//, large, bulky ; from late L gros- 
sus*. — Der. ^rosseur, ^^rosscsse, ^ros.sicr, 
(frossir, dogrOvSsir, ^grossoyer, gros^i\ gros's- 
issemeut. 

GROSEILLE, s/, a gooseberry. Sp.gTO'e//a, of 
Germ, origin (C). ll.G./raasei,ui iheromjul. 
kraasselbeere, § 20u for/t — i^see § 1:5, 
for au~o see § 106. — Der. gro'^eiliwv. 

GROSSIER, adj. coarse. See gyos. — Der. 
rrrossforcte. 

tGrotesque, adj. grotesque; from It. 
grnte^co (§ 2.:^) 

GROTTK, $f. a grotto. Prov. ci‘npta. from 
L crypta, wlneh became crupta by y = u, 
sec § 101. Crupta, by c = g (hc § 125), 
becomes grupta, a lorm found m a Cato- 
hngiaii document: ‘ In.supi r eidem contuli 
gruptas crcmitariim . . . cum omnibus ad 
(lictas gruptas f'erlinentibus,’ is in a (’liar- 
tulary of .4,11. SS 7. G rupta become'- grotte 
by u = o see § 98, and by pt-//, see § 168. 
Grotte IS a doublet of cryptc, q. v. 

GROUILLER, vn. to stir, move. Origin un- 
known. — Der. gronilleiuciit, 

GROUP, s?n. a bag of money. Origin un- 
known. 

tGroupe, sm. a group; from It. grojpo 
(§ 25).— Der. grouper, groupemeid. 

GRUAU, s??i. oatmeal: foimerly gruel, from 
late Lat. grutellum*. Grutellum is a 
dim. of grutum'*'', in a ('.iroliiigian text. 
Grutum is of Germ, origin, A, S g 7 iV, 
groats (§ 20). Grutellum becomes 
by dropping medi il t (see § 117), then 
gruau by el = au (see § 282). 

GRUE, $f. a crane; from L. grtia*, a fern, 
form of grus, found in the Salic Law, 7, 6: 
‘ Si quis galluni ant gallinani furavent, vel, 
cygnum ant gruam domcsticam.* The 
word has also the sense of a crane to lift 
weights: so also Gr. yepavos and Engl. 
crane have both senses, bee § 13. 


GRUGER, vn to crunch. Origin uiikiiowii. 

GRUME, bark (on iuiest trees). Oiigm 
nnknowii. 

GRUMEAU, .cm. a clod, lump; formerly 
gruTuel^ fiom L. grumellus, a little 
lump, dim (>t grumus For el — eau see 
§ 2S2 Der. (Iioiii O Fr. grutnel) gruuul- 
er, grumdevw. 

GKl'VER.Of//. one who lias the right to fon vt 
wood ^ a fciulal term) ; fioniL. L.gruarius \ 
‘ judc\ causaruni .id silv.is el vcnalioium .it- 
tincutium,’ sav^- Ducangc, who connects it 
with G^rin. groen, Engl grten. (^j) tl e 
other feudal title verdur. — Dei . jgr//eric. 

'fGruyero. sm. Gmytre cheese; of hist, 
oiigiii. ''C( § 7,;; Irom Giujt'rc in Swit/ei- 
l.iiul, wheie this cheese i.s in ule. 

GUF,sm. a loid b[> vado, tiom L.vaclum. 
For V gu stc giitne; for see § g4 , 

tor loss ot cl see § 1 20 : and cp, -atum -- -< , 
§ 201 — Der g //cable. 

GUKDE, '■/. woad. O.Fr. guaide; originally 
ivatde Of Germ origin, Geini. lea/i/ (§ 20 ). 
Fiu w -- gu see gachtr. 

GUFNILI.K, '-f a rag Origin unknown. 

GL'hNON, /. a pouched monkey. C)rg 11 

utlkuow II. 

GUEl’E, sy. a wasp; formerly gue^pe, ong - 
nally rees/e It. vet^pa. fiom I.. ve^Ja 
For V- gu '■ee gatne-, lor loss uf s s- e 
§^48. — Per gu('p\er. 

GUFKE, G1 KRbS (written with s only .n 
verse), m/i’. muc h. Pio\ gaigrr. S il eu^t 
guere Vicu, d eu^t cnnfp/i> tuutc I'ltid'e, s.U's 
.1 I |th-cent chronicle In mod, b'lench only 
Used with a negative, lu . . g/,e/‘C sigint v mg 
searcily, but little. Gut're is ot Germ, 
ongnii, answering to (). 11 G. zi/c/g/ro*, 
inueh (§ 20). i bis conlr iino weig'ro be- 
comes i>uire. For w gu see gi'u hcr; leu 
gr^r SCO § 171: the gr rciiiams m old 
Prov ,gn/grt>. — Der u.ag//, re, c] v. 

GUERE 1 , s///. a talh.wl.uKg fu!d. Prov. 
garag, from L. vcractum S a Low hat. 
form, represcutiug L vervactum’, fallow 
laud, by the uukiuc rediielion of rv to r 
ill tile rmdi'lc 0} a word Veractiim by 
ct — / (see § 168) gives us Fr. gut ret. for 
^ ---gu sec g(ihie\ tor ct==/.see Uist. Gr.im. 
p. 81 ; for a^e see § 54, 4. 

Gu6ridon, sm. a round table. Originally 
the name of a personage in lyth-ceiit. 
ballets, thence a kind of ball.id or Vaude- 
ville. How the Word was attached to a 
piece of furniture is not so clear (Littrd). 

GUERIR, I/?/, to heal; its primitive sense is 
‘ to defend ' 111 very old Fr. documents. 
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Giihlr, formorly ^mrlr, originally xvnrlr, is 
of Germ, origin, Golli. wdrjari, to defend 
(§ 20). For 10 - gu see gdcher. — Der. 
if // r r i s o n , g" /U'V i s s a b I c . 

■fOu^rite, /. a sentry box; from Sp. 
g(in/a (§ 26). 

GUKRRK, sf. war. It. guerrn. Of Germ, 
origin, 0 . II.G. vjerra, a quariel (§ 20) 
For w=^gu see gdcher. — Der. guernev, 
gup.rroycx, yigturrxx. 

GUKT, swi. a uateh, guard. See gnrftpr . — 
Der. gF/ef-ajieiis (ionmrly 
coinjxl. of guel, and adj. npiois^,^ winch 
answers to a form appensatiis*, hung up, 
prepared. G//t’/-apcns means properly an 
atnbnst ade). 

GrP-rRF, s/. a gaiter. Origin unknown. 

GlK’l'iER, va. to watch, look out; for- 
merly ,g?/afhr, gitaldre. OfCjerm. origin, 
O. \\. Q. xvahtnn 20). For w -- gu see 
gdcher . — Dcr.g//*/ (veibal subst.), gz/ez/enr, 
ag7/efs (verbal subst of O Fr. verb nguclter) 

Gl'I'.Ul.H, /. mouth; from L. gula. For 
u - i/eu § (JO, Gueule is a doublet id' 
goule — Der. giieulex. 

i Gueules. // gulee (heraldry). It is 
the pi ()1 gutule. q v , and refeis to the 
red month of the 1 eraldic iion. 

fGueUSe, ca‘^t-iron; of Germ, origin, 
like many other nietallnrgic terms ; from 
Germ, guss (§ 27). 

GUFUX, swi. a btggar. Origin unknown. A 
connexion with L coquus (cp. queux) has 
been suggested. — Der. giuu^t, ^?/cf/sei, 
gueiHQXxc, 

GUI, sm. mistletoe. 0 . Fr. guh and v/s. 
It. vi^co, from L. viscum. For v=gu 
see gaine ; for sc=^.s see bois; hence O. Fr. 
torms t'/s ar.d guL. 

GUICIIET, .sr?i. a wicket; the original sense 
being a gate, as m les guichets du Louvre, 
<tc. In O. Fr. it signifies a httlc gate. 
Guichet, Norm, viquet. is of Germ, oiigm; 
being a dim. of O. Norse vih, a lurking- 
place (§ 20). Viquet becomes gnu'hct by 
V- gu, see gdvie ; and by c-=cA sec § 126. 
— Der. guichet'wx. 

GUIDE, srn. a guide. O Fr. guion, gui; the 
cf docs not appear till the l.|t!i cent. See 
guuler. 

GUIDER, vd. to guide ; O. Fr. guier (the 
ined. Lat. forms aic also guiare* or gui- 
dare*); of Germ, origin, Goth, witan, to 
watch (§ 20). The / tmist have been first 
dropped, then replaced with an euphonic d, 
as the Germ, t <locs not naturally pass into 
the Fr. d. - Der. guidow, guide. 
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GUIDON, sm. a standard ; Norse vitl, a maik 
sign (£} 20). 

GUIGNE, <f. (Dot.) a kind of cherry; lor- 
meily gmne, originally guLne. Of Gcim. 
origin, U. II. G. wihsela, a sour cherry (§ 20). 
Wihs[e)la, contr. to wihbla becomes 
For XV — gu see gdcher; for l — n, gui^ne 
for guide, see quenouille, O. Fr. gurue 
becomes succesMvdy giiine (see § I48) and 
guigne (sec cligner). 

GUIGNER, va. to glance, peep at with half- 
shut c\es. Origin unknown. 

t Guignon, ^>tn. ill luck ; I'rom Sp. guidon 
(§ 26). 

GUILLEDOU, sm. a place of ill repute. 
Origin uiikiiowii. 

Guillemet, sr«. an inverted comma ; (d 
hist, origin, see § 7,3. GuiUejuet is tlie 
name of the i6tli-cent. printer (Guillauuut 
or Guillemet), who first introduced this 
symbol. 

GUILLERET, adJ, brisk, lively. Origin 
unknown 

Guillocher, va. to ‘guilloclie,’ engine-turn; 
of hist, origin see § 77. Guillocher is 
from Giiilloche, the name of the inventor 
of this kind of ornament. 

Guillotine, .«/. guillotme ; of hist, ongiu, 

^ 33 - Guillotine is irom M. Guillotiii, 
a Fr. jdiysiciaii, who invented this instru- 
ment. — Der. gull loti ncT 

G U 1 M A U V E, s/. ( 1 5 ot . ) n I a 11 0 w, ni a rsh ma 1 1 o w ; 
iormcrly mauve, from L bismalva^, found 
(8iii cent.) in the Capitu'ary de Villis. Bi.s- 
malva is contr. fri'in ibiscum-malvat', 
compd of ibiscum, the mallow (in Fhny), 
and of malva, which means the same thing 
For sc = s sec § 1 48. Bisinalva losing its 
s (see § 148) becomes vunauve by b -v, 
see § 1 1 7, and by al— rm. see § 177. 

Vimauve becomes guimauve by v^gu, sec 
§ 140. 

GUIMUARDE, s/. a van, a jew’s-harp. Origin 
unknown. 

GUIMFE, f.f. a w'imple; formerly guhufle. 
Of Germ, origin, O. H.G unufal (§ 20). 
\Vimp{a)l contrd. into unmfl becomes 
guimf le. hor xo -gu see gdcher. 

GUINDER, va. to hoist oiicsell, strain; of 
Germ origin, (h H ( 3 . tvindan (§ 20). For 
XV — gu see gdcher. 

fGuinee, s/ a guinea; fiom Engl, guinea 
(§28h 

GUINGUETTE, $f. a public house, villa. 
Origin unknown. 

GUIFURE, '■/. giiipuie (thread of silk lace>, 
der. from O. Fr. verb guiper. Of Germ. 
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•ngiii, Goth, v'lpnn, to weave (§ 20). For 
v = see § 140. 

i'Quirlande, s/. a garland; from It. 

ffhirlanda (§ 25V— Der. Lw^uidamRi. 
GUISE, .s/. manner, way, wise; ot Germ, 
origin, 0 . 11 . G. (§ 25). I'or w—gn 
see gacher. — Der. dd£f;//.sLr. 
t Guitare, /. a gmtar; from Sp giiitnrra 

(§ 26). Its doublet IS q. V.- Der. 

Gustation, sf. taste; from L. giista- 
tionem. 

•f Gutta-percha, «/. gutta-percha; the 
giitta-l'ercha (,§ 28) ; a word of Malay 
origin. 


Guttural, ndj. guttural; from L. gultn- 
^ ralis*; dcr. fiom guttur. 

Gyninase, s///. a gymnasinm ; from L. 

gymnasium,— Der. g-y/^r/msiarqnc, gyiti- 
waste. 

Gymnastique, adj. gymnastic; from L. 
gymnasticus. 

Gyinnique, ndj. (Anat.) gymnic; from E. 
gymnii us. 

Gymnosophiste, >vi. a gymnosoplnst ; 

from L. gymnosophista. 

Gyn6cee, swr. a woman’s workshop, quarter ; 
from L. gynaercum. 

Gypso, an. (^Mm.) gypsum. — Der. gy/sciix. 


II. 


Habile, adj. able; from L. hahilis. 

Habilet6, ^f. ability; fiom L. habili- 
tatem. For -tatem --/t’ sec § 2 go 

Habiliter, va. to qualify (legal) ; from L. 
habilitare'', to qualify, m the Notae Ti- 
ronis, — Der. xvhahiliter, 

Habiller, va to dress; a very ill-formed 
(ieriv. from L. hahilis, properly to make 
fit for, put into right state, thiaicc dress. — ^ 
Der Aa/wZ/enieiit, halalleut, di shabdler. • 

Habit. S7W. dress; liom L. habitus (used ^ 
for dress by Virgd). 

Habitacle, sm. an abode; from L. habi- 
t ricu 1 u m. 

Habitation, ^/. habitation ; from L. habi- 
tationem. 

Habiter, va. to inhabit ; from L. habi- 
tare. — Der. Arr^r/ablc, habiUuX. 

Habitude, >/. liabit, use; from L. habi- 
tud 1 neni. 

Habituel, ndj habitual ; from L. habit- 
uahs* ; dcr fiom habitus. 

Habituer, va. to habituate; from L. ha- 
ll ituare*, fiom habitus. 

tH Abler, va. to boast, brag; from Sp 
hnbldr, which from L. fabulari (§ 26, 
note 2), — Der. /n)/;/ciir, hablcnc. 

HACHE, sf. a hatchet; of Germ, origin, cp. 
Germ, hackeii (§ 20). For cc — ch see 
§ 126. — Der hachtWc, hachcicAU, hachtr, 
hacho'w, hac/iuxc, haeJus. 

HACHURE, i/. hatching (engraving). See 
hache. 

HAGARD wrfy. haggard, wild. We have seen 
(§ 13) diis word was at first ony ap- 


plied to the f.alcon : the fauenn hagnrd was 
one which had not been caught till after 
mote than one ‘mewing,’ in which case 
the bird is iiiitame.ible. Faucaa hazard 
means lit. a heiigc-Uicon, u Inch lias never 
moulted •” ''ige. For etymology 
haie. 

Hagiographe, sm. a h.igiographer ; from 
Gr dyioypiujios — Der. hagiogra^bn'. 

IIAIE, .s/. a hedge; from L haga’*', found in 
very old medieval texts, as e. g. ‘ Qiuul 
totam dictam pl.iteam . . . includeic possnit 
foss.ito ft haga ’ Ilaga is of Germ, origin 
answering to O. H G haga (§ 20). I'or 
= i sec §§ 131, 139; bctice haia. 
found (9th cent.) 111 the Capitularies of 
Charles the Ikdd, tit, ,\,\xvi.: ‘ Qyiicurnque 
istis temponbus castrlla ct firmitales et 
haias sine nostro verbo fee emit ’ For a =- ai 
sec § 54, — Der. hazard (^iised of birds that 
live in the hedges, vv iKi) 

IIAILEON, .swr. rag, taiiers; of Germ, origin, 
dim. of a hyi’otlietical root haille, which 
answers to O. II.G. hadd, a rag (§ 20), 
by coutr. of hadit)l into Jiad'l, and bv 
dl~ll (see § 168), and by a — ai (sec 
§ .M)- 

HAINI'., sf. hatted, Ste hair. — Dcr. hain~ 
eux. 

HAIR, va. to bate; in lith cent, hadir {\[\ 
the poem of St. Alexis), of Germ, origin, 
cp. Dan. hade (§ 20). O. Fr. hadir be- 
comes hair by lo.ss of d, see § 1 1 7- — Her 
hnine (formerly haine der. from hair, like 
Act/Mwf from !>uii>tr), /laEsable* 



haire^uapper. 


HAIRK, a hair-shirt ; of Germ, origin, 
O. H. G. hara, O. Srand. hccrn (§ 20). 

IlALRRAN,.sm. (Oinilli.) a yonng wild-duck; 
of Germ, origin, Gertn. halhente, through 
a hypothetical lorin halhereuty whence hal- 
hran (§ 20). — I)er. h(ilebren 6 . 

HALK, aJj. sunburnt, swarthy. See haler. 

HALEINK, s/. brcatli ; formtrly aleme or 
alene (for h prefixed see envahir), verbal 
subst. of 0. Kr. nlener, to bieathe, which 
comes from L. auhelare, by transposition 
of liquids ri and / (see ^afii^loter). For e —ei 
before n see § 61 Littie* savs Irmii halare, 
to breathe, blow, with a snilix *eiia 

HALKNER, va. to sent the breath of, wind 
(hunting), tornierly ahner. Sre haleine. 

HAEFR, va. to haul, bale; of (^erm. origin, 
O. Nors. h((la (§ 20). — Der, hnl.\ge. 

HALhiR, va. fonneily to dry up, sunburn 
The sun burns {hale) tlic skin, i e dries 
it up. Ildler is of Germ, orqqn, der. from 
Flem. had, dry (§ 20). The adj. hale is 
found in O Fr , iiK.imng ‘ dned up.’ The 
place where hemp is dried at a farm is still 
callcil the hdloir , — I)( r. hale (verbal sub'-t ). 

HALF/FFR, vri. to j>ant. It. altfare, troin 
L. halitare. For i sec § 6S. 

Hallali, the halloo ot the chase, an 0110- 
matopoctic w’(»rd. Sic § 34. 

HALLE, </. a maiket; of Germ, origin, 

0. H.G. halla, a tenq>lc, tlien hall, covered 
market (§ 20) — Per ),alLv\G. 

Hallebarde. 7. a halberd. O Fr. hale- 
harde; from I\I II G hthnharie, a long- 
handled axe (§ 20), iiuiii halm, a handh', 
and barf, a lieard (1 c. a rough-hcadetl 
axe). — Der. hallthardxc, 

ILM.LIEK, sm. a thnket; der. from a form 
/mile'*, which IS from L. hasla*. btanehi'., 
m the Ripuanan C'odc Gp G.N. hasl, 
Engl /rose/. For loss ot 8 S' e § i.|.S 

Hallucination, ^/. a hallucination; from 

1. halliu inatioiiem. 

Halo, sm. a lialo; fioiii Gr aAcc?. 

Halot, s 7 ?t. (l) a rabbit’s buriow; dim, of 

O U, G. hoi, Engl, hole (§ 20); (2) 
stick, bush. Oiigin nnknown. 

HALTK, sf. a halt. O Fr. halt-, of Germ, 
origin, Geirn. halt (§ 2od. 

Halti^res, vm, pi. weights used hy inmpers to 
help them in making long haps , Gr. dkrijpf^. 

fHamac, sm. a hammock; introd. from 
Sp. hamnea (§ 26), which is originally of 
American origin (§ 32). 

Hamadryade, /. a hamadryad ; from Gr. 
dginhpvdha. 

HAMEAU, sm. a hamlet ; formerly hamd 


{Unel = €au see § 1 5 7). 0 . Fr. hamel \i 

dim, of ham *, which is of Germ, origin, 
Frankish ham, A. S. ham. a dwelling (§ 20). 

IIAMEf^ON, sm. a fish-hook ; from L.hami- 
cionoin*, dim. of hamua. For -cionem 
—--fon sec § 232 ; for i — e see § 68. 

IIAMPE, </. a stalf, handle; for hampte*, 
hnnfbe *, of Germ, origin, O. H. G. hnnthahe, 
properly that which the hand holds, a handle, 
by contr. of hanthahe uno haut'be, and then, 
very irregularly hanl'pe, hamet'pe (§ 20). 

HANAP, sm. a goblet; of Germ, origin, 
O. H G hnatf ( § 20). 

HANCllE, </ the liip, haunch; O, Fr. hanke; 
of Germ, oiigm (§ 20). Dicz derives it 
from O. H. (L ancha, tlic leg, then the 
haunch. Bngge (adopted by l.ittn') derives 
hartche from frisian haneke, Germ, hanke, 
in the sense of haunch. This escapes tl e 
prefixing of h, and is also nearer both the 
on'ginal form and meaning of the French 
word. 

tHanebano, s/, henbane; from Engl. 
hnihane. (§ 28). 

lANGAR, .sm. a shed, cart-shed; formerly 
angar, properiv a shed to shelter imple- 
ments and ntensils. 'I'hc Gr. dyyapos, an 
express, had, through the form d’^ynpla, 
ptodueed the L. angaria*, meaning the 
obligation to liimish to the Emperors the 
means of transport, then a station at \shiih 
the imperial carncis cli.iDged horses; hence 
del IV. angarium*, a covered place, shed to 
shoe the earner."’ hor'-cs 111. ‘Angarium 
e^t locus ubi sutleruutur cqui,’ saV'' a Low 
Lat. docununt. Angarium is extended 
from its spt ( i.il suise of a slioeing-.s'jcd, to 
every kind of shed for implements or carts. 
For addition ot h see llist Gram. p. 79; in 
the 17th cent, it was slid written angar. 

HANNE ION, vm. a beetle, chafer, cock- 
chalcr; formerly hanefrm, dim. nl a n ot 
hane*, of Germ, origin, aiisNNCting to pio- 
vmcial Geim. hahn, in the i ompd. iccoyc- 
hahn, a cock-ch.ifer, a word used m many 
piovinces m Geimaiiy (■§ 20). 

HANvSE, «•/. the Hanseatic league ; from 
O, H.G. han^a, an association (§ 20). — • 
Her. /mmeatique. 

HAN'IER, va. to Iiaiiut, ficquent. Origin 
nnknown. 

HAPPE, sf, the bed of an axletree. cramp- 
iion, bill ; ot Germ, origin, 0 . H.G. happa, 
a skkle (§ 20N 

HAPPER, va. to snap, snatch at; of Geim. 
onmn, Neth. hai^pen, to bite, then to sup 
(§ 20). 


0 
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fHaquen^e, sf. a nag, hackney; from Sp. 
hacan€a{^ 2 G ) , which from O.Du. hackeneye. 

HAQUET, a dray, a wretched little horse, 
Panser un haquet was a phrase in 15th 
cent. Haquet is a dim. of 0 . Fr. kaqtie. a 
hack, which is of Genu, origin, prob. contr. 
from O. Du. hackeneye (§ 20). 

fHarangue, sf. a harangue; formerly 
arefignfj intn'd. from It annga, which is 
from Germ, hnng (§ 20). Its doublets 
are rang, ranz, q. v. — Der. harangucr. 

HARAS, sm. a stud ; formerly faras, a troop 
of horses; of Oriental origin, Ar./crni'., a 
hor>e, whence the collective sense (^§ 30). 
For /- h see § 143. 

HARASSER,t/a to harass. Origin unknown, 

HARCKLER, va. to harass, torment ; O. Fr, 
hereder. Origin uncertain ; Diez derives it 
from herce, a form of O. Er. heri^e. ller- 
celer is to vex, as the herce (harrow) vexes 
the ground. In Engl, we also find the woid 
‘liarrow’ in both senses. Littre prefeis to 
take it from haicde, dim. of hart (q v. ), 
an osier withy, a rod with which to tie up 
a prisoner, or, on occasion, to beat him, 

IIARDE, s/. a herd, flock; of Germ, origin. 
Germ, herde (§ 20). 

HARDE, s/. a leash (for hunting dogs). Scchart. 

ILARDES, sf. pi. clothes; formerly fardes, 
and probably the same woid as farde, q v. 
Origin unknown. For f~h see § I43. 

HARDI, adj. bold, daring ; partic. of O. Fr. 
verb hardir, of Germ, oiigin, O. H.G. 
hartjan, to harden (§ 20). For t = d see 
§ 1 1 7. — Der. hardttsse, cnhardir (from O. 
Fr. veib hardir), 

HARDIESSE, s/. boldness. Sec hardi. 

f Harem, sm. a harem ; of Oriental origin. 
Ar. char am (§ 30). 

HARENG, sm. a herring; 0 . Fr. harenc, 
of Germ, origin, O. H. G. harinc (§ 20). 
— Der. harenghvQ. 

HARGNEUX, ad/, surly, crabbed ; from 
O. Fr. verb hargner, to quarrel, llargnrr 
is of Germ, origin, O. H.Ci. harmjan. to 
quarrel, scold (§ 20); or, more probably, 
A. S. hers^ian, to harry. 

HARICOT, sm. (i) a slew, (2) a bean. 
Origin unknown. 

HARIDELEE, s/. a jade, hack, harridan. 
Origin unknown, 

f Harmonica, sm. a harmonica; from 
Germ, harmmika : name and instruineni 
came from Germ, at the beginning of the 
present century (§ 27). 

Harmonic, / harmony; from L. har- 
moiiia. — Der. hannonitux, Aarmo/nste. 


Harmonieux, adj. harmonious. Sec Aar- 
inanie. 

Harmoniquo, adj. harmonic ; from L. 
harmonic us. 

HAKNACHER, va. to harness. See harnais. 
— Der. twharnacher. 

HARNAIS, stn. harness, trappings; forrmrly 
the full fitting out of a kmght and Ins horse. 
Originally harnais signified oiilv the har- 
ness, armour, of a knight, which sense 
remains 111 the [»1 r.ise blamhir sous le 
harnais. Harnais, tormerly harnas, is of 
Celtic origin, L<»w Fret, harnez, Kynir. 
harnai^f inqileiiicuts of iron, and ihcucc 
armour (^§ iqC- Der harnaAiex (foiiiieily 
harna-^cher, Piov. arnascar, from O. Er. 
form hartui'C *). 

HARO, sm. hue and cry. Oiigin unknown. 

IIARPE, •/. a harp; from L. harpa*, toiind 
ill Eortunatus (6th cent.) . ‘ Roma!niM|m; 
Ixra, pl.uidct tibi Harl atus harpa.' Harpa 
is of Gtrm. origin, answering to Scaiid. 
harpa. Germ, harfe (§ 20) — Der. Afirgiste, 

HARPER, ta. to sei/e with the nails ; of 
Germ, origin, O. H.G. har/an, to seize. 
— Der harpou. 

Harpie, \/. a harpy; from E. harpy in. 

HARPON, M/;. a iiarjioon. See harper , — - 
Der. harp<tnO(X, harpfinwrwx. 

HAR'P, -/ a HcxiMeosict withv, to tic up fagots, 
a cord (with which pnsmitrs are sliangled). 
Origin unknown 

IIASARD, sm. chance, hazard, risk; originally 
a game of dire (in i 2-( ent diwunienls 1, tin u 
the charues of ganihhiig, tin n ch.iii'es of 
life. ILisard, O. Er. n^art, Prov. aznr, Sp. 
nzar,0. It zmo, is ofOricnt.il origin (,§ 30), 
Ar. al-sar. the gime of due, whence, by 
omission of the article a/ ronies It znro.and 
with the artii le the eompd. lomisol S[) azar 
and O. Er a^ar, lo whi<h was .ifteiw.irds 
sullixcd a (/((p hnmard for la, mar), ami an 
initial A (sec- lli^t Gram. p. ^ Der. 
hnsardcr, haaird(.v\. 

HASE, yf. a doe-liare , nf Germ, origin, Germ. 
base (§ 20). 

Hast, sm. a staff; from L. hasta. — Der. 
Af/s/aire. 

HA I E, .s/ haste; f rrncrly hayf, of Germ, 
origin, Germ, ha'-t (§ 20). For loss of s 
sec § 14S.- Der. Ad'er, Ad/if. 

IIAIIER, .sm. a spit-rest; formerly hnyfier^ 
from Acts//?, a spear, spit, which is from E. 
hasta. for loss of .s see § 14S. 

HA I If, adj. forw.ird, precocious. See hate. 
~ ■ Der. hatiV{:U'\ 

HAUBANS, sm. pi. (Naut ) shn uds; for- 



HA UBERT — HEM A TOcElE, 


mcrly hohen, of Germ, origin, as arc most 
staf:iring terms, Flein. hobetit (§ 27). 

II AUliKR I , a hauberk ; formerly A 

originally halhcrc, in medieval Lat. hals- 
berga*; of Germ, oiigiii, O. H.G. hahherc 
(§ 20) ; the t for c is unusual. — Dcr. (Irorn 
O. hr. kauberc) hnuber^con. 

HAUSSKR, va. to lift up ; from L. altiare *, 
a deriv. of altua. Fur altiare = Art7/'.s7r 
see exhauster, — Der. haus^e-co\y hm/sse- 
ment, hau\i-e (verbal subst.), rchm/sster. 

IIAUT, adj. high , former'y hnll, originally 
ah, from L. altus. For nl = nti see § 157 ; 
for addition of h see Hist. Grain, p. 79, and \ 
envahtr. — Der. Am/Zaui, Am/Zc'Se, haufem. 

HAU'l'AlN, adj. haughty. See hm/f. 

HAUTROIS, sjn. a hautbois ; compd. of hois 
and haiit, q v. A linntbois is ])roperly a 
wooden instrument (6ors) whose sound is 
shrill {haul). 

HAUTESSF, if. highness (a title). See hatit. 
Its doublet is alle'^^e, <]. v. 

HAUTEHR, .s/. height, haughtiness. See 
hnnt. 

ilAV'K, adj. wan ; r'f (h rm. origin, A. S, lin va, 
pale (§ 20). For loss ot s see § 148. 
—Der. hav\x. 

IIA\’RE, S777. a haven, hailumr; foiimrly 
havle, oiigmally from L habulunv 
a harliour, m Low L.it. ; ‘ La\avi et diniisi 
... qiiubpiid luris lialxbam in portn et 
habiilo,’ says a I2th-cent act. Ilabiiluni 
IS of CJerm. origin a dim. of a Gcim. torm, 
O. N. hofn. Kogl. haven (§ 20}. Habit- 
liiin. contrd hab’lum (see § 5G, b-((»ni(.s 
havre by b - t' see § 113; and by 1 - r, 
see § 157. 

-I* Havre-sac, n knaps.nk, lit an oat- 

bag; in 1 7th ('ent. Jiabre^ac, thus delincd by 
iMeii.ige, AU j6;o, Havkk-s.\c on iiaukk- 
SAC : Les Chard ers et la Fiacres aj f ellent 
ainCi un sac de tode i/nr/s le(juel iF daniunt 
de I'avoiue a leur> chevaiix dam les nies. 

. . . Les voh/n/N fantas^ins servent ajissi 
de cede sorle de yac (juand ih vont en cam- 
piS^ne. Thus we see that its true sense is 
an oat bag. llavreyac or Itubre ac is tioin | 
Germ, habersack- 27). 

IIFAUME, S77Z. a he'm ; formerly htim, of 
Germ, oiigin, (). H.G. Julin (§ 20). 
el-^ean see § 1 57. 

Hebdomadaire, adj weekly; from 
hebdomad. irius *. Its doublet is hebdo- 
inadier. 

IIERERGER. va. to lodge ; former’y her- j 
herger, from O. Fr. herberge, a place m 
which one lodges. Herberge is of Germ. 
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origin. Germ, herherge (§ 20). — Dei. 

hi'berge. 

H^b^ter, va. to stultify, render dull ; from 
L. liebctare. 

Hbbraique. adj. Hebrew ; from L. he- 
braicus — Der. /o7>7*n?sant, h'brahme:. 
H^breu, *772. a Hebrew ; from L. he- 
braeus. 

Hecatombe, sf. a hecatomb; from L, heca- 
tomba. 

Hectare, 5772. a hectare (2a. Ir. 35 p.),* 
formed from Gr. hcaruv and are. See are. 
Hectique, 72f^. liettic; from L. hecticus. 

Its doublet IS ctique, q v. 

Hectogramme, ym. a 1 cctogramme (3*216 
07,. droy); formed from Gr. (Karov and 
gramme See gramme 
Hectolitre, sm. a hectolitre (3*5317 cubic 
feet) ; formed from Gr. (Karov and litre. 
See litre. 

Hectometre, 5772 . a hectometre (328*09167 
feet) ; formed from Gr. (Karov and metre. 
See metre. 

HPXAS! interj. alas! Written in 0. Fr. he I 
las! compd. of interj he! and adj. las, from 
L. lassus, weaty, unliappy. Cp It. ahi 
layso. In the 13th cent, people said Cette 
mire est lasse de la mort de son JiF. — Hi.' ! 
las (jue je sidy! 1. e. unhappy that I am! 
Tlie two wor<ls were tinally united into one 
in the 15th cent. At the same time las 
lovt its juimitive force, passing from sciiMt 
of pain to that of we.itiness, as liappcncd 
also to ghne and ennui, which originally 
niemt ‘pl-*<-<* f'f torment’ and * hatred,’ 
f Heler, vn. to liai!; of Engl, origin, like 
111, my other sea terms, F-ugl. to had (§ 28). 
Hblianthe, sm the sunflower; from L. 

hei laiithes, found in Pliny. 

Helice, sf. a helix ; from Gr. a 

spital. 

Heliocentrique, ad}, heliocentric; from 

Gr. T;A.t(»s and K(VTpov. 

Helioscope, sm. a helioscope ; from Gr. 
7/Xios and (TKontiv. 

Heliotrope ym. a heliotrope ; from L. 
h(‘liotto[)ium *. 

Ilellbllique, adj hellenic ; frr m Gr. kWr]- 

VIKOS. 

Helleniste, sm. a hcllcmst ; from Gr. IWr]- 
fiargs. 

Helvetiqu6, adj. helvetic ; from L. hel- 

VCtlClls. 

Hematite, sf. (Min.) hematite ; from Gr. 

n//.<nT2T7/s 

Hematocele, sf. (Surg.) hematocele ; from 
Gr. ai/zaros and KijXr}. 

0 2 
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iiEma tose—hermine. 


H^matOSe, s/. hematosis ; from Or. a//xa- 
rojaii. 

H^maturie, ^/. (Med.) hematiuia ; from 
Gr. ai^Tovpla. 

H6micycle, sm. a hemicycle ; from L. 
hemicycliiim. 

H6miplegi0. •/. (Med.) hemiplcgy ; from 
Gr, jjfiiTrXTj^ia. 

H6miptdre, (Entorn.) a hemiptere, bug; 

from Gr. and nTfpov. 

H^misphdre, srn. hemisphere ; from L. 
h e m 1 s p h .1 e r i u m Dcr. hemisp}itrn\ue. 

Hemistiche, a hemistich; from L. 
hem istichium. 

Hdmoptysie, s/. (Med.) spitting of blood ; 
from Gr aipa and urvais. 

H^morragie, sf. (Med.) hemorrhage ; fiom 
Gr. aifJLoppayla. 

H^morrhoides, s/. (Med.) hemorrhoids; 
from Gr. aZ/icppo/Scs. — Der. hemorrhoids. 

H^mostatique, adj. (Med.) hemostatic ; 
from Gr. alpiocTTaTiK^s. 

Hend^casyllabe, adj. hendeca<^yllabic ; 
from Gr. iude/ca and av\\a 0 rj, 

HENNIR, vn. to neigh ; from L. hinniro. 
For i = « see § 72.— Der. /ie;i«issement. 

H^patique, adj. (Med.) hepatic ; sf. (Bot.) 
liverwort ; from Gr. ijirariKos. 

Hepatite, sf, (Med.) hepatitis; from Gr. 
’^nanTT^s. 

Heptacorde, sm. (Mus.) a heptachord ; 
fiom Gr. cTTTaxopSos. 

Heptagone, sm. a heptagon ; from Gr. 
TjvTaycovos. 

H^raldique, adj. heraldic ; from medieval 
L. heraldicus, der, from hcraldus (see 
heraut), properly the art of a heiald-at- 
arms. 

HERAUT, sm. a herald; 0 . Fr. heralt, of 
Germ, oiigm (§ 20) from O. IT.G. heroU 
— heri, an army, and ivald, strength ; hence 
L. L. hcraldus^, whence adj hcraldi- 
CU8*, whence Fr. hiraldvjue. For al~au 
see § 15 7. 

Horbace, adj. herbaceous ; from L. herba- 
ceus. 

HERBAGE, sm. herbage, pasture, grass ; frenn 
Low L. lierbaticum*, der. from herba. 
For -aticurn = see § 2^8. 

HERBE, sf. grass; from L. herba. — Der. 
herhont, Aer^oriser, herhoxisie. 

HERBEUX, adj. grassy ; from L. herbosus. 
For ‘Osus^-eux see § 229. 

HERBIER, sm. a herbal; from L. her- 
barium. For -arium = -r>r see § 198. 

Herbivore, adj. herbivorous ; from L. 
herba and vorare. 


Herboriser, vn. to herborise. See herhe. 
— Der. herborisdliou, herboristwx. 

Herboriste, sm. a herbalist. See herhe. 

HERE, sm. a fellow, wretch. Origin un- 
known. 

H6r6ditaire, adj. hereditary; from L. 
hercditanns. Its doublet is heritier, q. v. 

H6redit6, f. mhent.mcc ; from L. heredi- 
tatem. For -tatom ^ -re see § 230. 

H6r6siarque, sm. a hercsiarch ; trom Gr. 
alpiaidp\i]s. 

Her^sie, f. heresy; from Gr, niptais. 

H6retiqU0,sm. mlj. heretic, hetetieal ; from 
L. haereticus. 

HERISSER, va. to erect one’s bristles ; vn. to 
bristle like a hedgehog : just as in It. arric- 
ciare is a compd. of riccio, in Sp. enzar is 
formed from erizo. licnsser does not cuine 
straight from hirhson, but from the root 
hcriss-.oX which heri'^son is the diminutive. 

HERISSON, sm. a hedgehog, urchin ; for- 
merly hiri^on, origmaJly hi^nn, from L. 
ericionom*,dim ofericius. For-ioneiii 
s=-o;r see § 231 ; for 0 = ss sec agencer \ 
for addition of h see Hist, Gram. p. 79. 
Herisson is a doublet «'f oursin, q. v, 

llERFFAGE, sm. a heiitage, inhciitance. 
Sec hiriter. 

HERl'l'ER, va. to inherit. Prov. herctar. 
Sp. heredar, from L. horeditare (fonii<l 
in Arnobnis). Ilcroditiire becomes he- 
rotare, see § 52 and § 120; whence 
heriter bye = /, sec § 60. — Der. hLnl:\[\i\ 
desA« riter. 

HERITIER, sm. an heir; from L. heredi- 
tarius. For horedit- ~-herit- see hentir ; 
for -arius - -ter sc e § 1 98. Ihnticr is a 
doublet of hrri'dtOnre, q v. 

Hermaphrodite, 'm. a hermaphrodite ; 

from I.. herm ij)hroditus. 
Hermdneutique, Uiij. hetmencutic ; from 
Gr (ppnjvxvTuoj'i. 

Hermds, sm. Hcimcs; the Gr. ^Epfirj ^ — • 
Dcr. hernu liqm\ The hermetic phihjscephy 
is that which oceiq)ied itself with the search 
after the philosopher’s stone, i. e. that of 
Ilerrnes I rismcgi'.tus. d'he hermetic science, 
or alchemy, had also a way of absolutely 
closing flasks witli a s'.al, whence comes 
the phrase ‘ hermetically se.dcd.’ 

IIERMEIIQUE, adj. hermetic. See kermh. 
— Dcr. her7n('tijuemt\\X. 

HKRMINE. sf ermine; formerly ermine. Sp. 
armiuo^ from L. armenius*, properly fur 
of Armenia, imported thence into Rome. 

§ 33 - a = ^ see § 54; for e = i 
see § 60. Ermine becomes hermine by pre- 
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fixing h, see Hist. Gram. p. 79. Or, better, 
from O. H.G. harmtft, lengthened form of 
O. H.G. harmo, cp. A.S. heanna.~Vti. 
herm’u)^, 

HERMITE, sm. a hermit. See ermite. For 
prefixed h see Hist. Gram. p. 79.— Der. 
hermitage. 

Hornie, s/. (Med.) hernia ; from L. hernia. 
— Der. herniAxiQ, 

Heroine, sf. a heroine ; from L. heroina. 

H6roIque, adj. heroic ; from L heroicus. 

H6roisine, sm. heroism. See heros, \ 

lihRON, sm. a heron; from Low L. aigro- ’ 
nera*, aironem*, whence (by prefixing 
h, see Hjst. Gram. p. 79, and by ai=e, see 
§ 103) heron. The word is of Germ, origin, 
O. H.G. heigro (§ 20). See also aigrette. 
— Der. /lerowncau, /i^rownier, heronwxhxt. 

II 6 r 08 , a hero; from L. heros. — Der. 
AfToisme. 

HERSK, sf. a harrow, caltrop, portcullis ; 
formerly herce, It. erpice, from L. hirpi- 
cem (a harrow, in Varro). For regular 
contr. of hirp(I)com into hirp’cem, 
hir’cem, see § 51 ; litnre O. Fr. herce by 
i e, see § 72. For herce — herse sec § 1 29. 
— D<r. AerNage, herder, hersim. 

U^Sitation, s/. hesitation ; from L. haesi- 
tationcm. 

Heaiter, vn. to liesltate; from L. haesi- 
tare. 

H6t6roclit0, adj. hcterorlite; from L. 
heteroclitus (found in Pnscian). 

H6t6rodoxe, adj. heterodox ; from Gr. 
tTfpodo^os. — Der. heterodoxxQ. 

Het6rogdll0, adj. heterogeneous ; from Gr. 
hfpoyfvrjs. — Der. heterogmexx^. 

HETRE, sm. a bcech-trLe; formerly he^^tre. 
Of Germ, origin, Low Germ, hester (§ 20). 
For loss of s see § 1 48. 

HEUR, sm. luck, good fortune ; formerly 
fur, aur, Prov. agur^ It. avgurio^ from L. 
augurium, which signified first a presage, 
then good c’r ill fortune. Augurium 
became agurium, just as auscultare be- 
came ascultare in Roman times. Agu- 
rium drops the g (see § 13X), whence 
O. Fr. n-ur ; aur softens a into e (see § 54), 
whence fiir, whence eur, whence the modern 
form heur, by prefixing h (^ee Hist. Gram, 
p. 79). The philologists who have derived 
heur from hora have committed a grave 
blunder, for hora could only produce the 
monosyllabic form hevre, whose final and 
mute e answers to the fin.il a of its parent ; 
whereas fur, uiir, cannot come from hora, 
being a dissyllable, ending also witli a con- 


sonant. Heur is a doublet of augure, q. v. 
— Der. hovxheur, malAcur, heurtxix. 

HEURE, sf, hour ; from L. hora. For o = f« 
see § 79. Its doublet is or. 

HEUREUX, adj. happy. See heur, 

HEURTER, va. to strike, hit. Of Celtic 
origin (§ 19); cp. Wei. hyrddu^ to but. — 
Der. hejirt (verbal subst.), keurUnx. 

Hexa^re, sm. a hexahedron ; from Gr. 
and ’Ihpa 

Hexagone, sm. a hexagon ; from L. hex- 
agonus, found in Columella. 

Hexamdtre, sm. a hexameter; from L. 
hexametrus. 

t Hi at US, srn. a hiatus; the L. hiatus. 

HlliOU, stn. an owl. Origin unknown. 

tHidalgO, .sm. a hidalgo (Sp. nobleman) ; 
the Sp. hijo de algo, son of somebody (§ 26). 

HIDEUX, adj. hideous, frightful. O. Fr. 
hisdeux, from L. hispidosua, found m 
Catullus. The original sense is to be seen 
in Diibellay ; Stir V autre sont les murs vieux, 
hideux de rouces et d'hierre. Ilispidd- 
sua, contr. regularly into hispidosua (see 
§ 52), becomes hisdenx by drojiping the 
medial p, see Hist. Gram. p. 81. Cp. 
tep'dus, tiede; malesap’dus, mawssof/f; 
vap’dus, fade; extorp'dire, etourdir. 
For ht'-deux — hideux sec § 148. 

HIE, sf. a paviour’s ram, beetle. Of Germ, 
origin, Neth, hei (§ 20). 

HIEBLE, f. (Bot.) dwarf elder, danewort; 
formerly iihle, from L. ebulum. Foi 
regular contr. of 6bulum into ebTum, see 
§ 51 ; hence ieble by e - ie, see § 66 ; then 
hu'ble: for prefixed h sec Hist. Gram, p, 79. 

IIIER, o(/v. yesterday; from L. heri. For 
e — ie see § 56. 

Hidrarchie, sf. hierarchy; from L. hier- 
archia. — Der. hi<^rarchxqxit. 

Hieratique, adj. hieratic ; from Gr. Upari- 
k6s. 

Hieroglypho, sm. a hieroglyph ; from Gr. 
Ifpos and ‘yXvcpQj. — Der. hi(roglyphi(\xie. 

Hilaritd, sf. hilarity; from L. hilaritatem. 
For -tatem=-/e see § 230. 

Hippiatrique, sf. veterinary medicine ; 
from Gr. iTxntarpiKrf. 

Hippique, adj, belonging to horses; from 
Gr. InniKOi. 

Hippodrome, sm. a hippodrome, race- 
course ; from Gr. inixoSpopos, 

Hippogriffe, sm. a IfippogrifT; a hybrid 
word, compd. of Gr. innos and L. gryphus. 

Hippopotame, sxn. a hippopotamus ; from 
Gr. hnoTToTapLos. 

HIRONDELLE, sf. a swallow; from L. 
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Mrundo, and the dim. suflix -elle. For 
u==o see § 97. 

HISSER, va. to hoist. Of Germ, origin. 
Germ, hissen (§ 27). 

HISTOIRE, sf, history; from L. historia, 
for -oria see § 233. --Der. his- 

/orier, histonen, histonetU\ historUl. 

HISTORIEN, sm. a historian. Sec histoire. 

HISTORIETTE, s/. a little history, story. 
See histoire. 

Historiographe, sm. a liistoiiogiaphcr, 
historian ; from Gr. iaTopio^paifiOS. 

Historique, nr/;, histoiic; from L. histo- 
neus. 

Histrion, sm. a stage-player; from L. his- 
trionem. 

lilVER, sm. winter; fornurly iWr;r, from I., 
hiberniis, used for winter in Tcrtullian 
and Solnuis. P'or h-v see § 114; lor 
rn-r see aubour and § 163. 

HIVERNAL, adj. wintry ; from L. hiber- 
nalis. For b~v see §114. 

HIVERNER, vn. to winter, hibernate; from 
L, hibernare. For b-i/ sec § 114 — 
Der. hivernzp^Q, 

HOBEREAU, sm. (Ornith.) a hobby, a 
country squire, properly a small falcon. 
Hobereau is a dun, of 0 Fr, hobe, a small 
bird of prey, whicJi is from O Fr. hober, to 
hover, move about. 

HOCHEQUEUE, sm. (Ornith.) a wagtail, 
nuthatcii. See hoche and queue. 

HOCHER, va. to sliake, to.ss ; formerly 
hochier, hocier., hossier. Of Germ, oiigm, 
Flem. hutsen (§ 20). — Der. hochti. 

HOCHET, srn. a rattle, child’s coral. Sec 
hoc her. 

HOIR, S7?i. heir-at-law; from L. heros. For 
e = o/ see § 61. — Der. hoirie. 

HOLAl iuterj. holloa! compd. of ho! ainl 
Id! 

Holocauste, stn. a holocaust ; from Gr. 
oXoKavaTos. 

Holographe, sm. adj. holograph ; from 
Gr. oKaypaifyos. 

HOMARD, sm. a lobster; formerly homar. 
Of Germ, origin, O. N. humarr (§ 20). 

f Hombre, sm ombre (m card-playing) ; 
from Sp. homhre (§ 26). Its doublet is 
homme, q. v. 

Hom^lie, sf. a homily ; from Gr. bpuXla. 

Hom6opath.ie, sf. homoeopathy ; from 
Gr. bfxoios and irdOos. 

Homicide, sm. a homicide; from L. homi- 
cidium. 

HOMMAGE, sm. homage. Prov. ho7n€nat<j^e, 
from L. hominaticum in medieval Lat. 


te.Kts. Hominaticum, meaning feudal 
homage, occurs in a will of A. D, 1035 : 
‘V(d() ergo et mando nt jam dicta ccidesia 
de Molig tcncat earn Bernardus dc Castro- 
soiio pci iiiammi prauheti lilii mei Bc- 
rcngarii, et per siium donum et habeat 
inde hominaticum.’ Homindticum, 
contr. regularly (see § 52 ) into hom’- 
naticum, becomes ho77i7uaf(e. For -aticuni 
- - -(/g-c see § 24 S ; for mn - mm see § 16 S. 

IIOMMASSE, adj. masculnic(used of women). 

I Sec hotntne. 

HOMME, sm, a man ; from L, h6minem, 
eontr. regularly (see § 51 ) into hom’nem, 
whence lumwie by mil — mm, sec § i6S, 
}Io7)i77ie is a doublet of oti and ho77ihre^ 
(j V. — Der. /jomm.isse 

Homocentrique, adj. homocentric ; from 
Gr. bpioKfvipiKi.s. 

Homogdne, adj. homogeneous ; from Gr. 
bpoyfi'Tjs. — -Der. ho/nogt ro'itd. 

Homologue. adj homologous; from Gr, 
bfioKoyos. — Der. //omo/oo^uer, hoi/inlog- 
ation, 

Homonyme, at!j homonymous ; from Gr. 
ofiwrvfios - — Dor. hfu/ionyuiw. 

HONCHET. See jonchet, of which it is the 
doublet. 

Hongre, \f atij g Idcd. Of Inst, origin, 
pt‘'i'crly Hnng.iri.m, Down to 
the ibtli cent, the I lungai lans were ( ailed 
Hongres by the French, and les chevnux 
houL^res weie horses imported from lliiiigaiy. 
— Der. ho7ig7\'T. 

HONNE'rtl, adj. honest, virtuous; from E. 
honostus. for loss of a see § 14 S; for 
n--/irr see e7me7/ii. — Der, hfj7i7iiteu\cn\, 
hotuirlcio. 

IIONNEUR, sm honour; from L. honorom. 
lor -orem = -e?o* see § 227 ; for n — tw 
sec eutietni. 

IIONNIR, va. to didionour, disgrace ; for- 
merly hofiir. Of Germ, origin, O H.G. 
ho'ijan 20). 

Honorable, adj. honourable ; from L. ho- 
iiorahilis 

Honorairo, adj. honorary ; from L. hono- 
rarius. 

Honorairo, sm. a fee, honorarium ; from 
E. honorarium. 

Honorer, va. to honour ; from L. hono- 
rarc. 

Honorifiquo, adj. honorary; from L. ho- 
non ficus. 

IIONTE, «/. shame. It. onta ; of Germ, 
origin, O. H.G. ho/tida (§ 20). — Der. ho/it- 
eux, e/ionfu. 



JIONTEUX— 

IIONTEUX, adj. ashamed, shameful. See 
haute. 

IIOPITAL, sm. a hospital, almshouse ; 0 . Fr. 
hospital, from L. hospitale ^ (a place where 
hospitality is exercised, in Low Lat.). Its 
doublet is htUel, q, v. 

llOt^IKT, sm. a hiccough, an onomatopoelic 
w<'rd (§ ,^4). 

IlOQI 'B. I ON, <;;n. a ‘ hoqueton * (arrherv) ; 
loniierly haurpielon. aw/ueton, a cloak, al-'O 
Stull, winch IS the elyiuul. sense. Originally 
alqueton, Sp. nlcoton ; of Oriental origin, 
Ar. nl-qatan (§ goh 

Horaire, adj. horary, horal ; from L. hora- 
rius. 

t Horde, sf. a horde; of I’ersian origin, 
F< rs. ordti^ a camp, horde of Tartars 
{h 2q\ 

II OR ION, sw. a tliump. Origin unknown. 

Horizon, sm. horizon ; the Gr. upi(ajv . — 
Dcr. horizouXzl. 

Horizontal, ad}, horizontal. See horizon. 

IIORLOGF, sf. a chck; from L. horo- 
logium. h'or loss of atonic o see § 
for -iuin = -gf see § 242.— Dtr. /mr/oger, 
/!o; 7 o',''erie. 

IIORiMIS, adv. save, except. O. Fr. horsmts, 
i. e. m/s hors. In this phra-^e the partic, 
fms (L. missus) was (oimerly variable; 
thus in igth cent, we find CeC homnip a 
perdu tans scs enfant^, hors mise m jille. 
In the 15th cent, the partic. was united to 
the [larticle hors, and the phr.rsc hors-mis 
ber'ame a prep. See hor.s and mis. 

Horoscope, sm. a horoscope ; from L. 
horoscopus. 

IIORRFUR. s/ 1 error; from L. horrorem. 
For -oreni -- -f;/r ^ee § 227. 

Horrible, adj. horrible ; from L. horri- 

bilis. 

Horrifique, adj. hornllc; from L. horri- 

ticus 

Horripilation, sf horripilation 'goose- 
flesh ’ on tile ‘'km ; from L. horripilatio- 
neni. 

HORS, prep, (of p)lace and of time) out; for- 
merly fars. from L foras. B'or f = /t see 
§ 1 — Ocr. /ionnis. 

Horticole, adj. hoiticnltnral; from L. hor- 
ticola, a gardener (m Isidore of Se- 
ville). 

Horticulteur. sm. a horticulturist ; a word 
fabricated out of the Lat. words hortus and 
cultorcm. 

Horticulture, sf. liorticulture ; a word 
fabricat'd out of the Lat, words hortus 
and cultura. 


-nOULETTE, igg 

Hospice, sm. a hospital, almshouse; from 
L hospitium. 

Hospitalier, adj, hospitable; from L. hos- 
pita lari ns *. 

Hospitalito, f. hospitality; from L. hos- 
pit.ilitatcin. 

Hostie, sf an fiffering, victim, consecrated 
water, host; from L. hostia. 

Hostile, adj. hostile; from L. hostilis. 

Hostility, sf. hosnlify; from L. hostili- 
tatem. 

UOTE. stn. a landlord, host, guest ; formerly 
haste. Port, hospede, from L. hospitem, 
by regular couir. (see § 51) of hospitem 
into hospTem, by pt (see Hist. Gram, 
p. 81), wlience haste, lastly hole (see § 
148). 

HOT I'd., sm a mansion, hotel, palace; for- 
merly hostel, Sp. hostal, fiom L. hospitale, 
a large house, pal ice, in medieval Lat. 
‘ Actum apud hospitale juxta Corboliurri, 
anno Doiiimi mccxuii ’ is the date of an 
Ordinance of St. Louis. Hospitflle, re- 
gularly contr. ('^ec § 52) into hosp’tale, 
bLComcs hostel by pt - / (see Hist. Gram, 
p. 81 ) and a — c (‘-ee § 54 4) lastly hotel by 
loss of .s (see § 148). Hotel is a doublet of 
hopital, q. V. — D<r, hotelk-r, hotelknc. 

Ho I'd’K, }f. a basket (carried on the back) ; 
of Germ, origin, Swi.ss Germ, hotte (§ 27). 

HOUBI.ON, sm. the hop ; dim. of a root 
hotdde*, which is from medieval L. hupu 
lua*, der. from hupa*, the hop, in Low 
Lat. documents. ‘ Hupamm hortus ’ is a 
phrase found in a Chronicle. Hupa is of 
Germ origin, Nelh hop (§ 20). Hupu- 
lu.s becomes haihle^ by regular contr. 
(see § 51) into hupTus ; by p^-6 (see § 
111 ); and by u-or/ (see § 97). — Dei. 
houhlonnx'vrc. 

IIOUB), sf.z hoe; in Namur patois houve\ of 
Germ, origin, Engl, hoe, M.H.G, houwe 
(§ 20). 

HOUILLE, sf. coal, pit-coal. Origin un- 
known. — Der. houdlvTC. houilkux. 

HOULE, sf. a billow, so used m ibtli cent.; 
of Celt, oiigin, Bret, houl, Kymr. hoewal 
(§ H)) — Dcr houlcuK. 

IltlULElTE, sf. a ciook. Origin uncertain; 
prob. from L. agolum (used for a shep- 
lierd’s crook in Festus), through a dim. 
agoletta*, which, losing its medial g (see 
§ 1 31) becomes a-olette, whence a-oiilette 
by o = o«, see § 81 ; aoulette becomes 
oulette, just as aoncle, from avunclus*, 
becomes oncle, lor prefixed h see Hist. 
Gram. p. 79. 
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HOUPPE, s/. (Ornith.) a tuft, topknot. See 
its doublet hvppe. 

IIOUPPELANDF:, a kind of overcoat ; a 
word found early in the I4tli cent. Origin 
unknown. 

HOURDER, va. to png (walls, etc ), originally 
to fortify with trellises, hurdles; of Gcini. 
origin, Germ, hunie (§ 27). 

HOUSEAUX, sm. pi. spatterdashes; formerly 
houseaiiU. Houseaulx is a dim. of O. Fr. 
house, a boot, wliich from medieval L. 
hosa* ; of Germ, origin, 0 . li. G. hosa 
(§ 20) For o = o« see § 81. 

HOUSPILLER, va. to mob, worry. Origin 
unknown. 

IlOUSSE, sf. a horse-cloth, housing; for- 
merly houce, from medieval L. hultia*, 
der. from O. H. G. hiht, a covering (§ 2c). 
Hultia becomes houce. For -tia---cc sec 
§ 244; for ul = o/ = o« see § 157. For 
houce = housse see § 1 29. 

HOUSSINE, sf. a switch. See houx. 

HOUSSOIR, sm. a birch-broom. See houx. 

HOUX, sm. (Dot.) a holly-tree, holm ; for- 
merly hous, oiigiually /10/s*; of (icrm. 
origin, 0 . H. G. hiVtz. a thoiny shrub (§ 20 ). 
Hilliz, contrd. into hul'z, becomes hols by 
td — ol, see § 97. hols becomes hous by 
ol = ou, see § 157; then houx by s^x, 
see § 149 — Dei. houssiuc (properly a holly- 
tiranch), Ani/ssoir. 

HOYAU, sm. a mattock, pickaxe. See houe 

HUCIIE, sf. a kneading-trough, hutcli ; from 
medieval L, hutica*: ‘ Quad am cista, 
vulgo hutica dicta, quairitate magni- 
tudinis ampla . . . aniionae plena ' See in 
Ducange. Origin unknown. Hutica hc- 
comes huche by tc = c, see § 168, and by 
-ica = -c/ic, see § 247. 

HUCHER, vn. to wliistle. Prov. hucar, from 
L. huccus *, a call-cry, in medieval Eat. 
texts; c.g. ‘Qni ad ipsos huccos cuciirre- 
runt,’ 111 a Formulary published by Sirmond, 
No. 30. Huccus IS an exclamation der. 
from L. hue. Huccus produces a verb 
huccare*, whence hucher, by cq& — che, 
see § 126. — Der. huchet. 

HUCHET, sm. a hunting-horn. See hucher. 

HUE, m/cr;. hie 1 gee! ^^ciy to horses). See 
§ 34. — Der. /u/er. 

HUER, va. to hoot, hoot after. See hue. 
Huguenot, a huguenot. A i6th-cent. 
word ; unfortunately it is not known 
whether it originated in central France, or 
was imported from the Genevese frontier. 
No word has liad more said and written 
about it; the following are the chief sug- 


ge«;tions respecting it: — (l) the earliest is 
given by Pascjuier (a.d. 1560), w'lio says 
that the sectaries of 'Pours were supposed 
to be visited by the spirit of Ilugon 
(Hugh Capet), and were thence called 
Ihiguciiots ; (2) Casteln.iu says it was a 
term of contempt, from a small and almost 
worthless com called a llu^ueuot^ ‘or little 
Huph’; (3') the apocryplial sermon of a 
preacher beginning Hue nos vemnius ; {4) 
tlie ‘'Power of S. Hugh’ at Tours, in which, 
the sectaries were said to have met; (3) 
th( Swiss Ki(l>j;i no-^st n, the confedeiatcs ; 
(6) an old Swi-s word unp^note, that is ‘ un- 
all'.cd/ also Nxritten vpuenote, \\\o name of 
those who (long hctoic the i6th cent) 
broke their vows or relations with the 
Church; (7) a (bm. of the proper name 
Hugues, as a term ot leproadi, and .ippln d 
to heretics. After all, the origin of the 
word remains cpiite uiicertiiiii. — Der. hu‘ 
gueno/isme. 

HUl, adv. this day : formerly, hoi, Sp. hoy, 
from L. hodie For odi - ot-ui see up- 
puyer; for oi = 10 ''ce ^ 84. 

lIUIIyE, sf. Oil; forimih' uile, origiiiallv oilr, 
S\\ oho, from 1 .. oleum For oleum-- 
olium see nJmroer and § 242. Olium 
becomes otle by transposing the 1, see 
§ 84. I'or oile — udi' si e cuider and § 91), • 
for prefixed h see 11 st. Gram. p. 79. — Dir. 
huihx, huilcus, huilu'T, lanlciic. 

HUIS, sm. a door; foiiinily uis. It. u^cio, 
from L. ostium, by attiaction of i (ostium 
= oistum*) ami st - s, c[x </rs/,'os troiii 
dispostus, etc. For oi = m' see cuuicr ; 
for prcfi.vcd h sec Hist Giam p 79 — Dir, 
hiuss\c\ (propirlv a porlei, who kecfis the 
gate, hui \ ), /lu/sserie 

HUPP adj. eight ; tomierly uit, otiginally oit. 
Port, oito. It. ot!o, from L. octo. For ocfc 
— oit see § 129; for oil ~ uit see attrnit 
and ciiider -, for prUixed h see Hist. Giaiii. 
p. p) — Der. /i?//Vain, /juiVame. 

HUl 1 lEME, <^m. and adj. an eighth ; formerly 
huitiesme, from L. octesimus*, by regular 
contr. (see § 51) of octdsimus into oc- 
tes*mus, whtMice huitiesme. For oct- — 
huit- see hint ; for e - le see § 6d. Huitte^me 
becomes huitieme by loss of 4, see § 148. — 
Der hnitu'memcwX. 

nun RE, </. oyster; formerly uisfre, origin- 
ally oistre, from E. ostrea. For regular 
change of ostrea into ostria see abreger ; 
hence oistre by attraction of i, see § 84 ; 
then uistre by oi~ui, see cuider; then 
huistre by prefixed h, see Hist. Gram. 
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p. 79. For loss of s see § 148.— Der. 
/i/z/zner, huitnuTc. 

IIULOT 1 E, an c)wlct ; dim. of root hr/Ie*, 
whicli is L. ulula, by contr. (see § 51) of 
umia into ul’la, whence ulle, then* hulle 
by prefix of A, see Hist. Gram. p. 79. 

Humain, ndj. human; fjom L. humanns. 
bor -anus ---(7zn see § 194, — Der. hutnan- 
iser, hinnnn\i,\.c 

Humanity, s/. Immanity ; from L. hu- 
manitatem. 

HUMBLE, adj. hnmble; from L. huraili.s. 
bor regular contr. (see § 51) of humilis 
into hum’lia, wheiue humble^ by ml — 
mhl, see Hist. Gram. p. 73. 
Humectation, </. wetting, moistening ; 
from L. humectationcm. 

Ilumecter, va. to moisten ; from L. hu- 
mectai c 

HUMKR, va to inli.ale. Origin unknown 

i' IIum6r US, sm (^Med ) a humerus; tlie 
L humerus. — Der AzzrwcV.al. 

I'lunieur, s/. humour, mood, temper; from 
L. humorem. For -orem = -er/r see 
§ 227. Its doublet IS humour, — Der. hu- 
fnoral. 

Humide. humid; from L humidus. 

Humidity, •/ humidity ; from L. humidi- 
t.Uem* For -tatem -^-fr vee § 2.^0 
Humiliation, humiliation; fiom L. 
h u m 1 1 1 a 1 1 o n e m 

Humilier, va. to humiliate, humble; from 
L hnmiliare 

Iluinilite, humility; from L. humili- 

tatem. 

llumoriste, srn. a Inimorist: der. from L. 
humor, with the ending -zs/e, see § 217 

f Humour, s>m hnnionr; the Engl. 

humour 28), — Dir Aumoristique. 

'♦'Humus, sm. soil; the L. humus. 

Hl'NE, sf. (Naut.) mast-top ; of Germ, origin, 
O. N. huun (,§ 20). — Der. huruer. 

llUl’PE, <f. (C)imth) a hoopoo, crest, tuft. 
0. Fr. hupe, Frov, u/a; from L. upupa, 
by regular contr. § 51) ot upupa 
into uppa, whence hnpe bv prefixed A, see 
Hist. Gram p. 79. Its doublet is huuj'pc. 
— Der. hupfr. 

HU 1 M*E, adj creMcd See huppe. 

HURE, $f. a rough lie.id; fust used of a 
rough skin-cap, or head-covering. Engl. 
hure. Of Germ, origin (4 20), connected, 
Littrd thinks with Norse hufa (a priest’s 
or bishop’s cap), Dan. hue. The r is a 
difficulty. 

HURLER, vn. to howl ; formerly hdler^ 
origmally idler, fiom L. ululdre, by regular 


contr. (see § 52) into uFlare, whence 
O. Fr. idler, whence huller by prefixing h 
j (see Hist. Gram. p. 79), then hurler by 

! (see § 157, or by dissimilation, see 

I § iCnj). — Der. hurleinait. 

j IIURLUBERLU, sm. a giddy goose, fool. 

I Oi ig.iii iinknown. 

fTIussard, a hussar; of Magyar 
origin (§ 29). Magy. Aizszor = the twen- 
tieth, from Uu^z— 20. 

IIU'FTE, s/. a shed, hut; of Germ, origin, 
Germ huf e (§ 20) — Der. huitci. 
Hyacinthe, sf. (Bot.) a hyacinth; from L. 
Iiyacinthus (so used in Pliny). Its doublet 
is jacinthe, q. v, 

Hyades, .s/ pi. the Hyades; from L.hyades. 
Hybride, adj hybrid; from L. hybrida. 
Hydrate, sm. a hydrate; a deriv, from Gr. 

vTiOjp. 

Hydraulique, ad], hydraulic ; from L. 

hydraulicus (so used m Pliny) 

Hydre, f. a bydr.r ; from L. hy<lra. 
Hydroc^phale, sf. (Med.) hydiociphalus ; 
from Gr. vdpoK((pn\o$. 

Hydrodynamique. sf. hydrodynamics ; 

Iroin (ji. vdaip and bwapis. 

Ilydrogdne, sm. hydiogen; a word fabii- 
cated, AD 1776, by Cavendish, from Gr. 
vl)cvp and yh'os. 

Hydrographe, sm. a hydrographer ; from 
Gr UfVp and y/ tupfii'.—DtT. hydrographic, 
hydrop-raphujur. 

Hydrologie, sf. hydrology; from Gr. vSap 
and Ad7os. 

Hydromel, sm bydromel, mead ; from L. 

hydromeli (so used 111 Pliny). 
Hydromdtre, sm. a hydrometer; from Gr. 

vHojp and pirpov — Der. hydrometric. 
Hydrophobe, adj. hydrophobic; fiom L. 
hydrnpliobus (so used in Pliny). — Der. 
hydrophobic. 

Hydropique, adj. dropsical ; from L. hy- 
dro picus 

Hydropisie, sf dropsy; from L. hydro- 
pi s i s . 

Hydroscope, sm. a hydroscopist; fiom Gr. 

iiopooKuTTos. —Der. hydroscopic 
Hydrostatique. sf hydrostatics; compd. 
of hydro, answering to Gr. vdaip, and staUjue, 

Hydne. sf. a hyena ; from Cjr. vaiva. 
Hygidne, sf hygiene ; from Gr. vyifivos . — 
Der. hypuuiquc. 

Hygromdtre, sm. a hygrometer ; from Gr. 
I v-ypds and phpov.— Vcv. hygromeiric, hy- 
' {rromefnquc. 

Hyruen, stn. Hymen; from L. hymen. 
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Hyin6n6e, sm, hymen, marri.igc ; from L. 
hymeu-ieus. i 

Hymenoptdres, pi. hymenoptercs, 
bees ; from hymeti and nTfpuv. 

Hymne, sm/. a hymn ; from L. hymnus. 

Hyoide, sm. (Med.) the tongue bone; lr<>m 
Gr. vo€i^€5, a bone in the throat shaped like , 
the Greek letter v. 

Hypallage, s/. (Rhct.) hypallage ; the L. | 
liypallagc. j 

Hyperbole, (Rhet.) hyperbole; from L. 
hyperbola — Der hypcrbohqwe. 

Hyperboree, mlj. Northern ; from L. hy- 
perboreus. — Der. hyperhon'tw. 

Hypdthro, adj. hypaethral; from Gr. vnai- 
Opos. 

Hypnotique, adj. (Med.) hypnotic; from 
Gr. vvv(x)TLKt\s. — Der. hypnnthiw. 

Hypocondre, sm. a hypochondriac; adj. 
hypochondriacal ; from Gr. vvoxov^p^ov. 

Hypocondrie, sf. hypochondria ; irom L. 
hypochondria (so used in rriscian), — 
Der hypocondri2iQp\t. 

Hypocras, sm. hippocras; corruption of 
hippocraticurn, sc. vinum. 

Hypocrisie, sf. h\pocrisy ; from L. hypo- 
crisis (so used iu S. Jerome). 


Hypocrite, sm. a hypocrite ; from L. 

hvpociita (so used in S. Jeiomc). 
HypOgastre, sm. (Med.) the hypogastrium ; 

fiom Ctr.vnoyiaTpiov. — Der. Ay/)o_<fas/n(jue. 
HypOg6e, stn. a hypogeum; from L hy[)o- 
geuni (a cave, cellar, m Isidore of Seville), 
Hypoatase, sf. (Med., Theol.) liypostasis; 
from L. hypostasis (substance, in St. 
Jerome). 

Hyi)Oteniiao. / the hypothenuse ; from 

(ir. viroTfii'ovaa. 

Hypothocairo, adj. that which is on 
moitg.ige; li<*m L. hy pot h cca r i ii s 
Hypothdque, /. a mortgage; fiom L. 

hypotheca — Dei. //y/or/tey/zer. 
Hypothdae. sf. a hypothesis ; from L. 
hypothesis 

Hypothetiquo, adj. hypinhetical ; from b. 

hypolheluus (so used m Cho^iodorns). 
Hypotypose. (Rhtt.) hvpotvposis; 
Itoin Gr. vrroTiTTCvais. 

Hyssope, f. (Hot.) hrssop; from L. hys- 
sopum (so used m Ihmy). 

Hyat^rie, sf. (Med.) hysteria ; from L. 
hysteria*. 

Hysterique, hystoiical; from L. hys- 
tericus (so used m Maitul). 


I. 


lambe, sm. an iambus ; from L. iambus. 

lambique, adj. iambic; from L. iam- 
bicus. 

Ibia, sm. the ibis; the L. ibis. 

ICEL, pron. this; from L. ecce-illo ; for 
letter-changes see ce and Hist. Gram. 

ICKI.UI, pron this here. Cfhd is the objec- 
tive case of cel or cil, which is the L. 
ecce-ille. See ce. 

Ichneumon, sm, an ichneumon ; from L. 
ichneumon. 

Ichthyologie, sf. ichthyology ; from Gr. 
ix^^vkofia . — Der. ichthyologiquc, ichthy- 
o/ogiste. 1 

Ichthyophage, adj. fisli-eating ; from Gr 

IX^^Oipayos. 

ICl, adv. here; from L. ecce-hic ; for letter- 
changes sec ce . — Der. ci. 

Iconoclaste, sm. an iconoclast ; from Gr. 
fUdiu and K\d(TTr]S (from /cAdw). 

Iconographie, sf. iconography; from L. 


iconographia. — Der. iconographe, icono- 
gra/hu\i\i.‘. 

Iconolatre, sm. an ini.ige - worshipper ; 
Irom Gr. ilKojv and Xarptinv . — Der. icono. 
Id Inc 

Iconologie, sf iconology (interpretation of 
ancient muiuiineuts) ; trom Gr. €t/ru;v and 
A 1)705. 

Iconomaque, ^m. an oppomnt of iin.ige- 
worship; Irom tir 

Iconophilo, sm. a lover of images, a con- 
noiistur m engravings ; from Gr. uku/v and 
</>tAos. 

Ideal, adj. ideal; from L. idealis. — Der. 
uh'ahsmc, rV/ca/iste, iddaliser. 

Idee, .sf an idi^a ; (rom D. idea. 

'(Idem, adv. ditto, the same; the L. 
idem. 

Identiquo, adj. idcntic.il ; from Schol. Lat. 
identicus*, der. from idem. 

Identity, sf identity; from L. identita- 
tern*, der. from idem. See identique. 
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Id^ologie, s/. uleology ; from Gr. iSta and 
A070J. — Ucr. ideolfr^vLc, idf'olog\{]ut. 

Idiome, stn, an idiom; language; from L. 
idioma. 

Idiot, (l) ndj. idiotic; (2) sm. an idiot; 
liom L. id iota. 

Idiotiame, sjn. (l) an idiom, peculiarity of 
speech ; (2) idiocy ; from L. idioti sinus. 

IdolS-tre, ndj, idolatrous, sm. an idolater ; 
trom L. idololatra. This word is found 
as early as the thirteenth century, and even 
then m the shortened form ; its proper 
form Would be idololalre. — Der. idoldtrcr^ 

Idol^trio, idolatry; Irom L. idololatria. 

Idole. sf. an idol ; from L. idolum. 

Idylle, '■/. an idyl; from L. idylliurn. 

IF, S 7 n. (ISot.) yew. Of Germ, oiigin. 
O. H G. iiva (§ 20). For final v~f see 
§ 142. 

Ignare, adj. ignorant ; from L. ignarus. 

Ign6, (ulj. igneous; from L. igneus. — Der. 
I'lfnicole. 

Ignition, sf. ignition ; as if from a L. igni- 
tioueni*, der. from iguitus. 

Ignoblo, adj. Ignoble; from L. ignobilis. 

Ignoniinie, sf. ignominy; fiom L. igno^ 
mini.!. 

Ignominieux, adj. ignominious ; from L. 
igiiominiosus. For -osus = see 
§ 22 ^). 

Ignorance, sf. ignorance; from L. igno- 
r a nil a. 

Ignorant, adj. ignorant; from L. igno- 
rant cm. — Der. igfiorantm, tgnoratnmcul. 

Ignorer, va. to ignore, be ignorant of ; from 
I/, ignorare, 

IL, /’('I'i. /iro;/. m. he ; from L. ille. Its 
doublet is h, (]. V. 

Ile, .s/. an island ; formerly ide^ Prov. fv/n. 
Ironi L. insula For regular contr. of 
insula into insTa see § 51 ; hence ide by 
118 = A (see § 163), then ile by loss of s (see 
§ 1 48), — Der. »'/ot. 

I 116 gal, adj. illeg.al; from L. illegalis*. 

Per. Illegahie. 

Illegitime, adj. illegitimate; from L. ille- 
gitimus*. See lei^Uinie. 

ILLKTiRK, adj. unlettered, illiterate; from 
L. illiteratus. For literatus see 

Illicite, adj. illicit ; from L. illicitus. 

Illimit6, adj. unlimited. See limite. 

Illisible, adj. illegible. See lisihle. 

Illuminateur, mm. an illuminator; from 
L. illuininatorem. 

Illumination, sf. an illumination ; from 
L. illuminatioiiem. 


Hluminer, va. to illuminate ; from L. 
illuminare. Its doublet is enliwimer, q. v. 
— Der. illnminc (partic. subst.), tllumin- 
isme. 

Illusion, sf. an illusion; from L. illusio- 
nem -Der. ilhisioriwer . 

Illusoire, adj. illusory; from L. illu- 
sorius *. 

Illustration, sf an illustration ; from L. 
illustrationem. 

Illustre, adj. illustrious; from L. illustris. 

Illustrer, va. to illusttatc; from L. illus- 
trare. 

Illustrissime, adj. most illustrious; from 
L. illustrissi mus. 

IlOT, sm. an islet. See He. 

Ilote, sin. a Ilelot; from L. ilota. — Der. 
i/o/isine. 

IMAGK, sf an image; from L. imaginem. 
For loss of last two atonic syllables see 
§§ 5^’ 5^ — F)cr imager, imagenc. 

Imaginable, adj imaginable ; from L. 
imagin.ibilis — Der. wumaginahle. 

Imaginaire, adj. imaginary; from L. ima- 
giuarius. 

Imaginatif, mfy. imaginative; froniL. ima- 
gin.iti vus*. — D ct. imaginative. 

Imagination, sf. imagination; from L. 
ill! a gill ationern. 

Imaginer, va. to imagine ; from L. imagi- 
nari. 

flman, sm. an iinaum, Mahoinedan priest ; 
trom the Ar, imam, a duel (§ 30). 

Imb6cile, adj. imbecile ; from L. imbecil- 
liis. 

Imb6cillit6. ndj. imbecility; from L. im- 
be( illil.item. 

Imberbe, adj. beardless; from L. iinber- 
b I s 

Imbiber, vn. to imbibe; from L. im- 
biberc. Its doublet is emboire. — Der. 
imhihiuon. 

Imbriqil6, Mf/y (Hot.) imbricated, fringed; 
from L. imbri( atus. 

'j'lmbroglio, sm. an imbroglio, per- 
l)lcxity ; introd. in 1 6th cent , being the It. 
imbroglio (§ 25). The word exists also in 
a proper French toim imbroille. 

Imbu, m/;. imbued ; from L. 1 mbutus. For 
-utus='M see § 201. It IS more probably, 
says Littrd the f p. of the O. Fr. veib fm- 
hmre. which was still m use in the l6tli 
century; in the 13th century there was 
a foim emheu, which clearly came from 
emboire, not tiom iiubutus 

Imitable, adj. mutable; from L. imita- 
bilis. 
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Imitateur, sm. an imitator ; from L. imi* 
tatorem. 

Imitation, 5/, imitation; from L, imita- 
tion em. 

Imiter, va to imitate; from L. imitari. — 
Der. //;n/at\f. 

Immacul6, aJj. immaculate; from L. im- 

niaculatus. 

Immanent, adj. constant ; from L. im- 
manentem. 

Immangeable, uneatable. See mon- 

ger. 

Immanquablo, adj. unfailing See nuw- 
qver. 

Immat6rialit6, 5/ immateriality. See im- 1 

mati'nel. 

Immat^riel, ndj immaterial; from L. im-' 
rnaterialis. — Der. immat&iaJ\i(\ 1 

Immatricule, s/. matriculation ; from im 
foi in (§ 168), and viatricule. — Der. tnitna- 
tricidcr, imvia/nculnUon. 

Imm6diat, adj, immediate; from L. im- 
m e d 1 a t u s * . — Der. imm edin ami cut. 

Immemorial, adj. immemorial. Sec vu'- 
tnoire. 

Immense, adj. immense; from L. irnmen- 
sus. 

Immensity, •/. immensity; from L. im- 
mcnsitatein. 

Immerger, va. to immerse; fioni L. im- 
mergere. 

Imm6rit6, unmerited. ScemdnVer. 

Immersion, sf. immersion; from L. im- 
inersioncni. 

Immeublo, (i) adj. fixed (of real estate, 
houses, etc, opposed to m€uhle)\ (2) sm. 
a landed estate ; from L. immobilis, used' 
in this sense in the Digest, res i inmobiles. 
For mob \ \\s = 7nenble see meuhle. 

Imminence, s/, imminence; from L. im- 
minentia. 

Imminent, adj. imminent; from L. ini- 
m 1 n e n t e m . 

Immiscer.r^fl tomixup.and s’immiscer, 
vpr. to mix oneself up; trom L. iin- 
misccre. 

Immixtion, $f. blending; from L. immix- 
tionem. 

Immobile, adj. immoveable; from L. im- 
mobilis. — Der. immobiliser, tmmobihsn- 
tion. 

Immobilier, (1) adj. of real estate ; (2)sm, 
real estate. I'lie word is almost out of use 

Immobility, ff. immobility; from L. im- 
m o b i 1 i t a t c m . 

Immodyry, adj. immoderate; from L. im- 
moderatus. 


Immodeete, adj. indecent ; from L. immo- 
destus. 

Immodestie, sf. immodesty; fiom L. im- 
modesti.i. 

Immolation, s/. immolation; from L. im- 
molationem. 

Imnioler, va. to immolate; from L. im- 
molare 

Immondo, adj. unrlcan ; from L i mm un- 
ci 11. s. 

Immondice, sf. dirt, imchanness ; from D. 
iinmiindilia. 

Immoral, tulj. immoral. See moral. — Der. 
tmmoraliXe. 

Immortaliser, va. to immortalise. See 
immortel. 

Immortality, sf. immortality ; from L. 
immortalitat cm. 

Immortel, adj. immoital; from L. im- 
mortalis — Der. rmwor/n/isir, n/nnor/dU 

IMMUABLK, adj. inimut.iblc ; fiom L. im- 
mutabili.s. Idu loss of t sec § 117. Fur 
inutabilis viuahle see mver. 

Immunity, f. immunity; trurn L. irnrmi- 
n i t a t e m . 

Immutability, f. immutability ; from L. 

imm Utah lilt. item. 

Impair, ndj. unciju.il, odd. See fair. 

Impalpable, adj. impalpable; from L. 
inip.ilpabihs*. 

Impardonnablo, m//. nnp.udonablc. See 

par don tier. 

Imparfait, adj. imjicrfcct; from L. im- 
perfect us. Sec pat fait. 

Imparfait. sm the unperfert (tense); from 
L , i m p c r f e c t u m . See pa rfai t . 

Impartageable, adj. mdu isible. See par^ 
tafter. 

Impartial, adj. impartial. Sec partial. — 
Dir. impartialiiv. 

Impasse, sf. a lane, blind alley. See fas^e. 
The French language owes this word to 
Voltaire, whose line senses were hurt by 
the coarseness of the phrase cul-de-sac, for 
which he proposed to suhstitute it. 

Impassibility, sf. impa.ssibility ; from L. 
impassibihtatcm. 

Impassible, adj. impassible; from L. im- 
passibihs. 

Impatience, sf impatience; from L. im- 
paticntia. 

Impatient, adj impatient; from L. im- 
patientem. — Der. impatientor, impatievi- 
m« nt. 

Impatienter, va. to provoke. See impatient. 

Impatroniser (s’), vpr. to introduce one- 
self as master (of a house). See patron. 
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Impayable, adj. invaluable. See payer. 

Impeccability, s/. impeccability; as if from 
a L. impeccabilitatern *. 

Impeccable, adj. impeccable ; from L. 
i mpeccabilis. 

Impynytrable, adj. impenetrable; from 
L. impcnetrabilis. — Der. tmpmelrabd- 
it«‘. 

Impynitence, sf. impenitence ; from L. 
impociiitcntia. 

Impenitent, impenitent ; from L. im- 
p o e n 1 1 e n t e m . 

Imperatif, (i) adj. imperative; fiom L. im- 
peralivus, (2) ^m. the imperative (mood) ; 
Irom L. imperativus, sc. modus. 

Impyratrice, )f. an empress; from L. im- 
peratr icom. 

Imperceptible, adj. imperceptible. See 
perceptible 

Imperdable, adj. that cannot be lost. See 
ptrdre. 

Imperfection, ^/, imperfection; ftorn I., 
impcrfectionem * (so used by St Aogus- 

Imperforation, sf. impcrforalion. See 
perforation. 

Imperial, adj. imperial; from L. impe- 
riaiis. 

ImpyrieUX, adj, imperious; from L. irn- 
periosus For -osiis -eu.x see § 22ij. 

ImperissablO, adj. imperishable. See 

pert‘^sable. 

Impyritie, s/. incapacity; from L. imper- 
1 1 1 a . 

Impermyability, s/. impermeability. See 

permeabilite. 

Impormyable, adj. impermeable. Sec 

permeable. 

Impersonnel, adj. impersonal ; from L. 
impcrson.ilis. For the leduphcatcd n 
see ennenii. 

Impertinence, «/. impertinence. See tm- 
pertinent. 

Impertinent, adj impertinent; from L. 
i 111 p e r t i n e n t e m .— Der. hnjiertinencc. 

Imperturbable, adj. impeiturbable ; from 
L. impertuibabilis. — Der. imperturha- 

Impytrant, sm. (Legal) a grantee, candidate 
(tor a degree). Sec imjeirer. 

Impytration, (Legal) impetralion; from 
L. impetrationem. 

Impetrer, va. to impetrate, obtain by beg- 
ging; from L. inipetrare. — Der. imjjetrant 
(partic. subst.). 

Impytueux, adj. impetuous; from L. im- 
petuosus*; for - 03 us~-tf«< see § 229. 
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Impytuosity, sf. impetuosity; from L. im- 
petuositatcm . 

Impie, adj. impious; from L. impius. 

Impiyty, s/. impiety; from L. inipictatem. 

Impitoyable, adj. unpitying. See piloy- 
able. 

Implacable, adj. implacable; from L. im- 
placa bills. — Der. irnplacabiHud 

Implantor, va. to implant. Steplanter . — 
Der. implant. iXxoa. 

Implexe, adj. intricate; from L. im- 
plcxus. 

Implication, s/. (Legal) contradiction ; 
fioni L. implicationein. 

Implicite, adj. implicit; from L. impli- 
citus. 

Impliquer, va. to implicate; from L. im- 
plicare. Its doublet is employer^ q. v. 

Implorer, va. to implore; from L. im* 
plorare. 

Impoli, adj. unpolished; from L, impoli- 
tus. 

Impolitesse, sf. impoliteness. See politesse. 

Impolitiquo, adj. impolitic. See politijue. 

Impondyrable, adj. impondeiable. See 
ponderable. 

Impopulaire, adj. unpopular. See popn> 
latre. 

Impopularity, s/ unpopularity. See po- 

pull rite. 

Important, adj. important. See hn/ortfr. 

■ — Der. import Mice. 

Importer, {i)va to import (merchandise). 
— Der. import, lUon. (2) vn. (used only in 
inlin. and Jtd peis. of all tenses'), to be of 
importance. — Der. import. iut. Both from 
L. importarc. 

Importun, «(/;. importunate ; from L. im- 
port un us — Der. importvnex . 

Importuner, va. to importune. See im- 
port un. 

Importunity, ^/. importunity ; from L. 
importunitatem. 

Imposer, va. to impose. See poser . — Der. 
/m/'Os.iblc, impos.i\\X. 

Imposition, sf. an imposition ; from L. 
i 111 posit ioncm. 

Impossibility, sf. impossibility; from L. 
impossibiUtatcm. 

Impossible, adj. impossible; from L. im- 

pobbibilis. 

flmposto, sf. (Archit.) an impost; from 
It. imposta. Us doublet is impbt, q v. 

ImpOSteur, sm. an impostor; from L. im- 
postorem (so used in Ulpian). 

Imposture, sf. imposture ; from L. impos- 
tura (so used in Ulpian), 
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IMPOT, sw. an impost, tax; formt-rly im- (f Imp rovi sate ur, sw. an improviser; 
pos/, from L. impositua* (so used in me- I from It. wifrovvisalore (§ 75). 
dieval Lat.') bv regular coiitr. of imp6- fllliprovisation, </. an improvi^a- 


sltus into impos’tus (see § 51), whence 
impost ; then impot by loss of s, see § I48. 
Its doublet is impn^te, q. v. 

Impotence, sf. impotence ; from L. im po- 
tent! a. 

Impotent, adj. impotent; from L. impo- 
tcntein. 

Impracticable, adj. impracticable. See 

priXti'pier. 

Imprecation, /. an imprecation ; from L. 
imprecationtin. 

Impregner, va. to impregnate ; from L. 
impr.iegnare 

Imprenable, adj. impregnable. See pren- 
able. 

•flmpresario, sm. a manager (at a 
theatre) ; the It. impresario (§ 25). 

Imprescriptible, adj imprescriptible. Sec 
prescriptihle. — Der. t)npr€^cripftbtl\U'\ 

Impression, $/. impression; from L. im- 
pressioneni. — Der. iwy ressiomier, impres- 
s/ o/m.ible , impres s /on 11 a b 1 ! ii d. 

Impr^voyant, adj. improvident. Sec pre- 
v'jyauf. — Del. impr/voyancc. 

Imprevu, adj. unfoiescen. Sqc pn'vu. 

Imprimer, va. to print; from L. im- 
primcre. Its doublet is nn/reindre, q. v. 
— Der. imprimii i^paitic. subst.), r/n/z/meiir, 
imprnm rie. 

Improbable, adj. improbable ; from L, ! 
1 m p r o b .1 b 1 1 i s ! 

Improbateur, (i) adj disapprobatory; (2) 
sm. a disapprover. censor; from L. im- 
probatorem. — Der. imfrobatxi. 

Improbation, '/, disapprobation ; from L. 
iiiiprobationein. 

Improbit6, impiobity; (rom L. impro- 
bitatem. 

Improcluctif, atlj. unproductive. See/ro- 
ductif. — Der. imj roductM^. 

•^Impromptu, .s/n. an impromptu; from 
L. in and promptu, a thing improvised, 
in such phrases as ‘in promptu aliquid 
habere,’ to have somelhmg at band, *diceie 
quae sunt in promptu,' to say what is 
ready in the mind, straight off. 

Impropre, adj. impioper ; from L. impro- 
prius.- — Der. improf nhc. 

Improuv6, adj. p.p. unproved, disapproved 
ot. See prouver. 

flmpro visade, sf. an improvised work ; 
from II improvisala. For -ata - -ade see 
§ 201. 


tion ; from It. imtrovvisazione (§ 25). 
f Improviser, va. to improvise; from 
It. imprnvvi^are 

fimprovisto, adv. suddenly, unawares ; 
trom It. impmvvisto. 

Imprudence, /. impnulciice ; from L. im- 
prudenti.i 

Imprudent, adj. imprudent; from L. im- 
prudent cm. — Der. imprudem\\\{:\\i. 
Impubdre, adj. (Legah in a state of im- 
puberty ; from L. impnbcrcin. 
Impudence, sf. impudence; lioni L. im- 
I piidenti a. 

Impudent, impudent; frtmi L. impu- 
dcnteni.— Der. tmpudemxwcwX. 
Impudeiir. >/ nmuodesty. See piideur. 
Impudicit6, ‘/ uiuliastity, Sti:phditi<. 
Impudique. adj. impure, unchaste ; from 
L impndicus. 

Impuissance, ■/. powerlessness, Ste im- 

put':^an(. 

Impuissant, adj. powerless. See pui'^sant, 
— Der tvipui'i^ann.' 

Impulsif, adj. impulsive. See impulsion. 
Impulsion, sf, mipiilsion, impetus ; fri>in 
L. irnpulsionem.— Der iiujulsd. 
Impuni, adj. unpunished ; trom L. impu- 
nitus. 

Impunity, sf. impunity; from T>. impnni- 
t Item. 

Iinpiir, adj inqnno ; from D. impurns. 
Impurete, •/. impurity; from L. impnri- 
latem. 

, Imputable. adj. imputable (to), chargeable 
j (onP Sec tmputer. 

Imputation, sf an imputatiim ; from L. 
j 1 mputationern. 

I Imputer, va. to impute; from L. impu- 
i tare - 1)< r rm/w/able 
1 Inabordable, (Ulj maecessible, unapproach- 
able. See ahordahle. 

Inacceptable, adj. uuaceeptalile. Sec ac- 
' ceptalle. 

Inaccessible, adj. inacccs'uble ; from L. 

inacccssibilis* (so used in 'rertiillian). 
Inaccordable, adj. that cannot be brought 
into harmony. See accordable. 

I Inaccostable, adj, unapproachable. See 
i accostable. 

j Inaccoutum6, adj. unaccustomed. See 
1 accoutume. 

^ Inachev6, adj. unfinished. See achevr. 
Inactif, adj. inactive. See actif. — Der. /«- 
[ activixL 
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Inaction, sf. inaction. See action. 

Inactivit6, '/. inactivity. See inactif. 

Inadmissible, adj. madmissibie. See ad- 
tnis'^ible. — Der . inadmissi bihtc. 

Inadvertance, .</. inadvertence ; from 
Sc'liol. L. 1 nad vertentia conipd. of 
ad vcrtenti.i, der. from adverterc 

Inalienable, adj. inalienable. Sec aliener. 
— 1)( r. inalu nahtl\\.(\ 

Inalliable, adj. that cannot be alloyed. See 
alluibh. 

Inalterable, adj. that cannot be altered. 
See (dtrrvr. 

Inamovible, adj. irremovable. Sec amov- 
ible. — Der. inarnovihihir. 

Inanim^, adj. inanimate; from L. inani- 
matus. Kor -atus~'-e sec § 201. 

Inanity, \f. inanity; from L 1 n.an itatem. 

Inanition, ^/. inaiiitit)!! ; iroin L. inan- 
itioncrn* (so used in Isidore of Seville). 

Inapp^tence, s/. (Med.) ina{)[>etency. See 
rr/Y c truce. 

Inapplicable, adj. inapplicable. See ap- 
pliCidde. — Der. inappbcdUoii, inapplirpiv. 
Inappreciable, adj. mappiceiable. See 
appi I ctable. 

Inaptitude inaptitude. See aptitude. 

Inarticule, adj. niarticuLite. See articulr. 

Inattaquable, adj. unassailable. See a(- 
taquahle. 

Inattendu, Of// unexpected. Slc atfrudu. 

Inattentif, adj. inattentive. .See attcn'if. 

Inattention, '•/. m.ittention. See attention. 

Inauguration, .•/ maugur.Uion; tioni L. 
in align rat lone in. 

Inaugurer, rn. to in.inguratc; from L. iii- 
augurare — Der inau^urx\. 

Incalculable, adj, incalculable. See cal- 
culable. 

Incandescent, adj. incandescent ; from L. 
iiicandesi entem. — Dci. uuande^cericc: 

Incantation, ^f. an mtantation ; trom L. 

1 nr a ntat ion cm. 

Incapable, adj. incapable. See capable. 

Incapacite. "/. incapacity ; from L. in (pri- 
vative) .iiid cafi.ieitatem. 

Incarceration, sj imprisonment. See in- 

carenur. 

Incarc6rer, va. to incarcerate ; from L. 
iiu .in erarc found in Lat. medieval 
documents, dtr. from L. career. The 
old and rtgniar form was enchartrer, see 
chartre. 

fincarnat, adj. flesh-coloured; from It. 
iiicarnaio. Its doublet is incanie. 

Incarnation, /. incarnation; from L. in- 
cariiationein. 


Incarner, va. to incarnate; from L. in- 
carnarc. 

+ Incartade, s/ a wanton insult, practical 
joke ; from Sp. encartada, der. from encar- 
tarse, properly to diaw a bad card, thence 
metaph. to make a fool of oneself. 

Incendiaire, (i) adj. incendiary ; (2) srn. 
an incendiary; from L. ineendiarius. 

Incendie, sm. a fire, conflagration ; from L. 
inceiidiuin. — Der. incenditx. 

Incendier, va. to burn up. See incendie. 

Incertain, adj. uncertain. See certain. 

Incertitude, s/. uncLrtainty ; from L. i li- 
ce it itudincm 

Incessant, adj. incessant ; from L. inces- 
santem *. 

Inceste, (i) adj. incestuous ; (2) sm. incest ; 
tiom L. incestus. — Der. o/ccsAieux. 

Inchoatif, adj. inchoative; from L. in- 
choativus. 

Incident, adj. incidental; from L. inci- 
deiitem. — Dcr. incident (sm.), incidence 

Incineration, ^f. reduction to ashes; fiom 
L in( iiicratio *. 

Incirconcis, adj. uncircumcised ; from L. 
iiici rcumcisus 

Incise, yh (Gr.nn.) an involution ; from L. 

I ncisus. 

Inciser, to incise; from L. incisare*^, 
a litqmnt., through .supine 1 ncisuiii, (-f in- 
c iderc — Der. inchd. 

Inci.sif, adj. incisive. See inciser. 

Incision, s/. an incision; from L. incisio- 
ncm. 

Incitation, an incitement; from L. in- 
< it.itionem. 

Inciter, va. to incite ; from L. incitare. 

Incivil, adj. uncivil, brutal; from L. inci- 
vilis. 

Incivility. «/. incivility; from L. incivili- 
tatem. For -tatem = -/d sec § 230. 

Incivique, adj impatriolic. See cn'ique. 

Incivisme, vSW. ineivism, want of p.itnotism. 
See civi^nie. 

Inclemence, >/. inclemency; from L. in- 
clementia. 

Inclement, adj. inclement; from L. in- 
clementein. 

Inclinaison, 5/ inclination, dip; from L. 
1 nclinatioiiem. I'l'r -ationom = -n/son 
sec § 232. Its doublet is inclination, 

q. V 

Inclination, .s/. inclination; from L. iii- 
clinatioiiein. 

_ Incliner, va. to incline; from L. in- 

j cl mare. 

j Indus, /)./>. inclosed; from L. inclusus. 
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f Incognito, sm. incognito; the It. m- 
cogmto. 

Incoherence, sf. incoherence. See inco- 
herent. 

Incoherent, adj. incoherent ; from L. in- 
cohaercntcm.— Der. incoherence. 

Incolore, adj. colourless ; from L. inco- 
lor. 

Incomber, vn, to be incumbent ; from L. 
incuinbere. 

Incombustible, adj. incombustible ; from 
in (negative) aiul coiiibustibilis *, dcr. 
trom combustus. 

Incommensurable, adj. incommensiira- 
ble ; from L. inconimcnsurabilis. — Der. 
incoTHtnensurahihie. 

Incommode, adj. inconvenient ; from L. 
in com modus. 

Incommoder, va. to incommode ; from L. 
incornniodare. 

Incommodit6, sf. inconvenience ; from L. 

1 nc om modi tat e 111. For -latem = -/e sec 

§ 230. 

Incommunicable, adj. incommunicable ; 
from L. incommunicabilis, so used by 
S. Jerome. 

Incommutabilit6, iucommutability : 
from L. incommutabihtateiii. For 
-tatem = -/e see § 230. 

Incommutable, adj. incommutable ; from 
L. incommutabilis. 

Incomparable, adj. incomparable ; from 
L. incomparabihs. 

Incompatibility, t/. incompatibility. See 
compatible. 

Incompatible, adj. incompatible. See 
compatible. — Der. incompatihihio. 

Incompytenco, >/. incompetence. See 
coiufjeter. 

Incompytent, adj. incompetent; from L. 
incompeteutem. 

Incomplet, adj. incomplete; from L. in- 
completus. 

Incomplexe, adj. simple, incomplex; from 
L. incomplexus 

Incompryhensibility, sf. incomprehen- 
sibility; from L. incomprehcnsibili- 
tatem *. For -tatem = -/'e see § 230. 

Incompryhensible, adj. incomprehen- 
sible; from L. inconiprehensibilis. 

Incompressible, adj, incompressible ; 
compd. of compressible, from L. coin- 
pressibilis *, der. from compressus. 

Incompris, adj. not understood, not appre- 
ciated at its true worth ; a modern word 
formed from the iieg. i/i and the pp. 
compris. See comprendre^ 


Inconcevable, adj. inconceivable. See 
enneevoir. 

Inconciliable, adj. irreconcileablc. See 
concilier. 

Inconduite, sf. misconduct. See cnnduife. 

Incongru, adj. incongruous; from L, iii- 
congruus. 

Incongruity, sf. incongruity ; from L. in- 
coiigruitatem. For -tatom ~ -/c see § 
230. 

INCONNU, adj. unknown; u^^ed also as a 
sm. ; from in and coiinu. Sie ennnaitre. 

Inconsyquenco, sf. inconsequence ; from 
L. iuconscqucnti a. 

Inconsyquent, >71//. inconsequent ; from L. 
inco nsequentern. 

Inconsideration. sf inconsideiation; from 
L. UK onsidcrationcm. 

Inconsidyry, ad], unconsideicd ; from L. 
iiiconside i atus. i'or -atus — ~c see 

Inconsistance, f. iiiconsistency. Sec con- 
sifter. 

Inconsolable, adj. inconsolable; fiom L. 
inconsolabilis. 

Inconstance, f. incomstance; from L. in- 
co nstantia. 

Inconstant, adj. inconstant; fiom L. ia 
and constant em. 

Inconstitutionncl, adj. imconstitutioiul. 
See consfttuer. 

Incontestable, adj. incontcstlble. See 

contester. 

Incontesty, adj. uncontested. See can- 
tester. 

Incontinence, sf. incontinence ; from L. 
incontinentia. 

I Incontinent, adj. incontinent ; from L. 
lucoutineiitem. 

Incontinent, adv. forthwith; from L. in 
and coutinenti. 

Inconvenant, adj. improper, iinbeciuuing. 
See convemr, — Der. inconvenance 

Inconvynient, adj. unfitting, used also as 
a sm. an mconvcmuice; from L. iiicoii- 
venientem. 

Incorporation, sf incorporation ; from L. 
iiRorporationcm *. 

Incorporel, adj. mcorporal ; from L. in- 
corporalis. — Der. incnrporalwo. 

Incorporer, va. to incorporate; from L. 
iiicorporare* (so used m Soliiiub). 

Incorrect, inconecl; from L. incor- 

! rectus — Der. incf^rrectiow. 

Incorrigible, adj. incorrigible ; from L. 

! incorngibiJis. — Der. incorrigibihio. 

I Incorruptibility, sf incorruptibility; from 
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Tv. incorruptibilitatcm*. For-tatem= I Indecision, sf. indeci-sion; from L. inde- 
~(e sec ^ 2;,o cisionem *. 

Incorruptible, ndj. incorruptible ; from Indeclinablo, ndj. indeclinable ; from L. 

I., incoriuptibilis. | iiidcclinnbilis — D^tv. mdi'clinabdho. 

Incredibilite, \f. incredibility ; from Tv. Indecomposable, adj. indecomposable, 
iiit 1 cdibililaf ein (iiu redulity, in Apu- , Sl-i' dreompo^er. 

lunsV For -tatorn = -/d see § 2 ’O. Indefini, adj. indefinite; from L. inde- 

Incredule, adj. ineic<lulous ; from L. in-j finitus. For loss of t cp. -atu.s = -e and 
creOnlus. utiis=7/. 


Incr 0 dulit 6 , </. incredulity; from L. in-, 
crcdulit.-ilem | 

IncrcG, oi/y. lUK ri ,ited; from L. iiicre ilus ' 

a Word iisi (1 in ( 'Inisti.m contiovcrsy. | 

Incriminer, lui to inernmnate, accn^'C ; 

1 1 cm I nicr I m 1 n ari dcr from crimen ; 
— Dei inrn>nin\{\i)n. \ 

Ilicroyablo. m//. nu rediblc. Sec crnynhle. 
Incriistc'ltion, ■-/. -'m memstation ; fiom L. 

1 ner ust at,i o ne m. 

Incruster, vn. to enmist; fiom L. in- 
rrnstare Its dmililet is cncyt.\'Uer, q. v 
Incubation, \f. muibalion ; fiom Iv. in- 
< iibationcm. 

Incul) 0 , an iiuiibns, a kind of demon 
viippDSi d to take luim.in Imm ; from L in- 
cubus 

Inculpation, Inculpation; fiom L. in- 

( 111 pat 1 onein 

Inculpcr, t'U. to mculp lie ; from L. incul- 
pa re ^ — Der. mrulf-v.. 

Inculquer, va. to mculcale; from L. iri- 
culrare. 

Inculto, adj. iincullivated ; fimn L. in- 
c 11 It ns 

Inclinable, ->/ properly, a cradle ; used only 
ot [looks [irinted m the mlaiicy of the 
piiiitiiic-pt< ss : from L. im uiiabulum. 
Incurabilito, nitmability. See hi- 

Luridde 

Incurablo, adj. incurable: from Tv. in- 
cur ibilis — D' r incurahdAo. 

Incurie, *'/. caielessnevs ; from L. incuria, 
incurieux. adj. without cmiobiiy, m- 
ditleunt ; from L. incuriosus. 


Indetinissable, adj. Indefinable. See 
d(fintr 

Indelebile, adj. indelible; from L. indc- 
lebi 1 i.s. 

Indelib6r6, adj. spontaneous, without de- 
liberation, thully used in theology and 
ca'^uistrv ; from L. indclibcratus 
Ind61icat, adj. indelicate. See dclicat. — 
Der. on/.V/cnA ssc. 

i Indemno, adj. indemiiifieil ; from L. in- 
I deninis. 

; Indemniser, va. to in demnify. See indemne. 

! Indemnite. '■/ an indemnity ; fiom L in- 
I dcmriitatcm. For -tatom -- -A' sec § 2go. 

. Independant, ad]. m<]epeii<lent. Sec di- 
I pnidnnt. — lk*r. indepi'itdnnct. 
Indestructible, ad/, indestructible. See 
de^lnictthle — Dcr. indesfruc/ilnht^. 
Indetermination, sf. mdetermination. 
See ind/’tt'rniinr. 

indetermind, adj. undetermined ; from L. 

1 nd c t or m 1 nat us. for -atus = -c see 
^ 201. — Der. tmii'terinni'AUou. 

' indevot, adj. one who is not a devotee, 
j iireligious; from in- and devot, q. v. — • 
D(r. //ofiWion. 

It Index, itn. an iude,x, forefinger; the Tv. 

I index, 

Indicateur, sm. an indicator. See in- 
I dii/iier. 

Indicatif, adj. indicative; from L. indi- 
I cal IV ns. 

Indication, sf. an indication ; from L. 
indic.itionem. 

Indice, sm. an indication; from L. in- 


Incursion, an incursion, Irom Tv. in-; 
ciirsionem. 

Inde, sm. iiuligo. Of hist, origin, see 
^ ; a blue colour introduced Ironi India, 

doublet is indis:o, q v. 

Ind6cence, sf. indecency; from Tv. indc- 

centia. t - i 

Indecent, adj. indecent; from L. iiule- 

centem. , . , , , c 

Indechiffrable, adj. undecipberable. bee 

d'chifrcr. t • i 

Indecis, adj. undecided; from L. inde- 

clsus. 


cl 1 c 1 u m . 

Indicible. adj. unutterable ; cornpd. of L. 
dicibrlis*; dcr. fiom dicere. 

Indiction, f. (Chron ) indict ion, convo- 
cation (of s>nods, etc.) ; from L. indic- 
tioncm (so used m the Thcodosian Code.) 

Indienne, primed calico ; der. Irom Inde, 
properly a coloured cotton stuff 

1 first m idc in India. 

Indifference, sf. indifference; from L. 

1 indiffercntia. 

Indifferent, adj. indifferent; from L. in- 

1 diffcrentein. 
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Indigene©, '/. iiui’'’onrL' ; liom L. indl- 

gcntKi. 

Indigene, im] guious, native ; Irom L. 

indigcna. 

Indigent, at!j. indigent; fmni L, indi- 

y;ciit(MU 

Indigeste, (Ufj undi^'e-'-tcd ; iroin L. indi- 

gc stU'’ 

Indigestion /. indigestion; fiom L. in- 

(i 1 i^L^l'OiU'in. 

Indignation, /. indignation ; from L. 
ind I gnat ion cm. 

Indigne, rn/;. unworthy; from L indlgnn^ 
Indlgner, I'd. to m.ik- indignant ; tS 

to he iini'giiint ; from L. iiulign.iii; iler 
tiom indigniis, 

Indignite s ' an indignitv ; from L. indig- 
111 1 Item. }’or -latein see § 2 go. 
i Indigo, iiniigit; tiuin Sjn itulico . — 
Der. ///(Z/gotcrie /;/(/;gotier 
Indiqiieihna. to nuhetit ; liomL. indicare 
Indirect, adj. nidieit; fimn L/. indi- 
rectus I's donbUt \i> emlroit. q. v 
Indiseernable, nd,'. indistmgnisliaMe ; 

irom IN- <iiid dhcerna^de y which liom //ns- 
cer/ifr. q v. 

Indisciplinable, ndj. indiscijdinahle. See 

nidi'-ciphne. 

Indiscil)linc, ^/. want of dociglmc; from 
L indiseijilina.— Der. ///f/nihle. 

Indiscipline, udj. mui setjilnud ; fiom L. 
iiidiscipliiiatus. hoi ‘Utus ^ -J scv 
§ 201. 

Indiscret, indiscreet: from L indis- 
cretiis found in this sense m Clli-ecnt. 
do( nmciits. 

Indiscretion, / indncietion ; from L 
ind iscretioncm hn indisrret. 
Indispensable, adj. nldl^p( uviblc. See 

di’^poi'er. 

Indisponible. adj. that cannot be disposed 
of. See di'ponihlc. 

Indisposer, vn. to iiuhspiwc. See dtsp',s,r 
Indisposition, s/. an nuli>poMtn n. Sei 
di'^podutni. 

Indisputable, adj. iiuhsputable ; from 
171 and di'-pi/'dhle, from L. disjmtabilis 
Indissolubilite, sf. indissolnblciKss. See 

t7tdiss()lNhle. 

Indissoluble, adj. indicsolnblc ; from L. 

indissolubilis -~Dcr. tndi.^^olnhdi\i'. 
Indistinct, adj. indistinct; from L, indis- 
tinctns. 

Individll, sm. an individu.d, a body winch 
cannot be divided; from L, individuus 
Individualiser, va. to individualise. Sec 
mdivuluel. 


Individualito, v'. individuality. See i7idl- 

Vtdt/d 

Individuel, adj. im'.ividu.d ; dtr, from 
j ituhvidu. — Dcr, individuahw, i/idividutd- 
iser. 

Indivis, adj. undivided; fimii L. iiidi- 
i V 1 s n s 

Indivisibilito. liKlivisibibjy. See in- 
ti iv; i’>l> . 

Indivisible, adj. iixlivivlile : from I.. 

indivisi bills -Du. uiihvidhdni' 
Indivision, /. Joint-ttnam y ; fiom L. 
ind 1 V 1 s 1 o ne in ' 

Indocile, (/(// imionlc; Irom indoriLs. 

' - Du ///i/ot'/ile. 

, Indolence, .■■/. mdokmce ; from L. indo- 
i lent 1 a 

'Indolent, adj. indolent; liom L, iiulo- 
I IriltelU 

j Indomptable, adj. indomitable. Sie 
' dmupfir. 

IndomptO, ailj mid, muted See d'anpUr 
i Indu, adj. imd.ue, coniraiy to usage. See 
I da. 

Indubitable, adj. ind.uMtable , from L. 

j indiibit.ibilis. 

Induction, induclion ; liom L induc- 
j lionem. 

'Induire va. to indiKc; from L indin ore. 
J'oi letter-! h.iiigi. s Sv e CO/, '(///,/■(’. Its d(jiib!et 
Is iNtlta /' t ', (] V -- iHl. I 7 ll/nli 

Indulgence sj. nidulg^enee; fi >m L. in- 
d u I ge lit 1 a. 

Indulg'Cnt, a(,^. indulgent ; lioiiiL. indul- 
ge nt em. 

Indult, S//J. a privilege aecorded by {nil'al 
briet; .1 light ol di manding, .it tlu' lihiiig 
up of a vacmt hidiopru, or ahbe\, the 
j'reoMit.itioii to the Hist Uinliie wliieh 
mi'dit tail v.n ml in th.it l ishopiir or .ibl'ey ; 
a light .iiithoioid 111 1 i.iiii (' l'\ og.i! httiie, 
and exueised hv the Ch.iiiiellor and the 
ofllters ol the ihiriiainuit ul Ihuis; liolli L. 
iiul ultiim. 

I'llldultO, '-VI. pirdon granted to political 
olleiiiieis, a political amiiesly; the Sp. 
7//il/7llO (§ 26 ). 

I Industrie, d- -''kill, liade, business; from 
I L. iiidustria.— -Der, //n/i/s/nel. 
Industrieux. adj. mJustnous; fiom L. 

1 indiisiriosus. 

Inebranlable, m/;. unshakable. See tlv-an- 

( h r. ^ 

Inedit, adj. unedited ; from L. incditns. 
Ineffable, adj. meh'.tble; from L. ineffa- 
I bills — 1)( r. inejj'abdiiv . 

{ Ineffaeable, udj. mclhaceable. Sec ejfac€t\ 
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Inefncace, n,//. iiu .uious; fn,in L. in- ' 

cm I) I. uuffi „citc. 

Illegal, <ulj. uiK<iu,tl, ii„m L iiKicqii.ilis. 

Ine^alite. inc in.ilitv ; irom L in.ic- 
qu.iliMtcm. Sc 

Inelegance, /. W.uii ul ih'^.mre; fioni L. 

1' c.iin 1,1. 

Ineligible a</j. hKhi^hlv, S(c 
Ineiuiri’able adj. uuuitciable ; iiom L. 

men .11 r.i[)i lis. 

Inepte, ni/y. louhsli: from L iiu'ptus. 
Ineptic, lolly; it(»m L. mcpll.i. 

Inepiiisablc, (u!j. mtxli.iu>tiblc. Stc 

* I 

Inerte (ulj iiurt; from \j. incrlom. 
Inortio, nurlni'-s; liom b iiiciliii 
Inoyperb, adj. unhopit] lui. Si c ("-pner, 
Iilestiiiiablo, (ulj. mc-imi.iblc , liom Jy. 
(.‘stim.ibi lis 

Inevitable, adj. inevitable; from L. iii- 
evU,ibile> 

Inexact, (c/y mc\,ict. Sec exicf . — Dor. 
vn .\on /! nnlo 

Inexactitude, / moxaclncss. Sooo.var/’- 

(talc 

Inexcusable, adj. imxLiisiblc ; fiom L 

(At m-.ihi ) IS. 

Inexeeutablo, nJj. jmpi.iriKMllc. Soc 

( V( cuft'r. 

Inexecution. >/ im aoohi.oii Sco extcu- 

fiun 

Inoxerce adj unpiactiscd S(.c r.xircir. 
Inexigible, (UJ not mic, tliat c.nmot be 
(.x,L(er. 

Inexorable adj. ino.\oiablc ; from L. 

i nc\oi ,il) 1 1 1 s. 

Inexperience, '>/. incxpoiumco. Soc (xpr- 

r.t r’ 

Inexpcriniente, adj. unpiactisod. See 

f.v'i ; mit nU'v. 

Inexintible, adj. inc,\pi,ible ; fioiii !>. iiiex- 

p 1 .1 b 1 1 1 s. 

Inexjilicable. adj. im\pluMblc; fiom L. 

1 lU \pl 1 C.lli 1 1 IS. 

Inexi^rimable adj ili.it cannot be c\- 
jiu^'^oii Soo cx/yniitT. 

Inexpugnable, adj. imprei’ii.ibio ; fiom 
I, IMOXj’nLpi.llM'll.S. 

Inextinguible ad/. iiuMinyuishable ; fiom 

L 1 ncM I n yu ibi bs 

Inextricable adj. inoxtricable ; from L. 

I next I u t bills. 

Infailbbilito, / infill bibty. See /a/V/rV. 
Infaillible, adj. infalbblc. i^ccfailhr. 
Illfaine, Oi/y. infamous; Irom L. infamis. 
— Der. injaiimit. , 


Infaniie, )/. iiifimv ; from L. inf.imia. 

'1 Infant, wr/. iofint ; liom Sp. injan'e 
(§ 2()i. lls doublet IS e/iJarU, q v. — IX t. 
infinit\]c. 

i' Inf anterie, Infantry; introd. in 
iblli (in', liom It. trifanfina (§ 25). 

Infanticide, o;r. clnid-mnrdcr ; from L. 

1 II 1 .1 nt 1 1 I d 1 nm. 

Infanticide, "inf. an infinticide ; from L. 
nit inticida 

Infatigablo. adj. indefatigable ; from L. 

1 n 1 .1 1 1 g.i 1) 1 1 IS. 

Infatuation, "f. infatualion. Sec infatuer. 

Inialucr ra. U> iinatu.ttc ; liom L. inla- 
tn.irc — Der. or/n/zoiiioii. 

Infecond, adj. imtiuituil; from L. infe- 
( nndns 

Infcconditc, "f. unrniilfulms^ ; fiom T.. 
mil cunditatem. Fot -tatein -.'c sie 
§ -SO. 

Infect, cniru[>t, iiifcctcl; from L. in- 
^(•(.lus — Der or/ft/er. 

Infcctcr va to inleet. See infee! 

Infection, f. mlection ; fiom L infec- 
tioiie m 

Infclicite. ^f. want of favourable combt ons, 
iiiiti 111, lull (ss, fiom 1,. iiifeliLitatem. Fur 
•talcin s(,e § 2^0. 

Infeodation, f. nneodatum (feudal term). 
S( e irifiodcr. 

Infeodcr, va. to enfeolT : fiom mrdiev.il 
1.. inkod.irc; der. Irom Icodumb for 
wlm I. seiyo/. 

Infci’cr r<r. 10 infer ; from L inferre 

Inferiour, adj. mfeiior; fioin L. infe- 

r I 01 cm. — D( r. inf rv,y\\v. 

Infernal, adj.wdnuA; In niT .infornalis. 

Infertile, lu/y mkitiV ; tioiiiTy nileitilis. 

Infester, va. to micbt ; liom L. niles- 
t a 1 (' 

Infiddle, adj. unfalllifnl, infidel ; from L. 
i It fidel IS. 

Inlidelite. sf infidility; from L. infideli- 
tatem For -tatem ---/e' sec 2;,o. 

Inliltrer, va. to filter in, inlilu.ite. See 
fltyc — Der. i/ifdfy^.Uuu. 

Infimo, ai/j. lowest; from L. infimns. 

illlini, oi/y iuiinite; from L infmitus.— 
Der. riry'/’/r/tesmic, whence Injinih "in. A. 

Infinite, f. mlimty , from L. inliiiitatem. 
For -tntera -^-/e sec § 2,;o. 

Infinitesimal, m/y. mfmuesimal. See iii- 
Jini. 

Infinitif, adj. infinitive; from L. infini- 
tivus. 

Infirme, adj. infiim; fiom L. infirmus. 
■ — Der. i/iJinincT, iiifyiin.i\e. 

P 2 
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Infirmer, va. to invaliiiate ; fioinL. infir- 
niare.— Her infiniiA\\L 

Infirmcrie, ■/. an intmn.uy. See infinnr. 

Illfirmier, i-vi. an inlimiaiy luiise. See 
infinne. 

Inlirmit6, infirmiiy ; from L. infirmi- 
tatem — I'or -tatem^>/e see $ 230. 

Inflammable, adj. inliammablc. See 
flanunc 

Inflammation, sf. inflammation ; from L. 
i ii fl a m m ,i t i o n e m . — Di r. irijInmm(Uo\n.\ 

Inflamtnatoiro, adj inflammatoiy. bee 

Inliccliir, va. to inflect; from L inflcc- 
terc For Ictter-cli.my' s jh chir. 

Inflexibility, sf. mtlcxibility ; clenv. of in- 

jh'xdde. 

Inflexible, adj. inflexible ; from L. inflexi* 
bilis. 

Inflexion, sf. an inflexion; from L. in- 
flcxionem. 

Infliger, va. to inflict : frem b. infligcre. 

Inflorescence, sf. (Bot.') mllorcstence ; 
from L. in- ami florcscere. 

Influence, <f inllueiiee ; from L. inflncn- 
tia. — Der, inflja'ncisr. 

Influencer, rv; tomllncnce. InJIiu tier 

Influent, adj. inllucnlial ; from L. influ- 
entem. 

Infllier. vn. to influence ; from L. influcre. 

t In-folio, sin. a folio ; tlie L. lu and 
folio. 

Information, f. information ; fiom L. in- 
foi mationom. 

Informe, adj. unformed, shapeless ; from L. 
in formis. 

Informer, va. to inform; from L. infor- 
m are 

Infortune, sf. a misfortune ; from L. iri- 
foitunium. 

Infortune, '■W an unhappy wretch ; from 
b. 1 n fortunatns. For -aliis--*£i see 
§ 20T. 

Infracteur, cm. an enfrinycr, breaker of 
oailis, trom b. i nfractorem. 

Infraction,.^, an infraction; fiom b. in- 
fi aetioncm. — Der. tnfraclQwx. 

Infructlieux, adj. fruitless; from b. in- 
friu tuosiis. For -o,sus —-cr/A: see § 229 
■ — Der. infnictueiisen\c\\\.. 

Infus, at//, infused ; from b. infusus. — Der. 
infu\ttr. 

Infuser, va. to infuse. Sec infu '^, — Der. in- 

fuSOWQ^. 

Infusible, adj infusible. See funhle. 

Infusion, sf, an infusion ; from b, iniusio- 
nein. 


Infusoires, sm. pi. (Entom.') infusori.-i. 
S< e in fuser. 

iingambe, adj. active, bii-k; from It. 
in i^arnhii. Its doublet is en/andie, (]. v 

Ingcnicr r/r. to i.isk one'.s nunaiuiiv, 
U'-e oik’s wits for contilvanee ; fiom bow 1,. 
iiif^eniari*. Its doublet is O. Fr. en- 
infill tier. 

Ingenicur, sm. an enfom-er; from bow b. 
ingcni.itoi cm a military engineer m me- 
dieval doeiiments ‘ Ki.it etiam ibi ingen in- 
tor reyis qiii fcei rat I’luin ingonin,’ Du- 
r.ingf s V. ingeiiiator. Ingeniator is 
from ingenium, which {sve eujin) has the 
sense ot ‘ a machine,’ ‘engine ol war.' For 
-tororii -fiur, seo § 22S. 

Ingeiiieux. adj. ingenious; from b. inge- 

niosus. I'or -o.su.s = -C//X sfi“ § 229. 

Ingenu, ndj. ongm.illv free-born, a term of 
Koinan l.iw ; then feudallv, iKi d of noble or 
fiee flefs ; in ir.cu’ern dies usid of persons 
of open (h'pc)sition, ingenuous, fresh ; from 
h. in gen nils. 

Ing6nuit6. f origiinl'v, like inQjenu, a term 
ol jui ispi iideiirc, the (juahl V ot tree. lorn by 
b.rth ; then .i natural and. giacetiil fieedom 
of maniicis; tluiu'i', a giace'ul simplicity 
rt.il or allei fed ; Ir m b i ngeimitatcm. 
For -tateni -/< see 2 go. 

Ingerer iS'k Vjr. to meddle \Mth ; from 
b. ingcrere. 

Ingrat. unyrateful ; from T,. ingratns. 

Ingratitude d nigiainudc ; fiom b. m- 

gr.ititndinem. 

Ingredient, .sm. an ingred eiit ; from L. 
ingrcclientein. 

Inguerissablc, ndj. nncuralik'. Si c cj’i/rrir. 

Inguinal, adj. (Med ) of or belonging to 
the groin ; fioni b in 'Mini ilis. 

Inliabile, (?(//. niKkdiu' ; irom inhabi- 
lis — D( r. inhahlLll'. inh.ilal\\r. 

Inhabitable, ai/j. mli ibitablc ; fromb. in- 
habita bills, 

Inhabito, adj. uninhabited; from L. in- 
h a bitatns. 

Inherence, sf inliernice. See inherent. 

Inherent, adj inherent; from b. inhae- 
rentem — Der o///f'mice. 

Inhibition, /.an mhibinon ; from b. in- 
hibitioncm. 

Inhosiiitality, sy. inhospltality ; from b. 
inhospitalitatcm. For -tatem = -/c see 
^ 230. — Der. inhospi/ahcT. 

Inhumain, ndj. inhuman; from L. inhu- 
man us. 

Inhumanity, /. inhiinianity ; from b. in- 
huinanitatem. For -tatem = “/d see § 2go. 
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TulluHlQ/tioil, sf. iuluiination, buii.il. See 
tnJiuiner. 

Inhuraer, va. to bury; from L. inhu- 
m.ire — Der inlnon.anm. 

Inillltlginable, adj. umniai'inable. See 
inunrinalilt'. 

iiiiiiiit.il)le ; iroiii L. ini- 

inilabil IS. 

Inimitio, unfriendliness; from L. ini- 

inicilalciu* (denv. iioni iniiiiicus, 1 ik< 
amicilatciu from amicus ; see unittu'). 
ketr -icilateni = -///r, sve anufi/. 
Inintelligible, (u/j unmielluMblc ; from L. 
luinleliigibilis* (so used by St. Am- 
brose). 

Inique, adj. unfair, unjust; frurn L. iiii- 

(JUUS. 

Iniquity, mi(]uity ; from L. iiiiquita- 

tem. 

Initial, adj. initial, from L initialis. 

Initiation, s/. inuiation, fiom L. initia- 
1 1 one III. 

Initier, I'd. to initiate ; from L. initiare, 

- -Dcr. unli(‘, nn/rative 

Injector, ihi to inject ; from L. injcctare. 

InjcctioJl, s/ an mjecimn ; from L. injec- 
t lonem. 

Injonction, sf an injiiiu'tion ; from L. in- 
luiic tioncMii. 

Injure, f air mjmy, abn^e; from L. in- 
juria. 

Injuricr, va. to revile, abuse; fr* m L. in- 
jur i a r i . 

InjuriOLlX, aJj. injurious, abusive; from L. 
injuriosus, 

Injuste, oc/y. uniust; from L. injustus. — 
Dcr //iy/zs/ement 

Injustice, sf. injustice; from L. injus- 
1 1 1 1 a . 

Inlisiblo, adj. illegible ; from ui and lisible, 

(J V. _ 

Innavigable, a<ij. unnavigablc ; from L. 
innavrgabilis. 

Inn 6 , Oi/y. ndiorn ; fiom L. iiinatus. For 
-atus see § 201. 

Innocence,.'/, innocence; from L. inno- 
ceiitia. 

Innocent, adj. innocent; from L. inno- 
ccntein — Der. uinoim/vr. 

Innocuit 6 , /. innoeuousness, liarmlessiuss ; 
as if Irom a L. iiinocuitalcm *, from m- 
n o c u u s . 

Innombrable, adj. innumerable ; from L. 
i nn rimer ab 1 li s. 

Innomin^. adj. unnamed See riomrner. 

Innovateur, sm. an innovator. See mno- 
ver. 


Innovation, </. an innovation ; from L, 
imiovationem. 

Innovor, i/;z. to innovate; from L. iiino- 
vare, 

IllOCCUp^. adj unoccu[)icd. Sec occupr 
f In-octavo, .^m. an octavo (volume); 
tlie L. in and octavo. 

Inoculateur, sm. an moculator ; from L. 

1 nO( ulatorein. 

Inoculation, sf. inoculation; from L. ino- 
c u 1 a 1 1 o n c m . 

Inoculcr, va to inoculate, ingraft ; from L. 

1 no( 11 Lire. 

Inodore, adj. inodorous, scentless; from L. 

I riodortis. 

Inotfonsif. adj. inolfcnsive. See off naf. 
Inondation, f. an immdation ; fioai L. 
inundationcm. 

Inoildcr, i/n. to inundate; from L, iiuin* 
da I c. 

Inoi)in6, adj. uncxpcctcil ; from L. iiiopi- 

II itus. Foi -atus -.-J see § 201. 
Inopportun, adj. moppoitune ; from L. 

inopport n iius. 

Inopportunite, / unseasonablcncss; from 
L, inopportunitatcni'^. For -tatem -- 
-!(' see ^ 2 go, 

Inorganique, adj inorganic. See organ- 

vine 

InOLli adj. unheard-of. Sec nu'ir. 

|- In-pace, adv. m peace; tlie L. in and 
pace. 

j- In-partlbus, adv. in p.irtibus, among 
tlie lie.itben; the L. in parLibus (infide- 
1 ium). 

j'In-petto, adv. inwardly; tlie It. tu 
pe'lo. ptoperly in the heait. 
fln-quartO, sm. quaito; the L. in and 
quarto. 

Inqviiet, adj, uiupict, restless ; fiom L. 111- 
quietus. 

Inquieter, vn. to disejuict ; from L. m- 
q u 1 eta rc. — Dcr. uv/nit /ant. 

Inquietude, f. imeasme.ss; from L. in- 
quietudincm. 

Inquisiteur, stn. an inquisitor; fiotn L. 
iiiquisitorem. Its doublet is enqneteur, 
q. V. — Der. ifiqidsitorlA. 

Inquisition, sf. mquisitiou; from L. in- 
q u 1 s 1 1 1 o n e m . 

Insaisissable, adj, that cannot be seized 
or foiced, of persons; thence, in juiiq)iu- 
dcnce, that cannot be subject to seism ; 
lastiv, figuratively, that cannot be undei stood 
or discerned. See saistr. 

Insalubre, adj, unhealihful ; from L. in- 
salubris. 
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Insalllbrite. nnlRMlihrnlne';'; ; froiu L. 
i n s a lu b r 1 1 .1 1 c in b or -tatein — -/c’ sec 

§ 2’0. 

Insatiability,/. nisali.iMeiu'^s; from L in- 
saliabilil.itein Foi -tiitem - -^^ec§ 233 . 
Insatiable, (ulj. ins.itiablc ; from L. iiisa- 

tiabihs. 

Inscription, /. an instiiption ; from L. 
insci iptioncin 

Inscrire, 7'a. to msmbo; from L. inscri- 
bcie. For -ibere - -tn\ see /crire 
Inscrutable, adj. invcrnt.ible (propirly a 
tlicold 'K .il lenn) ; fo'm L. i nscnitabil is. 
Insecte. an nis(.ct ; frnm b. msec turn 
f In-seize, ibmo. (book); Itmn L. 
in and Fi . ize, 

Insensy, adj. m'^ensate, foolisli ; froJii F. 

insensatiis. I c^r-atus -e «;ec § 201. 
Insensibility, /. inscns.bdily ; from L 
inscnsibilitatcm*. For-tateiii - -(i see 
§ 250.^ 

Insensible, adj. insensible; from L. in- 

s c Ti s i b i 1 1 s . 

Insyparable, adj. inseparable ; from L. 
msepara bilis 

Insyrer, va. to insert; from L. insercrc. 
Insertion, ./. insertion; tiom L. insci- 

llOIICMll. 

InsidieUX, adj. insidious ; from Ty. insidi- 
osns. For -o.su.s - -ev/jc •-ee § 22(). 
Insigne, ailj. distmgui.shed; tiom L. in- 
signis, 

Insigne, sm. a badge ; from L. insigne. 

Its doublet IS ew^eigne, q, v. 
Insigniliant, adj. invignilicant. See s/V- 
rnfier — Ider indgmjintu e. 

Insinuation, s/. iiismuation ; from L. in- 
sinuationcrn. 

Insinuer, va. to insinuate ; from L. insin- 
u ,i r e . 

Insipide, adj. Insipid; from L. insipidus. 
— Dcr. uidpid\\(‘. 

Insistance, ./. insistence, persistence. See 
irisisfer. 

Insister, va. to 1 ist ; from L, insisteie. 
— Dcr. i//.o's/ance. 

Insociable, adj. unsociable; from L. inso 
c i ab 1 1 i s — D< r. in-'Ociahtl\i{'.. 

Insolation, s/. cxi’osure to the sun; from 
L. i nsolationem *, 

Insolence,/, insolence; fromL. insolentia. 
Insolent, adj. insolent; from L. i nsolcntem . 
Insolite, adj. unwonted ; from L. insolitiis 
Insolubility, / insolubility ; from L. in- 
solub i I itatem For-tatem sec § 230. 
Insoluble, adj. insoluble; from L. insolu- 
bilis. 


Insolvable, adj. insolvent. See ^nlva'Ie. 
— Dcr. iti\olvtd>il\\v. 

Insomnio, /. skapUssness ; from L. in- 
soiniii .1. 

Insouciant, adj. heealless. Stc saucier. — 
Dcr. in'^oinianci-. 

Insoumis, adj. unsubdiud. Ste so//- 
meUre. 

Insoutenable. adj. iiuklcusiMc. Sec sou- 

ft'thddf. 

Inspector, va toin^^ect; fiom L. i^^pcc- 
t.irc 

Inspecteur, s;/i. an insj ector; funn L. in- 
spect orem. 

Inspection, /. inspection; from ly. in- 
spect 1 oiuin. 

Ilispiratciir, sm. an inspire r ; from F. i li- 
sp ir.i to rent 

Inspiration, /. iuspiratio-i ; fiom F. in- 
s])u at lonem. 

Inspirer. va. to inspuc ; from F. inspir.i rc. 

Instability, / instability; tnmi F. insta- 
bi hi at cm, Fm -tatoin^- t< see 23 

Installer, va. to mstal. Sec sra///^. - Dcr. 
///''/o//.iiion. 

Instance, /, care, solicitude, solicitation; 
fK'iii F instantia. 

Instant, cw ,m mst mt. adj. presMi'g ; from 
F, instantcMii --- Der. vvtaul.iwa 

■f Instar (^fl F) adv. Ike ; tlie Ncord is also 
nsc'd .i.s a sm. in sense ot lesemblaiiee ; the 
F. instar. 

Instauration, / .m instanration , fiom L. 
inst.iu rat lone m. 

Instigateur, an instig.itor; fiom F. 

1 nstigaf orem. 

Instigation, /.instigation; fu»m F. incti- 
g It I one III. 

Instiguer, t'd. to instigate; from F. insti- 

Instillation, sf. instd'ation; from F. in- 
stil Fit 10 11 cm 

Instiller, 7'(/. to instil, Ft fill drop by tlrop ; 
trom F. 1 nstill.i 1 c. 

Instinct ^m. instinct; from F. instinclus. 
• — Dei. vi'-^fitictxi. 

Instinctif, n<lj. iiistmftivc. Si 0 ins/iric/. 

Instituer, va. to institute; from F. insti- 
tuere. 

Institut, sm. an institution, institute ; from 
F in^iitiitum. 

Instituteur, sm. a te.iche r, master ; from 
F. inj,litiitoreni. 

Institution, ./. institution; from F. insti- 
tulioncm. 

Instructeur, sm. an instructor; from F. 
iiistructorcm. 
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Instructif, nr/; in^tiuctivc ; from L. in- Intellectuel, adj. intellectual; from 


stnn (ler. trom lubtrucrc. 

Instruction, '■/. insUiK tion ; Irorn L. iii- 
stnirlioiieni (so uskI iu A'liobnis’i. 
Instruire, va. to mstiuct ; Irom L. in- 
strucre. 


Intelligence, /. intelligence; from L. in- 
telli geiUi.i. 

Intelligent, n<//. intelligent; fioiii L. inlel- 
I lige.iicm. 


Instrument, an instrument ; from 1>. Intelligible, fulj. intelligible ; from L. in- 
uistrumc iitiim.— Der. instrument^], in- ^ telligibilis. 

s/n/mc;//ci. 'Intemperance, s/ intemperance ; from L. 

Instrumentation, instrumentation (in I intemperantia. 

MnsiO. ^Miin^tnnn liter. ' Intemp6rant ad], intemperate; from L. 

Instrumenter, i-n tf> diaw denk, etc , to ! nilemperantcm. 

comprise iiisti ninenial music. See insiru- IntoillIJere, r/(//. intemperate; from L. in- 
ment. — \)cv. instnimeuf.ilum. j tcm}>cratus i'or atus -r' see § 201. 

Insil (Ulv. m nniormre. See snvoir. ' Intomperie, -/. nidemLiicy (of weather); 

Insubordination, s/. insuboidniation. See | fiom L intemperies 


uhordiieition. 

Insubordonn^, adj insubordinate. Sec 
^ult'inlonner. 

Insuffisance, /. m'^nnieiency ; from L. in- 
sult icicutia. 

InsufFlsant, udj. insuflKient; from L. in- 
Mitltciente m. 

Insufflation, /. lI\Utl ) insutltnion ; fiom 
L, in'^ulllationem. 

Insufller, va to mspue, bicalhe into; from 
L nisnfflaie 

Insultlire, (/(// msular; fiom L. insularis. 
Insultant, adj. insulting; fiom L. lusul- 
tantem. 

Insulte, sf. an insult; from L. insultus. 
Insulter, rn to msnlt , Irom I. lUsultarc. 
Insupportable, adj. insupportable. See 

S)if I'JI Uihle. 

Insurgents, pi insurgents (not used m 
singular). See mo/rgiT. 

Insurger (S'). Vpr. to revolt; fiom L. in- 
snigerc. — bet. tnsuri^i (weak paitic. 
sub'i ). 

Insurmontable, adj. msnrmount.ible. bee 

.svniKinter. 

Insurrection. an insmrection ; Irom b. 

insuireelionem I>er. insurrecfinnuel 
Intact, adj intact ; from L. intu tus. 
Intarissable, adj imlanmg See tanr. 
Integral, <ulj. integral ; trom L. integralis. 
jdj. that winch goes t« 


! Intempestif, adj nnscasonable, untimely; 
fiom L. intcmpesf ivns 
Intendant, sm a -U{)eimten(lent, manager; 
fimn L iiiteu<leiitem. Its doublet is t'ii~ 
tendant. q v — Dct. in'enilaiue. 

Intense, adj. intense; from L. intensus. 
— 'd)tr. /;;/t/fsite. 

Intenter, va. to enter (an action), begm a 
suit ; tiom L. intcntarc. 

Intention, ■/. an mtuumn ; froHi L. iuten- 
tionem. -Dir. iutenfionui', intentiom'iL]. 

Intercalaire, adj, mteiealary; from L. in- 
terc.ilaris 

Intercalation. interca'ation ; from L. 
intercal ationcm. 

Intercaler, va. to intercalate ; fiom L. iii- 
teri alarc. 

Interceder, va. to intercede; from b. in- 
tercedeie. 

Intorceptcr, va. to intcicept; from L. 
intcri eptare *, compJ. ot inter and 


captarc. ^ ex 

Interception, -/.an intirccption ; trom L. 


from b. 


interi cptioncm. 

Intercesscur, sm. an intercessor ; 
inlcrcessorcm. 

Intercession, an intercession ; trom L. 
intcrecssionem. 

Intercurrent, adj, intcrcurreiit ; irom L. 

..s. ! inteiciirrcntem. , . 

I.ike , Interdiction, an i itei diction, prohibition ; 
fiom b interdictionem. 


Integrant, . 

.Vlmlo ; iron. I.. ^ . f,„,„ L. i„,e,- 


IntSgre, tr./; wImIl ; Irom L. integer, 
(loiil.k-t I. I'l'ifr. <]. V. 

Integrcr. va. (M.ith.i lo n-estal.lifh, 

,.,,,10 ; 1101,1 1- ,iitegr.irc.-Der. inKgr- 

ation. 

Int6grit6, sf. inugiity; liom C- mtegri- 

,, 1,0 111 I'or-ti,tein = -k^ec § tgo. 

Intellect, .on. mlrllccl ; Iron, L. intcl- 
lectus. 


I diccre. 

intc- j Interdit, sm, an interdict; from L. inter- 
! dictum. For ct ^cc § 168. ^ 

i Inter ess ant, adj. inteicsting. See mtei- 
esser. 


Interesser, va. to interest; from L. inter- 
interest; originally the m- 


essc. 

Int6rct, 
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demnity payable by law for damage done, 
thence by a cliaui^e of sense, the accom- 
modation-prite tor a loan, inlticst (m 
modern liiiKs) foinieily interest^ fioiu L 
interest (v. iiiipers.). For es — d see § 
I4S. 

Interfolier, va. to interleave (a book) ; 
from L. inter and folium. 

Interieur, odj. interior ; irom L. iuterio- 
rem. 

Interim, ^m. an inti rim; from L. interim. 

— Her interini'wxxt. 

Interjection, s/. an interjection; from L. 
interjcctioncm. 

Interjeter, t'a. to interpose ; from L. inter- 
jectarc*, compd. of inter and jeitare. 
which IS der. Irom jectum. hor ct-^/ see 
§ 16S 

Interligne, ^m. a space between lines, then, 
reticence ; printer’s leading ; from L. 
inter and Fr. U^ne. — Dcr. mtcrli<*nti. 

Interlineaire, Cidj. interlinear; liom L. 
inter and linearis'^ (^fiom linca). 

Intorlocutcur, ^m. an mterlocutoi ; from 
L. interlocutorcm *, from iaterlo.jui. 
See imerlnjpter. 

Interlocution, /. interlocution; from L, 
i n t e 1 1 o c u t i o n c 111 . 

'flu terloper, i>m. an interloper; from 
Kngl. in(erloftr, used properly of an un- 
authorised merchant-ship tralliiking m in- 
iringcnieiit of some commeicial coiucssion; 
the Word comes oiiginally trom Du. /oo/ir, 
a riiimer, and was used of the ships wlvch 
infringed the lights ol the Dutch and Kng- 
hsh Fast India Companies. 

Interloquer, r/«. to awaul an interlocutory 
in a law-case, hence gmeially to nonplus, 
inteirnpt; fiom L. interloqui. 

Interui^cle, s;/i. an interlude ; trom L. in- 
ter med 1 us. — Der. i//^er//j<Wi.urc. 

Intermediaire, adj. intei mediate. See 
intennede. 

Intermediat, adj. intermediate ; see inter- 
nude. 

Interminable, adj. interminabic ; from L 
iiitcrminabilis. 

Intermission, intermission ; from L. 
intermissioneiii. 

Intermittence, s/, intermission. See in- 
ttrrnilfenf. 

Intermittent, adj. intermittent; from L. 
iritermitlentem . — Der. infertndtence. 

Interne, adj. internal ; from L. internus. 
— Der. inteniQX, internat.. 

Internonce, sm. an envoy; fiom L. iiuer- 
nuucius. 


InteriJellation, s/. a summons, call for 
a leply, (lucslion; fiom L. interpellatio- 
nem. 

Interpellor, vn. to summon, put a qiics- 
tiiMi ; Irom L. intei pell 11 c. 

Interpolation, >/. inieij>oiatiuii ; fiom L. 
interpolalioiiem. 

Interpolor, va. to interjiolatc ; fiom L. 

I nts I p«,la re. 

Interi^oser, vn. to intefjiose ; from L. 
lilt Cl and poser. Its duublet is c/i/re- 
jfuer, <]. V. 

Interposition. <f. interpoMtion ; from L. 
inteipo.sitioncin. 

Interprctatif. adj. interpulative ; fioin L, 
interpretati vus, liuin inierjiretar 1. 
Sec* in'trpn ter. 

Interi)retation, s/". interpretation ; trom 
k iiitei [)i ctationem. 

Intcriir^te, 'W an inttiprelir; fiom L 
1 nterpretem. 

lnterX')retor, va. to inteijnel; from L. in- 
tei pretari. 

Interr^gne, .sm. an intern gnum ; from L. 
Intel regiuim. 

Interrogant. n(//. asking ipustioiis; Irom 
L I nt e I rog.i ntc m, 

Interrogateur, <vi. .an inteirogator ; from 
1 ^. intei rog tlorein. 

IntclTOgatif, ndj. mtenogalive ; fiom L. 
iiiterrogativus. 

Interrogation, an intrrrogition; from 
h. Intel rogalionem 

Interrogatuiro, ^heg.ilt an examina- 
tion. Irom L. 1 11 1 e 1 1 o g,i t o r 1 u s 

Interrogor, vn. to micuog.ite ; from L, 
iiUci 1 ogare. 

Interroi, sm. an Iiitcirix ( 1 term of Roman 
history) ; the title home hy the An hl^slioj) 

1 rnnate ol i’oscn nuiing the vacancy of the 
Fohsh throne. 

Interrompre, va. to iutenupt; from L. 
intci runqicre. 

Interrupteiir, sm. an interrigiter ; froniL. 
nUerrufilorem. 

Interruption, ^f. an intenujition ; trom L. 

interrupt I one m 

Intersection, ■y. an intersection ; from L. 

I ntcrsectionem. 

Interstice, .sm. an interstice ; from L. in- 
icrstitium. 

Inter valle.sm. an interval; from L. inter- 
val I u m . 

Intervenir, vn. to intei vene ; from L. in- 
t erven ire. 

Intervention, s/. intervention; from L. 
mterveiuionein. 
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Interversion, s/. inversion; from L. in- 
lerversionem. 

Intcrvertir, va. to invtrt ; from L. inter- 
vertere. 

Intestat, adj. intestate; from L. intestatus. 

IntesLin, adj. intestine; from L. intcsti- 
iius. 

Intestin, sm. an intestine; from L. intes- 
tinnni.— Der. inles/in.il. 

Intimation, s/ an intimation, notice ; from 
L intiin.itioncm. 

Intinie, adj intimate; from L. intiinus. 

- — Der. intnmXVi, 

Intimer, va. to intimate; from L. iati- 
mare. 

Iritimider, va. to intimidate. Si^^itlmide. 

Intituler, va. to entitle, name; from L. 
intitularc. 

Intolerable, adj, intolerable; from L. in- 
tolerabilis. 

Intolerance, </. intolerance; from L. in- 
tolcra ntia. 

Intolerant, adj intokr.int; from L. in- 
tolcrantcrii — Dt r, r/z/o/mm/isme. 

Intonation, <-/. an intonation; from L 
iiitonationem*, der. (rom intonarc. 

Intraeluisible, adj. unlianslateablc. See 
tyadiiire 

Intraitable, adj. intractable. See trailer. 
t Intransigeant, adj. who does not 

dialler, refuses all terms; a modern }tolitical ^ 
teim used of the iiKire extumc Left in j 
French party-life, and mtiod. from the Sp. 
tfitranarrenfes 26), 

Intransitif, adj. intransitive; fi()m L. in- 
transitivus. 

Intrepide, m// intrepid; from L. iatrepi- 
diis — Der inin'f'tdiU'. 

i'Intriglie, /. an intrigue; introd. in 
16th cent, from It. — Dt i. //nO /g.mt, 
irifnijucT (with its ob.s. doublet tritni:;tier). 

Intrinsdquo, adj. intrinsic ; Irom L. in- 
tri nsccus. 

Introdlicteur, .sm. an introducer; from L. 
introdiictorem. 

Introduction, .s/. an introduction ; from 
L. introdue tioncm. 

Introduire, va. to introduce ; from L. iii- 
troducere. For letter-changes see condinre. 

Introit, Am. an entrance, mtroit ; Irom L. 
introitus. 

Intromission, a/, intromission ; from L. 

intromissionem *, der. from introviis'^us. 

Introniser, va. to enthrone; from L. in- 
t h r o n i z a r e Der. intronisAixow. 

Introuvable, adj. undiscoverable. See 
trouver. 


Intrus, adj. intruded, sm. an intruder ; from 
L. intrusus. — Dci. hilrusxon. 

Intuitif, adj. intuitive; fiom L. intuiti- 
vus"*", dcr. from intueri. 

Intuition, sf. an intuition; from L. intui- 
tion em *. 

Intumescence, .s/. a sw^elling, intumes- 
cence; frimi L. inturncsceutia*, der. 
from intumesf ere. 

Intussusception, sf. (Physiol.) intus-sus- 
teption ; fiom L. intus and susceptio- 
n e m . 

Inusit6, adj. unused; from L. inusitatus. 
For -atus---e sec § 20i. 

Inutile, adj. useless; Irom L. inutilis. 

Inutility, f inutility; from L. inutilita- 
tem. lor -tatera — -/J see § 230. 

Invaincu, adj. uiKonqneicd. See vaincii. 

Invalide, adj. weak, invalid ; from L. in- 
validiis. Dcr. invalider, invalidity. 

Invariabilite, sf. invariability. Sec in- 

vanahle. 

Invariable, adj. invaiuble. variable. 
— Der. mvanahihty 

Invasion, sf. an invasion; from L. inva- 
si onein. 

Invective, sf. an invective ; from L. in- 
ve( tiva, from invcctivus. — Dcr. invec- 
tivyx. 

Invendablo, adj un''aleablc. See vendable. 

Ilivendu, adj. unsedd. S^e vendii. 

Inveiltaire, sm. an inventory ; from L. 
invent arium. — Der. inventurmx. 

Inventer, va. to invent; lioni L. inven- 
tare-^, lioin invcnturn, supine of inveii- 
ire. — Dcr inventii. 

Inventeur, sm. an inventor; from L. in- 
ventor em. 

Invention, sf. invention; from L. inven- 
tionem. 

Inventorier, va, to inventory. See in- 
ven tatre. 

Inverse, adj. inverse; from L. inversus. 
Its doublet IS envers, q. v. 

Inversion, sf. an inversion ; from L. inver- 
sioneni. 

Invertebr6, adj. invertebrate. Seevertehre. 

Investigateur, .sm. an investigator ; from 
L. invcstig.itorem. 

Investigation, sf. an investigation; from 
L. investigationem. 

Investir. va. to invest; from L. investire. 
— Der. mx/fs/iv.scnicnt, invesl'xtixve. 

Invoterer (S’), vpr. to become inveterate; 
from L inveterare. 

Invincible, adj, invincible; from L. iu- 
vincibilis. 
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Inviolable, adj. inviol.iWo ; from L. iii- 

viol.ibilis. — Dff invi<>liibd\U\ , 

Invieibilito, -J. in\ ability ; from L. in- j 
visibilitatcni. I'or -tatoiii — -/e ite 
§ 2 .^ 0 . 

Invisible, adj. invisible; fioui L. invisi- 
bi lis. 

Invitation. /. an invit.ition; from L. iii- 
vit.Uioncin. 

Invitatoire, ailj. invlt.itory; from L. in- 
VI la ton us. 

Inviter va to invite ; from L invitarc. 

Invocation, sf. an invocation ; trom L. 
iiivoc itionein. 

Involontaire, adj. involuntaiy; fiom L. 

I n V o 1 u n l a n 11 -s 

Involucre, ‘^Vi. an envelope; from 

L. involucriim. 

Involution, .s/. involution ; from L. in- 
volntionem 

Invoquer, va. to invoke; from L. in- 
V o c a r e . 

Invraisemblable, adj. improbable. See 

vriii^evddaUf 

Invraisemblance, improbability. See 

Invulnerable, adj. invulnerable; from I., 
invulncrabilis. 

lode, (C'hun ) iodine; from (Ir Idv^ris 

lonique, adj. Jon c; from L. ionic us. 

'I'lota, sm, iota; the Gr. rwra. — Der. io>a- 
cisme. 

tipecacuana, sm. (Med ) ipecacuanha, 
‘the roadside siek-making plant;’ of lira- 
z ban origin, scl § 32. I'iie rejot was biouejit 
into Kiirofic at the end of the 17th ccntiny. 

Irascible, adj. irascible; fioin L. irasci 
bills. 

Ire, .s/. anger, ire; from L ira. 

Iris, .sm. an ins; from I,. Iris, Goddess of 
the rainbow, then, the 1 imbow itself. I’lie 
word lias otlur uses, as tlm iris ot the eye, 
SO called because ot the colours of th.it 
membiaiic; the ins of botany, from the 
blue colour ot tlie plant. — Dcr, ir/se. 

Ironio, .s/. irony; hum L. iroiiia. — Dcr, 
O'o;nqne 

Irradiation, sf. irradiation. See irradier 

Irradier, tn. to irradiate; from L. irra- 
diare — Der. fmn//ation. 

Irrachotable, adj tliat raimot be re- 
deemed ; trom in and rachetahle, liom 
rnchefpr. q. v. 

Irraisonnable, adj, unreasonable. Sec 

rnisduiKihle. 

Irrationnel, adj. 1rration.1l; from L. irra- 
tionalis. 


Irroconciliable, adj. irreconcilable. See 
n concilier. 

Irrecusable, m//. unexceptionable; horn 
L, irrec usabilis. 

Irreductible, adj. irreducible; a ^ciciililic 
term. See rnluirc. — Dcr. irrt'duLlihdWr. 
Irrelleehi, adj. that on winch one has not 
reflected ; then of [ler'-oiis inconsiderate, 
thoughtless See rtjh'chir. 

Irreliexion, thoughtlessness. See ri- 

jit'xiutt. 

Irreformable adj. (as a Iavv-term\ tliat 

cannot be rtcoiisuh red (ot a judgment, 
eic.); generally, mcapahle cjf retorm.tlion ; 
from irrelorin.ibilis. 

Irrefragable, adj. nu tragable; from L. 
irieti .ig.i bills 

Irregularity, s/ irrcgnl.iiity. See ri'gida- 

) lie. 

Irregulier, m/; irregular. See rgg-icZ/er. 
Irreligieux. nc// wieh'gions; liom L. irre- 
ligiosns. lor -osus -lux siit § 22() 
Irreligion, .«/. irrehgion; hom L. irreli- 
gionem. 

Irremediable, ndj. irreiiudiable ; from L. 
in einediabi lis. 

Irremissible. adj. irreniis>iblc ; horn L. 
1 rreni issi bi 1 1 s 

Irrepartible, adj. irrcp.ir ible ; from L. 
lire)) ir.ibilis. 

Irreprehertsible, ndj. irrcprelieuMbie ; 

liom J. irrcpreheiisibilis 
Irreprochable, adj. umepioachable. Sec 

n'Jncher. 

Irresistible, adj. irresistible; from L. ir- 
rcsistibilis"^. 

Irresolu. adj. irresolute. See rc'so/;/. 
Irresolution, irresolution. See rrsfjlu- 

tlOfl. 

Irrespectueux, ndj. disreq)ertlnl. Sec 
re'^l ec'uet.x, 

Irretractable, adj. th.it c.mnot be with- 
drawn ; trom ]>. irrctractabilis. 
Irreverence, sf, iireveience ; liom L, irre- 
V e r e n 1 1 a . 

Irreverent, adj. irreverent; from L. irre- 
verentem . 

Irrevocable, adj. iirevocable ; from L. 

irrevoi abilis.— l)i r. irr' V'>cahil\U'. 
Irrigation, .</. irng.ilion; tiom L. irriga- 
tion em. 

Irritability, sf. irritability; from I. irri- 
tabilititem. For -talem - -/'e see § 230. 
Irritable, adj. imt.ib’e; trom L. irritabi- 

I 

j Irritation, s/. irritation ; from L. irrila- 
I tionciu. 
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Irritor. va. to Irritate; from T,. irritare. 

Irruption, i/. an ninpiion ; troia L. ir- 

ruptioiicni. 

ISA U I'll /Lie, s/e a yi-llowish wliite ; a word 
of In^t. oiigiii (§ 33), lioin the 1< gciul of 
the vow ot the AielHiurluss Isabdlc, at the 
suL'c of 0'^tcll(l (1601-1604') that slu would 
not change her linen till her hnshand Albrct 
had rediie'eil ilie town : the word is ap- 
plied to yellow rilibons, and Imrses. 

Islamisme. sm Mohannnedannin ; fioni 
the Ar. 30). 

Isoc^le, otlj i^oseues; for from Gr. 

laofTKfXrj^, coin)). ol oms and rr/rfAos. 

Isochrone, le/y. I'^oi hronons ; from Gr. 
— l)cr tsoe/o‘o;roine 

Isolation '/isGition, See /Wi/^r. 

Isoloinent, soi, isolation, lomhness. Ste 

'Ilsolor, vn to iLolate, drtarh ; infrod. in 
ibihcint tioin It. cso/or^ — Der. rso/ement, 
ro;/atii)!i, tso/oir. 

IS^IL sjinini:: Imm p. p, of O Fr. /LoV, wh'cli 
Irom L. cxire l')r x '>s see § 150; tor 
e I see § 5<). 'Dei. {[Mrtic. buhst.j. 

IS^LF, .Ill issue. See rss//. 


Isthme. sm. an isthmus; from h. isthmus. 

Italique, ndj. italic ; fiom L. italiciis. A 
Word of fiistoric origin (§ .^3), the typo- 
graphical Utters called italics having been 
introduced at Venice by Aldus Manutms. 

i' It GUI, adj. moreover; the L. item. 

Iteratif, adj. iterative; from L. ilcra- 
li viis 

Itineraire. sm. an itinerary; from L, itin- 
ci ,1 rins 

IVOIRK, vm, ivory; from L. eboreus For 
6borcus — eboriiis see Hivt. (jiaiii. p 66; 
for ori — oir, by atlrac lion of the i see § 84 ; 
foi o ^ i sec ^ .^8 ; for b - i' S( e § 1 1 3, 

IVKAIK, yf. (hot ) tares, <hirnel ; from L. 
ebnaca, der. from ebrius ; by reason of 
the (liiinkciniess, or ralhei the torpor, 
r.aiseil by it. For ebri- rr/v- see tvre ; 
loi -aca = -mc and tor loss ot c see ami ; 
foi a - ai ^(.c ^ 54. 

IVKK. ad;, dnmkui ; fuini L. ebrius. hor 
e t .sec § for h -v see § 1 1 3. — Dcr, 
/i7’rs'-e. eiuccer, u/rogne. 

1 VRKS>K, dtunkemt<ss Sec ivre. 

IVROGNK, a diiiiikard. bee ivre. — Dcr. 
wra^netie. 


J 


jA adj. alrendv ; from T,. jam For loss of 
linal lit, alu.idt gone m pojnilai L.it . '■ce 
III iii-ci ip’ions iiinU r the Km(>ire, ‘•ueh words 
as (’orsK .1 loi Cor SI ram v 1 ro t-»r v 1 1 nm, 
nrl>e loi urbem, etc.— Der. deya, ;<idis, 
ynmais, 

jALLF, SOI a cross groove. Oiigin unknown. 
D' r, /(F'/er. 

jAlU)’r, s/)/ a pouch (of birds'), shirt frill. 
Origin unknown.— Der. /nUo/er. 

JACASSKR.xvr to chatter like a jncque<i (son- 
brnptet ol a magpie^. Proper naims of men 
arc often applied to birds, as c. g pierrat to 
the spairow, 

JAClll'RF '/ fallow-land; former] v 

onychure, bom Low Lat. gascaria*, so 
med in medieval dodiments, as e g. ‘ Dnns- 
qimm.c eqinis. qm labor, at m terra eimdem 
Viliam, id est m gascarii.s,’ Irom a J 2 th- 
cent text. Ongm unknown. Gascaria 
becomes gaschure by sec § 126; 


and liy -aria = -fere, see § 198; then 
jachicre by loss ot v, see § 14^* 
see § 130. — Dcr.ync/orer. 

JACINTIIK, yf a hyacinth; from L. hya- 
cinthu.s. Ilya has Income jn by loss 
ot milial h, see § 134* 

^ TOI. 

Jacobin, sm. (1) a member of the order of 
S Doinmic, a JiC('bin liiar; so called frf)ni 
the chmch ot S. Jacipies at Pares, near 
whi<h their convent stood ; (2) a member 
of the laeobm club, so called from the 
street in winch it met; a woid of hist, 
origin (§ 33). 

Jaconas, i-m jaccict. Origin unknown. 

|A('(H>K, a coat, bee jnquette. 

jAC/Ql'KRlF, sf. jacquerie, insurrection of 
peasantry; tiom the name Jacques, sou- 
briquet of the revolted peasantry oi the 
i4tli century ; a word of hist origin (§ 33). 

Jactance, (/• hoaslmg; Irom L. jactantia. 
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Jaculatoire, ad], ejaculatory; from L. 
jaculatorius 

J ADK, >>m. (Mill.) i.ulc ; from Span, piedra de 
yjada,\.cAhc ‘'rom-stonc (Max Mullcr)(§26). 

JAi)lS, adv. of old. of yore; compd. of ja 
and dts. yd is from L. jam, q. v. ; r//s is 
from L. dies. For this combination with 
dies c[> tafidi'> (tarn and dies) and the 
obsolete founlis (totos dies). 

Jaguar, .w/o a jai:;iiai ; mtrod. from the 
colonies of South America, Sp jaguar or 
ja^nuira (§ 26). 

JAILLIR, to gush out ; a form of j(uUer*, 
fiom L. jaculare'*', in Isidore of Seville 
For regular coiitr. of jnculare into jac’lare 
see § 52, whence jndler bv c\ — d, sec 
§ 129. — Der. ;m//is'^ement, rcjailhr. 

JAIS, .sm. jet, black, amber; a very ill-formed 
v^ord, fiom L. gagates. jln/s was in O Fi 
jayef, in Walloon gitiife. Gagates losing 
its medial g (see § 131) becomes oyer by 
intercalating an euphonic y and by a-e 
(see § 54); gayet beemnes yny^’f K~J' 
See § 150. Up to this point the trans- 
formation is rigular; how ynye/ was de- 
graded into jaye then jai or j(u^ is not 
known. 

Jalap, sm. (Rot.) jalap; of hist, origin (see 
§ 33 ^» from the Me.Mcan town ot JaLipa, 
Sp, Xalapa, whence the plant was brought 
to Europe at the beginning ol the 1 7th cent. 

JALK, v/. a large bcwl. r[). I,. L. jalea^, 
a gallon. See janger — Der. gn/age, 

JALON, s;«. a stake, landmark. Oiigin un- 
known. — Der.yn/o;/ner, ja/o«ncur. 

JALOUSKR, va. to be jealous of See jaloux. 

JALOUSIE, sf. jealousy. See jaloux. 

JALOUX, adj. jealous; from L. zeloaiis. 
For e = a see amender ; for o = on sec § 8l 
and § 229 note 5 ; for z— J c\i. jujuhe from 
zizyphuin and § 152. — Der. yo/owser, 
jalouiic. 

JAMAIS, adv. ever. See jd and mais. Cp. 
also Hist. Gram. p. 157. 

JAMBE, sf. a leg; foiinei ly gamhe^ It. gamha, 
from L. gamba, lower part of the leg, as 
in Vegeiius, Ue Art. Veterin. lib. i. 36: 
*Post quod admonitus injuria, tollit altiiis 
crura, et in flexione geniculorum atqne 
gambarum molliter vehit.’ For g=y see 
§§ 130, 167. — Dir. javib,\g^, jambo\\ en- 
jamhitr, yamtiere, ;am6cttc, jainbe. 

JAMBON, sm. a ham. See jambe. — Der. 
yVzm&onneau. 

f Janissaire, sm. a janissary; of Oriental 
origin, Turk, jeni^cheri, new soldiers (§ 31). 

Jans^uiste, sm. a Jansenist ; of hist, origin 


(see § 33\ from lansenius, bishop of Ypres. 
— Der yn//w;o.sme. 

JANI'K, sj. lelloe (ofwhccK); fiom L. enm- 
itoin*, found in the Florentine GIo'i'<es. 
The origin of camitoni is unkiiown. Cilm- 
item, legularlv ( ontr . into cam’tern (sic 
§ 51), betoims jan'e by in — see § lOo, 
and by c g y. si e § 127. 

JANVIER, ."Wi January; lioin L, ianuarins. 
For -arms ---ler m e § 19S. For the con- 
sonifiiation of u into v cp. vidua, ; 

irXfvpti. f li'vrt' ; and alter a q. as sequere, 
suivre; aqua, < vc '. 'i'his ch.mge is loinid 
even m Lin retiiLs, who li.is genv.i tm 
genu i, tenvis for tenuis; so ahu in 
M< n»v. L.it. ('f the 6th cent., severe lor 
seijuere (seq’vere ). 

JAITEK, vu. to }elp. vapp (of little dogs, 
lo\es, etc); an oinMiialupi etic wnrd, sc e 
^ 34. — Der. yo/’/’cnu lit. 

Jaquo, sm a jacket; of hist nrgm (sec 
^ 33), from the tunc ot {\\r. Jiit jnt rie ; a 
gaiiiKiit much worn by the Jiujue', or 
levolted peasants ot the I4tti cent. — I Ur 
I ym/;/e:te. 

' JAOUK.MART, .sm a fiiMire whiih stnkis the 
I chimes of a iloik, i.n k, Oriipn niikiii’Wii. 
i Jaquette. s/ .a jacket. See jnque. 
JARDl.N, .sm. a garden; O. Fi, gardin. of 
Germ, origm, Goth, gari/n. cp f jei in, gor/eu 
(§ 20). I'oi gi=^y -ee § 130, Iwi t -- </ scr 
§ 1 1 7 — Dcr.ynrf6/ii, r, jardiH\{.‘\ ,j<vdiriAg ■. 
JARGON, .sm, jargon, used m 13th cent of 
chaileniig of bmls, from a L. root garg, 
coiiiiected U’llh gaiTire. — Der. jarg<,>i\\n. 
t Jarre, */ (l) a jar; CJ). Sj' jami, fiom 
l*as. jarr<dt (§ 30); {2) sm. tin long hairs 
on a fur or skin; orip'in unknown; (3) (in 
western Frame) a s.ind-hank. 

JARRET, sm. ham, hamstiing; fornnrlv 
garret, dim. of a lost radii al gam '*, loui A 
aho 111 Prov. gnrra; of CUItu. orig n, lin t. 
gdr (§ 19).^ For g-y see §§ 130, 167.— 
Dcr. jarre/il-xc. 

JARKETIERF, .s/. a p^aiter. See jnrrrf, 
JARS, sm. a gander. Origin unknown. 
tJaser, vu. to chatter, prattle; a modern 
woid, Irom Prov. ga^ar (§ 24), a word ot 
Germ, origin, Sc and. gnss/, a pratthr (§ 20). 
for g—j see § 130. — Di r, /loeur, yascne. 
tJasmin, .sm. jess.unmc; the Sp. yn.sm;;* 
(§ 26); a word ot Ai. origin, Ar. td^min. 
Jaspe, swz. jasper; fiom L. laspis (found in 
Pliny). — Der. ja^'cr, yns/ ure. 

JATTE, sf. a bowl; fornurly gatte, Sp. 
gahata, trom L. gabata, by regular contr. 
(see § 51) of gsibata to gab’ta, whence 
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frntfe, by bt - tt (§ ir)8). Gntte becomes' 
)at(e by ,if see §§ ip,o, 167 -jatte is a 
doublet ()1 ;o?/e, q. v Dci. ;ei//ee. 

JALK jI'/R, va. C) I' I. to ^.ui^e ; from 

L. L. gaugia-*', the st md.ird iiieasiiie of a 
vvine-cask ('omul in ,i il(,( unient a d 
po'b. ( ouiiected willi jalea^-, a gallon, — • 
jaus^c (verbal subst ), ;n/r;ea'-_e. 

JAUNK, a<lv. }tllow; formerly ^a///<?, fiom L. 
galbiinis. for r( gular contr. of gal- 
bums into galb’nus see § 51, vvlitme 
gulniis (S( e § j I q wliLiu e jiihu; (for = } 
§§ I fiOi 1^7), lastly (fer — 

5 ^?‘J) — . J(UiHii\\i\ j<iun\i, j(i>trns's{\ 

JAVARI', a (juittor (veterinary). Origin 
unknown. 

"tJaveline, y/! a javelin; introd. in l6tli 
rent. Iroin l\, i^iavrlinn i§ 25). 

JA\ I’.LLK, '■/. a sluaf; formerly ^avelle. It. 
g(nr//n, a liamilul of shoots or cars, from 
L. capolla‘, a handful, tioiii tl c same root 
as captilus. Capella becomes c^fivelle by 
p- i; (<,.(^. § III), and Q = (( (sre § 1 14) 
lastly itivclh' (fur »:~j see §§ igo, 167). — 
I)er unv/cr, ,(\vcL m, cn;ni''/< r. 

s;/; a lavelin, Oiigin imknown. 

JAVK'i', sin piteh-coal. See jais. 

Jl' ./’rT'' prnn. 1 ; in I Ith cint. ;t), m qth rent, 
to and fo, fiom I., ego. Ily regular loss ol 
medial g (sec § 131) ego heroines co, found 
in qth cent in the Strasbiir,q Oaths: ho 
salvtirni ct'sl mcon fradre Karin ■ * Ego 
salvabo crcistum memn fratrem Kirolnm.' 
Just as leoncin bceomes lion, co becomes 
to (set- § 37); it IS so found m the (>alh 
ot Kirl the bald, a, n 8q2: Ne io ne ncuh, 
lit. ‘ Nec ego lire iiec-nl us.’ According to 
the rule (''Ce ahrd^i'r) 10 was cnnson.iud 
inlojo, which, about the middle ot the 12th 
rent, was wiakemd into je, just as il 
O Fr. toims eo, lo are soltened into ce, le. 
See aho llisl, (ham. p. I TO. 

Jercilliaclo, a jeremiad; of hist origin, 

Jesuitc, sin. a JcMiit; or\^. Je^nisfe, from 
y<ai^; of lust, origin (§ 33k 
s see § I4S. — Der.y* s////iquc,_yes7///isme. 
JF/r, sm. a throw. Sm jeftr. 

JFTFR, va. to thiow, cast. It. gettarc, from 
L. jactaro For a — e “-ee § 54; for ct 
see § 16S— D< r. ;>/ (verbal subst.), 
jetl'r (partic. subst.), dfyV/tr, lojeter, sur- 
jtUir, jrfon. 

|hl()N, sm a counter, token. Sce /iVrr. 

*|Fl , '■fv. plav, sport, game. Prov.yor, from 
' h ’ joems. ^ Foi 0 - en ^re § 76 ; lor loss of 
final c see § 129. 'hire h. jocus, which is a 


later foim of the ancient diocus, is a I.atiii 
example of the tendency to pa^s fiom di to 
j, of winch jour Is a Fiench example ; see 

§ 1 ^ 9 - 

JFIJDI, sin. Thursday. It. giovedi, from L. 
Jovi.s dies, found in the Inscriptions. 
Jovi.s becomes by los.s of V (sec § I4I) 
and by o^eu, see §§ 76, lie;. Wc sec 
that this dciivalion is nght when we find 
that the Prov., reversing the order of the 
conqujun.ls, calls the day dtjous (dic.s 
jovis). 

JFRN (A), ndv. fasting; formerly from 
L. jequiiiis, by dropping the medial j, as is 
.ilso done in jcflne trom jej uniuiiijycit^rt’r 
from jejiinate; see § 139. 

JFUNK, yreung ; fiminorly jone, from L. 
juvenis. For regular contr, ot juvonis 
into jiiv’nis see § 51, hence by vn = 
n (see nlleger), and by u=:o, see § 90 ; jone 
becomes jeune by n^eu, see §§ 76, 90. — 
Her jcuiitssd, x.xjenmx. 

jrONE, sm. fasting, a fast; formerly gcu/ii?, 
from L. jejunmin. For letter changes 
see jeun. 

JFIJNER, to fast ; formerly /ri/ncr, fiom 
L jejunaro. Feir letter-ehanges see jenn. 
— D( I (Ujf liner, jeuiidwr. 

JOAlhLlER, .sm. a jeweller. See joyau.- 
— Dcr. /nadlcnc. 

f* Jockey, sm. a jock' y ; the Engl jocJccy 
(§ 2S1. its liet IS jacqnit. 

Jocrisso, sm. a nil} servant. Oiigin un- 
known. 

JOIE, ,</. toy; fiom T.. gaudia (ph of gau- 
dium treated as a sing. Ictn.') hy dropping 
medial d (see § 120), whence gau-ia, 
whuh becomes jnte by au = o, see § 107, 
and g =j, sec § 167. 

jOlNDRE, va. to jom; from L. jungero. 
For -iingere ’■mndre see niiidre. 

JOINT, sm. a joint; from L. junclus. For 
u oi see §91; for loss ul mtdial C see 
Hist. Oram, p. 82. — Der. jrjindc, juinl- 
oyer. 

JOINTURE,.-/ a joint; from L. jmictura. 
For \u\Q\i — oini see joint. 

JOLI, ndj. pretty; O. Vr. job f, fiom It. 
gtidivo ; and rp. OKI Uu. jedyf. — Der. 
;n//et, eiyo/zver, ;o//vete. 

JONC, sm. a rush; from L. juncus. For 
u=o see § 97. — Her. join her (foimcrly 
to strew with lushes, thou, by cxlcusieui, to 
cover with v<rdiire, lloweis, etc.), gonr/iet 
(originally a peg made of rushes). 

; JONChlEK, va. to strew, scatter. See jonc — 

' Dili, jonchec (paitic. subst.). 
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JONCIIET, sm. spillckiiis (a game). See 
jmc. 

Jonction, <f. a juiicllon; fioin L. junc- 
tioiK-m For u ^ o ''ec § 97. 

JONGFKR, vn. to juggle, ongiii.illy lo divert 
anyliow; fiom F. joculari For regular 
coiitr. into joc’lari see § \ wIkikc 

by iii^eition of ti, see conannlre, 
and by cl = gl i>ee aigle . — Dei. joiiglinc, 
yo/;gZenr. 

JONtU.FRlF, /. jugglery. See jowg/er. 

JoNGLKFR, sm. a juggler. See jo/ii^lfr. 

fjonquille, </. a jonquil; from Sp. 

juiujuilh) (§ 2C)). 

JOUAll Ll'R, vn. to play a little^ (at cards or 
on an insti unient) ; from jauer, q. v. with 
the de'i recatory diminutive -ciilhr. 

JOUr>ARHK, ■/ (^Rot.'i songreeii, Innisebek, 
fr(»m D Jovisj barba, found in Fnny. 
Jovia becomes jnu by loss ol v, sec § iqi, 
and by O - ou, sec § 76 The lt.lll.m^, le 
vcisiiig the parts of the compd. Jovis 
barba, call tlie plant Inuha di (riove. 

JOUE, '•/ a chetk , teimeilyyo'',origin illy/o(/r, 
It. g'o/(7, V\()v . fiom late k. gauta F 

a word found m medieval texts: ‘ llabuit 
paitein ( apitis St. Ranliolomae i,qn.ic m.ixilla 
scu faux, vel gauta viilgariler dicitur.’ 
Monum. Iren vi, Jun, pag, z(,S. (jiiotcd by 
Dncinge. ui; pi. 11, Gauta is coiitrd. liom 
gavaia, a form u.sed by I'nnodins, and this 
is .1 ir,iiis^)ini itimi of gabata, .1 [»oriinggM, 
in M.irlial. For the li.insilion fiom the 
Sense ol porringer to that ol elie.k, see 
^ IS :i doublet of /n/’/r, q. v. 

G.ibata iKcaiiic gav’ta (see § 51), then 
gauta (see aurme and § 141), wheiuc j<.e 
by loss of t (see § 117), by au - o (see § 
107), and g=y (sec § 167). (). !•>. yoe 

becomes yove by o~oif, § 76.-— lid 
jordTlu (there aic no data to show the 
relation bawcen this word and the ]ii- 
niitive gabata. The teimmation, -J/lu, m 
quite iiiegul.ir). 

JOlTiR, va. to play. Prov. from L. 

jocari, by ngul.ir lo.ss of me-dial c, set 
§ I 29 ; and 0=^011. sec § 76.- — Der, yo//eur. 

JOUET, a pl.iytlinig, toy; dim of jeu, 
q. V.; notice also the curious change of the 
diphthong from eu to on, the word being 
aiiccled almost as much by the vb.jouer as 
by the sin. jeu. 

JOlhl'LU, culj. chubby, fat-checked. See 
joiie 

JOUCi, sni. a \oke; from L. jugum. For 

U = oil see § 90, 

JODIR, vn. to enjoy ; formerly joir. Prov. 


<rauiln% from E gatidcro. For gautlore 
--gaucliro See (icuoinplir. Gaudiro loses 
its medial d, sec § 120. whem c yore. For 
g St e §§ 1^*7 « § ^'^ 7 - 

y<Hr becermes jomr by o- on, see § 76, 
yniur IS a doublet ol ^d/nitr. q.v— Der. 
yf)//ixs.int (whence jnui'^'^dntr), ii'yin/zr, 

]Ol'R, dii. a d.tv; foinieily /nr, originally 
jont, It. oiorno. from L. diunius, pio- 
peily diiinial, d.iilv. thin in how^ hat. the 
Kngth of time lalletla day. Diurnuscoii- 
sonifus dl into y (sei- § Ilq), and makes 
U o (Sec § 97), wlicnie- jornuH. toliiid 
tor diiu’uu.s in Caiolingi.in dot unient\ e g. 
in a C'ImiIuI.u v of A.n, Siyb * Donamns 
ct’.im iii.iiicijM.i his nomiiiihiis . . . sub co 
ceiisn, lit mast uh denaiiO'' .j. de eapile aiiiiis 
SMiguhs, sinuil et jornos 2 nisi lediliis 
teirae leiicnit.’ yornus piodniis (). Fi. 
j<,rn, whence jor ('ce diAnur), whence 
modern tt)im /mr (see § S 9 ) y<'>f‘>' uj 

a doublet ol t/;/,r/7C, {] v---I)et (IroinO.br, 
yor/r'l, the C) l''r. jnrnry (now y'O/n.ee, for 
o on see § FOl, .lyo/omer, se/'idmei. 

JgL'RNAL, s;/r. a |ouinal; bumfrlv yoivier/ 
(propi rly th it wlm h talo s plai <* d nl) ), lioiu 

I . . diurnale, wiitUn joriialo m Muov, 
doeuments, by ch.mge of diurii- into n ~ ; 
Sec jnur. ‘bimililci dono jornnl 's de 
teiia arabili,' is tound in an Sibo'eiit. 
C'hartulaiy. yomdlc pites (). In. jnriuil^ 
whitli be conies /(ttn'iud bv o — mg see 
§ N6 ynurndl is .1 I’oubK't of ihurudl^ 
(j V. — Del. jiiui /m/ie r, gn/<d'm/,^le‘. jnitrndl- 
isme 

JOURNAhlER, ddj. daily, v..ri.d>:e. Sec 
jonnidl. 

lOh'KNAhhSAIE, journahsm. Sec 'onnidl. 

JOrRNALISl'K, sin, .1 JtJllinallst bee jnur- 

Uiil. 

JOURNEE, '■/. a d.iv (from rI^ing to ustj ; 
tor the loim ition 01 tins su 111 X -et' se e § 201 . 
Se e }()ur 

JODd'E, v/ a joust. Seeymt/cr. 

Jt >LJ 1 1 R, vn. to joust, nil, toiiriu v ; fnrmeily 
j'disfir, or'gin.illy jnstir, Sp /n^ldr, liom 

J. . juxtaro % to diaw near, tlmnce to light 
hand to hand, m medieval hat., liom 
juxta. Juxtaro becomes ju.sfrr bv x ^ s^ 
see § 150; by u — ou, see § 90. whence 
jouter hy loss of s, see § 1 4H. ynuter is a 
doublet otym/^/tr.—Der.yo?//t’(veibalsubst ), 
yo/z/cMir. 

JflDVhNCE, s/. youili; as if fiom an ima- 
gined J,. juventiah For u-^o// see 
t) 90 ; tor -tia - -cc see § 2 24. 
JOUVENCEAU, s7». a young lad; formerly 
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joiivencfl, It. i^ioviuceUo, from L. juve- | 
iiicelUis; diin. of juvenis. Juveni- | 
collus, rcgul.itly cotitnl into juvcn’cfllus 
( § 52) iioviiul ill a (1()( unient <»i a d. 1 1 50 ), | 
Itccniiios jotwrnrd by ou, scr § ^0; 
tlicn j<:uveucrau bv el eau, sie § 282 
'I' Jovial, adj. juvial ; lioin It. giovale 

JOVAIJ, •sin. a jewel; formerly jo/e/, jVje/, 
\s'iueh IS a dim. ot joie, q.v., si> that the 
wold |)io}icily means a little < 1 ( lii^ht. 'Die 
late L. jocale found m (lueorv tif 
I ours, aii^w'i IS Ml on mil to the Fn iicli word, 
and is comiuoii 111 tlie stiise of a jew'el m 
mcdiLVMl Lat. docununls. tlnis, ‘ R('e;es 
. . . jocalia |>lunma m saiu fat ea lesi.ie 
ornameiilum tonliileiant,’ si\s Ini'ulplius, 
p. (S58. J'iicl becoiius /oyciu by 
see § 282 — Der. joa/Zliei ftiom O. Fr. 
70a/, ]oel). 

J( )V)',U\, ai//. jo\ ftil, joyous ; fiom I. gaud- 
ioMis. Gaudiosus loses its meei,il d 
(see § 1201, and biLones j'ythx by 
g--; (see § 167), by UU- o (see § 107), 
and by -osus ^ ysce § 22q\ — Dei. 
;ove»S(. t(''. 

Jubo. sin. a roodloft; of IilnI. onyin, see 
§ 33; so called because ot the liMiin be- 
ginning with the wolds ‘ Jube, doinuie, beiie- 
dicere,’ wbiili was foruieily chauled m that , 
\nul of the church. 

Jubilation, jubilation; from L. jubi- 

l.ilioncm, iou'ui 111 8t. Jerome. 

Jllbile, sin. ajubiUe; fioiii L. jubil leiis. 
JUClll'.R, vn. to roost, peicli. Uiiyii uii- 

kiiown. 1 )er. jiu'Jnnr, dfjt/chel 

Judaiqiie, adj. Judaical, Jewish; from L. 
indan ns. 

Jlidtuser, vn. to judaise ; from L. juda- 
1 Zai e, 

Judaisme, sm. Judaism; from L. juda- 
sinus. 

f Judas, sin Judas, a traitor; ofln.st. origin, 
H’e § 33 : the L. Judas. 

Judicature, s/. judicature; from L. judi- 
< at lira 

Judiciaire, adj. judicial; from L. jiulici- 
anus 

Judicieux, adj. judicious; from L. judi- 
ciosus For -oi^ua ^ ~t'ux see § 229. 
JUGi:, sin. a judge. Frov. 7///;’'^ iR gnulice, 
fioin L. judicem, by regular coiitr. (^sce 
§ i;0 at' judicein into jud’eem, whence 
jn'oe by clc -c^g; for loss of d sec Hist, 
(ham. p. 81 ; fur C-,;'" see §129. 

Jl CiKMFNT, s;/i judgment. S^ejnger. 
JUGKR, VLi. to judge; fre.m L. judicaro. 


For 3udicare=7’;/^r s^e jngc — Der. 
///geincnt, aei/r/ger. pny^^ger. 

Jugulaire, ufe//, jiigniar ; linm F jngiilum. 

jUlK, (tdj. Jewish, ‘■in. a Jew; lioin L. Ju- 
daeus. For ae-e sec § 10, g heme 
judeus ; tlien jiidius f^ce § 59), whence 
jnifhy attraetiou of i (see § 96), .ind final 
d^/(see § 122). — Der.yr/zz'ei .e. 

JUlLldsT, sm. Jiilv ; dim. eif L. julius (julv, 
at Rome), wlieiu e a dim. juliottus 
win ne'e jinlht be II- //, see <ul .ind ij). 

JDINh .or; June, iioin F, junius by Irans- 
pos.lmn ot i, ''ee (/). 

jUJUllF, s/. (Rot) ju]ube ; fiom L. zizy- 
phuin, Foi reggidar ( b.inge of y into 1/ see 
§ lOI, whence ziznphiiin, win in e jn/idu’. 
Foi z -- y H‘e § I52; for 1 ^ 7/ ece njfnhler, 
.uul Hist, (barn. j). 5 1 : pli - f- o is a 
cli.iiige against all ude.-' -l\r. jujidmir. 

t Julep, ''in. (M(d) lidep. tlic Sj). ;7/Ze/)i» 

( •)! 2h), udiidifioiu Fens, g (</-(/'/;, iom - water. 

Jl’Mi'AC. ndj twin, teM.iboin ; fienn L. 
gemellus Foi -cUus - -m?/ ^ee § 204. 
In tills ease imti.il g becomes ,, .is m g.uid- 
ei e,7o///j-. See ^ 130. For 0 ^ en - u tp. 
hi/ve/.r, hlutt, I'ur'e, in G, 1 1. htuveur, 
hlt'ut't fiune. d be snne ebanges .irc 
found m n'li'-^ir fiom ic-e-xirc. Jiiinrnu 
is a doubh t of inca/ix — Der. yienn lies. 

JUMb.N'F, .</. .1 male; Horn L. .lumentum, 

1 a beast of but den in Class. Lat., a luaie 
ill late and medie\ al Fat. 

JI FF, sf, ;i pi ttu.oat . a word of Oiiemtal 
ongm, Ar an uudei g.irn'eiit (jjl). 

IjLFGN, '■in a short peltieo.it. 8ce jn/'C. 

I JL'RANDK, .1 wMidnishiiu Ste jnrer. 

I JLRl' R, rni. to sw'e.ir ; liom L juraro For 
-are -^-<7' sec § 2O3. — Dcr.777rtmeiu.777/*un, 

I 77 o.nule. 

Juridietion, jurisdictimi ; from L. 
jur isdict loucm. 

Juridique -0^. jniuiieal ; fromL juridicus. 

JuriscoilSulLe, sm, a jmi cunsuli; iium 
L. jui iseonsLillus. 

Jurisi>rudence, juiisprud nee ; fiom 
L. junsprudeiiti.i, uo d bj L'lpi.m. 

JUR(.;N, sm a bigoaili (in rhe wor^e si use of 
the word; the tetminaiion -on. which pro- 
pel ly signifies augmentation, coining to bear 
a bad sense with it). See /vrtr. 

t Jury, sm. a jury; the Fngi jnry (§ 2S). 
Its doublet is jnice. 

JUS, sm. juice, sauce; fiom L. jus — Der. 

77 /teu\. 

JUSANT, sm. the ebb of the tide; der. from 
77/s, .III adv. which sigmlies ‘ dowiiw.irds ’ m 
O. Fr. O. Fr.7?/s is Hum late L. jusum 
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down, in St. AngiT^t'no : ‘Jiisum faccre 
Deum,’ he says in his treatise on the First 
Fpislle of St. John. Jvisum is a low form 
of class. L. deor.sum. For deo- — ju- sec 
§ I19. 

JUSQIJF, prep, as far ac, until ; from L do 
usquo, compel of do and itnqiie. De- 
usque regularly became diusqne, see 
§ e;9 ; whaicc jusgue by consomfication 
of di into sec §119. 

Jusquiame, (Fta.') hvo^cyamus ; from 
L. hvo'^cyaimis, corrupted into jusquia- 
nius * (So usi^d in Vcgetuis'). 

JllSSion, '/. a command; from L. jussio- 
11 e til. 

JUSTAUCORPS. sm, a close coat, conipd. of 
juste, au, corps, q. v. 


JUSTE, ailj. just, accurate, apt; from L. 
Justus 

JUS TKSSP', v/. justice ; from L justitia. bv 
-itia ~ -es'-e, see § 245. Its doublet is 
justice, q. V. 

Justice, ■/ justice ; from L. justitia. For 

I -tia-=-ce sec § 214, note 2. Its doublet is 
juste^se, c\. \’ — Dir y?/s//rier, yt/s/'/ciable. 

I Justification. /. justification ; from L. 

I justificationern. 

Justifier. va. to justify; from L. justifi- 
care — Der. ///'•//.iblc. 

] fUTFUX. ad], juicy, hce ///s and ^ 229. 

Juvenile, oJ/. luvcnilc : from L juvenilis. 

Juxtaposer. va. to juxtapose; tiom 1.. 
juxta and Fr. /'Oser, q v. — juxtapos- 

‘ ition. 


K. 


t Kan. sm a khan ; of Oriental origin, Pers. 
Ihiin (§ ,-^ 1 ). 

t Kangur O U. sm. a kangaroo ; name and 
.minial importul fiom Ausuaha. 
i* Kaolin, sm. kaolin, porcelain clay; of 
Chinese oiigin, Chinese haolijirr 
K6pi, sm. a soldier’s cap ; fioin Germ. I'dppi, 
dim. of kappe, a enp (§ 27). 

■fKerinds, sm kermes; of Oriental origin, 
Ar hervics, cochineal (§ 31). 
tKermesse, sf. a kuh-mass, feast-day; 

from Flcm. kcrkmisse (§ 27). 

Kilo-, sm. a ‘kilo’ (a thousand of); mis- 
formed from Gr. 

Kilogramme, sm. a kilogram (alb. 30Z. 
4*428 dr. avoirdupois). See kdo- and 
gramme. 


Kilolitre, sm. kilolitre (i tun lo ga'Is. 

nearly). Sec lilo' and hfre. 

Kilometre, sm. a kiloimtre (ro93'f>3^9 
yatds). See Ida- and ndtre. 
fKiosquo, sm. a kiosk; of Oriental 
origin, 'Turk, lieuchh (§ glk 
t Kirsch wasser, kirscb-wasser (a 
spirit ni.ide of < h rry-stones) ; the Geim. 
kir^ch-ivasser (§ 27). 

t Knout, sin. the knout; the Russian 
knute (§ 29). 

Kyriello, /. a litanv, long list ; a word f.i- 
biic.itcd by nuans of the lirst t\^o woids of 
the Greek Litany, rcvpie k\-lT)rjov, which 
contains a long list of mvocatioiis ofS.uuts; 
whciKc the word conus to mean a long 
enumeration or string of things. 

Kyste, sm. (Med.) cyst ; from Gr. fcvarit. 


L. 


LA, ar/./. the. See le. 

La, inter] La, sixth note of tlie musical scale. 
This word is the first syllable of the word 
/rtbii m the first stanza of the Hymn of S. 
John Baptist, from which the names of the 


notes of the gamut weic drawn : * Ut queant 
laxis re-sonare fibris il//-ra gestonirn /a-ninh 
tiionim, Sol-vc polluti /n-bii rcatum, A’ante 
Johannes.’ Guv of Arezzo (a.d. I025) first 
gave these names to the notes. 
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lA, fif/v. there ; from L. iliac For loss of 
initial il s<*e /e; tor loss of c see § 129. 

tiiabarum, <tn the lahamm ; the L. 
labarurn^, the name of t!ie Imperial 
standard at Rome. 

Labeur, sm. Jahour; from L. laborem. 
Foi o = eu see § 

Labial, o</;. labial, asi( from a L. labialis-*^, 
irom l.ibuim. 

Laboratoiro, sm. a laboratory ; a Fr. 
d( riv III -oire, see § 23 1. 

Laborieux, laborious; ftom L. labo- 

riosys For -OSUS see 22(j. 

Labourer, ter labour, Work, till the 

:pomi(l, jiloiitTh (^lor the icstriclion of 
iiieaiimg s(r § 12); Irom I- laborarc. — 
Der lah'nir (verbal subst.l, hthour.i^^c, 
I(il>ourd\)\t‘, l(thrj}/r<^\\r. 

Labyrinthe, a iabyrialli ; fiont L la~ 
by 1 1 uihus, 

LA(], ‘-ru. a lake; from L. lacus. 

LACKR, vn. to lace. See Ida,. — !)er. Atcis, 
i'wlncer, di'/drej*, eiitre/ncer. 

Laceration,'/, laceration; from L. laie- 
rationmu. 

Lacercr. rn. to la( eratc ; fiom L. laieiare. 

l.ACKT, sm, a hue. See /ms. 

I.ACIIK, ntlj, cowardly. O Fr. hi^che, Prov. 
Iad\ Il la CO, liom \, lascus-^, which is a 
traiispobilKMi of laesus, 1 e laxus. 'I'he 
<ioul)le consonant x^cs is thus transposed 
in a kw W(»rds, thus lachcr, (). hi. A/s- 
<hvi\ ldvj?/rr 111 the Chanson de Roland, 
tiom la.scare for lac.saro(laxaro'); vicche, 
O. fr me^che, from iny.sca for inycsa 
(niyxa), t<tche, O. Fr. la'-chc. fremi tasca 
101 taosa (la.va*). La^cus beronus 
litclu' by as o, see § 14b; and by 
c (h, see § I 26. 

LAClllR, va. to slarkin. loosen; formcily 
l(c,c]ier, from L. laxare Foi laesare 
(, laxaro) lascare /ost/icr, s<_e I,iche; 
lor loss ot s sec § 14s J.dchcr is a sioiiblet 
ot lui',>er, q. v. — Dcr. icLuher. 

LACdll’.'ri'h s/i cowardue, foimerly hischetc. 
It Id^chitd, from L. laxitateru. For laxi- -- 
Jiiche- see l(lche\ for -tatem — sec § 230. 

1 ACIS, sm. netwoik. See laccr. 

Laconique, mlj. laconic ; liom L. lacoiii- 
c'tis (Lacomau). 

Laconisme, ^m. brevity of si'cech ; from 
(h. Katcoovio^vs. 

Lacrymal. m/y. (Med.) lachrymal ; from L. 
laciynialis =**. — Dcr. lacryoiaunxc. 

L.VCS, sat. a strut/, bowstring, i.ice (ofboots). 
From L. laqueus; one of the rare Fr. 
words loimcd fiom the L. nominative. 


For qu-c see cnr\ for continuance of s 
see § 149.— From the old objective case 
lac come /c/rer, /acet. 

Lactation,/! lactation; from L. iaetatiO' 
Item. 

Lact6, adj. lacteal ; from L. lacteus. 
Lacune, /.a chasm, lacuna; from L. la- 
t ntta. Its doublet is laginie, q. v. 
Lacustre, adj. of or belonging to a lake, 
lacustrine ; from L. lacustris. 

LADRE, swr. a leper; adj. leprous; from L. 
Lazarus, the poor man in the Gospel, co- 
vered with sores, whence by extension 
(§ I 2) applied to all lepers. S. Lazaius was 
invoked in the middle ai’;es against leprosy, 
and lazarus m late Lat. elocunients sigm 
‘ De qu le Ill- 

go .intent lazarii, nommantnr.’ Laziirus, 
regularly contr (s' e § 51) to laz’rus. bi- 
coines laz d-rt\ by zr--Z(/r, s(C and ire. 
For laulre ladre ste llist. Gram. p. Si, 
and § 148. It IS couHiinatoiy of this 

ilenvation that S. Lizaic is called S Ladre 
m France north of the Loue. Loihc is a 
doublet of Lnzare — Dcr. /n./rene. 
j'LagUne, s/ a Ugoon ; ftom It. lagtina 
(§ 25). Its douhlel is lacune. q. v. 

LAI. adj imlcltcred , fiom L laicus. lot 
loss ofc see § 129. Its doublet is laijne, 
q V. 

I.Al, sm. a plaint, l.iy ; of Celtic origin, 
aii'-vvernig to Ir. laoi, a song, }'oein (§ 19) 
LAlCHE, s/ sedge; foimerly /msc/re, It./i'ca, 
of Geim. origin, 0 . H G. lisca (§ 20). For 
i — (ti see viarrntne and § 7-1 » C “ c/t 
see § I 26. Laiche is a doublet of Icche 

LAID, adj. ugl\'. It. huile', of Germ, or’gni, 
G.H G.leid, odious (§ 20). — Der. /n/JciMii. 
/(tt(/eur, eiiAm/ir. 

LAIE, /. a sow. Origin unknow li. 

LAIE, s/! a p.ith ; fiotn inediev.il L Icda a 
woodland track: ‘teiiaiu, aliielum, palu- 
ikm, quae jatent inter ledaiii ... el 
sclusam inoleudim,’ trom a chaiter of A.n 
1136 Leda is of Germ ongip, O N. 
Av'b a w.iy (§ 20) Leda biromcs lat - 
hy loss of cl. see §121; and by c = 01 at, 

{ see §§ 6r, 63. 

, LAINE, .s/. wool. It, land, from L. lana 
For -ana^-nme see § 194. -Dcr. /n.orer. 
/m/t.age, /mrrene, I annex, 
iLAlNEUX, adj. woolly; ftom L, lanosus 
1 F(»r see § 54; lor -osus— -enx see 

I § 229. 

iLaique, adj. laic, lay; from L. laicus. Its 
i douldet is O. Fr. lat. 

LAIS, sm. (l) a standard-tree, in a wood; 

‘ Q 
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(2) a deposit at a river-mouth or on thesea- 
shoie. See lai^ser. 

LAISSK, a string, leash; from L. laxa*, 
found in ined. dodiinenls. Laxa is froin 
laxus, loose, i. e. a string loosely held. 
For a = 02 see § 54; tor x = .s.s see § 1 50. 

LAISSKR, va. to leave; fioni L. laxare 
(found in Gregory of Tours). For a — m 
see § 54; for x — ss see § 150. Its 
doublet IS liicher, q. v — Der. /n/s (vetbal 
subst ), re/o/s, dC‘l<iis:>er. 

FAIT, sm. milk; from 1.. lactem. For ct 
- il see § I2(} — lUr. /f72/erle, lait- 

age, lailcwK, lamer, al/m/lei. 

LAITANCE, sf. (Ichth ) milt. See Inife. 

LAITE, sf. (Ichth.) milt, soft roc ; troni L. 
lactes. Forct = // see § 129. Its doublet 
IS lactee.— Der. /az/auce. 

LAITON, sm. huten, biass. O. Fr. laton, 
troni br/'e ,i lath 

LAITUE, sf. a lettuce; from L. lactiica. 
For ct = iV see § 129, lor -uca--7ve sec 
§237. 

LAIZE, sf. a width (of cloth, etc.) ; formerly 
lai^e, as if from a L. latia*, deriv. of latus 
For a - ai see § 54 ; foi tia =se see § 244 ; 
for .s -- z see § 1 49. 

tijailia, svi. a Llama; ofTibetian origin, 
sigiufving a priest of Riiddha (§ 31). 

tLama, sm. (Zool.) the llama; oflVruvian 
ongm, as is also the animal (§ 32). 

LAMANKUR, sm. a harbour pilot ; from 
0. Fr. laman, a coast pilot. Lnman is of 
Germ, oiigm, Flem lotman (§ 27). 

LAMBEAU, sm. a shred, scrap, r.rg ; formerly 
lamb el, ^ formwhuh remains m heraldiv. 
For el — eau see § 282. ()r)gin unknown. 
Its doublet is the heraldic term lamhel, 

Lambin, sm. a dawdler ; of hist, origin, 
from Lambin who wc.aried the world with 
his diilusc commentaries on Latin authors 
(see ^ 33). — Der. lamhincr. 

LAMBOUKDE, f. a joist. Origin unknown. 

LAMBRE(^INS, svi.pl. the coveiing of or 
trappings of a helmet; fiom the Walloon 
lamehin (§ 27). Origin unknown. 

LAMBRIS, sm. panelling ; from O Fr. lambre. 
Origin uncertain, perhaps (Ditz) from L. 
lamina; for Idmina - lam’na see § 51 ; 
for mn = mr see cnjfre ; whence mhr, see 
ahsoudre . — Der. lamhrissrT, Inmbnssn^e. 1 

LAAIBRUF^HE, sf the wild vine; in j6th ! 
Cent, himhrusche, from L. labrusca For 
loss of s see § 148; for addition of m cp. 
turbo, tromhe. 

LAME, sf. a plate (of metal), wire (of gold, 
etc.), blade, wave (of sea); from L. lamina. 


by regular contr. (see § 51) of lamina 
into laiii’na, whence lame by mn ///, 
see allumer and § i6S. — Der. Aime, /n;/zelle, 

1 /ci/welKux. /nmelld. 

Ijamentable, adj. lamentable ; from L. 
lamentabilis. 

Lamentation, sf lamentation ; from L. 
1 a 111 e n t a t i o n e m . 

Lamenter, I'd. to lament; from L. lamen- 
t a r i . 

Lamie, f. a lami.i ; fiom L lamia. 

; Laminer, va. to tbitten (melaisi; from .1 
j L. Luninare'*-, der. from lamina.- Dei, 
laviimi\f, latninoir. 

Lampadaire, sm. a lamp-stand ; from L. 
lampadai ms. 

LAMIh\S, (t) sm, lampas (a f.iliric in Chinese 
silk); (2) sm. a lamp.is (veterinary). 
Origin unknown, 

LAMFE, f a lamp ; from L. lampas. — Der 
Aim/' ion, larnpiite. 

LAMPER, va. to guzzle, gulp down. Si e 
laper. — Der. lampvc (partic subst ). 

EAMPION, sm. a lamp See lamje. 

EAMPISTE, S 7 n. a lampmakcr, lampliglilfT, 
See lampe, and § 2 1 7. 

LAMPROlFlj sf. a lamprcv, Prnv latnprada, 
It. lampreda, from E. lampetra, Lani- 
petra regularly cli.inees tr into clr ivsc 
nn/cr), whence lampedra found in 7th- 
C( nt.dotiiments, hence lamproda* by trans- 
position of the r, see rj/me Lampreda 
becomes lamproie by loMiig d, sec § 121 , 
and by c= or, sic § 63. 

Lance, f a lancc It. lavcla. from L. 
lancea, by regular tr.insfoi mation of eil 
mto ia, see abrt'i^cr; wlieiicc hvice, bv 
cia-ce, see § 244 — Der. lancer (j'ropeily 
to throw the lance, then to cast a glance ), 
/ci//cette, lancxLX. 

LANCER, va. to dart, thiow. shoot. See lancc. 

\ Lancinant, adj. (M^ d.) shooting (of pauO ; 

! lr<'m Jv lanri innt em. 

, t Landau, sm. a land.m ; a word of hist. 

' origin, fiom the town Eaiidau (5. 33). 

; LAN Did, sf. Waste laud; of Geim. origin, 
Gi rm. land (§ 27b 

Landgrave, sm. a landgrave ; from Germ. 
land and ^raf (§ 27). 

LANDIER, sm. a kitchen fire-dog. Origin 
unknown, (Litlre connects it witli Walloon 
(t 7 idi and the 0. Engl. n 7 idiron.) 

LANGAGE, S 771 . l.mgiiage. See lanj^ue. 

LANGE, sm. swaddling band; from L.lanea’^, 
Lanea becomes regularly lania (see 11 1st, 
Giaiii j>. 66, and §§ 242-244), wbeire 
lanja, whence lange; fur ia= i/e sec § 244, 
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LANGOURFAJX, adj. languishing, consump- 
tive. See langneur. 

l.ANGOUS I'E, .sf. a lobster ; in 0 . Fr. both 
a locust and a lobster. In a l^th-ccnt. 
Psalter we read tli.it God gave over the 
crops of hgVj’t to the langoustes. L<m- 
gouste. Port. Uigo^ta, is from L. locusta. 
Locusta becomes hmgoitste by addition of 
n, see cnucotnhre. For u = ou see § 97; 
for o -- a sec dame. 

LANGL/E, sf. a tongue; fornurly lengne^ 
from L. lingua. For in an see 

§ 71, and Hist. Gr.ini. p. 4S. — Der. 

hiug'A^c, InnghtUc. 

LANCiUKUR, sm. l.inguor; ftom L. languo- 
rem. for o~eu see § 79. — Der. /ang'oar- 
eux 

I.ANtiUIR, vn. to languish; from L. Ian- 
guere. For e see ^ 59. 

LANlfR, sm. a kind of f.ilcon (faho laiu- 
arius'); from L. laniariua. For -iariiis 
-/cr see ^ i (jS. 

LANIKRE, s/. a tliong; in O. Fr. a woollen 
strap. We find the phrase //sscr ct Ids et 
hran'us et l.isnieics in i^ph cent in the 
Partonopeus. Land re is trom L. lanaria. 
from laua. For -nria--; 7 r^ see § 19S 
'I'he (.). fr. s III Insmvre is a dilhculty not 
accounted (or, and it has been suggested 
with some prob.ihihty ih.at Janu'rt comes 
trom laciniarum^, a der. of L. lacinia, 
ivlieiice lac’niiirum’' (sie § 52), wheiue 
Idsntire hv substituting s lor sott c (§ 129) 
and bv -iarius ^ -tire (§ 19'^). 

Xjanifdre, a^/y ianiferous; fiom L. lanifcr. 

t Lansquenet, ^tn. a lansqueiut. ni( r- 
ceiiary .soldier ; from Germ. hiJuLkncchl 

Kh d'- 

FANTlsRNl'h sf. a lantein ; from F. latcrna. 
foi insertion ol 11 see concornbre — Der. 
rn ev. 

I.APFR, rn. to lap ; of (h rm origin Germ 
Idjfen l^§ '?7') Anotlmr form of /a/’cr is 
Idiiif'er Fill addition ot in sec lainbruche 

LAPFRFAU sm. .1 Mnmg rabbit. Sec /a/’u/ 

Lapidaire, sm. a lapniaiy; liom L. lapi- 
d a r I u s . 

Lapidation. /. stonmg (to death); from 
L lapidalionem. 

Lapider, va to stone ; from T.. l.ipidare 

LAPIN, LAPF.RFAU, sm a rabbit; trom a 
common root lap tonnd in Lngh /o/-eareJ. 

Laps. sm. a lapse; fiorn L. lapsus. 

tLaqiiais, an. a l.ukcy, servant; from 
Sp lacayo (§ 26). 

fLaqilG, sf. gum-lac, lake (colour) , from 
It, /ncca (§ 25) — Der hujininx. 


LARCIN, sm larceny, theft, O. Fr. larecin, 
originally larrectn, Sp. Indroanio, from L. 
latrocinium For tr = rr = r see § 16S; 
for loss of o see § 5 2. 

LARD, .sm. baton ; from L. lardum. — Der. 
lardtT, lardoue, lardoa, entre/ar<ytr. 

t Lares, sm. Lares, household gods; the 
L. lares. 

LARGE, adj. plentiful, broad, large; front L. 
largus. Its doublet is largue. — Der. & 
largw, largLur. 

LARGFiSSK, sf. largesse, bounty ; from L. 
largitia*. For -itia = -csse see § 245. 

LARGEUR, yf. breadth, See large. 

i“ Largue, ndj. large, flowing ; from It. 
largo (^§ 25) — Der. largucx. 

LARME, sf. a tear. Sp. lagrima, from L, 
lacryma, by regular contr. (sec § =, 1 ) of 
lacryma into lacr’ma, wlicnce lanne. 
For cr = r see benir. — Der. /armier, lanu- 
oycr. 

LARMGYER, vn. to shed tears. See lanne. 

■ — Der. larmoiemQwX. 

LAKRON, sm. a thief; fiom L. Intronem. 
For tr-rr see ami re and § ibS — Der. 
/arroaiitsse, larronuvAU. 

Larve, sf. .1 mask, (^Fhitom.) larva ; from L. 
la rv.i. 

Larynx, im. the throat, larynx; from Gr. 
Lnpvy^. — Dcr./nryage, /aryagien, /aryagite. 

LAS, adj. weary ; fiom L lassua, wdnch is 
an assimilated form of laxus. 

Lascif, adj. wanton; from L. lascivus. 

Lascivet6, s/. wanionness ; from L. lasci- 
vitatem. For -tatem — '/c see § 230 

LASKER, va. to fatigue, tire ; from L. lassare, 
— Der. de/assfr. 

Lassitude, -s/. weal incss; fiom L lassitudo. 

fLast, sm. a last (a weight) ; from (nTiii. 
last (§ 27). 

Latent, adj. latent; from L latentem. 

Lateral, adj. lateral; from L. lateialis 

Laticlave, sm. a latici.ivc (a part of a 
Roman consul’s dress) ; from L. laticlavus. 

Latin, adj. Latin ; from L. latinus. 

Latiniser. fa. to latinise ; fiom L. latini- 
Z.irc — Der. latinianc, latin\s\c. 

Latinisme, sm. Latmism vSee latlnistr. 

Latiniste, sm. a Latimst. See lathmer. 

Latinite, sf. Latmity ; trom L. latmitatem. 

Latitude, sf. latitude ; from L. LUitudi- 

Latrines. sf.pl. a privy; from L. Lunna. 

LATTE, sf a lath ; of Gam. origin, Germ. 
lake, latte (§ 27).— Der. /a//er, laths. 

^Laudanum, sm. laudanum ; fiom L. L. 
lud'uium*, cp. Pers. Iddan 

Q2 
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Laudatif, ajj. laudatory ; from L. lauda- 
tiv us. 

i Laudes, fl lauds; the L. laudes. 

Laureat, adj laureate ; ftom L. laurealus. 

I.AURIER, .‘■m. ) a laurel, bay-tree; 

from a L. form laurarius*, tier from 
laurus. For -arius^-rer see § 19S. 

'I Lavabo,v''m. a wash-.staiul ; the L.lavabo, 
01 ig. a term used m public worship, Irom the 
liist word of a prayer taken fiom IR xxvi. 6. 

].A\'AGF, s?ti. the act of washing (in bindingb 
llie cleansing of books, etc. See /arer ; tor 
the Icrinination -age see § 248. 

t Lavande, sf. (Ifot.) lavender; from It 
hivanda (§ 25). 

’)' Lave, .*/. lava ; from It. lava (§ 25V 

LAVER, va. to wash; from L. lavare — 
I)er. lavtwx, lav\s^, lavoix, lavnxQ, /niMssc, 
/nvfc’meut, /ni'andierc. 

Laxatif, adj, laxative; from L. laxativus 

JwVVER, va. to lay out paths in a wood. See 
laie, — Der. /oycur. 

LAVEFTE, sf. baby linen, properly a box 
(still used for a drawei in the phrase layt'fte 
d' archives), tl en the linen etc. m the tx'X, 
So similarly we have corbedle de viarnage 
meaning the trousseau in the basket. Lay- 
ette IS dim. ol O. hr. laye. ot Germ, origin, 
O. ILG. hula (§ 20). For loss of d see 
^ 121. — Der, layet\tx 

d Lazaret, sm. a lazantto, lazar-housc ; 
from It. lazaretto (§ 25). 

i'Lazzi, sm. //. pantomime, bulToonery ; 
the It. lazzi (§ 25). 

LE, per'y. pron. in. tlie ; formerly /o, Sp. /o, 
from L. ilium. For the use of the pi on. 
ille as an article see Hist, Gram. p. 160, 
11-lum beeomes le just as il-la lu comes 
la, il los les, il-luic (— illi-hiic) lui, il- 
loium leur, by the loss of the hist syllable 
(which is short m the Lat. comedians). 
Ille, ilia, ilium aie almost enclitic, .as 
we see by the cf)mj>oinids ellum, ellam 
111 Terence, contiactions for en-illum, 
eii-illara, by dropping il, eii(il)lum, 
en(il)lam ; whence eii’lum, en’lam. 
whence ellum, ellam, by ill ^11. 'I'lms 
ille, not being accented, lost its fiist 
s\d able 111 Ir. 

1. Il-lum, tlnis reduced to ’lum, be- 
comes lo by lo.siiig m ('«ec ja) and by 
u-o (see ^ 93). O. Fr. lo becomes le 
]ust as ;o and <;<j become je and ce. 

2. II-los, rcdiicid to I os, becomes /^s by 
the same softening of o into e. 

d- llli-huic, contrd.to ill’huic, whence 
Hluic by loss of h (see § 135), becon.es I 


illui, to be seen in an inscription in Impe- 
rial times (^Mur. 20SS, 6); ‘ ultimiim illui 
spiriUiin.’ Illui losing its initial syll.ible 
becomes lui. 

4. 11-loruni, reduced to lorum, becomes 
leur by O-eu, see § 79. 

Le IS a doublet of //, q v. 

LE, sm. bicadlh (ot a textile fabric); from 
L. latus. For -atus — -c' see § 201. 

LECHE, sf. a thin slice. Oiigin unknown. 
Its doublet is Liiclie, <}. v, — Dir. /cc/itfiite 

LECHER, va. to Ink. Prov. lechar. It, 
leccare ] of Girin, origin, Germ. Ucheu 
(§ 27). For ck or cc -- ch see aeJnter. 

LE(y'()N, s/, a lesson ; from L. loctioiiem. 
For -ctionem ->;nn see § 232. 

Lecteur. sm. a reader ; from L. lei torem. 

Lecture, s/. a leaure, reading ; lumi L, 
leetura 

L6gtxl, adi. legal; from L. legal is. Its 
doublet is /oyn/, q, v. — Der. /f^oi/isci, legal- 
isation. 

Legality, •■/. legilily; as if from a L. le- 
gal itatem Its doublet IS loyaute, q. v. 

Legal, '^vi. a legate; from L. legatus. Its 
(li)ublet is li'gue. 

Legataire, adj. Iigatory ; from L, legata- 

Legation, s/. a legation ; from L. leg itio- 
iH m 

t L^ge, adj. ligiit (of slnjis), of Dutch 
ongm, with many other sealarmg terms, 
Duieh leeg (§ 27). 

Legendairo, ndj. legendary. See U'gende. 

Legende, /. a kg, end ; pi. n. of tile flit. 
I'ass. part. Icgcnda from legere. — Der. 
h netuLuxc. 

LEGER, rti/yjight ; from L. leviarius*, der, 
iM.in lovi.s. For leviarius -levjarius, 
by eonsondication of i, see Hist. Gram. p. 
6=1 ; the V is dropped and g lakes the place 
ot the j (eee ahrtger ) ; for -ariuK - -ur 
§ 198; lienee G. Fr. l([gter, which tails to 
hgtr by rednctiuii of -itr to -er i^sie § 198). 
— Der. h'gr)\\v. 

Legion, -J. a kgiou; from L. legionem. 

Legionnaire, ,m. a Icgionaiy ; from L. 
Icgionarius. 

Legislateur, sm. a legislator; from L. le- 
g I s 1 a t o r e m . — Der. It gislntmt. 

Legislatif, adj. legislative ; fiom L. Icgis- 
laiivus^. 

Legislation, .s/. legislation ; from L. legis- 
lationeiii. 

Legists, 4WZ a legist; from L. Icgista^*-, 
der. from iegcni. 

Legitime, ac^ legitimate; from L. legiti- 
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mns.— Der. Ir^ilhncr^ h'l^itim- 

aire, 

LK(j'>, sm. a legacy ; iliis word is one of the 
rare instances in which the normnative form 
IS retained : the objective f(MTii would liave 
been leg. The word is the verbal subst. of 
h'gucr, q. V. 

lieguer, va. to bequeath; from L. l«gare; 
-are-'i/er is unusual. — Dcr. leg^ (verbal 
subst. h 

Ijegume, sm. a vegetable ; from L. legn- 
nien — Dtr. hguvunnwx. 

Ijemme, sm, (Math.) a lemma ; from L. 

1 e ni ina. 

IiOmurca, sf. pi. lemurcs, spi ctres ; from L. 

1 ciuur es 

Ll-NDRMAIN, sm. the following day; for- 
nieily T ftulemam, compd of en (q. v.) and 
(lemniH (q v ). For the agglutiintion of 
tlie artale and the subst. from Vendetnain to 
lenilemain, see herre. 

liOnitif, (idj. (Med.) lenitive; from L. Ic- 
mtIVus'^ dcr. from Icnitus. 

Ll'iN’i', (ulj slow; from L. Icntus. — Dcr. 
\Ahnt\x, Alt'Hhx. 

LKN'l'F, / a nit ; from I.. Icnclem. For d 
= / sec § 121. 

LerifcOUr, s/" slowness; from L. lentoreni. 

Lenticulaire, adj. hntidilar; from L. leii- 
ticularis.- Der. lentuuK^. 

LKNTILLE, s/. a lentil, frcckh- : from L. 
leuticula. For -icula - -///e sec § 257. 

Lentisque, sm. (Ikit.) a lentis-His, mastic- 
tree , from L lentisrus, 

L6onin, m/y. leonine ; from L Iconinus. 

Ijeopard, S 7 ; 2 . aleopard, from L. leopardus. 

Lidpre. '■f. leprosv ; from L. lepra. 

Lepreux, ml] leprous; fri ni L. Icprosus, 
I'or -osus — ste § 2 2ij. — Dei. Ic- 

/’roserie, 

LF( 2 UKL,rt 7 . /Torr which; from /r* and y/W. q v. 

LFROT, sin. the gaiden dormouse. See loir. 

LES, pers pron. pi the. See le. 

lidse-, adj. lit. wounded, hint, then treason- 
able ; trom F. laesus. The woid, whic h is 
used only in combination with a subst as 
h\e-innjest(\ Use-^ociiti , etc , is a l.itinism 
introduced by the lawyers, from the L. 
laesa maiest.a.s. — Dcr. /user. 

Leser, va. to nqure. Sec V--e. 

'fLesinO, sf. meanness; fiom It. le<tria 
(§ -’5)- hist, origin; from the ‘>mo- 
s/ssrmo compagnia della lesina,’ ‘ tlic ever- 
fainous conip.any of the awl (of Vicenza, 
A D. IS^ 9 ), ^0 because its members 

.savdl thcn’cobhler’s-bdls by mending their 
own shoes: whence the word came to 


signify any kind of mean or sordid economy. 
— Der. h' since. 

Ij^siner, vn. to be mean, stingy. See 

— li)cr. h'sinenc. 

Ii^aion, sf. (Med.) lesion, injury ; from L. 
laesioiicm. 

LESSIVF, sf. a lye, wash; from L. lixiva 
{sc cinis, in Pliny). For i=e see § 72, 
for x^ss see § 150, — Der. lessivcx. 

t liOSt, .sm. ballast; from Germ, last (§ 27), 
--Dcr. lestex 

LlfSTE, adj. brisk, lirdit. It. lesto, Sp. lis(o\ 
of Gurni. origin, Germ. Ushg (§ 27). 

IiGStor, va. to ballast. See lest. — Der. lest- 
cur, /es/age. 

Ij6thargie, sf. a lethargy ; from L. letliar- 
gia —Der. /c 7 /iargique. 

LEl'TRlf, sf, a letiei ; from L. littora, bv 
regular contr. (see § 51) of littera into 
litt’ra, wlience lettre. For i-e sec § 72. 

LFTd RE, adj. lettercil, literary; fioni L. 
litteratus. For regular contr. of litter- 
Atus into litt’ratus sec § 52, henu* 
lettre. For -atiis — -c' sec § 201 ; for i = 
e sec § 72. — Der. illettre. 

liGUclo, sm. a leiul, great vassal; fiom Mc- 
lov I.. leudes, a king’s comrade ; of Germ, 
origin (§ 20) ; it survives m mod. Genu 
leule. 

I.EIJR, adj. their. See le. 

LEDRRIv, sm a lure, decoy ; of Germ, origin, 
M.G. luoder (§ 20), which, contrd. into 
luod'r, bec'unes leurr^. For dr = rr sec 
§ 16S ; for uo — o see § 93 ; for o = eu see 
§ 76 — Der. leurrcr , (\dure (§ 13). 

LEVAIN, sm. leaven, yeast, from L. leva- 
men. F'or -anien^ -m/t see § 22b. 

LEVANT, sm. the East, Levant. See lever. — 
Der. levanlKU, levantmt. 

LEVEiR, va to rai.'-e ; from L. levarc.— Dcr. 
levee (p.irtic. subst.), leviixe, leviei, lev.i,ti, 
('lever, \n('lever. 

LEVIS, adj. for dr.awing up (in pnnt-levid. 
Prov hvadi-. Port, levadico, as if fioin a 
levaticius*, ht. that which one lifts, dti. 
from lovare ; for -aticius — -no, 
'fts, -is, see § 2 I 4. 

liGVite, sm. a Levite ; from L. ievites*. 

LKVRAUT, sm. a leveret. A dim. of luvre, 
q. V. — Dcr. kvraudex. 

LI^VRE:, sf. a lip ; from L. labrum. For a 

— c see § 54 ; for b = u see § 113. 

LEVREyrTEk sf, a harrier, greyhound. See 

luvre. 

LE^VRIEIR, sm. a greyhound ; from L. lepo- 
rarius* (sc. canis) : for loss ot atonic 6 
(lep’rariu^) sec 5 52; for p -1; see § 1 11 ; 
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for -arius -'fVr § 19S. The/tfi^ntr, I 
tlien, IS a do^ lived 111 courting ; as vve see \u j 
a 1 2ih-ceut. Act : ‘ Si quis per canes lepora- 
rios fer.ini liigavcrit, etc.’ The use ot the 
woiil as a sin. (cams having been dropfied, 
see § I So) IS fust seen in Matthew of 
Westminster (^middle of I4tli century), ‘Nu - 1 
trierat .... Icporarium quendam.’ 

ITA'^URE. c/. ) east. Seti lever. 

Iiexique, sm. a lexicon; from Gr. ke^iKov. 

■ — Dir. A'xu'ographe, /e^iicographie, lexi~ 
cographique. 

LEZ, (ulv. near ; from L. latiis. In Low 
Lat. latus was used for juxta, near. ‘Plexi- 
tmrn latus Turoiiem,’ i. e. P/ess/i-l e z- 
Tours, i. e. Plessis-near-Tours : so i^asvy-i 
lez-PaWs, ChampignyAh'L-Langres. 'I'he i 
O. Fr. l(Z was a sm. Thus le roi e^i .s//rj 
i,on trurie, et soa Jils a so« h'z, i. e. at Ins 1 
side, so also in Villeliardomn 93 we nadi 
sedtU atnbedui lez ii Icz eii dm chouirs | 
Latus becomes lez by -atus ^-es, sitting | 
side by side; then es — ez, see § 1 4'): tlie | 
usual and more modern foim would have 
been Ic ; the word houever follow-i the Piov. 
form, latz, laz. 

LEZARD, iin. a Ir/aid ; from L. lacertus. 
For a — e see § 54; fot c = z see a/ni/u' ; 
for G — ci see § 65, note I ; for t = f/ see 
§ 117. — Der. h'zarde (propeily a (rack m a 
wall into which a lizard can cieep), U'zard- 
Cl. 

LIAISON, s/. a junction, connection; from L. 1 
ligationem, by loss of medial g (§ 131) 
and hv -ationem — see § 2^2. 

i-Li a no, a/. (Bot.) a liane ; from hr. her. 
Its doublet is hen, q, v. 

LIARD, &m. a very small coin worth i of a 
penny. Origin unknown. 

LlASSF, sf. a bundle (of paj ers). Sec Her. 

Libation, s/. a hbation ; from L. liba- 
tion e 111 . 

Libelle, sm. a libel; from L, Iibellus. — 
Der. hhellcv, /i6i//iste. 

Liberal, adj. liberal; from L. libcralis. 

Liberality, sf. liberality; from L. liber* 
alitatem. For -tatein -/e see § 230. 

Lib6rateur, sm. liberator; from L. libera- 
tor em. 

Libyration, sf. liberation; from L. liber- 
ationeni. Its doublet is Uvraison, q. v. 

Libyrer, va. to liberate ; from L*. liberare. 
Its doublet is hvrer, q v. 

Liberty, sf. liberty; from L. libertatem. 

Libertin, adj. hbertme, licentious; sm. a 
libertine, lit. a freedman, hence one who 
has Irced himself from the duties of religion, 


common in 1 7th cent. ; then one wlio keeps 
no rule, disorderly. From L. libcrtinus. 
— Dei. hhtrttu.x^^c. 

Libidineux, ndj. lustful; from L. libi- 
d iiiosus. 

Libraire, sm. a bookseller; from L. libra- 
r 1 u s 

Librairio, sf. a library; from L. libraria, 
der. from liber. 

Libre, adj. free; fioni L. liber. 

LICE, .s/. a tdtyard, lists. Origin unknown. 

LICE, f. the weft, woof; from L. licium. 

LICE, sf. a hound bitih ; formerly //sse, from 
L. lyciscG. Foi loss of medial c see § 1 29, 
hence ly -isoe, whence Piov. A/vsrr, Fr. 
hs'se, then lice 

Licence, sf. licence; from L. licentia. — 
Der. ItcencxLi, licuuxv. 

Licencieux, adj. licentious ; from L. licen- 
tiosus. 

Lichen, sm. a hchen ; fiom Gr. \(i\r]v. 

Licitation, f sale by auct^m (ot property 
belonging to co-proprietors) ; Irom L. lici- 
tati onem. 

Licite. adj. Ill it, Liwfid ; fiom L. licit us. 

Liciter, va. to sdl by auction (joint-pio- 
perty') ; from L. 1 icitari. 

fLicorno, f. an unnorn. It liconi > 
(§ 25), a word whnh is a comiption of 
the L. unicornis Sie also §172, 

LICOU, sm a halter ; iormeil) licil, for 
hecol ; see her and c<ju. 

Lictciir, sm a hetor , t'om L lictorem 

IdE, '/ lye (of wine), dregs. Oiig,in nn- 
k now'll. 

LIK, adj. gay, merry, in the phrase faire chire 
lie, 1. c. give glad welcome, hi. -- vi'^age 
jdyeux {secchre). Lie is Irom L laeta. 
Forae=o see § 104; for e-z see § Co, 
for loss of medial t see § 117. 

LlKGE, sm. cork ; from L. Icvium, der. 
from levis Fm consomtlcation of vi into 
vj, and for vj = g, see abreger for e — ie 
see § 56. 

LIEN, sm. a band, bond ; formerly Prov. 
ham. Port liganie, from L. ligamen. For 
loss of medial g sec I 31, hence ham ; for 
-amen^-m/z see § 2 26; for -ain — 'en see 
ancicn: tp. chien winch is for chiain. Lieu 
is a doublet of hane, q. V. 

LIER, va. to bind ; from L. ligare. P'oi 
loss of medial g see § 131 ; fur -are — -cr 
see § 2C3, Its doublet is liguer, q. v. — 
Der. lieur. 

LIERRE, sm. ivy, O. Fr. ierre, Jiierre, in the 
loth cent, edre, from L. hedera. HCciera, 
following the law of the Lat. accent (see 
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§ 51); ronird. into hcd’ra, whence hierre. 
For o=^ie see § 56; for dr = rr sec § 168. 
llierre next 1)[ conies ierre by dropping 
iiiitnil h, sec ateher. In the middle ages 
people pioperly said V ierre, and it was not 
till towanis the 15111 cent, that tlie aiticle 
became absolutely joined te> the subst., so 
as to form herre I'his noun was then 
preceded by another article, le herre. Tins 
point long reiiiained unsettled ; Konsard 
writes Vhterre, lu.t le herre, and Dubellay 
says Sonietnnes^ Le chef eiivironne de ver- 
doyant herre, soinetimt s I es vienx ynurs, 
huleux de ronces et d'hierrc. I'his coriup- 
tion IS found in other words ; thus we lind le 
loidemaiHj le lonof, hi luette, lor^, where.is 
in (). Fr. men said moie correctly Vende- 
viiiin, lonof, r net/e, I'nrs ; see those words. 

I ll'SSh, f. jollity; loinierly /ccssc, originally 
hdice, It. htizni, ft (till L. laetitia bor 
ae— e sec § 104. Letitia loses ns medial 
t (see § II7) ,ind changes -ilia into 
(see § e.|5), whence /t’t’ssc, \s hence hcsse. 
b <it c z sec § 

IdKU. a jdaee ; foinieily Im, fioin L. 
locus. For lo^s of c Sec ^ 129, foi o eu 
see § 76, whence O.Vi.ltu, whence heu; 
cp Die if tor Dtn. 

! IKUK, s/. a Uagiie; fioni L. Icuca. Of 
Critic origin jij), ip Bret, leo, a h ague 
bor loss of medial C see § 1 29 ; foi eu - 
u u "ce heu 

I.lbAITENANT, sm. a lieutenant. See lieu 
and tenant. — Uer. lieutenancc. 

LIKVRE, s;«. a hare; originally levre, from 
L leporom. For regular conir. of 16p6- 
rein into lep’rem see § 51, whence lebre, 
hanging p into b (see § III), then 
hire, in the Chanson de Roland, by b~v 
(see § 111), then In'vre by e = te (sec § 56). 
— Der. /errant, /cnrtllc, levncr. 

Ligament, sar. a ligament; from L. liga- 
ment u in.— Der hi^dmenfcnx. 

Ligature, f. a ligature; from L ligatura. 
Its doublet IS hure. 

LKiK, ndj. luge; a word of Germ, origin, 
iroin 0 bl.G. /c(/cc, Germ ledi^, free (§ 2o). 

LIGNAGE, sm. lineage. Prov. hgnatf:[e,i'um\ 
L, linoaticum*, der. Irom linea. For 
linea -=//^C^i^ sec litj^ne ; for -aticum = 
see § 24s"— Der. 

LIGNE, s/. a line; from L. linea. To arrive 
at upie from linea, while lineus has pio- 
ciuced /org-c, presumes the pas'^age from linea 
to linia (see § 56); then for -ma = -w^e 
see § 2^4; sec also Hist. Gram. pp. 65,66. 
— Der. a/;^/ier, cnlipicr. 


LIGN^R, sf. lineage. See ligne, 

LIGNEUL, sm. shoemaker’s thread ; from L. 
lineolum*, der. fiom linea. For linea 
^hgne see ligne ^ for -e61um = -^i// see 
§ 253. 

Lignoux, adj. woody, ligneous ; from L. 
lignosns. For -osus = -^?/;c see § 229. 

Ligue, s/. a league. See hguer. 

Liguer, va. to league, band together ; from 
L. ligare. — Der. ligue (verbal subst.), hgu- 
eur. 

Ligueur, sm. a leaguer. See liguer. 

tLil as, sm. (Bot.) a lilac; fiom Sp. lilac 
(§ 26), which from I’ers. hhi]. 

Liliac6, ndj (Bot.) liliaceous; from L. lili- 
acens’*', IouikI m Palladins. 

LIMACE, s/ a'so m fuini LIMAS, sm. a sing, 
thence a sciew (mecliaiiical) ; from L. 
limacem. — Der. Inna^ou. 

LIMACGN, sm. a snail. See limace. 

LIMAII-LE, c/. filings See Inner. 

LIMANDE, sf. a mudfish, dab. See lime. 

Limbo, sm. a bolder; fioin L. limbus. 

Limbes, sm. gl, (Theol.) hmbo ; from L. 
limbo. 

Lime, •/. a file; from L. lima. 

Limer, va. to file; from L. limare. — Der. 
//maille, Amure. 

LIMIER, sm. a bloodhound, limehound ; for- 
merly hemier, from O. Fr. hem, a leash, 
fioin L. ligamen, so meaning properly 
a dog held in leash. Piov. liamter is also 
der. from Ham. Ligamen becomes 0. Fr. 
hem by dropping medial g, see § 131, and 
by a ^ ^ see § 54. 

Limitation, sf, limitation; from L. limi- 
tationem. 

Limite, sf. a limit, boundary ; from L. 
limilem. 

Limiter, va. to limit ; from L. limitare.— 
Der \\hmitv, //mi/atif, limifb.. 

Limitrophe, adj. boidcrmg, ncigbboiiring; 
from L. liinilrophns. 

LIMON, sm. slime, clay ; from a root Urn* 
(or probably shm'^), which is tound in L. 
limua. — Der. limoneux. 

f Limon, sm. a lemon; from It. Ihnone 
(§ 25). — Der. hmomcr, limouAde. 

LIMON, sm. shaft, thllJ (of a cart). Origin 
unknown. — Der. hmomhre, limonicv. 

Limonade, sf. lemonade. For this foreign 
termination -cu/e sec § 201. Sec /imo/t 2. — 
Der limonadier. 

LIMONKUX, adj. slimy, oozy. Sec Ihnon i. 

Limpide, mf/. limpid; from L. limpidus. 

Limpidity, sf limpidity; from L. limpi- 

[ ditatein*. for -tat©m = Ad sec § 230. 
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LIN, S771 fl:ix ; from L. linum.— Dcr. Ihion, j 
lifinX. 

LINCP'UL, .<:m. a shroud. Prov. lins.nl, from 
L. linteolum l^y regular change of 
teolum. - tiolum (see Hist Gram p, 66'! = 
ciolum (‘;ee ni^^enerr), we arrive at lin- 
ciolum. Wc Hiul linciolus in 7th cent, 
in the Glosses of Rcichcnau : ‘ Sindones 
linciolos ’ Linciolus becomes li/tcenl by 
-iolus --f}/!, see § 253, 

Lin^aire, (Ulj. linear; from Tv. linearis. 

Lineal, ad; iineal; fiom L. linealis. 

Lineament, S7n a trace, rudiment, linca- 
iiRiit ; Irnm Iv. liiicamcntum. 

LI.NGPh s})i. hiien ; in O I'r. an adj. The 0 Fr. 
phrase was 7in (hyip luitre-A linen cloth 
Ltnt^e IS der. regn’arly trorn ad), lineus. 
For lineus = liiuus and for iu -ju (lin- 
jus), whence lui<r€, see Hist, (iram pp 
tip, 66 — Der. 6/<^er, luis^hrc, lingerie. 

1 INGOr, S 771 . an im;ot ; trom Engl, 

by at^glutination of the article, sec lende^ 
main — Der. lingotu'xt. 

Lingual, nJ/. lingual; from L li ngiialis 
der. from lingua. 

Linguiste, sru a linguist; der. from lingua 
— Der /^wcf/os/iiiue 

Linguistiquo, adj. linguistic. Sec ///!• 

g7ii^te. 

Liniment, S 771 . a liniment ; from L. 1 ini- 
men turn. 

LINON, s 7 )u lawn. See lin. 

LINOT, LINOT'PE, sm. a linnet ; a dim. of 
lin, so called because it feeds chiefly on flax, 

LINTFAU, s7n. a lintel, headpiece (of a door); 
formerly lintel, from L. limitellus*, der. 
from limitem. For regular contr. of 
limitellus into lim’tellus see § 52; 
hence lintel by m -w, see § 160; for 
-ellus — -em/ see § 282. 

LION, 8771 . a lion ; from L. leonem. For 
eO-fo see Hist, Gram, p. 65. 

LIPPE, 5/. a pouting lip ; of Germ, origin. 
Germ Itppe (§ 27). — Der. Iipp 6 e, lippu. 

LIPPLE, 5/ a mouthful, meal. Sec lippe. 

Liquation, (Chem.) liquation; from L. 

1 u} u a 1 1 o n e m . 

Liquefaction, liquefaction ; from L. 
liquefactionem *, 

Liqu6fier, va. to liquefy ; from L. lique- 
fi care’*‘. 

Liqueur, sf. a liquor; from L. liquorcm, 
— Der. liquoreux, //(///oriste 

Liquide, arf/. liquid; from L. liquidus. — 
Dtr liquuhx. 

Liquider, va. to liquidate. See Ufiuide . — 
Der. li(inuL\\\o\\, liquidAXtwx. 


Liquidity, s/. llqn’dity; from I/, liquid!- 
tatein, used for purity, clearness, by A})n- 
Icius. 

LIRP', va. to read ; from h. legere. For 
regular contr. of legoro into log’re see 
§ 51, whence lire. For gr = r see § 131 ; 
for e^i see § 60. — Der. /rs.int, //senr, 
//sable. 

IdRON, 8 777 . a garden dormouse See loir. 

LIS, s7n. (Bot.) a lily ; from L. from 

lilium, by regul.ir contr. of liliim into 
liPs (see § 51). P'ot the coutimi.mcc of 
the s see § Iqq. This woid is one of the 
rare iiommativ.il foims snrviung m tl e 
French l.ingnagc ; in tin* T2th cent, the 
other term lilie existcil. For loss of 1 <;ee 
§ 13S. An orthograpliic variety of the 
word IS lys — Dir //scron. 

LISF.RK, s/u. a p'ping, narrow honlering ('-f 
riblion) ; partic snhst of O Fr. vcib //"/rfr, 
winch is from li^tere 

LISEKON, s;/i. (Bot.) biiulwccd. Ongm nn- 

I LISIBLK, adj. legible See //re. 

j LISIKRK, binding (of cloths), edge 
//v/e.— Der. liserv, () 

fLissO, sf. a hand r.nling ; introd m i6t!i 
cent, trom It. li'.cio (§ 25). — Der //v-er, 
//ssoir. 

LISSF, warp (of t,ipestr\); fiom liciurn. 
Tins word IS a doublet of lice ((]. v \ .md 
the less satisfactory foim. for -loium - 
.P see § 273. 

IviSSE, adj. smooth ; from 0 . H. G. Use (nu'd. 
(leim lei'.e) §§ 20, 27. 

IvlS'l'K, sf. a list, properly a strip on Avhich is 
written a row of n.iines; oriemallv .1 b.ird, 
strip 'so the word list is used in Fncd. and 
lisfe in Fr. for a white band across a horse's 
f'>rehead'). Lisle, meaning a band, is of 
Germ, origin, (). H. G lista (§ 20) — Der. 
//su' re (a little lisfe Lisiere is fiom listure ; 
for st = ss~s ‘-ee § 168 and angoisse), 

Z/^/eau, ///eau, listou, //srel. 

LlSTEAU, 8771 . a blue strip (in table linen'). 
See lisfe. — Der. htQ.iu (for listoau ; lor loss 
ot s see § 148). 

LISTON, 87 ) 1 . a scroll (heraldry). See lisfe. 

Ln , 87 ) 1 . a bed; from Iv. Tectum. For e — * 
see § 65 ; for loss of c bc-fore t sec § i 29. 
— Der. ///cue, .ditcx, //^an, litre. 

Litanies, sf. pi. litames fiom Gr. Kna- 
vein. 

LllFAU, sTTi. a stripe (often bine) on muslins, 
napkins, etc. If, as it seems, it is a dim. of 
li^te, q. V., it should have been written 
Wean, to mark the loss ot the s, sec § 1 48. 
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Litharge, (Min.') litharge ; from L. 
Iithargyrus.-I)(r. lit}inr^^(,, lithar^yxC^ 

Lithographie, -/. lithography ; from (^r. 
X'ldos and^ — Der. Itikographicr, 

ltfhngrnph\c[\]v. 

Lithographier, va. to lithograph. See 
li(ho<^raphte . — Dcr. lithographa (verbal 

Lithotomio. </ (Surg.) lithotomy ; frimi Gr. 
XiOoTo^ja — Dcr. hthotoine, //7/ro/owiste. 

Lithotritie, (Surg ) hthotrity; formed 
Irom Gr. Ar0os ami L. tritus, p. p. of 
ter ere. —Der. lifhotritQiw. 

LI I IKRK, v/. a litter; from L. lectaria*, 
111 medieval Lat. doeuments ‘Ita pro ima 
loctaria ’ a phrase found in a docu- 
nient ot A. d. 1333. Lectaria is from 
lectus For -ana-^-mr^ sec § 19S; for 
ect = It sec § 129. 

Litige, '-VI. htig.ition ; from L. litiginin. 

Litigieux, alj litigious; from L. litigi- 
osns. For -osus - ~evx see § 229. 

Litote, s/. (Khct } litotes, extenuation; from 
(ir. Aitutt;s. 

LI IRK, s/. a band of black cloth (with the 
armorial bcaiings of a person deceased'); 
formerly listre\ lor loss of s sec § 148. 
Listre, from Low Lat. listra*, is der. from 

hs(t\ (}. V. 

Litre, sm. a litre (measure of rapacity, 1*760 
pint); from Gr. ArTpa,— Dcr. hccto/;/re, 
(l(‘Ca///re, 

Litteraire, adj. literary; from L. littcr- 
arins. 

Littoral, adj. literal; from L, lilteralis. — 
IL 1. //7mr/itd 

Litterateur, svi. a man of letters ; from L. 

1 1 1 1 c r .1 1 o r 0 m , 

Litt^raturo, •/. literature; from L. litter- 
atii ra 

Littoral, adj littoial; from L. littoralis. 

Liturgie, >/ a litingy; from Gr. AciToi/pyta. 
— Der. /f/rrrgiqne, liturg\^\(i. 

Livid©, nr//, livid ; from L. lividus. — Der. 
Uvid\\(\ 

Livraison, s/ delivery (of goods), number, 
part (of a serial); from L 1 i bci ationem. 
For regular contr. of liberationcm to 
lib’ratioiieni see § 52, hence livraison. 
For b = v see § 113; for -ationem = -m‘so« 
see § 232. Livraison is a doublet of Itbe^ 
ration, 

LIV’^RE, sm. a book ; from L. librum. For 
b-v see § li3.~Dtr Hvitt. 

LIVRE, sf. a pound ; from L, libra. For 
b r' see § 1 1 3. 

LIVREE, sf. a livery. Sec livrer. 


LIVRER, va. to deliver, abandoi L 

liberare, tonnd in this sense m Cari l. 
docllmeut^: thus we read ‘ Vcl pro dc-iia 
liboranda secum aliquantis diebus m.incru 
praccepit,’ in the Capitularies of Charles the 
Raid. For loss of atonic e sec § 52 , ter 
b=:v see § 113; for -are see § :'')3. 
Livrer is a doublet of lihi’rer, q v. — Di-, 
livr6c (panic, subst, ; origiiuilly a livrt'e, or, 
as the phrase ran, des Jiahifs de livrre, wtu* 
clothes delivered by the king \earlv to the 
oflicers of the household'), dolivrcr. 

Lobe, svi. a lobe; from Gr. Ad/ 3 os. — Dtr. 
IoIh\ lobule. 

Local, adj. local; from L. localis Der 
locahsev. 

Locality a locality; fronil/.loi alit item. 

Locatairo, ^tn. a tenant; from L loea- 
tarius, which, however, nuans one who 
hires himself out, not one who lents iroiij 
aii(>thcr. 

Loeatif, adj. locative, tenantable ; from K, 
locativus* — Der. locatis^ which, in 176a 
(Diet, de FAcad.umie). is wiitten locati, and 
IS, in tact, only another torni of locatif 

Location, .sf. a letting, hiring ; from L. 
loc.iiioncm. 

Locatis, s/n. a sorry hack. Sec locatif. 

tLoch, sin. a sliqi’s log ; from Engl, log 
(§ 28). 

LOC'HE, f. (Ichth.) a loach. Origin un- 
known. 

LCR'HER, va. to be loo'-e (of horsedmis, 
etc.); of Get m. origin, M.Il G./ac/t’t’t^ 20 ). 
For ck { — cc)—ch see § 126. 

fLocman, sm. a haibour pilot; of Geim. 
oiigin, Ncth. loot<tnan (§ 27). 

Locomotion, f. locomotion ; from L lot. o 
.md motioncm. — Der. /oco?no/cur. 

I Loco motive, sf. a locomotive (pro- 
perly an adj.); the I'ngl locoviotive, pio- 
perlv locomotive eni^ine (^§ 28). 

Locution, sf a form of speech ; from L. 
locutionem. 

Lods, ^tn.pl. a lord’s dues on sales; from L. 
laudes*, so used m Low Lat. ‘Si qms 
ernerit terram teiieatur dc tertio dccinu, 
denario, ct non plus do laudibus,’ occurs 
in a Chartulary of a.d 1274, The origi- 
nal meaning doubtless was a promise, con 
sent, in which sense we find Lauda re used 
in the middle ages. See also under lonange. 
For aii=^o see § to6. 

tLof, sin. (Naut.) luif; from Engl. Injf 

Logarithm©, sm. a logarithm ; from Gr. 
\ 6 yus and apiOpius, — Der. logarithm\que. 
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LOGE, $f. a lodge, rcll, kennel. It. loggia,]^ 
Lonib. lohia, fioin L. laubia*, a lodge^ in; 
medieval dociiniciits. Thus we liiid in an j 
Act of A.D. 90-}, ‘In palatio quod cst fun-| 
datum juxta basilica bcatissnni principle' 
apnstolorum, in laubia . . . ipsins palaln.’| 
Also in the Eolyptycli of S. Renii : ‘ Habet, 
inansum domiuicatiim, casam cum c< llario, 
laubia, liorna 2.’ Laubia is of Geim. 
origin, 0. H. G. lauhja, a hut of le.ives 
(§ 20). Laubia, consonitied regularly 
(sec Hist. Giam. p. 65) into laubja, be- 
comes loge. For au - 0 sec § 106 ; for 
bj see Hist. Giam. p. 65. — Der. /o^ci, 
h>ois, /o^cment, logette, /ograble. 

I.OGKK, va. to lodge. See loge. — Der, logcm. 

Logique, \f. logic; fiom L. logica. — Der. 
lo^icicn. 

1 OGIS, swr. a habitation, house. See loger. 
Logogriphe, sm. a riddle ; liom Gt. ko'^os 

'll id yfK^|)os. 

Logomachie, s/. a logomachy, war of 
Winds ; from Gr. Ao-yo/anyfa. 

LOl, s/. law; from 1 ^. legem: cp. regem, 
roi. For G-^oz sec § 62 ; for loss ot g see 
§ 131. — Dei. a/oa 

LOIN, ndv. far; originally lotng. from L. 
longd. Foi o = GJ see § 87. 1 he loss of 

Ihial g is raic, see § 132. — Der. Cdoigm.\ 
(from O. Fr. lohig, cp, poignet iioxw poing, 
^ntgner from sofn, tnmigner from lemoin). 

LOINTAIN, ad;, distant. It. hmtano, from 
a supposed L. longitanus*, der. from 
longe. For regular contr. into loiig’- 
tanus see § 52, whence lointam. For 
-anus — -gzVj see §194; for ons—o/n sec 
loi/i. 

LOIR, .sm. a dormouse. Prov. gl/rg from L, 
glireru. The reduction ot gl to / is ag-unst 
the rule given. Hist. Gram. p. 71 and § 130. 
f'or i—oi sec § 68, — Der //ron, //rot. 

LOISIR, sm. leisure (an infinitive used as a 
.sm., cp. dmer, .snujfer, etc.). 'I’he veil)' 
/o/s/r, = lo h.ive pei mission not to woik isj 
from L. licere. For i 0/ see § 68; f^r 
c— s see ainiUt f for e — i accoju/lir.- - 
Der. /o/sible. 

Lombes, •^m. fl. loins; from L. lumbos. — 
Der. lovihiaic,. 

LONG, adj. long; from L. lougus — Der. 
/ong-ueur, longe, longe:, 'Alongev, long- 
temps, /onguet. 

Longaniniit6, </. longanimity, forbear- 
ance ; from L. loiig.ant initatem. 

LONGE, sf. a tether. See long. 

LUNGE, s/. a loin ; from L. lumbea, der. 


from lumbuR. For lumboa ==lumbiri 
and for lumbia - lumbja see Hist. Gt.nn. 
p. 63, whente Innge. For u — 0 sec § 98; fur 
m-« see § 160 ; fir bj ~g see abreger. 

LONGFR, va. to go along. See long. 

Longbvite, longevity ; from L. loiigac- 
vitatcm. 

liOngitude, s/. longitude; from L. longi- 
t u d i n e m, — Der. Itjngihnhn.i], 

LONG'l’KMPS, adv. long, a long time. See 
long and ^efnps. 

I.ONGUFUR, sf. length. Sec long. 

LUPIN, sm. a piece, bit. Oiigin unknown. 

Loqiiace, ndj. loquacious; tiom L. Io(j ua- 
cem. 

Loquacity, loquacity ; from L. loquaci- 
tale 111. 

LOUlTi, s/, a rag; of Germ, oiigin (§ 20), 
U. 11 . (j. loc, something hanging, as, e. g. a 
‘ lock’ of han, tiience a rag. 

LOC^JKT, s;». a latch; dim. of 0 . Fr. loc: 
of Germ, ongni, A. S. locan,ti) lock (§ 20). 

LOR(jNER, va to ogle, glance at; in Norm, 
patois lonncr ; ol Germ, origin, Swns Gum, 
/omi(§ 27 ). — Dtr. lorgfion, /orgoictte,/org • 
«cur. 

LORK^T, ^m. (Ornith ) an oriole, goldfiiith. 
O. Fr. hniol, origin, illy onol in I2th-ient. 
dodiment'', I’lov. aunol, from L. aurc- 
olus, i t. a \«!Iow gold-coloined bird: 
Sinnlirl) the Gum. ms call this bird gold- 
anistl. Aureolus 1)1 comes auriolus (oe 
§ 233), whuue 01 bd, by au --o, see § loh. 
IW tic agglutm.ition of the .irliile (see 
licrre) I'onol bee.nne lonol. towards the end 
of the 1 3th c nt. d'he t hangc of final / to t is 
peculiar. la.rvU is a tioublet o{ aureole, q. v. 

LORS, adv. then; loimulv lores, oiigmaliy 
lores', from L hora. For the agghilma- 
tioii of the article see lierre ; for ct}mology 
see le and or. — Der. /orsqiie, alors. 

LOS, sm, piaise; from L. laus. For au-^o 
see § 106. 

L 0 SAN( lE, s/. a lozenge; 0 . Fr. losange. praise, 
(sec /os); tins wutd came to be usul f r a 
Mattering tomhslnne; then for a square slab 
of sugar, etc. (Die/. ) 

LOT, sm. a lot, portion; of Germ, origin, Engl, 
and Mem lot (§ 27). — Dei. /o/ir, /o/erie. 

LOTFKIE, sf. a lottery. See lot. 

Lotion, '/. a lotion ; from L. lotionem. — 
Dei. lotionue:. 

LoriR, va. to allot, portion. See lot. — Der. 
lod, /oAssement. 

'iLoto, sm loto ; from It. lofo (§ 25). 

LO 1 PE, s/. (Ichtli.) the lote. Origin unknown. 

fLotus, sm. (Hot.) the lotus; the L. lotus. 



LOUABLE- 

rOUABLE, adj. praiseworthy. See huer 2 . 

LOUACjK, sm. a letlin^', hiring. See luuer i. 

LOUAN(jE, ‘•A praise; fornieily loanee, froiii 
L. laudemia*, a lonn der. from laudem 
and used in feudal Latin tor tlie aiiunnit j 
paid to the loid of a fief for his consent to I 
Its ahenatKai, just as the word laudes 
(O. Fr. Ids in the phrase his et venter) was j 
used. For loss ot iin-dul d see § i 20 ; for | 
au=o-o?/ see § 106, foi -emia = -emja 
see ahr([s^er ; for m — n see § 160, wlieiiee 
-enja, w lie nee sec § 205. Cp. ven- 

danL(e, from viudemia. — Der. 

LOIJCDK, sm. ainhignity. cqnivoeation ; for- 
iiieily lonsche, Piov, lose, troin L. lu.scus. 
Lu.scvis IS juoperly onc-cyed. For 
see § q7 j c—ch sec § 126; tor loss 
of s Sic ^ 1 48 — Der. louchtr. 

LOUCUK'lhsm. a grafting-lool. Origin un- 
known. 

IAJUF.R, va. to kt, Inre. rent ; from L. 
locare. For loss of medial c see § I2q; 
lor o=nu see § 76. — Der. /o?oige, /01/eur. 

LOUFR, vn, to prai'^e; from L. laudare. 
for loss of medial d see § I 20 ; for au=-o 
— on see § 106. — Der. /or/ange (q. v ), 
/otoable. 

Lougre, sm. a lugger; from Engl, lugger 
^S). 

Louis, i^m. a loins (an old Fi. coin, value 
19 shillings); of hist, origin (sec § 37,), 
liom Louis XIII, who hrst issued this coin, 
A. D. 1 6(0 'I'liepioper name Lo7//s, O. fi. 
Lois, origmallv Loois^ is through L. Ludo- 
vicus, of Germ, oiigm (§ 2o\ from 
Illuenlowig, wliieh is coinpd ot hhindo (illus- 
InoDs) and ivig (a battle). I’or sutlix 
-icus^-z see § 212. Ludovuus loses 
iiRdial d (see § 120), and medial v (see 
§ 141), then, by U^o (sec § 90), we have 
O. Fr. Loois, atterwaids c<»nlid. to Lots 
(cp. rond tiom (h Fr. rootid). Lejts be- 
comes Louis bv solteunig o to ou, see § 81. 

LOUP, sm. a wolf; from L. lupus. For 
u- ou see § 90. — Der, louve (troin L. 
lupa ; for u = o// see § 90; tor p — vsec 
§ 111 ), louv.\\, louvnX, /oi7i/iteau, Zoi/i/etier, 
iouvctenc; loupe (a tumour, cp. Germ. 
wolfgeschiuulst, lit. a wolf’s tiunour). 

LOUP'CERVIER, sm. a lynx ; from L. 
lupus-cervarius, in Pliny. For lettei- 
changes see loup ; and for -ariu3^>/Vr sec 

§ 19^. 

LOUPE, sf. a magnifying glass ^ See loup. 

LOUP-GAROU, s7/i. a wcie-wolf. See g-nro?/. 

LOURD, adj. heavy. It. lordo (dirty), fioiu 
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L. luridiLS, lirst dirty, then lazy, heavy ; 
original sense, yellowish. Luridus;, 
contrd. regularly (see § 51), bceoims 

lur’dus, whence lourd ; for u = ou see 
§ 97. — Der. lourdewr, /oi/rc/aud, lourd- 
erie, zloimhx. 

LOURE, sf. (Mus ) a loure (dance), the word 
originally signified a drone-pipe, bag-pipe; 
thence it came to be used of a dance to 
that instruiiieiit ; as jtg from the (jcrm, 
the fiddle. Origin uncertain; probably 
iioin Scaiid, luar, luur, a shc['herd’s hoi 11. 

LOUTRE, sf. an otter; from L. lutra. For 
U — on see ^ 97. 

LGUV^E, s/. a she-wolf. See lottp. — Der. 
/oi/uet, /o?/i/ctcaii, /o/U'Cterie, kmi^etier. 

LOUVOYER, vu. to tack ; formerly lovoyer. 
der. from/q/. Foi relation of /o/to lovoyer 
sec achever; for o — ou see § 81. Fur ety- 
mology of /o/sec that word, 

LOYAL, (tdj. loyal. It. leole, fiom L. legalis, 
sc. conformable to law, whence loyal — enw- 
foiinable to the laws of honour. Legalis 
m this sense is very common in mcduval 
documents, as e g.'legaliter custodne’ m 
an Act of A. d, J.-,o5 , so a. so we lead m 
S. Bermiurs EpRiks, ‘Ncque cnim et pci- 
lurus esse U legahs simul maneie potent.' 
An lilh-ceiit. Act also has ‘Ad qu<>s 
imssi sunt (piatuor Icgales homines qiu 
ex oic ipsoruin . . . audiciunt.’ Logalis be- 
comes loytd by losing nicdi.i} g (''ce § 131), 
and by Q — oi (sec § 61). For -alis^-n/ 
see § 191. Loyal is a doublet of l>g(d, 
q V. — Der. deloyal, 

LOYAUTE, sf. loyally : formerlv loyalle, from 
L. legalitatem, dcriv ot legalis. Legal- 
itatem, regularly contid. (sec § 52) to 
legaPtatem, becomes loyalte by legal- - 
loyal-. For -talem=-^-/e see § 230. Loyalti 
becomes loyaute by ed — au^ see § 1 5 7. 
Loyaute. is a doublet ot legidite, q v. 

LOVER, 5m, hire (of rooms, etc); irom L. 
locarium For loss of medial 0 see 
§ 129; they IS mteicilatrd lor the sike 
of cuptiony. 

Lubio, sf. capriciousnesS of will, a wliim, 
crochet; from L. lube re. 

Lubriiier, va to lubncatc; as if from a L. 
lubrificare * ; der. from lubricus. For 
loss of C see afouage. 

Lubrique, ad/, lewd ; from L. lubricus.-- 
Der. luhnchd. 

Lucarne, sf, a dormer-window; origin un- 
certain ; no doubt connected with L. hu cm. 
Cp. Prov. lugnna. 

Lucide, adj. lucid ; from L. lucid us. 
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Lucidity, sf. lucidity; from L. lucid- 
itatem. 

XiUCratif, adj. lucrative ; from L. lucrat- 
1 V u s . 

Lucre, mi. lucre, gain ; from I>. kicrum. 

LUETdE, i/. the uvula ; in earliest Er. I'uette. 
Uette is dim. of root 7/e *, w’hich answcis 
to L. uva. For loss of v see § 141 ; for 
diminutive sulh\ see § 2S1 ; for agglutiua- 
tion of article {Incite for I'uette) sec Iterre. 

LUEUK, s/. a glimmer, light, gleam. I’lov. 
luQ^or, the woid is supposed to come from 
some unknown form, like L. lucorem 
a hypothetical deriv. from lucem by loss 
of medial 0 I 2 y) and by -orem--e 7 /r 
(§ 227). 

Lugubre, adj, lugubrious; from L. lugu- 
bris. 

J.Ul, pen,, pron. mf. sing. him. Sec le. 

LLkKE, 1/77. to shine; from L. lucere. By 
displacement of Lat. accent fiom lucere to 
lucere (see Hist. Gram. p. 133), and by 
loss of the then atonic S f§ 51), we have 
luc’re, whence Imre by OT = ir, see bitiir 
and § 129. — Her. h/f^ant, relnire, 

t Lumbago, mi. (Med.) lumbago; the 
L. lumbago. 

EUMIERE, •'/. light. Prov. lumnetra. from 
Low L. luminaria^. Luminaria. regu- 
laily conttd. (^sec § 32) into lum naria, be- 
comes /////inbv. For -ana = sec ^ 198; 
for mu = 777 see § 160. 

LUMIGNON, .S7/7. the snulTof a candle; from 
a supposed L. lumiiiionem dcr. from 
lumen. For ni — g// see cigogne, (M, 
Chirnu objects to this, showing that the 
O. Kr. forms of the word weie lumgnon, or 
lemtguon, which he draws from the Low L 
liemus* or liemen*, a wick, whence 
Itmig/iGU, which, probably through in- 
fluence of lumen, afterwards became 
lumtgnon. Littre, Siippl.) 

Luminaire, s?n. a lummary; from a sup- 
posed L, lumiiiare 

Lumineux, adj, luminous; from L. lumi- 
nosus. 

Lunatique, adj. lunatic; from L. luna- 
tic u s . 

LUNDI, 5777. Monday. It. lunedi, from L. 
lunae dies, found in this sense in the 
Inscriptions. For loss of atonic ae see 
§ 51. The Prov. form is diluns, showing 
the two words transposed. 

LUNE, sf. the moon ; from L. luna. — Der. 


ImiMXQ, ////raison, ////rette (so called from 
the round glasses), ////nile. 

LUNETTF, f. a telescope, eyeglass, spec- 
tacles. See lune. — Der. lunethex. 

Lupin, 5777. (Bot.) a lupine ; from L. 
lupinus. 

LURON, 5777. a jolly fellow. Origin miknown. 

Lustral. adj. lustral ; from L. Instialis. 

Lustration, sf. ^ lusu.ition; from L. 

I lustrationem. 

Lustre, w;/. lustre, s[>lendonr, also a ‘lustrum’ 
(sp.ice of five y<ars). See luyfrcr. 

Lustrer, va. to give gloss to. glaze ; to 
cie.iu, then to brighten; from L lustrarc. 
- Der. lustre (^veib.il subsl.), ///5/7-iue. 

Lut, 5777 . (Chem.) lute, hitmg , from L. 
liitum. — Dcr. Intvx. 

fLuth, 57 / 7 . a lute; introd. from It. ////Zo 
(§ 25). — Der. luthx^x. 

LUTIN, 5777 . a goblui, clf. Origin nnknovMi, 
— Der. lulinex. 

LUTRIN, 5 777. alccUrn; formerly /(V/'/r/, fioni 
L. lectrinum ; der. from Icctrum. umA 
for a pulpit 111 Isidore ol Seville. Foi ct - ^ 
see ^ I2i); tor e--u see jntnntn 

EU r'l'E, f. a struggle ; from 1 .. lucta For 
letter-ch.iiiges see lutter, 

LUT'rKR, t/77 to wiestle, struggle, tn in 1,. 
luctari. For = see § ihS — Dcr. 
/7/7/eiir. 

Luxation, f. (Snrg.') luxation, dish cation ; 
Irom L luv.itioncrn. 

Luxe, S 777, luxury, Irom L. luxus. — Dcr. 

luXWQXW. 

Luxer, v^i. to dislocate; fioin L. luxare. 

Luxure f Icwducss; from L. luxuiia. 

Luxurieux. udj. lu.xunous, lewd ; iroin E. 
luxuriosus. For -OSUS = -ei/a: s. ( ^ 

229. 

EUZERNE, sf, (Hot.) liicern. Origin im- 
known — Der. ///zmnere. 

Lycanthropie, f. Ucanthropy ; from (k. 
Xvmvdiwnia . — Der. lycnnthrope, 

Lycee, sm a Ivceum ; Irom Gr. Au/ffiov (the 
E) ct uni at Athens). 

Lycopode, sm, (Bot.) lycopodium; from 
Gr. \vKos ami ttous. 

Lymphatique, adj. lymphatic; from E 
lymphaticus. 

I Lymphe, sf. lymph, sap; from E, lympha. 

Lynx, sm. a lynx; from L. lynx. 

Lyre, sf a lyre; from L. lyra. 

I Lyrique, adj. lyrical ; from L. lyric US. 

L\ S, 5777. a lily. See lis. 
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MA, />os5. pron./. niy. See vion. 
i Macadam, inacadam ; of hist, 

ongiu (lioia Mr. Macadam, wlio mlnxiuccd 
llns method of laying roads), see § 33. — • 
Dcr. m«t’a(/(7miscr. 

Macaque, sm. a maca\ico, dog-faced 

I'al'ooii ; from l*ort. macaco (§ 26), ! 

f Macaron, ^m. a macaroon, cake; from 
k. iiiaccarone (§ 25). Its doublet is mac~ 

chtruni^ (j. V 

h Macaroni, i^m. macaroni; from It. 

iiKu cheroiii (jil ot luncuirouc) 23). 
i Macaronique, adj. macaronic, from 
It niaccheniHico 25). 

Macedoine, a mcdlc\, Oiigm im* 

Iviiuwn 

Llacoration, )f. maccrat.on , from L. 
iiiaeei ationcm. 

Macercr, va. to macerate; foMn I., mace* 
rai c. 

MA(kIE, */. a masli. Oiigm unknown 
MAOllKiKR, S//1. scale of non. Oi'gm 
unknown. 

MAtkiKLIKR, adj. of or belonging to the 
jaw (^of the miiscli s or the tcetli), trom 
1- niaxillivriu.s hot x ch see Utchc , 
toi \ -e see § 72, lor -arms - -icr vee 

S 

MACIll'.R, I'rt. to masticate; foriiurly vum>~ 
iht)\ Piov 7na\i(ar, It maslicart, liom L, 
inasticare. hoi legnlar contr. of masli- 
caro to nia.st’care see § 52, wheiue 
itias’care, .s(C ilist. (}ram. p. 81, hence 
iiuisiher. For ca — cJie see §§126 and 54, 
liciice vuicher by loss ot s, sec § 148. 
— Per. matheux, niach<nm, ;/n/c//omicr. 
Maclliavclisino, sS///. Maclnavehsm , fr<'m 
M.ichi.iN clli, the I'dorentine historian. For 
tills hi'itoric wold see § 33. — Der. iHii- 
thiavchc^wiz. niachuivih'iic. 

Macllieoulis, s/zi. madncol.ition (a term ol 
loitilicatiou). Oiigm imkimwn. 
Machinal, adj. mechanical , fium L. ma 
chiiialis. 

Machinateur, sm. a plotter ; from L. 
machinatorem. 

Machination, s/. a machination ; from L. 
machiimtioiiem. 

Machine, .s/. a m.ichine; fiom L. niacliina. 
Machiner, va. to plot; fiom L. ma- 
c h mar i . — Der. tnacJiunsin. 

MACllOIRE, .^/. a jaw. bee mdcher. 


MACHONNER, va. to miiniMe. See mnelur 

MACHURER, to blacken ; formeiJy mns- 
chiirer, originally mnscurcr (^a familiar 
word), 01 Germ, origin, O. H. G. masca, 
a blot, spot (§ 20). For loss of s see 
§ 148 ; for c ch see § 126. 

Macis, ■'tn in.'icc (a spice) ; from L. macis. 

Made, \f. (Pot.) the water-caltrop, t^Mm ) 
made. Origin unknown. 

MACRON, sm. a mason; from L. macionern'^, 
m Isidore of Seville : another form is ma- 
chionem. The ch is softened to c m 
Latin times. For -cion cm- = -cozi see 
§ 231. The oiigm ot the w<nd is uncer- 
lam — Dcr. via^omux, viarnuDiigc, mat^nn- 
nu’jue, li.inc-m<n;ozz, /mnozznene. 

MACREUSE, */. (Oinith j the bhick diver. 
(. rigin unknown. 

Macule, v/. a ''pot; fiom L. macula. Its 
doublet IS maiile. q v. 

Maculer, va. to spot, blemish; from F, 
maculare. — Der. zzmczz/ation, zzzac'zz/.iturc 

MzMLVME, sf. Madam. Mistriss See ma and 
•iame. Its doublet is madoae, q, v. 

MADEMOISELLE, s/. Mademoiselle, Mis^ 
See ma and demoiselle. 

I^Madone, a Madonna; from It. 
madonna (§ 25), 

Madrague, s/. a tunny-net. Orig. unc( rtain. 

Madras, wzi a Madras haiidkeictiier, of hist, 
origm, see § 33, a fabnc m.ide oiigiiull) at 
Madras. 

MAPRE, ad), spotted, speckled (as in phrases 
hots madrCj parctiaine maihoe), cuiiiniiir, 
sly. I\lad)c IS dciived (tom O Fr. madre, 
mazdre] of Geim. otigm, O.ILG. naistir 
(§ 20), spotted or knotted wood. A/uw, 
coiilrd. to madr, become^ (). Fr. ;zmo/re, 
mazdre. Forsr— o/r see anc<tre] tor lo'«i 
■tof s see § 148. From the sense rzf spotted, 
varied in colour or shade, the word t.ikis 
the St use of ready in rme .iiid resources, sly. 

tMadr6pore, sm. madrepoie; liom It. 
nuulre[ora (§ 23). 

MADRIFR, sm a jtiist ; from L. matoria- 
rius*, d.r. fiom materia. For reguar 
contr. of materiarius to mat’riarins 
see § 52, lienee madrier. For tv — dr see 
aider; for -ariiis = zcz' see § 198. 

f Madrigal, sm. a madrigal; from It. 
madrtgale for mamlris)ale, lit. = pastoral, 
from tnandra, a fold, Gr. (xavlpa (§ 23). 
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fMagasin, sm. a warehouse, shop, maga- 
zine; lormcrly vuis^cizm. C)t Oriental^ 
origin, Ar. vinchazin, properly stores ot 
incichandise, then a shop (^§ 31). 

Mage iw. a nia nan ; Iroiii L. magus. 

Magie, s/. magic, from L. magi a. — Der. 
mngiqne, 7/Mgocien. 

t Magistor, sm. a schoolmaster, pedant; 
from L. magister. Its iloublet is maiire, 

(p V. 

Magist^re. SW. a Grandmastership ; from L. 
inagisteriuin. 

Magistral, nmgistral, magistenal ; frmii 
L magistralis. 

Magistrat, sm a magistrate; from L. ma- 
gi stratus. - Du . mog/.s/rn/iire. 

Magnanime, adj. magnanimous ; from 
L niagnani rnus. 

Magnanimity, /. magnanimity; from L. 
magnaiiimitatem. 

Magnat, sm. a magnate; fromL. magnates. 

Magnysie, l^Chem.) magnesia ; trom L. 
niagnes, a magnet — magnesia having bten 
assimilated by the imignct. 

Magnytique, adj. magnetic; from L. mag- 
n e 1 1C u s. — Der. ;/mg;n 7 iser. 

Magnytiscr, vi. to magnetise. See mag- 
niiifp/e . — Der /; 2 ag/n 7 iscur 

Magnificence, sf. magnilicenee , liom L. 
magniliccntia. 

MagnifiqilC, (u/j. magnificent ; ftom L. 
Ill agni liens. 

Magnolier, (Bot.'i a magnolia ; ofliist. 
origin (ste § 33), from M.ignol, wbo died 
AD. T715. 

MAGG'r, sm. a Barbary ape. Origin iin- 
kiiowii. 

Mahomytan, ^mf. a Mabometan ; of bist. 
origin, from Mibomet(§ 33). — Der Maho- 

MAI, s7?i.M,i\ (iiKMitliol); fioni L. mains. 

MAIK, v/, a kind of dish ; fioiii L magula 
(found in Vauo). For lo<s of medi.il g 
see § 131, .11 id of d see § I 2 1 . 

MARjRK, adj thin, lean; from L. macruin. 
hoi a - ai see § 54 : for cr =gr sec § i kj. 
— Der. 711(11 gret, fn(Ugr\i. 

MAlGKhUR, >/. leanness; fiom L. macro- 
rem. For a see § 54; for cr- gr 
see § 129; for O^eu see § 79. 

MAIGRIR, vn. to grow lean. Sec mciigre. 

MAIL, .1 mall, hammer; from L mal- 
leum whuh became nialliiim For eu - 
iu see Hist Gi.nii. j)p 65, 66 ; for -allium 
~-ad seem/ and § 27S. — Der. wo//let. 

MAILLF, «/ u inedi; Ironi L macula. For 
regular eontr of uiucula to mac la 


see § 51. hence maille. For cl-// see 
§ I 29. Maille IS a doublet of macule. — 
Der. maiUaX^ maillcv. 

MAILI.F, </. a sin, ill coin, maille (worth 
083 of a fartlimg), found in the phrase 
ri' avail' III sou ni maille; loimcrly ;/zco/ 7 i’t?, 
O. Fort mtalha, answering to L. motallea, 
whuh beeamc siuiessively motalLa ( sei' 
Hist. Gram p. 6(1), and medailia (see 
§ 117). Medallia is found ii sense of 
nioiiev in medu v.il dociimciits : ‘ Thesaimis 
cum mcdaleis aiireis inventus L,it in horto’ 
is found m an Act of A. n. I 274; also in a 
I..it glossary ‘ Oludiis quod est medalia,’ 
whence, by loss of medial d i^see § l 20), 
comes O I'r. wlu nee maadle (sei 

ameiider). whence maille. hor ai^^-a cp. 
a^e (or aai^e. 

MAH. LET, sm. a mallet. See mail. — Der. 

ma///oche. 

MAILLOT, ^m. swaddling clothes. See 
maille ( 1 ). 

MAIN, a hand; from L. manus. For 
-aini.s - -am see § 19 p — Der main- 
d’o uvre (see dt and wuvre), mnm-laitc, 
?i!iii>i-\{.'\vL, mam-aw^i , ;?io/;/-nioite 

MAlNJ'k ad/ \ouiig('r (of sons'); now imtiscd, 
liorn mams — t/viiu^, .iml m , ep puuw 

MAINT, adj mniv, (Jri'Mii iineeit.iiii, phi- 
lol(»gists bciiiL' diivided between Celt mamf 
(a mnititiide) and (). 11 . G (( le rrn 

mauch. tuiitiy) Both liav e uhim.iti Iv 

llu S'liie 0114111 in the Ar\an root MAK or 

yi/.ic. 

M AINTFNAN'I', adv. now. Properly the 
part, prt V, of mai’itriilr, q. v. 

MAlN'l'LMR, va. to ni.iintain See mam 
and D< r. maiunca (vcib.il siihst.), 

mam/euwCf mamteuAuX. 

MAINTIL.N, s;/i. ni.iiniciianrc. Sec mam'enir. 

MAIRK, s7n .1 mayfir, lioiii L. majorem, 

found in this siiise iii iiicdiev.il documents; 
properly the chief man ol a city. 'Llie i.i’e 
L.it niivpiaced tile aicc-ni fioin majorem 
to majorem, then majorem, rfgul.iily 
eontiil. (see § 51) into maj’rem becomes 
miiire For j i see § 139. Maire is a 
doublet ot major, majeur — Dei. mmrie. 

MAIS, ti) adv originally, in sense ol moic, as 
may he still seen m the plirase ii lu fmuvoir 
mats, (2) now caiij. hut; lioin L. magis, 
which hecoiiies mats, mats, by losing its 
medial g (see § 131 ). 

'I'Mais, sm. maize; introd. fiom Sp. maiz 
(§ 26) (a li.eytiaii w'ord), 

MAISON, v/ .1 house ; fiom L. man, sionem 
I'or na = .s see § if>3; for attraction of i, 
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which changes a to ni, see § 54, 3. — Der. 

7 ??a;‘o;incttc. 

TvlAI I RE, s))i. a ninster; formerly mnhtre^ 
originally inn)i>(n\ from L. magistrum. 
For loss of medial g see § 131, whence 
Ttidhtre, then inai^tre\ whence maUre by 
lo'S of s, see § 14S. MnUre is a doiiMet 
of 7 na(^isl€)\ q v. — Dcr. wmt/rcsse, mni/nse, 
moi/riser, mni/r^-autcl. 

maItriser, va. to master, domineer. See 

vuiifre — Dcr. mnUrise (verbal snbsi.F 

]V[ajest6, ‘/ majesty; from L. majestatem. 
— Der. mnycsAieux. 

MAJKUR, (ulj, greater, important; fiom T/. 
majorom. For o^eu sec § 79 - 
doublet IS mnire, q. v. 

Major, sm. a major; from L. majorem. 
Its dotiblet is maire, q. v. 

Majorat, iw. a maiorat, a property which 
descends with a title; from L. major- 
•atum *. 

Majordome, sr». a major-domo ; from L. 
major and doiiuis. 

MnjoritO, sf, majority; from L. majori- 
t.i tein. 

Mnjusculo m/;. capital (of letters) ; from 
L majusculiis. 

MAE, sin. evil, iiarm ; from I., malum. 

MAIy, (uh, amiss, ill, badly; from E, male 
— Der. 7?m/proprc, 7;/n/vcilIant, rwn/adroit, 
nm/ade, 

MAE, ad/, bad ; from T/. mains. This sense 
rcmanis in the compd. substantives rfiali^rr, 
vmlhenr, vialcuse, malencantre^ vialnnort, 
mnifaron. 

Malachite. «/, malachite; from Gr. AtaAa- | 
\/rr/s (sc. \lOos). \ 

Malacio, sf. (Med.) malacia ; from Gr. , 

fiaXaiCLO.. j 

MAEADE, adj. sick, ill ; in the icth cnit. | 
malahde, Piov, nud a/'/e, from E. male 
ImbituH, (cp. co!/de li<»m cubitus) pro- 
perly lil-disposed, then indisposed, tin n '^lck, 
ill. For see § ill; for t - rf sec 

§ 1 17, Malahde becomes innlade by loss 
of h, just as diib’larc becomes douter . — 
Der. malad‘\c, vialadit. 

MAEADRESSE, v/ \n>ki!fuliiess. See mfmsc. 

MAEADROIT, adj. maladioit, clumsy. See 
adroit. — Der. 7/m/nt/ro//cnient. 

MAr.AISE, sm. uiieasiucss, adj. uneasy. See 
— Der malai^Q. 

MAEANDRE, </. a crack in a horse’s knee; 
from E. malandrium*. — Der. tnalan- 
dreux. 

tMalandrin, sm. a highwayman; from 
it. inalandrino (§ 25). 


MALART, sm. a mallard, wild diake; O. Fr. 
inalard, from O, Er. mall and the ending 
‘■(trd, see § I(j6. 

MAEAVESER,r;n.tojudgcunwise 1 y. Seenn/ser. 
Malaxer, va. (Pharm.) to work up; from 
L. malaxare. 

MAI.E, sm. m.ile ; formerly made, in T2th 
I cent, ma^cle. frcmi E. masclus, a form of 
masculus, which is found in the Appeiuli.x 
ad J’lohmn. Ford --1 cp. mu sc I us, monle\ 

I inarc’linus *, merlin', for loss of s see 
§ l.l«. 

Mal6diction, '/. a malediction, curse ; from 
I L. maledictionem (so used in S, Jerome). 
MALEFAEM, sf. cruel hunger. See mal (3) 

I :iiul/n/;7i. 

Mal61ice, sm. wltchcr.ift; from L. malefi- 
cium — Dcr. mah'ficd. 

I Mal6fiC[U6, adj. malevolent; from E. male- 
ficiis. 

MAEEMORT, s/ a tragic death. See mal 
(3) and mart. 

MAI.KNCONTRE, </. a mishap. See encon're 
and mal (3) — Der. malcncon/ixux. 
MAEKNTENDLh ^m. a misunderstanding 
See mal ( 0 and entendre. 

MALKPESTE, interj. plague on 1 See mil 
( 3) and jeste. 

Maldvolo, adj. malevolent; from E. niale- 
volus. 

MAEFA(jiON, c/. a trick, bad piece of woik. 
Sc’c mal (3) and fr.eon. 

MAI FAIRF, vn. to <lo tvd See mal (2) and 
fame — Der. malfais.\\\\, mn//m'aiice. 
MAEFAITKL/R, sm. a rnalef ictor ; from L. 
malelactoreni. For ct - see § 129; 
for o=^en see § 79. 

MAI. FAME, adj. ill-fimed. Sec mal (2) and 
fame. 

MAEGRACIFUX,or//' rude. See md (2) and 
fjraciehx. 

MAEGRF, /me/*, in s}»te of; originally a sm 
I (1 5th cent, ^ans vn^tre inalgK-), a compd. ot 
O. Fr. ad) mal (3) and gre (q v,). 
MAEHAHIEl-:, adj'. unskilful. Sec mal {f 
\ and habile. 

I MAEIIFUR, sm misfortune. Sec mal (3) and 
' hear. — I^er m<dhenrt\i\. 

I MAElIONNF'l'F, ad/, dishonest, uncivil. See 
mal (2) and homude. 

i IMALlIONNFTFrF, incivility. Sec mal 
I (2) and horiTiidete. 

MAEICE. sf rn.ilicc; from E. malitia. Fc r 
tia==C(? see § 244. 

MAEICIEUX, ad/ malu inns; fiom E. mali- 
j tiosus For ti = « see § I15; iur -osus 
i^-eux see § 2219. 
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Malignity, sf. nnlignity; from L. iiialig-l 

nitatem. For -tatem = “/» see § 230 

MALIN, adj. malignant; fiom L. rnalignns. 
For see iib.'-{ner and ^131- 

Malines, Mechlm lace; ot hist, on'gin 
(^sce § 33), from Midines^ where this kind 
of lace was first made. 

MALINGRE, adj. ailing; compd. of vml and 
ot O Fr adj. hr/f!^n\ heitif^re*, which irom 
I. aegriuii. Aegruni. reduced ugularly 
to egrum (‘■ec § I 04 \ intercalat<‘S an ti Gee 
coficn?/i^‘) e), vsheiue e{?igre. for e^ei hc- 
toir a nasal sec § 6l ; for addition of h S( c 
Hist. Gram. p. 79, and for later lo^s of it 
§ I34- 

Malintentionn 6 , ndj. eviFintenlioncd. See 
?NiiiI (2) and lutcnliDJUir 

.MALLE, s/. a trunk: ol Geim. origin, O. H.(i j 
ninlha ($ :io), — Der. n/n//t’-poste, nm/Zur. j 

Malleable, adj. maileabK'; from L. nialle- 
ahilis*. — Dcr. al>d\U\ 

Malleole, s/. (Auat.) malleolus; fioin L. 
malleolus. 

MALMENER. t;n. to maltreat. See mu/ (2) 
and mener. 

MALOTRU, sm, a rude*, ill bred person , for- j 
mcilv vhilo^tni, originally 7 nnU"-tni, nu.nnng 
unhappy. Frov. tnnld'^/rnc, opposed to htU' 
a^tnic, IS ft 0111 late L malc-astrutus * , 
which signifies ‘iiiulci the itiHiiencc ot a star ’ 
{foi -utus--7/ see § 201; lor a -- 0 oe 
dommarfe), fiom astruiil. u-.ed in Fetioiiius 
lor chance, foi nine 

Malpropre, adj dirty. See mal (2) and 
fropre . — 1 'cr. vud/'roprcU'-. 

MALSAIN, ailj, unhealthy. See trial (2) and 
s.n/t. 

MALSEANT, adj. unbecoming. See rnal (2) 
and Want. 

MALSONNANT, adj, ill-sounding, oUVnsive. 
St c rmd and sonntr. 

■('Malt, sf/i. m.dt; of Geim. <nigin, Engl 
rnalf { ^ 28). 

MALTUTE, .an exaction, impost ; foinurlv 
rnalfalfp, i()U\\)d of trial, see trial (3), aiul 
(rjlle, which is from ibedteval Lat tolta'*', 
a tax. ‘Kullam toltam f.icia eis in nier- 
( ato suo, nisi monadii coneessciiiil ’ is found 
in a Cliartiilary of a r». 1085. Tollta i.s 
coiitrd. (§ 51) from strong p. p. lollita 
meaning properly that whitli is carried off. 
For this strong p p. ste § lS8 Eioni 
tolta and the adj mala tomes the compd. 
malntolta, found in medieval dociimenls. 

■ Meicatores . . . veiidebant sine toltis ma- 
lls,’ says Matthew P.iris. In a Chartiil.iiy 
<d A.D. I 224 we find ‘ de malatolta quam 


Joannes re.v Angli-ic ct sui imposiieriint, sic 
ciit.* For loss of 1 see § 157 ; in this case 
the preceding vowel takes a tircumlle.x in- 
stead of becoming a diphtliong. — Der. tnal- 
f'Ukr. 

MALTRAITER, va. to maltreat. See trailer' 
and tnnl ( 2 ). 

Malvac 6 o, adj. (Bot.) m.dv.iceous ; 
from L. malvacens. 

MALVKI LEANT, adj. malevolent. Sec hien- 
vedlanf . — Der. malvedlancr. 

MAL\'ERSER, vn. to be guilty of evil prac- 
tices. See mal (2) and terser. — Dtr. mal- 
verAUon, 

MAMAN,.s/.m.'tma(onomatopoctic). Set §. 7 } 

MAMELLE, s/ a teat, bie.ist ; fiom E. ma- 
milla. For i = esec § 72. — Dir. niarrulua. 

MAM El. ON, sm. a ttat, Sic nuimelh'. 

Mamillaire, ai^. mamill.ny; from E. ma- 
millaris. 

Mammaire, adj. mammary; fiom L. 
mamma. 

Maminif^re, sf. mammiferous ; fiom L 
111 a 111 111 a .md ferre. 

Mammouth. srn a mammoth. Of Russ, 
origin, Russ, tiiniuau', which from hib. 
mamrnont, fioin inarnrini, the earth, 

MANAN'F, srn. a peasant, clmvn ; a tiurn of 
feudal l.iw, sigiidying iiihahitant of a burgh 
or village, as 111 tlii' pliiase Les inan.ints 
et habitants d'lnie fuirnisse. From thus 
Sense of villagi r comes later the siiise of 
a coarse, clownish fellow Minanf is Irom 
E maiientem, tp tenant fiom teiieiitcm 
Manentein (winch properly me. ins one 
wlio rciii.iiiis, IS attached to the sod) me. ms 
a peasant m medieval documents; tliii" we 
have ‘ 'Fradidit cas.ini euiii teriitoho sno 
ct manentes xv cum culoiiis,’ in a Don.i- 
tioii of A o. 1080. 

MANCIIE, '•rn. a handle, neck (of a ficldlc, 
etc.); from L maniciim, by regular coiitr 
(sec 5 51) 'd' ntanicuiii to man’eum, 
whence viantlie. Forca-c/ze see 126 
anil 34. — Der. cmnianchc], debz/a/zc/zer. 

MANCHE, ■/. a sleeve; from L. manica 
For lettcr-ehanges see above. — Dtr. niarich- 
ctle, matichon. 

MANCHOT, adj, one-armed ; a one- 
handed person; dim. of O. Fr. inane: cp. 
bachot fioni bac, 7 'iie O. Fi. mane is from 
L mancu.s. 

+ Mandarin, sm a Mandarin ; from Port. 
tnandarim{^ 26), a name given bv the Por- 
tuguese to the lip; cr oflicials of the Chinese 
Kiiijure ; a W'ord not used by the Chinese 
themselves. 
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Mandat, sm. a mand;ite ; from L. ni.in- 
datum. Its doublet is mandr. — Dcr. tnan- 
dai'Arc. 

Mandoment, sm. a mandate, (bishop’s) 

( harf?;e. ftiandtr. 

Mander, va. to scud (by message, etc ) ; 
lioin L. mandare. — Dcr. mandeincnt, de- 
inaiuler, contrto/ifi/uff’j' 

Mandibllle, •/. a maiulible, jaw ; fiom L 
in and lb II la. 

4 Mandoline, s/. a mandoline; from It. 
rnnndohno (§ 25). 

tMandore, s/. a mandura (lute); from 
It ynandora (^ 25) 

Mandragore, (Hot.) mandrake; from 
L. mandragora 

MANDRIN, ^/ a mandrel. Origin unknown. 

Manducation. mamUication, eating; 
Irijin L. manducalionein. 

f Manege, st/n training (of horses); from 
It. viane<(^iQ (§ 25). 

Manes, sm. /7. manes, shade; from L. 
manes 

i-M angan6se, sm. manganese; cp. Germ. 
nmniian (§ 27). Ongin unknown. 

MANGKR, va. to eat ; Iroin L. manducare, 
by contr. (see § 52) of inanducare to 
niand’care. win nee vian^j^er. For lo'^s of 
ci'iitial d sec Hist. Gram p 81, and § 120; 
for c— g" '•cc 5 1 2(). — Dcr. mo/igeoirc, 
mm/gcailh, (Imnnti'Zer, mn/zivablc, mans^cur, 
7/m/igeiirc. 

Maniaque, adj. maniacal, sm. a maniac ; 
tiom L. mani.K us 

MAMCLK, v/. a kind of glove to protect 
the liand m rough work , from L iiuiiii- 
oula^, a dm. ot rimnica, from which wc 
also have a Icariud form 7 niint<jue. For 
ica- see § 247, note 4. 

Manic, s/. a mama, from L mania. 

IVIANIKR, va. to touch, liandle, from L 
manicare, from manus. For loss ol 
medial c sec § 1 29. — Dcr. mrm/t’incnt, ic* 
vuutifr. wm/Mblc. 

MAN'IKRK, s/, manner; from Schol. L ma- 
neria found m Abelaid - spencs, kind, 
dcr. from L. manus. Manure will there- 
foic signify propel ly what is ready to h.md. 
hor-eria -u re sen § 208, — Dcr. r/im/rcre. 

Manifestation, sf. manifestation ; from L. 
rn a n i f e s t a t i o n e m . 

Manifesto, adj. manifest, &m. a manifesto; 
from L. manifestus. 

Manifester, va. to manifest ; from L. ma- 
nifcstare *, dcr. Irom manifestus. — Dcr. 
viamfeste (verbal subst,). 

Manigance, s/. a manoeuvre; from manus, 


through some unknown intermediary form. 
— Dcr. manigancer. 

f Manille, /. mamlle (a teim used in the 
iMim ot ombre); fioni S[k nialilla (§ 26). 

fM anioc, sm. tapioca; introd. from Sp. 
American colonics (§ 26). It comes through 
Fort, niandioca. 

Manipule, sm a handful, maniple ; from L. 
m a 111 pul us. - Der viarnfadeT. mnnip}d,\\\m\. 

M.\N 1 VPXLF, s/, a cr.mk, winch. Origin 
unknown 

MANNF, sj. manna; front L. manna. 

MANNE, sf, a hamper; of Geim, origin, 
A.S. maud, monde 20), 

f Mannequin, sm. .1 mannikin; of Germ, 
origin, \)n. viattneken, a little man (§ 27). 

MANCEUVRE, >/, a manceuvre, propcilv work 
of the hand; from medieval E. manuopera*, 
lontrd. to manopera. Fur uo- o, see 
§ 102 For lct!cr-( li.ing(.s see ceuvre ■- 
Der. manaiuvrex , uianntivrxex, manaiuvr\ex . 

MANOIR, sm. a m.mor; from L, mano- 
rium*, in medieval texts, ^ a rcsnlcnce, 
from manere, to rt side, For e 01 see § 62. 

M ANOUER, vn. to miss ; from D. mancare 
properly to mutilate, liom adj iiiancus — 
Dex. iHiUKjne (veibal SLlb^t.'l, //m/i^yi/cmeiit, 
immco/yi/.ible. 

Mansarde, sf a gairct window, garret; of 
hist, oiigm (see § from Mans.ird, who 
mven’e<l tins kmd of window. 

Mansuetude. sf. geniKness ; fiom L. 
mansuctudi nem. 

.MAN 1 £, /.a mantle , from L. man turn*, a 
short cloak, 111 Isidore ot Seville — Der. 
O Fr mantel^, sottemd into maiitcau (lor 
cl-- eau SIC § 282); the O Fr. form sur- 
vives m i]vman/c!ex (<] v ) and tnantelci. 

MANTFAlh sm a chi.ik Sec ma/i(e. 

MANTEI.ET, sm. a '■hort cloak. See mnnte. 

i Mantillo, sf. a mantilla ; from Sp, man- 
tilla (^ 26). 

Manuel, adj. manual; from L. riianualis. 

Manufacturo, .sf manut.icture ; a word 
formed from two Lat. wi;rds manus and 
factura, lit. a m.iking by the hand.— Der. 
viarufacturex. mannfactnr[cx. 

Manumission, sf manumission, formal re- 
lease of a slave, according to Roman law ; 
from L. manumission cm. 

Manuseri t , s //J . a m a nu sc r 1 J )t ; fr o m L . m a n u 
scriptus (sc. liber), lor pt = / see ^ I 1 1 . 

Manutention, sf. maintenance. Before 
being thus ustricted the woid meant admi- 
nistration, originally action of managing. 
MaiintentioTi is tormed Irom two Lat. words 

, maaiis and tenere. 
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MAPPEMONDK, 5/ a map of the world; 
from L. mappa inundi, lit. a doth of the 
world, 

MAQllEREAU, sm a mackerel. Origin un- 
known, ihcuigh it is probably so named m 
'onsequcnce'of its spots, and is thereby 
connected with L. macula 

fMaquette, a sculptor’s rough model; 
from It. inacchietla (§ 25). 

MAQUIGNON, sm. a horse dealer ; of Germ, 
origin, Fleni maeken, to traffic (§ 27).— 
Uer mrtyw/g7io;mage. 

MARAICIIER, sm. a kitchen gardener, pro- 
perly one who cultivates tliose ganlens 
round Paris which are called 7narais. See 
maraP. 

MARAIS, sm. a marsh, bog, kitchen-garden (in 
the environs of Paiis) , foimerlv mnro/s an<l 
tnnresc, fiom medieval Lat. mariscus 
Mariscus is of Germ, origin, O. Elem. 
inurasch (§ 20). Mariscus becoims 
marnis by so = s, see § 129, and by i - 0;, 
.see § 74, note 2. For ot — ni see § 62. 
From O. Fr. maresc conies O Fr. ynnre^- 
cage, now man'eage, and O. I'r. marai'^chcr 
now maraiclur (botli by lo.ss of s, sec 
§ 14^). For letter-changes see frnh and 
frniclie. 

Marasme, sm. consumption ; from (jr. ;ia- 

tMarasquin, sm, maraschino; from It. 
amnra^ca, a sour cherry, whence the liqueur 
is made (§ 25) 

MARATRE, a step-mother, a cruel mother; 
formerly marrastre, from L. niatraster* 
(for restriction of meaning see § 13) 
Matrastcr, contrd. regii'arlv to raatra.st’r 
(sec § 50), becmiics marrasfre, then inn- 
rastre by tr — rr = r (see § 168), then 
niaratre (by loss of s see § 14^). 

MARAUD, sm. a knave, rascal. Origin un- 
certain. The word is said to be of lust, 
origin (§ 33), from a ctrtun Comte de 
Merode who distinguished himself by liis 
gift of plundering m tlic Tliirty Years’ W.ir. ' 
It is however iinicli older thm the I7ih 
century, as may be sctm in Villon, Com- 
ment in en iray-je en fourpoint, Desnud 
coniine ung maiault? (Lutre ) Biipge sug- 
gests ih.it there is a Low L. maralclus 
formed by dissimilation (§ 169) from mal- 
aldus*, which would be mal with the 
Germanic suffix -aldus (§ 195). — Der. 
marnuiltr. 

MARAUDER, va. to go marauding, ravage. 
See maraud. — Der. maraiide (verbal subst.), 
maraudtwr. 


f Maravddis, sm. a maravedi (Sp. coin), 
from Sp. maravedi (§ 26), of Ar. origin. 

MARBRE, ,sm. marble; from L. marmorem, 
by regular coiitr. (sec § 51) of mdrmorem 
I to marm’rem. wl ence marhre. Foi mr 
I -mhr sec lli't. Gr.im p. 73; for loss of 
I m see ilist. Gram, p Si. — Der. marltricr, 

' mnrhrQ\, mrirAnire mnrAreric, marhr\hxM. 

MARC, .sm a mark (weight, S oz.); of (Jerm. 
oiigin, O. ILfL marc 20'), a mareli or 
frontier; a mai k < oniiii!!; aflerw.irds to sig- 
nify the wciglit or iiu asure used on the 
fiontii r of a country. 

MARC, .sm a residuum, dregs (of pressed 
fiuits, etc Ongiii iiiikiK Avii, 

M ARCAVSIN, .sm. a loung wild boar. Origin 
unknown. 

fMarcassite, s/ (Min) marcassite; 
from Ar. marqachilha 30). 

AIAR(TIANI), .sm. a sliopkieper, dealer; for- 
merly marc ht' and, manhedant. It mirm- 
dnnte, from L. mercatantom *, pres partic. 
of medieval 1.. mercataro*, to sell ; as 
in ‘ Voluiit dum vobis pl.iceat p.uitlce ct 
qnicte cum vrstri mercatando et lugoti- 
ando C( nvcrs.tri,’ Ironi an Act of the i ith 
Cl lit. Merentaro is a frequent, of mor- 
cari. Mercatnntem loses medi.il t (sec 
§ 1 1 7^ chang( s ca into c/ic (see §§ riband 
54\ whence O Er ?narch>a/i(. For en --- a 
see §102. The final d tor t is ninisn.il, 
though It IS found in llie 13th ccntuiy — 
Der. ninrchandcx, marchamh'^c. 

MARCHE, sy ,i inaich (militiry frontier); 
of Geiin. origin, () H G. marcha (§ 20). 
It.s doublet i.s niiirtpie. 

MARCHE, s/ march, w. ilk. g lit. mnreJur. 

MARCHE, sm a m.irki't. Prov. nurent. It. 
mcrcatn, from L inercatuin. for e - n 
see § 65, note I ; for c - c/r see § 126 ; tor 
-atum - -e s< e § 20 1 . 

MARCH EPILD, sm. .a stip (stair), footboard. 
See marcher ami/rer/ 

MARCHER, vn. to w.tlk, lit. to stamp .about 
with one’s bet, to be.it down (so m hm k- 
inakmg the jdir.ise /c.s hrr/ue'iers mart he 11 1 
Vargile is used), from L. marcare"^, der, 
from marcu<3, a Ii.unmu ; properly to tread 
down. A Lat -Fr. gloss.uv of the 13th 
cent, has ‘ calcarc - marcher.’ Fm ca - 
die see §§ i 26 and 54 — Der. marche (ver- 
b.il subst ), mitrchtar, demarche, 

MARCO I'TK, sy (Bot ) .a layer. O. Fr, 
margotte, der., with dim. sullix olte, from 
L. mergus. For e — n see § 65, note l. 
1 he passage from g to c is unusual. — Der. 
marcoUtx. 
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MARDl, sm. Tucschy; formerly mnrsdi^ It. 
mnrfpcli, from L. Martis dies, found in 
the Inscriptions; properly Mars’ day. For 
lf)ss of s see § 148 ; for loss of medial t see 

§ 1 1 7. 

MARF, sf. a pond, pool; from L. mara*, 
lound in medieval Fat. texts. ‘Maras 
potare liitosas,’ says (niillanme the Hreton 
in his Philippide. Mara is a corruption 
of mare, used in the sense of water gene- 
rally: from the 7ih cent, mare signifies 
sweet as well as ‘^alt water. ‘ Mare est 
acpiarnm generalis co'lectio. Omnis enim 
congregatio aquariim sive sdsae sint, sivc 
diilces Sint, ahnvive maria nuncupantur,’ 
says Kidfire of Seville 

MARKCAGK, ^m. a marsh. See tnarais. — 
Oer. viarrcagvux. 

MARECllAL, profierly one who shoes 
and takes care of Ix'rscs ; thus marcchal 
/errant is tin- 'airier who «hoes them. The 
man dial dr France, originally tlic marechal. 
was an oflicer set over the horses and stable'- 
of the king Man'chal formerly 
isftom M« rov. L mariscalcus* (an ofH(ei 
in cliarge of the king’s horses). ‘ Si raaris- 
calcus, qui «;nper 12 eaballos est, ot( uh- 
tnr. II. solid, compona'nr,’ says the Lex 
Alamanoium 7. 9 Manscalciis is of 
Cieim. origin, O H. G, marnhualc (§ 20), 
c.\^. '^('neckal. Mariscalcus b comes mrrm- 
chal by i — e, see § 7 - . by c ~rh, 5(.e 126; 

and loss of filial c see § 129. For later loss 
of s see § 148 - I)cr. mart chaKx\(c, 

MARKCHAUSSKK, /. properly a troop com- 
manded by a ‘ marshal.’ Marechamde is 
from med eva' f.nt. marescalciata der 
from mnriscalcLis?, see man'chal. Mnr- 
escalciata betonies marc^chauWe by -ata 
= -t'e, see § 201 ; by i = c, see § 72 ; In 
c^cA, sec § 12^; bval=a//. see § 15;, 
by ci = c — s, see agenctT, For Liter lo^s 
ohs see § 148, 

MARKK, .s/. the tide; from T- mare, der. by 
adding snflix re ( ata, sec § 2oi). 

Maree from mare answers to ondee from 
onde. 

MARFLLE, /. ‘ merrypeg.’ See merelle. 

MARGE, s/. margin, from L. mdrginem. 
For loss of last two atonic syllables see 
§§ 50» 5^* — Der. rwdrg-inah i^margdx^marg- 
elle. 

MARGELLE, s/, kerb-stone (of a well). A 
dim. of marge, q. v. 

Marginal, adj marginal. See marginer. 

Marginer, va. to margin ; from L. mar 
ginare. — Der. yyiargtfu]. 


Margouillis, sm. a dirty muddy place ; 
oiigin unknown, though connected with 
L. margila, a dim. of marga, marl, 
clay. 

Marguerite, f/. (Bot.) a daisy, (Min.) a 
pearl; from L, rnargarita, 

MARGUILIJER, a churchwarden; for- 
merly marreglier, from L. matricularius, 
found in medieval documents for the oflici r 
who keeps the church registers, that is, the 
matriculaof a church : ‘Ofhc ium matricu- 
larii est illnrninare et extinguere omnia 
liimina,’ says an eccles. regulation. Ma- 
tricullirius. regularly conlrd. (see § 52) 
to matric’larius, becomes O. Fr. mar- 
regher. For tr - rr see § 168; for i - ^ 
see § 72 ; for = see $ 129; for -arius 
= -ter see § 198. Marreglier later becomes 
mareglier, whence marglier and mar- 
guillier. Margmlher is a doublet of matri- 
cidaire, q. v. 

MARI, sm. a husband ; from L. maritus. 
For -itiis = -r see § 201. 

MARIACtE, sm. marriage. Prov martdatge. 
It. mantagio, from L. maritaticum *, 
found m nuduval Eat. text«, as e. g. a. d. 
1062, in the Ciiartiihiry of Marmoulur: 
‘Cum de rnedut.ite ipsius terrae movisset 
calumniam (|UKlam Constanlinus . . . asserens 
earn suae coiijugi in maritaticum datam ’ 
Maritaticum hi comes manage by loss of 
medial t, see § 117; and by -aticum = 
-age. see § 248. 

MARIER, va, to marrv. Prov. mnridar. It. 
mantare, from L. maritare. For loss of 
imduiltsee § IT7 — Der. mari.ih\t, tmin- 
eur, remaner, Mmarier. 

Marin, ad/, marine; '■m a m iriner ; from 
L. niarinus. — Der, martn\cr, marinev, 
marine, marinxu'c. 

MARINGOUIN, sm. (Entom.) a mosquito. 
Origin unknown. 

Marionnette. s/. a puppet ; of hist, origin, 
see § 33. Marian nett e is for mariolette 
(for /=« see marne) : mariolette is dim. of 
mariole, found in medieval Fr. documents in 
sense of puppet, doll, originally little figures 
of the Virgin Mary, whence dim. mariole. 

Marital, adj. maiital ; from L. maritalis. 
— Dei. mnn/cf/ement. 

Maritalement, adv. matrimonially. See 
marital. 

Maritime, adj. maritime; from L. mari- 
timus. 

Maritorne. </ an ill-formed, heavy woman; 
ot lust origin (see § 33), from the name of 
the inn-servant in Don Qinxote, Maritoriia, 
R a 
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Marivauder, va. to refine excessively ; of 
hist, origin (see § 33), from Marivaux, a re- 
fined l 8 th-ccnt. writer.—Der. niarivauih^c. 

MARJOLAINE, s/. (Hot.) sweet marjoram. 
An ill-fornud word from Low Lat. major- 
aca *, which is in turn a corruption of 
amaracus See § 17-- 

MARJOLKT, sm. a little coxcomb. Origin 
unknown. 

MARMAILLE, s/. a troop of little ones, little 
brats; from It. viartnaglia (§ 25). Sec 
marmot, 

tMarmelade, 5/ marmalade; from Port. 
merniplada from marmelo^ a quince (§ 26). 

MARMENTEAU, adj. reserved (of timber). 
A technical word in foiestry, used of trees 
reserved for the landlord’s use. Origin un- 
known. 

MARMITE, «/. a pot, saucepan. Origin un- 
known. — Der. mtirrjiiitux improperly ‘poor’), 
mar 7 niton. 

MARMITON, sm. a scullion. See marmite. 

MARMONNER, va. to mutter. Origin un- 
known. 

MARMOT, S 7 n, originally an ape, then a 
grotesque little figure, then (as a term of 
endearment), a child; dcr. with marmatUe 
from a common root marrn-, seen also in 
It tnarmotfo. 

fMarmotto, ^/. a marmot, a little girl; 
from It. viarniotla (§ 25). 

MARMOTTER, va. to mutter. Origin un 
known. 

MARMOUSET, sm. a queer little figure,' little 
monkey’; from L. marmorotum *, a 
deriv. of raarmor. signifying a little marble 
figure. '^I'his derivation is proved liy the 
Rue de% Manno'iisetsxw Pans, w'hich in Med. 
Latin was the ‘ vicus marmoretorum. 
(Ifittre.) 

MARNAGE, .tm. a marling, claying (of 
giound). See marne. 

MARNE, s/. (Agric.) marl, clay and chalk. 
O. Fr. marie, still used m Norrnaiuly ; fron 
L. margula (from marga, in Pliny). 
Mdrgula, contrd regularly to marTa (see 
§ 51), becomes O. Yi. marie, whence manr 
by / — «, for which cp. libella, niveau-, 
pess’la,/>rwe(0. ¥1. pei>ne,pede) ; poster’la, 
poterne ; colucla *, quevouille (the form 
conucla for colucla is to be met with 
in Mcrov. documents) — Der. marmhm, 
tnarn^x, 7«arnage, war/zeiix. 

Maroquin. sm. morocco ; of hist, origi 
see ; from Maroc, Morocco, where it 
was first made. 

Marotique, adj. Marotic; of hist, origin. 


sec § 3,^ ; from Marot, the well-known Fr. 
poet ot the 16th Cent, 

MARO'PTE, sf. a fool’s-cap, hobby-horse, 
properly a puppet ; a dim. of Marie, the 
proper form being mariotte ; see marum- 
nette. 

MAROUFLE, sf. lining-paste. Origin un- 
known. 

MARQUE, «/. a mark, sign, token ; of Germ, 
origin. Germ mark 27). Its doublet is 
marche, q. v. — Dc r. marqutr, mary/zant. 

Marquer, va. to m.uk. See marque. Its 
dounlet is marcher, q. v. — Der. marquGux, 
Tcmarquer, Mmarquer. 

MARQUETER, va. to chequer ; frequent, of 
marquer. Cp taLheter {xon\ tacher, voleter 
fiom voler, etc. — Der marquetexxt, 

MARC^IS, sm. a marquis; formerly marchi<, 
Irom mediev.il L. marchensis*, properly 
a governor set over the marches or empire- 
frontiers from the time of Chai leinagne. 
Marchensis* is from marcha*; sec 
marche. Marchensis, with ns-=s (sec 
§ 163) and e = / (see ^ 59), becomes 
marchis, then jnarqut', (for ch~qu see 
Hist. Gram. p. 63). — Der. marquise, mar- 
quisat. 

MARRAINE, f. a godmother. Prov. tnai- 
rtna. It. madrina, trom L matrina *, dcr, 
from mater. Fortr-n- .see § 16S ; for 
tp p.'itrinus *, parrain digno, 
daigue; ghtea, glaive; dominum, r.’o- 
maiiie ; pullinus, /ou/n/a. Also see n/nro/. 

MAKRI, adj. cir p.p ^ad ; p. p. ofO I'r. vol) 
marnr, to s.iddeii ; of Geim. origin, Germ. 
marr/an 20), to hinder, mar. '1 he word 
is out of Use. 

fMarron, a chestnut; from It. mar- 
r(aie (§ 25). — Der. marroun\ex. 

fM arron, ^inf. a m.iroon (free West 
Indian lu'gro) ; Irom Sp. ctmnrrnn 26). 

Marrube, sm. (Bot.) iK^rUiound; Irom L. 
marrubium. 

MARS, sm. Mars, March ; from L. Mars. 

MARSOUlN.sm (Ichth ) .1 porpoise; of Germ, 
oiigiii, O. N mar-'~viu, {) II. G. men-'^witt, 
a ‘ mere-swme,' sea-hog, dolphin (§ 20). 

Marsupial, adj. marsupial, purse-shaped, 
carrying a purse (of animals) from L. mar- 
supiurn, through au imagined marsupia- 
lis^' (§ 191). 

MARIEAU, sm. a hammer; formerly martel 
(for ~el — -eau see § 282), from L. mar- 
tellus*, a form of martuliis*, dim, of 
L. martus*, found in late Lat. texts. Its 
doublet is tnartel. — Der. marlelex, martelvX. 

MARIELER, va, to hammer, torment un- 
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bearably. See marteau. — Der. marteh^t, 

marteleuT. 

Martial, adj. martial; from L. martialis. 

MARTINKT, sm. ((^rnith.) a m.irtiii ; dim. 
of Martin : cp. pierrot from Pierre^ and 
umsonnet from Samon. — Dcr. (from the 
proper name Martin) martin-pecheur, 

MARTINE r, sm. a tilt-hammer, flat-candle- 
stick ; dim of marteau. 

Martingale, .s/. a martingale, strap; of hist, 
origin (see § 33), from Martigues in Pro- 
vence ; the Martigaux, or Martingaux, 
having been the fust to wear stockings 
d la martingale, 

MAR'rRE, or MARTR, sf. (Mamm.) a mar- 
tin. li.martora, from Low Lat. martnlus*, 
found m some late I. at. texts. Martalus 
is from raarte.s. found in M.irtial m this 
sense (Kp. x. 37), if the reading is correct. 
Martalus, regularly contrcl. to mart’lus 
(see § 51), becomes martre by 1 — r, see 

§ LS7- 

Martyr, a martyr : from L martyr.— 
Dcr. mar/vriser, martyre. 

Martyrologe, <m. maityrology; from Gr. 
pidpTVS and Ad-yos. 

f Mascar ado, */ a masquerade ; from It. 
masclurata (§ 25). 

fMascaron, sm. a mask; from It. ma*.- 
cherone (§ 25). 

Masculin, adj. masculine ; from L. mascu- 
linus. 

't Masque, a m.isk, visor; introd. in 
i6tli cent, from It. maschera (§ 25). — Der. 
ma'^quiix, (\('.masquQx . 

MASSACKER, va. to massacre; of Germ, 
origin. Low Germ, rnatsken^ Germ, metzti^en 
(§ 27) — Der, massacre (verbal subst.), 
massacrQwr. 

MASSAGE, sm. shampooing. S< e mas'^er. 

MASSE, sf. a m.as< ; from L. massa. — Der. 
mnsiif, ;«a^^er, awa.s'er, vms\sicot. 

MASSE, .s/. a mace; from a L. matea, the 
lost primitive of mateola, a stall'. Matea 
becomes matia (see Hist. Gram. p. 66), 
whence masse, by -tia^-.ss^, see § 244. 
— Der. messier, 

fMaSSepain, sm. marchpane; in Ron- 
sard marcepain, from It. marzapane (§ 

25)- 

MASSER, va. to press, rub, the body in sham- 
pooing; from Ar. mass, to rub, handle 

(§ ?>o). 

MASSUE, sf. a club; from late L. maxuca*. 
found in medieval documents, as m ‘ diii- 
dam cnormis staturae ferens ingenteni 
mairucam super caput ejus’ (Ordericus 


Vitalis). Maxuca becomes masswe, by 
x = see § 150; and by •uca = -we sec 
§ 212. 

Mastic, sm. mastic ; from L. mastiche. — 
Der. mastiqucT. 

Mastication, sf mastication ; from L. 
masticationem. 

Mastodonte, sm. a mastodon; from Gr. 
fiaaros and dSoiij, oHovros. 

MASURE, sf. a hovel, rum ; from L. man- 
sura*, properly a residence, from man- 
ere; ‘Anno vero sequent! dedit illis m 
puram ct perpetuam elccmosynarn suiim 
dominium Maibodii ct suam mansuram,' 
says a Charter of A. d. 1120. Mansura 
becomes niasure by ns -s, see § 163. 

Mat, sm. mate (in chess). From Pers, mat, 
dead, in the phrase shah mat, ‘ check-mate,' 
i. e. the king is dead (§ 30). See echec . — 
Der. mater. 

M. Q,t, ad;, heavy, dull; from Germ, matt, 
veary, weak, then dull (§ 27). — Der.mn/ir, 
nat\te. This word, Littr6 holds, is a 
nodern adaptation of the sm. above. 

MAT, sm. a mast; formerly mast; of Germ, 
origin, Germ, mast (§ 27). For loss of s 
see § 148. — Der. mater, Aemdter, mdtwre, 
md/cieau. 

f Matador, sm. a matador; the Sp. 
matador, properly a slayer (§ 26), 

|- Mat amor e. sm. a bully; from Sp. 
matamoros. 1. e. a killer of Moors (§ 26). 

j-Matassin, sm. a mataclmi, one who 
dances the Sp. matachin (§ 26). 

MATELAS, sm. a mattress ; formerly ma- 
teras, Prov. alrnatrac, Sp. almndraque ; of 
Oriental origin, see § 30 ; from Ar. al 
matrah. The O. Fr. mat eras. It. mater - 
asso, reproduce the Arabic subst. without 
the article al found in the Sp. almadraque 
and Prov. alrnatrac. — Der. matelasser, 
matelassil'ie. 

MATELOT, sm a sailor. Origin unknown; 
but cp. Genu matro<e — Der mateloXe. 

MATER, va. to checkmate. See mat. 

Mat6rialiser, va. to materialise ; dcr. 
from materiel. -Y)er. materiahsmc, mat^- 
rialxslc 

Mat6rialit6, sf. materiality ; dcr. from 
mathael. 

Mat6riaux, sm. pi. m.iteriak, pi. of a form 
material"^; from mate rial is, from ma- 
teria, building-wood. 

I Materiel, adj. material ; from L. materi- 
al is. — Dcr. mathialwC'. 

Maternel, adj. maternal; from L. mater- 
nalis, from maternus. 
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Maternity, a/ malcmity; from L. mater- 
nitateni, from maleriius. 

Math6inatique, adj, matlu matical ; sf. 
mathematics; from L. mathematica ^so 
found in Cicero). — Der. mathematicx^tw. 

MATlfilRHl, a/, matter; Irum L. materia. 
For -eria -= see § 208. 

MATIN, i//i. morning ; from L. raatutinum. 
For regular contr. of raatutinum into 
raatTinuin see § 52; whence It. >nat- 
tino, and Fr. matm. — Der. madmt, viatitu\, 
maiincwx, vialints, rriafiniitr. 

MATIN, sm. a great eur, mastiff, properly a 
watch dog. Matin, O. Fr. mastin, It. nias- 
tino, IS from L. raansatmus* (properly a 
dog which stays m the house), der. fiom 
mansum*, found in medieval texts. Man- 
sum IS tile partic. subst. of manero. 
Mansatinus, regularly contrd. (see § 5.1) 
Ko raana’tinus, gives ma'tin ns--^s 
see § 16,^) then matin, by lo^s ot 6, sec 
§ I^8. -Der. niatintr, inatincjoi. 

MATINES, a /, /’/. matins. See matin. 

MATIR, vn. to deaden (metals). S^e mat. 

MATUlS, adj. cunning, sly. Oiigiii un- 

known. — Der. matoi^miQ.. 

MATOU, sm. a tom-cat, ugly person. Oi'gin 
unknown. 

MATRAS, sm. a glass vessel, long and n.iriow 
necked, used m chemisiiy. Oiigm un- 

known. 

MATRAS, sm. a heavy bolt, shot fioin an 
arbahst ; from Low L. raatara*, wliieh is of 
Celtic origin, cp. Wei. medru, to aim. 

Matrice, sj. the matrix, womb; fiom L. 
matru em. 

Matricide, smf. a matricide one who kills 
his mother; from L. matricida. 

Matricide, sf. matricide; horn L. matn- 
cidium. 

Matricule, sf. matriculation; from L. ina- 
tricula. — Der. ma/rfcw/aire (whose doublet 
is margudlier, q. v.). 

Matrimonial, adj. matrimonial ; from L. 
matrimonialis. 

Matrone, sf. a matron; from L, matrona 

tMatte, sf. (Met) matt, a mass; the 
Germ. 7natte (§ 27). 

Maturation, sf ripening ; from L. matu- 
i^ationem. 

MATURE, sf. masts, wood for ma.sts. See 

mat. 

Maturity, sf. maturity; from L. in.ituri- 
tatem. 

Matutinal, adj. matutinal ; from L. matu- 
tuialis. 

MAUDIRE, va. to curse; formerly ma/J/re, 


from L. maledicere (so used in S. 
Jerome). For see § 157; tor 

-dicere see dire. — Der. maudxt.. 

MAUDISSON, sm. a curse; formerly mal- 
disson, Irom L. nialedictioiiein. For 
al = au see § 157; for -ctiouera = -aso/< 
see § 232 

MAUGRKER, vn. to rage, show one’s mal 
gr6, see malgrc. Mali^ni becomes mam^te 
by al = au, see § 157 ; whence mauqrctr. 

Mausoleo, sm, a mausoleum ; from L. 
mausoleum (found in Fhny). 

MAUSSADE, «<//. unpleasant, sour, awkward ; 
formerly malsade, of a had taste; a coinpd. 
of mal (see mal 2) and O. Fr. adj sadt\ 
pleasant tasting. Sade is from L. sapidus 
by rtgular conir. (see § 5O of sApidu.s to 
sap’dus, whence sade by pd-^d, sie 
§ 111. Mahade becomes man^^ade by 
al~au, see § J37. — Der. mansyadtiw:. 

MAUVAIS, adj. bad. Fiob. of Germ, origin, 
connected witli O, Sax. halu-iviso, the Devil, 
c; . O. Fr. maufez, the Dcvil. For b~m, 
cp. llaphomet lor Mahomet. 

MAUVE, sf. (lh)t.) a mallow; from L. 
inalva. For al see § 157. 

MAUViETTE, sf. a laik. A dim. mauvais^ 
<1 v. 

MAUVIS, srn. a mavis, thrush, redwiug; for- 
merly from L. raalvitius louiul 

111 medieval l.at, texts. Malvitius is a 
compd. of raalum and vitis, the thrush 
being destructive to the vine. The Gei- 
iiians call it iveingnrts-vogd similarly m 
several parts of I'laiice the bird is called 
grive de vendange (^see § 15). Malvitius 
becomes mauvis by al- au, see § 157 ; and 
-itiu3 =-L. see § 2i,|, [It may be ot Celiie 
origin, Bret, milvid, cp. Com. melhues, a 
lark.] — Der. 

Maxillaire, adj. maxillarv: from L. m ax- 
illaris. its doublet IS machelier, q. v. 

Maxime, .sf. a ma.xim ; from Schol. L. 
maxima (sc. sententiaruni, a greatest 
among propositions, one which is general 
and absolute). 

tMaximum, sm. a maximum; the L. 
maxiraura. 

Mazarinado, sf. the name given to the 
pamphlets pubiished against Cardinal Ma- 
zarin in the days of the Fionde; of hist, 
origin (§ 33) ; ilie ending ~ade is prop. 
Sp.inish; sec § 20 1. 

MAZETIE, .sf a sorry beast (horse), feeble 
person. Origin unknown. 

me, pers. pron. (accus.) me ; from L, me. 
M^andro, sm. a meander, winding course; 
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of hist, orinjin, see § 33; from the river 
Meander in Phryj^ia. 

IVEoat, am. (^Aiut ) a meatus; fiom L, 
meatus. 

MecaniqUG, (l) nefj mcdianical; fronj L, 
luechanicus. — Der inecanicitn, 7)u'ca?i' 
isme (2) mechanics. 

!M6cdn0, 5r«. a Maecenas, patron; of hist, 
origin, see § 33; alUniing to Maecm.is, 
minister and friend of Augustus, pation of 
literature 

HVTecliailCGt^, a/, wickedness. See nu'chnnf. 

MECHAN'l', ndj, wickid; fonneily r/res- 
chant, originally me chennt, me.ming m 
O, Fr. unhajipy, that which has h.ui cinince, 
pres, partic of me^cheoir, to be unliuky. 
Mc^chcoir is from L. minus cadere, ht. 
to fall amiss. For meaning si e chance. 
For minus = mes — md, see //re's-; for oa- 
dere -- c/reo/r see c/ro/r.— Dcr. mrcluvavX^ 
(der from O. Fr. nv'chance, ie[>icsentiug 
L, minuscadentia Fur letter changes 
s('e vies- and change). 

MKCdlK, .s/. wick (of a candle); formerly 
7ne\che, from L myxa bin. foim of 
myxus (for x ca see lncher)y whence 
myesa thence mysoa. Foi ca- the s( e 
§§ i.i6, 54; lor i -e see § 72; for loss 
of s see § I4S.— -Der. mrchci. 

MKClIKF, sfn. mnchicf, misfoilnne, haini ; 
torineily ine^chef, Frov. me^iop. Sp nutio- 
acabo, lit. a misadventuie. Now out ol 
use. As may he seen liom the ioiin ot 
cognate words in othc-i Romance languages, 
7}ic^chef is comjid. of nu's- and chef (‘pv.) 

MFCuMl’l'F, s//i. a miscalculation. See mi- 
com/tcr. 

MKCOMP'l'KR, vn. to count wrong, sirike 
wrong (of cl'uks); tormerly me^ctanpur 
For etymology see rtiia- and ccmipte)'. — Der. 
//recom/Ve verbal siilnst ). 

MFCONNAITRF. va. to fail to iccognise, 
disown, deny ; formerly rneactmnaitre. Sec 
mis- and connaitre. — Der. mccort//a/ssance, 
mienn //(//ssable. 

MECONTKNT. adj. discontented ; formerly 
7nescontent. See int’s- and cotuent . — Der. 
jnicontenttx, 7 W con'enfemeut. 

MECKEAN'r, .s//i.an niiheliever, miscreant, one 
who believes in smiie other religion, not 
the Cliristian, properly, one who believes 
amiss. Micrianty foimeriy mhcreanly It. 
7?iiscredente, is a conijid of 7 nia- (q. v ) and 
crian!, Irom L crodentem. For loss of 
medial d see § 1 20. 

MECROIRE, vn. to disbelieve; formerly /««- 
crui}‘e. See inea- and croire. 


fMddaille, af. a medal; from It, ///e* 
daglia (§ 25). Its doublet is mnilley q. v. 
— Der midadlow, 77 iidadleT, tnidadhsXc. 

MddGcin, am a physician; from L. medi- 
< iiius. For i = ^ see § 72. 

M6dGCinG, sf. medicine; from L. niedi- 
ctna. For i - e see § 72. 

iM6dian, adj. (Anat.) median ; from L. 
medianus. Its doublet is jnoyen, q. v. 

t M 6 d i an O C h e, S7n. a meat supper ; a word 
introduced by Aimc of Austria, from Sp. 
7 nediaTVtche (§ 26), it being the lieavy 

meal e.ilen at niiihiight after a fast day at 
the French Court. The word revetllon 
was used by the ciliiicns for the same 
meal 

Mediastin, sm. (Anat.) mediasline; from 
1/ mediastinus. 

M6diat, adj. mediate; from L. medialus. 
— Dir midiatxsLi, iin;;ic(/m/, 

MediatGUr, S7n. a mediator; from L. me- 
diatorem*. 

Mediation, f. mediation; from L. media- 
tioncm 

Medical, adj medical; from L. medic alts*, 
der. from medicus. 

Medicament, ^m. a medicament, medicine; 
Irorn L. mcdicamentum. — Der. 7 Jiedica- 
juentex, midteatnentawx. 

Medicinal, medicinal; from L. medi- 
cinalis. 

Mediocre, adj. middling, mediocre; from 
I/, nicdiocrem. 

Mecliocrite, i/. mediocrity; from L. medio- 
entatem. For -tatem--/'e see § 230. 

MEDIKE, vn. to speak ill (of): formerly 
me'dire Sie 7nis- and dire. — Der. niedi- 
‘^.int, inidta nice 

Meditatif, adj meditative ; from L. medi- 
talivus. 

Meditation, a/, meditation ; from L. medi- 
tationem. 

Mediter, t/a. to meditate; from L. medi- 
tare. 

M6diterran6, adj. mediterranean; from L. 
mediterraucus. 

i*M6dium, s//n a medium; the L. mo- 
di u m. 

Medullaire, medullary; from L. me- 
dullaris. 

f Meeting, am. a meeting; the Engl. 

tneetin^ (§ 2 '^). 

MEFAIRE, vn. to do harm; foimeriy mes- 
faire. See mes- and jaire.- — Der. tnifaiX. 
(panic, snbst ). 

MKF/M r, .swz. a misdeed. See mifaire. 

MEFIANCE, sf. mistrust. Sec mifier. 
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MEFIER (SE), vpr. to mistrust ; formerly | 
me^Jier. See mes- and /tr.— Der. mejimx, \ 
ineJiAWQt. ! 

MEGARDK, 5/ inadvertence ; verbal siibst. 
of O Fr. verb im'garder, originally mes- 
gfivdef. Sec vu^- and g(ird€r. 

M^gdre, a fuiy, vixen; trom L. Me- 
gaera, one of the Furies. 

MEGISSIHK, st?i. a Icather-dicsser ; from 
O. Fr. a cornpd. of water, ashes and 

alum used in leather-dressing. Origin un- 
known.— Her. 7 ?n'g-fs^erie. 

MKILLEUR, rrrfy. belter; from L. meliorem. 
For li see § 54, 3 ; for o = e7/ see § 8S. 

dVI^lan colie, sf. melancholy ; from L. me- 
lancholia. 

Melancolique. adj. melancholy, dismal ; 
from L melaiicholicus. 

MELANGE, STfi. a mixture. See tnHer — 
Der 7 )iilangt:r. 

tM6lasse, s/. molasses, treacle; from Sp. 
melnza 26). 

MELER, va. to mix ; formerly mesler. Port 
itmclar, from L. miscularc *, louud m 
medieval Lat. documents ; as ‘ Per phiri- 
morum ora viilgatur, vos dicere, qnoinain 
de istis rapinis at(|uc deprcdationibiis mini 
vos debeatis miscularo, unnsqinsqne sna 
defendat iit potest,’ in a letter of Ilincmai, 
A. D 859. Misculare is a Irciiuent of 
niiscero. Miscularo, legularlv contrd 
(see § 52) to misc’lare, becomes meder 
(for cl = / see § 129; for i^e see § 72', 
ihcnce meler (for loss of s see § 14HV — 
Der. 7?n7ee (partic. siibst.), me'/ange, pele- 
vude, eim//e/cr, ddmcYer. 

MEli.ZE, sin. a larch. Origin unknown. 

lM[ 61 isse, s/. balm mint; from Gr. iiiXiaaa, 
beiansc the bee delights m this plant. 

IVEellif^re, adj. melhlerous j from L. niel- 
li fer. 

IVEellifiue, adj. mellinuous, flowing with 
honey; from L m el 1 1 flu ns. 

Melodic, >/. melody ; from Gr. 

Der rui'lodivxw, 7//e/of/ist. 

Melodrame, -m a melodrama, properly 
acting with songs ; from Gr. fjiiKus and 
?)pafin. 

M^lomanie, ff music-madness; from Gr. 
/uf Aos and fxavia — Der melornane. 

Melon, S 771 . a melon; from L. melonem. 
— Der. ine/ormiere. 

M 61 op 6 e, sf melopneia, laws of musical 
(ompositinii; from Gr. fieXovoiia. 

Membrane, sf. a membrane ; from L 
m embrana. — Der memhraneux. 

Mcinbre, ^m. a hmb, member ; from L 


membrum. — Der. memhr\i, metric 

Anire, i^^mernhrxx . 

MEMh', adj. same; formerly mpsrne^ mee^me, 
earlier nit'hme, ongmally mrdi me. Prov. 
mefes^me. It. niededmo, from L. melip- 
siinus, contid, from motipsissiinus louud 
111 (lassieal documents in the form ipsis- 
simu.smct = altogtthcr the same. Me- 
tip.simus, contrd, to metips’nius (§ 51), 
becomes O. Er. rnedisme. For ps--s see 
§ III ; for t = 7 see §117. This form is 
found in ilth cent, in the Poem of St. 
Alexis. Mt'di'^iiu' brcoines flist mn^vu\ by 
loss of medial d (see § I 20), then 
by i~€ (see § 72), tluii mestne, by = 
i.istly tmvu\ by loss of s (see § 14S) — - 
Der. rnct/icinent 

t Memento, ym a memento; the L. 
memento. 

MKMOIRK, .s/ memory , fiom L memoria. 
For o-oi by attiactioii of i see § Sq. 

M6morablc, adj mcmoiable; fioiii L, 
memorabilis. Fur -abilis — see 
nffihle 

Memorial, .S7/Z. a immorial; from L. me- 
in on ale — Der uunii'nional. 

Mbmorial. axfj rclening to mcinoiy ; from 
L. memorial is. 

MENAC'D, s/ a menace, threat ; from L. 
minacia Plautus uses pi minaciae For 
-cia^-cc see ^ 244: for see § OS. 

— Der nu'/incvT, uuvia<j.a\t. 

MENAGE, <>1)1. Iionsi kec ping, household; for- 
merly viesfingr, originally i)i<u\)tage, Iroin 
L. niansionaticum'*', expenses oi a house- 
hold, m Caioi documents. ‘ Nemo in viliis 
iiostris mansionaticuiii acequat ’ n a 
phrase m tlie Capitiilarnim Dc Villis. 
Man.sionaticum is dtr. from mansio- 
nem, s<c vini^tm. Mansion dticum, 
contrd (see § 52 i to mans’naticum, 
rediKcs ns to s (sec § 103), wheiue 
masnaticum, whence n/n/s/mg'p by a - ni 
(see ^ 54'), and b\ -alicum - -ng-p (see 
§ 201). Mni<>)iage becomes mesnage by 
ai~e (see §§ 103, 1 04), thence DiDtai^e 
by loss of s (sec ^ 148). — Der. ;;ir/mger, 
7 ?ir/mgere, 77 ie//( 7 g'enu nt, x\i Tnnin<^LT, em- 
Tnr)iaoQr, 772 e 7 / 77 geiie (j)roper!va place where 
the amiiials of a household ar( kept, then 
by extension a place 111 which rare and 
foieign animals aie kept). 

Menagement, sm. consideration, regard. 
See mrnage. 

Mendicity, <-/. mendicity, begging:; from 
L mendicitalem*. 

MENDIER, va. to beg ; from L. meiidicare. 
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For loss of medial c see § 129. — Der. 
rnendUwX. 

MKNER, vn. to drive ; from L. minare, 
used of cattle or flocks. For i = e see § 68. 
Its doublet is miner, q. v. — Der. men^Q 
(partic. subst.), meweiir, ^metier, rame«er, 
M'Jiiener, axwmener, \>x(mwier, 

MKNFSTRKJ^, sm. a minstrel; from L. ini- 
nistrale, in medieval Lat. properly a ser- 
vant. ‘ Una cum rainistrale nostro Johanne 
et infantes suos ’ is found in a charter of 
A.D. 805. For i — e see § 68 ; for-alo = -<?/ 
see § 191. 

MKNKTRIER, sm. a fiddler; formerly me- 
nestrier, fiom L. ministerariiis *, der. 
from minister. Ministerdriiis, regu- 
larly coiitrd. (see § 52) to minist’rarms, 
bt comes menesfrier. For i^e sec ^ 68. 
for i in position — ^ s<.c § 72; for -ariua 
-- -ler see § 198 ; for loss of s see § 148. 

M6ning0, s/. (Med) (oat of the brain; 
from Gr. — Der. menrntjitc. 

Menisque, st?i. a meniscus; from Gr. /ary- 
I'laicos. 

Menologe, mi. a menology, treatise on the 
montlis , from [> menologiuni. 

MHiNOTTE, $/. a little liaiid, handcull ; dim. 
of 7 nntn, q. v. 

Monso, s/ a table (out of use in this sense); 
then, revenue, iMiall y of an abbey or church ; 
from L. mens a. 

MENSONGE, sm. a lie. A word irregularly 
loriiied from meutir, q. v. No Latin or 
French intermediates exist to bridge over the 
distance between them. — Der. mensxttigQz. 

dVEonsuel, adj. nu usual, monthly; irret-ii arly 
der. tiom L. mensis (as if from a toim 
mensus). 

-MKNl', a sujfix (added to adjectives giving 
them an .idverlu.il sense) ; fiom L. men- 
tem, see Hist. Gram. pp. 153, 154 'riiis 
termination is to be distinguished fiom the 
-ment of substantive^, which tomes from L. 
-mentum, as in vetc-ment from vesti- 
meutum, from doc u -mentum, 

( tc. 

Mental, adj. mental; from L mcntalis. 

Monthe, sj. (Hot.) mint; from L. mentha. 

Mention, sJ. mention; from L. nientiO’ 
nem, — Der. mentumuitx. 

MKNTIR, vn. to lie; from L. mentiri. — 
Der. mentfiwx^ mew/erie, demew/rr, rnen’ 
songe. 

MEN I'ON, sm. the chin; from a supposed 
L. mentoiiGin*, from mentum. — Der. 

ment(m\W'A(t. 

f Mentor, --m. a mentor ; ofhist. origin, see 


§ 33 ; allusion to Mentor the adviser of 
Telernarhus in Fen^lon's T^lemaque. 

MENU, adj. slender, small ; from L. minu- 
tU8. For i = e see § 72; for -utus=^-K 
see § 201. Menu is a doublet of minute^ 
q. v. — Der. tnenntX, menms^x, mfw/raille. 

MENUET, sm. a minuet. See tnenu. 

MENUISER, va. to cut small wood, work as 
a c.irpentcr ; a verb formed from L. minu- 
tare*, which from minus: cp. It. mtnuz- 
zare in the same sense. See menu. — Der. 
menuisxtx, menuistxxQ. 

M6phitique, adj. mephitic; from L. me- 
phi ticus. — Der. m<'phtt\smc. 

MEPLAT, .'■w. flat part (of a picture, statue, 
etc.); ere//, flat ; formerly mfsy/ar. See me's- 
aiid plat. 

MKPRENDRE (SE), vpr. to be mistaken; 
formerly ine prendre. See mehs- and prendre. 
■—Der. me/risc (p.ntic. suhst., see ahmute). 

MEPRIS, '^m contempt. See mij^rtser. 

MEPRISE, sj a mistake. See nu' prendre, 

MEPRISER, va. to titspisc; formerly 7 ne\- 
priser. See mrs- and prher . — Der 7 n('pris 
(verbal subst.), 7 n<'pribd.\\\, we'/n.sablc 

MER, «/. the sea; from L. mare. For a 
see § 54. 

tMercantilo, ai/y. mercantile ; from li. 
mercantile (§ 25). 

MFRCKNAIRE, Or//, mercenary; S 7 n a met- 
cenary, paid workman ; from L. mercen- 
ariu-s. 'Flic tirmin.ition of the word 111 
(). fr. was -ler (^mercen-ier) ; but the later 
form is found in the 14th century, for 
-arius ^ -ier ---aire see § 198. 

MERCERIE, sf. nuiceiy, haberdashery. See 
mcrcier. 

iMERCI, sf. mercy, sm. thanks; from L. 
mercedem. For loss of d see § 121 ; 
for e - i see § 59.— Der. rewemer (compd. 
of O. Fr. 7 ?ierci€r). 

MKRCIER, sm a mercer; fiom T. merce- 
rius*, m Low Lat. doi umeiUs. Mercerius 
IS from morcem. For e^ ie see § 56. — 
Der. mercerie. 

MKRCREDI, sm. Wednesday ; from E. Mer- 
curii dies, so used in inscriptions (pro- 
perly Mercury’s day). Mercurii becomes 
Meixre by regular loss of u, see § 51, 
thence Mercredi by loss of the atonic final 
syllable of dies, see § 50. 

Morcure, sm. mercury; from L. mcrcu- 
rius. — Der. 7nercur\d (whose doublet is 
jiiercuriale), 

MERE, s/. mother; in iTlh cent, medre. It. 
7nadre, from L. matrem. Fur tr = dr = r 
see § 168 ; for a = see § 54. 
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MERE, adj. pure (of wine'), fine (of wool), in 
such phiasts as Dure goutte^ tiitre latne\ 
from I>. merus. 

M ERELLE, .s/. ‘merry-peg,’ an obsolete game; 
on^rmally, a table scoicii with Imcs, used in 
playing a game with pegs and counters or 
int'redux. I'he vureau was a counter or 
token, given to canons or monks at church 
to certify their attendance; or to market- 
women to certify their having paid market- 
dues, or to labourers as tokens that they had 
earned a day’s w'age; from late Lat. me- 
rallus* or merellus*, a pebble, connttr, 
token. The origin of this word is unknown 
(Littre). Tins game was called in Englmd 
vierry-pfg, Iroiii the pebbles or counteis 
(m<'/Ya//;c)aiid ju gs with w'hich it was playc<h 

M^ridien, adj. meridian, sm. the meridian ; 

from L. meridianus. — Der. mfro/fe/me. 
Meridional, <idj. mendioiul, southern ; 
tiom L. meridional I s. 

Meringue, a meringue. Oiigin un- 
known. 

t Marinos, sm. a merino sheep; introd 
from Sp. rwermo, a llock which changes Us 
paUurage (§ 26). 

MERISE, $f. a wild cherry. Otigin unknown. 
— Der. nn'Wsier. 

M6rite, sm. merit; from L. nieritum. — 
D<r. nu’ritcT, 7 ui'nfo\Tt. 

MERLAN, stn. (Ichtli.) a whiting. Origin 
unknown. 

Ml'iREE, s;« (Ornith.) a blackbird; from L 
iiierula. Koi regular contr. of morula to 
raerTa see § 51. 

i' Merlin, .sm a marline; from Eng. jnar- 
hne 28). 

MERLIN, sm. a hammer; from L. marcii- 
liiius*, from marculus, by rcgnhu contr. 
(see § 52) of marculinus to marciinus, 
whence merlin. For cl = / see § 129 ; for 
see § 54 

MERLUCHE, / (Ichth.) the hake; formerly 
inerliice, Sp. uurluzn. Comjul. of h^ce and 
mer ( = /7vce de mer); luce is fiom L. lu- 
cius, properly .1 pike. For ciu - ce see 
ngencer; for Q=^ch sec § 126. 

MhiKRAIN, sm, a claj'board, properly wood 
for building, etc. ; fiom L. materiamen 
found in Mtrov. texis : ‘Si qiiis Ripn- 
arius in silva <ommuni materiamen vel 
hgna fissa abUiilent,’ says the Ripuaii.ia 
Code, 76. Materiamen is from mate- 
ria. Materiamen, regulaily contrd. (see 
§ 52) to mat’riamen becomes iner'-evn. 
For -amen — -am see § 226; for tr— rr 
see § 168 ; for a - e see §. 54. 


MF*',RVEILLE, sf. a wonder. It. tnnrav'igUa, 
from n. pi. L. mirabilia, properly maivels. 
Mirabilia, contrd. (see § 52) to mir’bi- 
lia, becomes mcrveille. For i~c see §72; 
for -ilia -eille see § 278; for b=-v see 
I 1 1 3. — Der. J 7 i€rvtillcux, vmervdlUr. 

MES-, prefix (me-, by dropping .s, see § i.jS) 
gives a bad sense to the wools with wlneh 
It is compd. ; priser and rntpruser, line 
and mcdire, fait and nnfnt, iIl. /If. 
originally mes-, Erov, mtm-, S{>. rncuo^-, 
corrcspoMd.s to L. minus, i'o show bow 
minus becomes tur, let Us tike as an 
example L. mmusfacere, projeily to do 
amiss (to). Minuslacoro, contid to 
min’sfacere (see § 52). h.is ns s (sn- 
§ 163) and becomes misfacero, found m 
Carol, documents : ‘ In hoc si fr.iler mens 
meis fidelilius, (jni contra ilium mliii mis- 
fecerunt, el me, qiiaiulo mihi opus tint, 
adjuveruiil’ is found in a document of 
yv.o. 825. Misfacere becomes nirfaire. 
For mis -- mes see § 72 ; for facere ^ fiiire 
see /(lire Me f lire becomes vu/aire by 
dropping s, see § I4S. 'riius we see how 
minus is reduced to min^s, m/s, mes, vu-. 
Tins IS also louiid In fw chant, meihcf, 
vucompte, nu connaitre, im content, vurreant, 
viihrotre, iw dire, medi'-ayice, 7 u< fairc, mifnl^ 
vn'ficr, inrgarde, nii’llat, tnr/rendre, me- 
pri'^e. nu'priscr, ndfri*^, vuhallier, inci>avenn\ 
mc^ai’enture. nid'U'^tr, etc. 

MFS./'oss. a/?/. // my; f:om L. meos. For 
the possessive pioiioun see Hist. Gram, 
p.lil. 

MESAISE, sf. nneasiiK ss. See nn'.s- and aoe. 

MESALLIER, tui. to cause to make a mesalli- 
ance. Seeme's-and alln r. — Der. im'^allianm. 

MESANGE, sf (Oniith,) a titmouse; ior- 
mcrly masenge: of Geim. origin, A. S. 
nid'^e (§ 20). 

MESARRIVKR, vn. to hajipeii ill. See me's- 
and arriver, 

MESAVENIR, vn. to happen ill. See mi's- 
and aventr. 

MESAVEN I IJRE, s/. a misadventure. Sec 
mes- and nventure. 

MeS^ent^PG, (Anat) mesentery; from 
Gr. — Dtr. rnc^enti r\(^ue‘. 

MESES TIMER, va. to undervalue. See mc’s- 
and es/imer. 

M^aintelligence, sf. misunderstanding. 

Sec m/s- and intelligence. 

MESOl* t RIR^ va. to underbid. See m/s- and 
I ojfrir. 

tMesquin, ad}, mean, shabby (properly 
poor) ; from Sp. inez'pnno (§ 26) (properly 
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the Ar. mashin, poor, mean, servile, then a 
slave). — Der. me'^quiticiia. 

MESSAGE, s/rt. a message; from L. missati- 
curn-*', ill Carol, documents, as ‘Si quis 
missum dommiciim Occident, qnando in 
missaticum directus fucrit,’ in a Capitu- 
lary of A.D. 813; ‘Missaticum tulit ipsi 
summo pontifici/ from another medieval 
document. Missaticum becomes message 
by i - see § 72 ; and by -aticum = 
see § 24S. — Uer. messager, messagent. 

MESSE, sf. tile mass ; from L. missa (used 
by Chiistian writers of the 5th cent). For 
i=€ see § 72. Its doublets are me/s, mis. 

MESSEAN'E, ailj. iiultcorous. See niesstoir. 

MESSEOIR, vn. to be unbecoming. Sec niis- 
aiui sroir. — Uer. m^sseant. 

i" Messidor, sm. Messidor (the tenth 
month in the Republican Calendar, Iroiii 
June 19 or 20) ; der. Irom L. mo8sis 

Mesaie, sm, the Messiah; from L. Mes- 

Sl.lb. 

MESSIF^R, sm. the keeper of a standing crop; 
from L. niessarius'*'-, deiiv. of mossis. 
For -arius^-j^r see § 19S. 

MESSIEURS, sm. Jl. gentlemen. Sec tnes 
and steur. 

MESSIRE, svi. ‘ me«sire,’ master; rompd. of 
O. Fr. mes (for mis, the subjective case, 
Irom L. meus) and sire, q. v, 

MESURABI.E, adj. measurable ; from L. 
monsurabilis. For ns = s see § 163; for 
-abilis --aWf see affable 

MESURE, sf. measure; from L. mensura. 
For ns = s see § 163. 

MESURKR, a/a. to measure; from L. men- 
surare. Forns = .s see § 163, — Der. me- 
s//reur, ;aesr/rage, dbmeshr(i. 

MESUSER, vn. to nnsu.se. See mes- and user, 

Hetacarpe, sm. (Anat.) the metacarpus; 
troni Gr. fitTaicapTTiov. 

MI'TAIRIE, sf. niLtaine (land held on condi- 
tion that the hmi received the half of the 
pioduce as a rent); formerly mt'layerie. 
See metayer, 

METAL, .sm. metal; from L. metallum. — 
Der. metalhscx. 

Metalepse, >/. (Rhet.)metal€pbis; from Gr. 
/.urdKrjtpis. 

Metallique, metallic; from L. mctal- 
licus. 

M6talliser, va. to metallise. See metal . — 
Der mcVa///sation. 

Metallurgie, sf mctallurgv ; from Gr. 
gfTakXovpyia. — Der. me!allurg\q\\e. 

M6taillorpllOSe, sf metamorphosis ; from 
Gr. /ieTu/cd/)(JiwaiS. — Der. metamorphose. 
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M6taphore, sf. a metaphor; from Gr, 
fXfTaipnpd. — Der. metaphorlquQ. 

Mbtaphysique, sj. metaphysics ; properly 
science of intellectual things, whose stimy 
Was considered to follow after {lafra) th.it 
of physical thi.igs (rd (pvaiKO.) in Aristotle's 
system. — Der, metaphysicien. 

M^taplasme, sm. a metapla.sm; alteration 
(such as aph^eiesis) in the form of a word ; 
from Gr. /aeranknafaus. 

Mbtastase, sf. (Med.) metastasis ; from Gr. 
pifTaoTaais. 

Mbtatarse, sm. (Anat.) metatarsus; from 
Gr ^erd and rapaus 

Metathdse, sf. metathesis ; from Gr. fifra- 
Otais. 

METAYFIR, sm. a ‘ metayer,’ farmer (who 
paid the lord half the produce of his farm); 
from L. modietarius *, found in medicv.il 
Lat. documents, from medietatem. Me- 
dia tarius becomes metayer by loss of 
medial d (as is seen in the 13th cent, 
form moitaier, an<l 111 moitie, q. v., from 
medietatem), see § 120; and by -arius 
— -ler, see § I98.— Der. mrfainn 

MF 7 FF 11 L, sm. meslin (nnxed wheat and rye); 
formerly rnesteil, from L. mixtellum*. 
from mixtum. For i-e see § 72 ; for 
X ^6 see § 150; for Ic/ss of s see § l.}8. 

M^tempsycose, f. metempsychosis; horn 
Gr p.€T(pipvgcoai$. 

Met6ore, sm a meteor ; from Gr. purewpos. 
— Der. meteonque. 

Metoorologie, sf meteorology ; from Gr. 
jafTiwpus and kuyos. — Der. mettorolop,- 
ique. 

Mothode, sf method; fiom Gr. filOohys . — 
Der. methodxqwc, inethod\s\\\ft, xnethodxsW. 

I Meticuleux, adj. fastidious ; from L. meli* 
culosus. For -osus = -<?i/x see § 229. 

[METIER, sm. trade; formerly mestier, in 
lOth cent, mistier, in tlie poem of S. Legir, 
from L. miuistorium, an oflice, then 
employment, l.islly, daily occupation, trade: 
80 used m Carol, documents We find m the 
Capitularies ‘ amittere ministerium,’ f"r 
‘to lose one’s employment’; the Capitularies 
of Charles the Ihiid, II. 1 5, use minis- 
terium for ‘ trade ’ : ‘ Ipsi monet.irii jurent 
quod ipsum ministorium, (piaiitum sci- 
CTiiit et potuermt, fidcliter faciant.’ The 
heads of trades {chefs des m/tiers) are 
called in medieval documents the capita 
ministeriorum. Ministerium, contrd. 
(see § 52) to min’sterium, reduces ns to 
s (see § 163), whence mis/enum, wheueo 
earliest 0 . Fr, mistier ; whence mestur by 
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i = e (sec § 72), whence metier by loss of 

s (see § 148). , r , 

ME'riS, sm. and adj. mongrel ; formerly wes/zs 
trom L. mixtitiiis*, dcr. from mixtus. 
Mixtitius beci)nies mc.'^tts by i = e, see 
§ 72 ; by x = s, see § 150; by -itius = -fs, 
sec ^ 214. Mesti^ becomes metis by loss of 
5, see § 148. 

M6tonymie, s/. (Rhet.) metonymy ; from 
Gr. fifTOJVvfiia. 

Metope, s/. (Archit.) metope; from Gr. 

fXiTOVT]. 

Mdtro, sw. a metre ; from Gr. filrpov . — 
Der. mefrcT^ meVreur. 

Metrique, adj. metrical; from Gr. fxe- 

TplKoS. 

Metropole, </. a metropolis; from Gr. 
prjTponuXis. — Dcr. 77 ietropol\tAm. 

MKTS, sm. viand, dish of food ; formerly mes. 
It. messo, from L. missum, lit. wli.it is 
sent in to table: cp. ferciilum, der. from 
ferre. for i-e see § 72; the t is a 
I5th-ccnt. orthographic error, to connect 
the word with 7 nettre', it h.is no connexion 
with 0. 11. G. 7 nat&. — Der. entreme/s. 

METTRE, v(i to put, place, biy ; from L 
mittere, lit. to send, then to pl.ne, in 
medieval Lat : ‘ Ut per omma altari.i lumi- 
iiaria mittaiitur’ is a p.issage from a very 
old Rilualc. Mittere, contrd. rcgnl.irly 
(.see § 51) to mitt'ro, becomes 77iettre by 
i — e^ see § 72. — Der. me^/able, we^/cur, cn- 
Wtmpttre, denietfre, soxunettre, adw^//;r. 

MEUIJLE, S 7 n. a piece of furniture, adj. move- 
able; from L. mobilis, moveable, tlien 
subst. for furniture. M6bilis, contrd. 
regulaily (see § 51) to moblLs, becomes 
rneuble by Q = eu, see § 79. Meuhle is 
a doublet of 7 tiahtie, q. v.- Dcr. 7 n€uhltx 
meuhlwW, amew^^/emeiit (for a 7 tieuhler) 
arneubhr. 

MEUGLER, vn. to low, bellow ; from L 
mugulare *, from mugire. Mugiildre 
contid. (see § 52) to mug’lare, becomes 
meugler by u — eu, a rare change, see § 90, 
and beugler from buculare. 

MEULE, sf. a millstone. It. 7 nola^ from L, 
mola. For o — en see § 76. — Der. me///icre. 

MEULE, sf. a rick, stack (of hay) ; formerly 
7 neulle, from L. metula*, dun. of meta, 
a rick, in Carolingian documents; e. g 
‘ acceptisque clavibiis metas annonae, quae 
aderaut, elidit,’ says Gregory of Tours (Hist 
4, 41). Meta IS ])ropcrly a cone. M6tula, 
regularly contrd. (see § 51) to met’la, 
becomes then meule, by = l 

see § 168. 


MEUNIER, sm a miller ; formerly f7ietd7iier, 
Prov. molmier, from L. molinarius, by 
regular coiilr. (see § 52) of niolindriu.s 
to moPiiarius ; whence meulnier by -anus 
= -rVr (see § I08), and o=eti (sec § 76), 
then 7 tmmier by dropping I (see § 157).— 
Der. mez/rierie. 

MEUR'I'RE, S771. murder; from L. mor- 
drum*, or murdrum*, or meurtrum* ; 
found in Carolingian documents, e. g. ‘Si 
mordriun totnm qnis feccrit,’ Lex Sa,\- 
oimm, 2, 6 ; ‘Si qiiis liomiiicm in mordro 
occiderit,' in a C.ipitiilary of a.d. 8ig. 
Mordrum is of Germ, origin, Gotli. 
77 ia 7 i 7 -thr (§ 20); for nu~o see §§ 106, 
107. Mordrum becomes 7neurtre. dr 
=v-/r is an altogether irregular change, 
caused probably by the th 111 the original 
Goth, word; the toriii niourtrum* exists 
in late Latin. The uonls which pass out 
of Germ, into Low Latin, and thence into 
French, aie likely to lollow less closely the 
strict laws of Latin (.liaiigc, — Der. mc/zr/rier, 
7neurtr\x, mfvzr/nbre, 

MKUKTRIR, i/a. to bruise, kill. See rneurtre. 
Der. 7 ii€urtr\ss\\xc. 

MKUTE, f a pack of liounds ; originallv a 
troop generally: c g we liiid in the Gli.iii- 
son d’Aiitioelie, a freiidi poem, i^i^th cent., 
that Pierre I' Uenmte vit po'ir toute la 
meute des erois/s. iMtute is fioiii L, 
mota*, ptoperly a troop raised for an 
cxpe.lilion, m medieval ttxts. Moia(-- 
movita. a change found in rlass L.it.) is 
pariic. mh^t. of iiiovere. Mota becomes 
77ietite by o=^e?/, stc § yq.— Dtr. Atneufvr 
(to colU ct, form into a troop, tluii excite. 
Fioin this use 7neute came, in (3 Fr , to 
=• t'me7//e, a revolt, a sense which survives 
in the deriv 7neutin, now 7 fiu(ifi. For eu 
= M see puree). 

MI-, prefix or siifhx to words, =Engl. 77 iid- ; 
from L. medius For loss of d see §121; 
for e — i see § 59. Mi is a doublet of 
77 iedi 7 / 77 i — Dcr. miuiwt, //zzpartie, /wfjambe, 
m/-caremc, zzmii, mzlnu, parwi. 

Miasme, sm. a iniasma; from Gr. piiaa- 
pa. 

MIAULER, V77. to mew, an oriomatopoetic 
word; see § 34. — Dcr. mzazz/emciit. 

fMica, sm (Min.) mica; the L. mica, 
der. from micare. Its doublet is mie, q v. 

MICHE, sf. a loal; of Germ. origin, Klein. 
micke, wheaten bread (§ 27). For c ch 
see § 126. 

MICMAC, s7n. an intrigue; of Germ, origin, 
Germ, mischmasch (^ 27). 
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Micocoulier, $f. (Dot.) nettle-tree. Origin 
unknown. 

Microcosme, sm, a microcosm ; from Gr. 

filKpOKOaplOS. 

Micrographie, .s/. micrography; from Gr. 
pifcpos and ypd<p€iu. — Dtr. micrographi(]\ie. 

Micrometre, a micrometer; from Gr. 

fiiKpvs and phpov. — Der. 7«icromt'/rique. 
Microscope, sm. a microscope ; from Gr. 
piKpus and (TKonuu. — Der. microscopique. 

MIDI, S77/. noon, south ; compd. of mi (mo- 
dius) and dt (diom) ; ‘ Ipsum meridiem, 
cur non medidiem ? Credo, quod erat 
insuavius,’ sais Cicero in the De Oratorc. 
For loss of d see §121. 

MIE, i/. a crumb ; from L. mica. So Pe- 
tronins has ‘ mica panis ’ for a crumb of 
bread, and a ytli-ceiit. formulary opj)oses 
mica to crusta : * A forts tinpis est crusta, 
ab mtusmiga mnns est fusca.’ For loss of 
medial c see § 129 Mie is a doublet of 
mtea, q. v. — Dcr 7mVttc. 

MIK, particle, employed to strengthen a nega- 
tive, not; from L. mica. Je nen at mie 
[)roperly=ye n’en ai /as une parcelle, ‘I 
have not a scrap’ The Lat. used mica 
similarly, as 111 Martial’s ‘millaqnc mica 
sails.’ For loss of 0 see § 1 29. See ilist. 
Gtarn. p. 162. 

MIF, sf a dailing, love; abbreviation of 
amie, from its cnijdoyinent with the fun. 
ma ; mamie, then ma mie\ see Hist. Gr.im. 
p. 112. The form mie is a iiK^dcrn bar- 
barism ; and mon aniie a solecism. 

Mll’iL, sm. honey; from L. mel. For Q~ie 
see § 56. — Der. mre/lcux. 

MIEN, pron. adj mine; formerly 772 £’a, soft- 
ened form of mon, q. v. For mon~tnen 
see ye ; for vien — micn see § 56. We find 
le mon for le mien 111 several llth-cent. 
documents; this coniirins the origin given, 
hor the etymoloyy sec mon. 

MIP'TTE, '-f. a little ciuiub. A dim. of mie, 
(].v. — Dcr. hmettex, 

MIEUX, ndv. bcttei ; formerly miens, origi- 
nally ?nieh and meh, irom L. melius, 
by regular coiitr. (see § 51) of melius 
to mel's ; whence 0 . Fr. mels, whence suc- 
cessively miels, bv e~te, see § 56; miens, 
see § 158; and mienx, see § 1 49. 

MI^iVRE, adj. arch, roguish. Oiigin un- 
known. — Der. 77nli;rerie, mihrtie. 

MIGNARD, adj. delicate. For the termina- 
tion -ard see § 196. See mignon. — Der, 
rntgnardcT, tnignardise. 

MIGNON, MIGNARD, sm. a favourite, dar- 
ling, minion ; from a common root mign- 
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of Germ, origin, O. H.G. minnt (§ 20). — 
Der mignotiLlie, mignoter. 

Migraine, sf. headache; from L. hemi- 
cranium, found in Marcellus Fmpiiicus, 
For loss of first syllable see briller (it is 
possible that the form has been affected by 
mi- from medius) ; for c=g* see § 129. 

Migration, sf. migration; from L. migra- 
tionem. 

MIJAUREE, sf. an alfccted lady. Origin 
unknown. 

MIJOTER^ vn. to nurse up, properly a term 
of cookery, to cook carefully at a low fire. 
Origin unknown. 

MIL, S7//. (Bot.) millet; from L. milium. — ■ 
Der. m//let, rrn/leraie. 

MIT., adj. thou'<and ; from L. mille. 

Milan, sm. (Ornith.) a kite; from Sp, 
mtliino (§ 26). 

Miliairo, adj. miliary; from L. miliarius, 
from milium, millet. 

MILICE, s/. militia ; fiorn L. militia. For 
-tia = -ce see § 244. — Dcr. miliniiu. 

MILIEU, sm. middle. See mi- and hen. 

Militaire, a<^. military; from L. mihtaris. 

Militer, vn. to militate; from L. militarc. 
— Der. 7;z//r/ant. 

MILLE, adj. thousand; sm a thousand; from 
L. millia, pi. of mille. — Der. milluxd, 
milhow. 

Milldnaire, adj. millenary; from L. mi He- 
nan us. 

Millesime, sm. date (of coins, books, etc.); 
from L. millesinius. Its doublets are 
millihne, millime. 

MILLET, sm. (Bot) millet. See mil. 

Milliaire, adj. nnlliary; sm. a milestone; 
from L. milliarius. 

MILLIEME, adj. and sm. thousandth ; for- 
meily 7/n//i^smf’, from L, millesimus. For 
-osiiiiii3 = -u'7«£t see hnitume. Its doublet 
is mtlh'sime. 

MILLIER, sm. thou-^and (of); from L. mil- 
liarium. For -ariiim = -iVr see § 19S. 

MILLION, S7n. a million. An augmentative 
of mille (q. v.). For this teriiuuation -ion, 
cp. It. milione. — Dcr. mdho}i\u\xc, million- 
ieme 

f Milord, sm. a lord, rich man; from 
Engl. 7ny lord (§ 28). 

Mime, sm, a mime, mimic ; from L. 
mi riius. 

Mimique, adj. mimic; from L. minii* 
cus. 

f Minaret, sm. a minaret; of Oriental 
origin, Ar mendra (§ 30). 

MINAUDER; vn. to be lackadaisical. From 
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Fr. mine (q. v \ throiir:h a supposed minaud. 
— Der. minaudcnt, tnifiaiuimr. 

MINCE, adj. slciukr, slight. Origin un- 
known.— Der. -Ami/iccr. 

MINE, a muK- measure ^78 lifres\ lit. 
the half of a setter ; from L homina, half 
a sextan' us. For loss of ho- sec 

Mine, a mine. See m/wer — Der. mmeiir. 

i ]VEinG, air, countenance; from It. inina 
(§ 25) — Der. innio'.s, ;»i;/.mder. 

Mine,' /. a mina (100 drachms); from L. 
mina. 

Miner, vn. to mine, lead a gallery nndcr- 
giouml; fiom L. min are. Its doublet is 
fiieuir, q. v. — Der. mine (verbal siihst.), 
min< lal, mo/era i. 

Mineral, sm. mineral, ore ; adj. mineral. 
See miner. — Der tnim rnh^tr. wo/ern/isation, 
mi/oTo/isatcur, mmeru/ogie (horn miniral 
and \070s). 

Min^ralogie, /. mineralogy. See minhaL 
— Der. 7rziue'rn/ogiste, mim'r(dogv\\\e. 

MINKT, sm a cat, puss. Origin unknown. 

MINKUR, ad), inul r age. niinoi, sm. a minor; 
from L. minorem For -oreni = -fwr see 
^ 227. Its doublet is mnindre, q. v. 

Miniature, s/. a miniature; from L. mi- 
ni atui a, properly painting done with min- 
ium, the initials of MSS. hung usually 
drawn with veiimlion — Der. mtnta(ur\^\e. 

Minime, 0 ( 7 /. veiy Mnall; from L. minimus. 

t Minimum, sm. a nmnmum; the L. 
minimum. 

Millistdre, sm.a ministry ; from L. minis- 
tcrium. Its doublet is niiticr. q. v. — Der. 
mmz.s/enel (of which the doublet is vh'nes- 
trel, q. V.). 

Ministre, sm. a minister; from L. mi- 
nister 

fMinium, sm. minium, red lead; the E. 
minium. 

M 1 N(.)N, .sm. a name for the cat ; usc<l chiefly 
in a proverb, 11 entend hien chat rjuon 
(f/se minoii, mod of my one quiek ofimdci- 
standmg. Sec mniet. 

MINOIS, S7n. a pretty face. Sec mhie. 

Minorite, >f. a minority; from L. mino- 
ritatem from minor, 

MINUrr, S77Z. muhiight. Sec mi and nml. 

Minuscule, adj. small (of letters) ; fiomL. 
min use ulus. 

Minute, .s/. a minute; from L. minuta, 
properly a small thing, whence a small 
space of time. Its doublet is menue, (j v, 
— Der. minuitx. 

Minutie, s/. a trifle; from L. minutia. 
This word was introduced by Cardinal de 


I Retz, who explains it as chose mince ct 

I Jnvnle.~-V)tT. ininndcnx. 

MIPARTI, adj. divided into two iqual parts ; 

I f'om 777/ and fnr/i. 

t Mirabelle, </. a miralxlle (plum) ; from 
Sp. mtrabel (§ 26). 

Miracle, sm, a miracle; from L. rnira- 

1 culuni. For -aculum = -rTc/i?. sec § 254. 

Miraculeux, adj. miraculous; from L. 
mir.Kulosus (so U'-ed 111 S. Augustine). 

I MIRAGK, svi. a mirage. See intret . 

\ MIKE, ^/. sight (of a gim). Sec mirer. 

MIRER, to aim, aim at; from L. mirnri, 
to loc'k wiih admiration, tl en to look 
earnestly, tin 11, by dinmnitimi of sei'sc. to 
aim — Der. mire (veiled sibst.), 7 /;//-oir, 
fri/rage. 

MlRLIh LORE, 57;i, a coxcomb. Oiigm un- 
known, 

MlRLri'O.N, sm. a rctd-pipe. Ongn un- 
known. 

MIROIR, sm. a mirror. See mirer. — Der. 
m/Vo/ter. mir'>t\.V\ 

MIROITERIE, >•/ louking-gla'-s making, See 
miroir. 

f Misaine, .s/. a forcs.nl; from It.mezzana 

{§ ^.s). 

Misanthropie miomtl n^pv ; from Or. 

1 jxiaavOfMTtia — Der. ?)ii aiifhr /'C^ mi^au- 
throJu\w. 

Miscellanies. />/. a mi^ccilanv ; from 
L. miscellanea. 

MISE, sf. a putting, laving, netting Sec meHre. 
Its doiibh't IS nit VO', (j. V 

Miserable, (N/). miser, ble, from L, mise* 
rahilis. 

Misdre, sf misery ; fn m L. miscria. 

Misiricorde, sf pity, Irom L. miscri- 
coidia — Der mi\i ricord\i^ux. 

Missel, 'in. .1 iiiivs.i!, 1. c. a book coiitair ng 
the masses lor special da\'>; der. from 
missa. For -alis = -e 7 see § iqi. 

Missile, 'm. a missile, proieetiU-; a word 
out of use ; from L missile (sc t<luin). 

Mission, sf a mosion ; fiom L. missio- 
n c m .—Der. mt '.00701.0 rc. 

Missive, sf a mivsive; from L. missiva, 
from missiim, p. p of mittere. 

t Mistral, sm. the mi'tral (nortli-wcst 
wind of I'roveiH e) ; from Prov. mistral, 
f«»rmerly maesfral. It. maestrnle, is the 
L. magiatralis. i. e. the masurml wind 
For loss of g sec § 141). Mi.tral is a 
doublet of niafristral, 

MI PAINE, MPl'ON, f a mitten, properly a 
half glove; fiom .1 root mit, of (Tcrm. 
origin, O.H.G. mzV/i = L. medius (§ 20). 
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origin, ' Mod^rer, va. to moderate ; from L. mode- 
I rari. 

Moderne, adj. mrulem ; from L. modcr- 
niis (in Triscian). 

I Modeste, adj. modrst; from L. modestus. 
I Modostie, s/. nnxlc'^iy; from L. modesiia. 




MITE, sf. a mite, tick; of Germ. 

A S. mite (§ 20). 

Mithridate, sm. an electuary, antidote 
against poison; ofliist. origin (§ 33), Irom j 
MithridatC'', King of Pontus. 

Mitigation, sf, mitigation; from L. miti- 
gation em. 

Mitiger, va. to mitigate; from L. miti- 
gare 

Ml TON, sm. (t) a mittem, (2) a scrap of' 
bri-ad to put in soup. See mitaine. 

MI r()NNF,R, va. 10 coddle ii[i. Sec mifon. 

MITOYEN, ad], medial, middle ; fiom me- 
dieval L. medietanus *. For loss ot d 
see § 120; for e =- / s( e § 59; for -anus 
— -en see § 194 ; faro - oi sec accroire a\u\ 

§ G\. — Der. 7 )itt()ycfi\]c\a. 

MI'ERAILLE, sf. old iron, small shot; for- 
merly f)utnille; for addition of r see 
chaiivre. Mitadle is dim. of O. Fr, 7 )ute, 
a mite, small copper coin, wlience it im.iiis 
rnoisels of copper, a sense it had as late 
as the 17th cent. Mtfe is of Gctm. origin, 
Fleiii. mijie (§ 27) — Der. mitnidlLT, mi- 
traillMlft 

Mitre, a mitre; from L. mitra. — Der. 
mitrv, mitraw. 

Mitron, ^m. a baker’s man, properly one 
who wears a paper mitre. See mi re. 

Mixto, adj. mived; from !>. mixtus. 

Mixtion, sf. mixtion, gold size, Irom L. 
mixtionem — Der. mtxtiauucr. 

Mixture f a mixture; fiom L. mixtura. 
Mn6moniqiie, ad/, miumomc; Irom Gr. 1 
]ivrj/ioviKr] (^sc. helping 1 

thetmmorv) ' 

Mndniotcclniie, «/ mnemonics ; from Gr. 
IAi 7 }^icuv and Tix^rj 

Mobile, adj mobile, moveable ; Irom L. 
mobilis Its lioublet is meulde. q. v. — 
Drr. moljilaurCf mobih^r, mobiliscr, inimo- 
hde 

Mobiliser.vn. to liberate, mobilise (soldiers'). 
See ninhile . — Der, ;;zo/x//sation, imwo^z/ro r. 

Mobility, f. mtibility ; from L. mobili- 
tatem. For -tatcm -= -/c •'CC § 230 

Modalitd, sf. modainv ; from L. modali- 
tatem"^, fioin inodalis, der. from 1110- 
(1 us. 

Mode sf. manner; from L. modus. — Der. 

tH')d\s\e. 

i' Module, sm. a model; from. It. modcUo 
(§ 25) — Der mndtdcT, modehge, modelcux. 

Mod^rateur, '■m. a moderator ; from L. 
Ill 0(1 e r at o rein. 

Moderation, sf moderation ; from L. mo- 
derat i one m. 


I Modicitd, sf smallness, moderateness ; from 
E. modicitatem. 

Modification, sf. modification ; from L. 
modificalioncni. 

Modifier, va. to modify; from L. modi- 
ficare. — Der mndfii Aiif. 

Modiquo, adj. moc'ciate (in value) ; from 
E. modicus 

Module, '-m a measure, diameter (of coins'); 
Irom L- modulus. Its doublet is moule, 
q V. 

Moduler, va. to modulate; from L. mo- 
dular i . — 1 Kt. imduL\\\o\\ 

MOEEEE. sf. a niairovv. Prov. jurrdla, Sp. 
meodo, from E medulla, by loss of d 
(see § 120), whence mtolle by transp<^sition 
of the vowels. — Der nvielhaw 

MOEELON, an ashlar. Origin unknown. 

MtT.UF, an. mood (of verbs) ; so tonnd as 
late as Rollin, Irom L. modus. For ac- 
cented o - cc// see § 79; for final d-JscG 
§ 122 . 

MCFURS, -/ J'l. manners, morals ; from L. 
more.s, by regular contr, (see § 51) of 
mores into rnov’s, whence mcenrs. For 
o-ceu See § 70 - 

MOI, /vr.s. (objective case), me to me; 
from L. m?, contr. of mihi. For i — oi 
see § 68, 

MOIGNON, sm a stump (of an amputated 
liinl)). Origin unknown. 

MOINDRK, adj. (('omp. and superb of petit), 
less, least; formerly mc/fr/rc, from E. minor, 
bv rt gular eoiitr. (st e § 51) of minor to 
min’r, whence O. Er. mendre. For nr — 
ndr sec ah'-oudre ; for i see § 72. 

ISIendre bi comes momdre by e~o\ see 
§ 72. ]\[atndre is a doublet of mineur, 
q V — Der. amnifuirn. 

Mt)lNK. sm. a monk ; from a type monius^', 
from Gr. jivvos. by tran‘';)o^ing i, sec eba- 
notne and § 84.. Wc are assured of the 
existence of the form monius ^ by its 
dcriv. monialis * found in a document, 
dated A. D. 649 — Der. mo/;jcrie, 

MOINEAU, an. a spanow ; formerly moinel, 
moiaiel, contr. of mnisamel, dim. of O. Er. 
ntoisam, from a supposed b. muscionem*, 
a little bird, fiom miisca, i. c. properly a 
fly-catcher. Muscionem becomes mntsam. 
For u==ot see § 100 ; for scio^ " ' “ 
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agencer, Mohs,onel, dim. of tnohson, is 
reguhirly contr. (^ce § 52) to mois nel 
whence (see § 148), lastly 

(see § c? 82). (Littrr holds that the two 
O. Fr. forms vionncl and moinel, are dmii- ' 
mitives respectively of vioissun, a lly- 
catcher, and moine, a monk, and that 
moineau is the later form, the ‘ solitary ' 
little bird,’ not the ‘ Hy-catchmii; little bird’: ' 
he quotes in support the Vulgate ‘parser 
bolitaims 111 tecto.’ Tlie other foim is pre- ' 
ferred by Die/,) 

MOINS, (uh. less, buking, too little ; from 
L. minus. For contr. of minus to nun’s 
see § 51, whence moins ; for i = o/ see 
§ 68 . 

f Moire, a waved or waltred textile 
tabric ; with Kngl. mohair from Ar. mok- 
hayyar {k ^0). — Der. moircr. 

MOIS, kin. a month ; trom L raensis. For 
ns--s see § 163; for e — oi see § 62. 

MOISE, sf. a couple, br.acc (in carpentry'). 
Ongin unknown, (Gaston Pans gives 
L. mensa; cp. toike from tensa, and jnois 
from men sis.) 

MOISIR, vn, to be mouldy ; foimerly 
muikir, from L. mucere. For xi^ui- 01 
see angoisse ; for c s see § 129; for e = i 
see § 59— Der. mo^sissuie, moisi (partic. 
siibst.). 

MOISSON, </. harvest ; from L. messionem 
(found in Vairo). For 0 = 01 .see § 62. — 
Der. ;;zoisso/mer, 7wo/sso/aieur. 

MOFFE, adj. damp, moist ; formerly nioi^fe, 
from L. mustous *, der. from mustum. 
Musteus becomes icgularly muslins (see 
Hist. Gram, p 66), whence moiste, by 
u = oi (see § too), lastly moite by loss of 5 
(see § 148). — D(r. iwaIcwx. 

MOFi'lE, «/. half ; from L, medietatem. 
For loss of medial d see § 120 ; tor e^-oi 
see § 62 ; for the more unusual change of 
-atem = -ie see aintlte. 

MOL, nJy. soft ; Irorn L. rnolli.s. Its doublet 
IS mo?/, q V. — Der. mu/lasse, mo/lement, 
mo/let, mo/eton. 

Molaire, adj. molar ; from L. molaris. 
Its doublet is vicvlure. 

mOle , kin. a mole, p.erhead ; from L. moles. 

Molecule, .s/. a molecule, particle; from 
Schol. Lat. molecula*, dim. of moles. 

Moline, kf. mullein ; from M. Engl, moleyn 
(§ 2S). 

Molester, t;a. to molest; fromL. molestare. 

MOLETTE, kf. a painter’s grindstone, rowel; 
from a dim. of L. mola. 

MOLLASSE, adj. flabby. See mol. 


MOLI.ESSE, sf. softness: from L. mollitia. 
der. from mollis. For -ilia = -esse bcc 

§ 245. 

MOI.LKT, adj. softish; a dim. of mol {mou). 
MOFLET, sm. calf (of the legh 8 ee mol, 
Mollifier, va. to molhly ; Iroin L. molli- 
ficare. 

MOLLIR, va. to soften; from L. inollirc 
Mollusque, sm. a mollusc, shelllish , fiom 
L. mollusca. 

Moment, sm. a moment ; from L. momen- 
tum. 

Momentand. adj. momentary ; from I.. 

momcntaiieus (so used by St. Jerome). 
MOMERiE. rnummerv, masquerade; fioni 
O. Fr. moincr ; ot Germ, origin, Germ. 
mum men (§ 20). 

f Momio, sf. a mummy; from It. mummia 
(§ 25), which fioin Ar. mnumia (§ 30). 
MON, /’OSS', adj. mv, mine; trom L. lueurn. 
For meum = nmin ^ee § 102 (cp. sam - 
suam in Ennuis'). Mum becomes mon 
byu-o(sec§ 93) and m^-// (see § i 6G. 
Monacal, adj. monaelial, monkish ; trom k. 

I monai halis. 

Monachisme, sm. monkeiy; from L. 

' monachi sinus. 

’ Monado, sm. a monad; from L. monadem, 
found in Isidore of Seville. 

Monadelphio, sf. (Hot) monadclphv; 

I from Gr. fiovos and d^fK(j>()S. 

Monandrie, s/. (Hot.) monandna; from 
j Gr flows and dvqp. 

I Monarchie, .s/. monan'hy ; from Gr. fiovop- 
' \la. — Der. monarchiquc, ;?/o;/o;*c/nste. 

; Monarchique, adj. monardiKal. See 
I monarchie. 

j Monarquo, sm. a monarcli; from Gr. 

I fiovdpx^s 

1 Monast^re, sm. a mon.islerv ; from L. 
I monaster lum *. Its doublet is O. Fr. mou~ 
tier, q v. 

Monastique, adj. monastic ; from L. 
rnonasticus *. 

Monaut, adj. one-eared ; from Gr. fiovwTos. 
MONCFAU, sm. a heap; lormerly tnoncel. 
Monccl is from L. inonticcllum, a lull- 
shaped heap, der. from montem hy regular 
contr. (see § 52) of moiiticellum to 
nioiit’cellum For tc^e see adjuger; 
for ellum - 1'/ - cm? see § 204. -Der. (iiom 
O. br. moncel) 'imoncehr. 

MGNDAIN, adj. imnulaue, worldly; from L. 
raimdanus For u-o sec § 98; for 
-anus = -m/? see § 194.— Der. mondan\{(i. 
MONDE, S7«. the woild; fiom L. muiidus. 
For u = o see § 98. 
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MONDE, ndj. clean (of aniniaK) ; from L. 
inundus. Eor u = o sec § yS — Ucr. iin- 
mnnde. 

MONDI'.R, vn. to clean; from L muudaro. 
For u = o see ^ yS 

IVEonctaire, rtf/y monctar}'; from L. monc- 
lanus, i)ro[)eily a ihoik v-dealcr. 

Moniteur, sm. a moiutor; ironi L. moni- 
to I c m. 

Monition, sf. an admonition; from L. 
inointi oncm. 

Monitoiro, sm. a nronitf)ry ; ndj. monitory 
(used only as (]nalityin!'; tlie sidr^t letfre)- 
fiorn L. raon 1 1 0 n us,— D( r mo/r/Zonal 

^Tl)NNAIl^, '/.coin, money; foimerly rnon- 
n/iic ; trom L. moiiota (a name f)f the 
godd( ss Juno Juno inonotn. the vxamm;!; 
godd( ss (^m onco ) ; ( om m* <1 to t'C stna km 
lici temple, \vh< nee the wmd mnnniur, 
theCjiim fhtdir fiom the joa< him'-//m/ m 
Ijohinna') I'ot lo^s ol t sie ^ toi 

n fifi sec § lor 0 01 -(if see §6,2. 

Dll ;;/o;n/r/vi r, /?m/r/mvage, ;/m///myeur 

MonochroillO, adj. moaoelnomalie ; fiom 

(li 

Monocorde, ^in. a moaochorvi ; from Or 

j.i()v6\<'p(^os 

Monocotyledone, </ (Dot.') a moamoty- 
li don ; lioia Cti. fun'os and iunvKipiojv . 

Monoccie, s/. (Dot.) moaacia; Horn (li. 
poJ'dS and (HUia. 

Monogramme, 1 monomam; fiom 
Gr. f.iuvi)s and ‘yp/tfipn. 

Monographie, \f. a monograph; from Gr 
fu'iuiis and ')p<up(riv. 

Monoique, atlj. (Dot.') androgynous; from 
Gr i.(uvns and ulicos. 

MonolitllO, i>m. a monolith; Irom (ii 
fiovt'i\iOos. 

Monologue, .wt. a monologue; lioni Gr 
l^un'oXoyut. 

Monomanio, s/i a monommia; fiom Gr. 
/.nh'cs and p-nvUi — Dii. inonnuutu^i. 

Mondmo, sm. (Algihra') a moiiomc ; from 
Gr. piovuoj. 

Monopetale, adj. (Dot') monopctalous ; 
fiom Gr fxt'ivos and TrernKoi^. 

Monophylle, m/y. (Dot.) monoplqhous ; 
from Gi. ixavmjwWos. 

Monopole, svi a monopoly; from Gi. 

— D( r. inofiopolcwr, motmpoh'^cx . 

Monosyllabe, a monosyllable; fiom 
Gr piovoovKXafio$. — Dcr. moiio^ydahqpiQ. 

Monotone, m/y. monotonous ; from Gr. 
piovuTovos. — Dor. we7;o/o;/ic. 

MONS. sw. abbreviation of tnoJitieur, or 
7?ion^,eigneur. 


MONSEIGNEUR, .sm. my lord, your lordship. 
Sec mo// and seigneur — Der nionsetgneurii^w 

MONSIEUR, s/// sir. See nion and sieur. 

Monstre, sm. a monster; from L. mon- 
strum. 

Monstrueux, adj. monstrous; from L. 
monsliuosiis. For -osu.s — -eux sec 
§ 229 — Der. nirmsfrHos\{(_\ 

MGN'F, sm. a mountain, lull; from Ty. moii- 
tem. — Dir mo///cr, a/;;r)// 7 . 

MUN'EAGNE, sf. a moimtain ; from ly. mon- 
taneii der. from iiiontem. For -anea 
— -(igne see § 2}3. — Der. montagnAXs\, 
vionUignewK. 

MON'Fl.R, va. to ascend. See mont — Dcr. 
mo///,ige, mo///ee (partic subst,), ;;/o///ant, 
mo;/A'nr, mo//A)ir, mo///ure, i\hniontcr, rc- 
7 nrmfer. swx manter. 

Monticule, i,m, a hillock; from L. monti- 

ruins 

Mont-joie, sf. a heap of stones thrown up 
(^m sign of victory, or to maik a path), 
thence usi.d lor a sign-po'-t ; from the bill 
ne.ir Dans on which S. Denis was martyred; 
thence, by exliasion (§ 13) to any heap of 
stones. Thanks to S. Denis the woid 
I\[()nf-joie came also to be used as the w ar- 
ray of the French army; and finally, the 
mime of the Kmg-at-armsiri France. From 
innnf and yo/e, (|.v. 

MONTRE, f. (1) the artion of shewing 
anything; (3) the thing sliown, a s.imple ; 
(g) a glass case, in which valuahlts aie 
shown; (4) an appearance, show, parade, 
review (of tioof's'l ; (5) a watch (projierly 
the ghiss which protects the works of a 
watch) See vionfrer. 

MONERER, vn to show, point out; foi- 
meriy nmnsfrer’, from L. inoiistrare. 
For loss (jf s see § I (S 

Montueux, nd/. hilly; from L. montu- 
osus For -osu.s —-e//:)C see § 229. 

Monument, sm. a monnmint; from L. 
inoniimentum — Der. ;//o;//////rv// il. 

MOOUFR (SK), vfr. to mork. Origin un- 
known. — Der. motpucrls., /?my/rciir 

MOtfUIK'E'EK, sf a rich carpet. Otigm un- 
known. 

MORAll.LES, sf horsp-twitchers (in fariiery). 
Origin unknown.— Der. uwradlou. 

MORAINE, s/. a moraine, lampart of stone, 
brought down by a glacier, and deposited 
along Its sides. Origin unknown. 

Moral, nd;. moral; from L. moralis. — 
Dir mnrahsttr. 

Morale, sf. etlucs ; from L. moralis (used 
as a subst. m Eimodius). 

S 
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Moraliser, vn. to moralise. See trnral.— 
Per. worrt/z.seur, moni/zste, d('nioralt\er. 
Moralit6, </. moraluy, from L. morali- 
t a t e m For -tatem -te st e § 27,0. 
Morbide, a</;. moibid ; from L. morbidus. 
t Mo rbidesse, sf. morbidity; from ll. 
tnorhidezza 25). 

MOKClvAU, sm a morsel ; formerly innreeL 
(Uiginally morsel, It, viorsdlo^ fiom L 
morselluin *, found m late Lat. doni- 
incnts: jaojierly a ihlni’ bitten, moutlilul, 
morselluin being a dim ofmorsum, p. p 
of mordere. Cp. Geim. hisseu iro\\\bcf-zt'n. 
Morsellum becomes successively O. Fr. 
vinr^ti, then morcel (^for s = t: see corued \ 
lastly morcean (for ellum ^ e/ - cm/, sei 
§ 204). Morcean is a doublet of inuH'an, 
q V. — Dcr. (from 0 Fr. monel) monelcx. 
MOKCELKR, vn, to parcel out. See mor- 
ceau , — Per. worce/lement. 

Mordicant, m//. coirosivc; ftom L. mor* 
di< antein. del. fiom mordere. 
fMordicus adv, tenaciously, stoutly; 
the L. mordicus. 

MORPILLFR, vn to nibble Sec mordre. 
MORDORE, on. reddish brown; foimerly 
more dorr, coinpd ot dore (q. v 'l and ///ore, 
which is from E. maurus, a Moor, boi 
an 0 see § 107. 

MORPRE, va. to bite; fiom L, mordore. 
For mordere - mordere see lli^i. Gi un 
p 133. Mordere becomes mordre by 
dioppiiig c, see § 31 — Per. de‘///or</rr, re- 
mordre. 

MORE, sm. a Moor, blackamoor; from L 
Maurus For au -- 0 see § 107. Pi i. 
^iioresquc, mon'AW (formerly morel, for cl- 
ean see § 204), ?;rjrellc, //lordlon, moricaiid. 
MORblL, sm. a wire-edge (of ra/ois, etc.) 
Sec 7 nort and Jil. 

MORFUNPRK, z/a. to chill, properly a veteri- 
nary term, meaning to strike a rbill, with 
nasal catarrh, in a hor.se Mnrfondre is 
coinpd. of vwrve (a horse's disordei) and 
fondre. 

MORGFLINE, s/. (Bot.) chiikweed. It 
mordigallina\ a plant much liked by 
poultry, as is shown by its derivation from 
morsus gallinae, whence rnor^igeline, tin i 
morereline. For loss of .s sec § I4S; for 
gallina = ^^c///re see geline. 

MORGl'E, (1) sf. gravity, cold pride. — Per. 
morguer. (2) s/. a room at the entrance ol 
a prison (used as a sort of depot), morgue, 
Origin unknown. 

Moribond, adj. in a dying stale ; from 
L. moribundus. 


idORICAUP, sm. a black.amoor. Sec more. 

Morigercr, va. to form the morals of, 
re[imi.md; from L, moiigerari. 

MORIFFF, .s/. (Bot.) a moiel ; of Genu, 
origin, O. Il.G. viorhda, a cariot (§ 20). 

t Morion, .sm a morion, behnet ; irom It. 
m<iri<mc (§ 23). 

MORNF, adj. dull, downcast; of Germ, 
ongin. O. Il.G, morneti, to monrn (§ 20). 

I-Morne, on.x moimtam ; mtrod. lioniliie 
i\nlilles, Sp mornm (§ 26). 

Morose, adj. morose: fiom L. rnorosns. 

Morositd, s/. morosity ; Irom L. inorosi- 
taleni 

Morphde. sm. Morjilieiis; from Gr. Mop- 
</)fus. Per. morp/mie. 

Morphine, (AFd.) morjdiinc. bee 

Mori' hit'. 

MORS, on. a bit (of a brnlie); from L, 
mor sins. 

MORSURF, if. a bite, sting ; from L. 
mor.sura Jci, fiom L. morsu« 

MORT, m//. (or /./Odead; Iroin F. mor- 
tiius. For morUms — inortus see § 
5 1 . 

MOR'P, v/. (le.itli; from F. mortem. 

fMortadolle, f. an Italian saiis.igc; 
Irom It mortailella (§ 23). 

Mortaiso, if. a nmitise (cMipentry). Grig n 
unknown. 

Mortalite, s/. mortality; from L. mortali- 
t ate in 

MORFFF, adj. mortal; from L. rnortalis. 
For -alls ^-<7 see § 191. 

MORd'lFR, sm. a mort.ir; from L. mor- 
tariiim. lAu -ariuiri ocr see § 19.S. 

Mortification, s/. mortification ; fiom L. 
mortilicalioneiii. 

Mortiiier, va. to mortify ; from L. morti- 
f 1 c a r e.— Per. morttfi.iwX. 

Mortuaire, mortii.iry ; from L. mor- 
tu anus. 

MOKUF, if the codfish. Origin un- 
known. 

MORVK, f glanders, nasal mucous ; from L. 
morbus, properly disease in gmeral, the 
docases ot amnials being usually very 
vaguely designated ; just as we talk of 
dogs having the disteiiqiir, without speci- 
fying which distemper, l or contraction of 
sense see § 1 3. For b-v see § 11 3. — Dcr. 
morvGUx. 

t Mosaique, if. mosaic; from It. mu^ 

saico (§ 25). 

Mosaique, adj. Mosaic (of Moses) ; from 
F. inosaK us. 

t Mo8qu6e, sf, a mosque; of Oriental 
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origin, Ar. me^djul, through It. moschea ' 

(^§ 30)- 

M() r, .1 word. It. motto^ from L. mut- 
tum : ‘Noil aiulet du.orc muttuin,’ says 
Liiciliu''. Coriuiiiis sav^, on the tirst Satin, 
ol Pcrsius, ‘ I’rovcibialitor dicimiis, mut- 
tarn iiullnin einiHiis, id est vcrbum.’ hor 

U - O ‘>(.0 § (^7 

t Motet, stu. a mulct ; from It. viotctto 
l§ ^ 5 ^- 

Moteur, sm. a mover, motive power ; fiom 
L mo tore 111 

Motif, s;//. a motive; from L. motivus’'h 
(ler. fiom motiim, lit. ‘that uhich 
moves ’ to the doing of anything. — Oer. 
)}i'ifnicT. 

Motion, a motion ; from L. motiouem. 

iVlOrd'K, a clod Origin umertam. 

MotllS, niferj. mum 1 Origin unknown. 

MOU, (uij. soft; from viol, of wliuh it is a 
doublet. For al — ou see § 157.— Der. 
tnoii (sin.). 

MOUCHARD, ^m. a police-spy. See wo//c//c 

AlOL'C'HFi, sj. .1 fly; foimeily inousche, from 
L. musca. For u = o?/ see § 97 ; for ca 
z=:che see §§ I 26. 54; lor loss "fs see § 14'^. 
—Dir. ;>io?/c/k toil, j/to//c//ard, luuuchcici, 
w/oi/c/mrolle, vinoucJmi. 

AIOUOIIFR, va to wipe the nose; from T/. 
muccare I tom mticus. Muccare is 

lound 111 the Gerinanic C'des: ‘Si nasuiii 
exemscrit ut niuccaro non po^sit,* in tlie 
Kipnarian Code, v. 2. Muccare beconus 
vumeJur by cc cli, sec aeJuttr, and u- 
07/, see § 97. — Der. tnouchuir^ mo//c/tcttes, 
77707// //cur, tnauchuTC. 

MOIJCIIETFR, va. to spot, speckle. Sec 
nuntche . — Dii vinuchetwxii. 

MOl DRE, va to grind; fornictly vinldre, 
originally ntolre, from L. molere, by 
ngular coiitr, (see § 51) of m616re to 
mol’ re, whence O. Fr. innlre, whence 
viohlre (for Ir-ldr see ahsoudre and Hist. 
Gram. p. 73), then wmdre \ (aiol — ou sec 
§ R^ 7 )- 

MOUK, sf. a pouting face ; of Germ, origin, 
Nitli mowe (!^ 2S). 

MOUI'iT'Fl'i, \f. a gull, scaincw; dim of 
O. P'r moue) of Germ, orig.ii, Gtrm. vkauc 
2 S). 

MfXIKLE, a mufller, glove; from L. 
mufFula*, found in Carol documents; 
thus a Capitiilaty of a. n. 817 .says ‘Ut 
muffulao vcrvecinae iiionaclns dentur.’ 
And again a little further on, ‘ W.uitos in 
acstate, muffulas m hieiiie verveemas.’ 
Muffula is of Germ, origin, Neth. vwffel 


(§ 20). By loss of u (see § 5 '^'^ mtiffula 
her onus muff’la, whence moujle. For u 
= 07 / SI e § 97, 

MOU FLIC (i) y^. a system of pulleys (2) 
S77/. (Chem ) a mnfTlc. Origin unknown. 

MOUFLON, \m {Mainm ) a mnlHon, species 
of wild ram. Origin unknown. 

MoUiLLFR, vn. to wet, steep in water; from 
L. molliarc der from mollis. Cp. the 
same mct-ijilior in Germ, einweichen. from 
xucich. For Hi = ill see § 54, 3 ; for o ~ ow 
see § 86. — Der. 77 /Q 7 ////age, r« 07 / 7 //oir, 

77 / 07 ////iire, taouillcnc. 

MOUEPi, sf. a muscle (sea-shell) ; formerly 
tmmde^ Languedoc Tiiuscle, fiom L. mus- 
culus, by rtgiilar coiitr. (sec § 51) of 
muse ulus to musc’lus, whence moude 
(for u - 07 / see § 97 ; foi cl - / see male), 
l.istly tnaule U<>r h>^'' of s see § 148). Moide 
is a ibuihlet of miacle, q. v. 

MOULPi, sin. a mould ; formerly molle, ori- 
ginally mndle, fiom L. modulus, by 
itgiiiar Cunt!, (see § 51) of modulus to 
niod’lus ; whence O Fr. rivnlle, which be- 
comes molle by dl — ll, see § l6S ; lastly 
777 0 7///’, by ol - oil, see § 157. Moide is a 
doublet of module, q. v.— Der. vioidxtx, 
mouIxwQ, mnulcwx, moul. i^^c. 

MOULPiR, va. to mould. See above. 

MOUldN, sm. a mill; from L. molinus*, 
in medieval Eat. chx uincnts : ‘Si quis in- 
genuus in molino alicno friraveiit, ei cujus 
cst molinus . , Lev Salic.i, p x.viv. r. The 
classical form is fem molina Molinus 
becomes tnoulin by o~oi/, sec § 86. — Der. 
moidinet, moulintx, moulin.i^Q, mouUtmwx. 

MnULT, m/v. very ; from L. multum. The 
word IS now entirely obsolete. For o — oii 
sec § 86. 

MOUEURE, sf. a moulding. See moide. 

MOI'RIR, vn. to die; from L. moriri (an 
archaic form of mori, found in Plautus and 
also in Ovid). For 6 — 011 see § 76. — Der. 

77707 /rant, 

MOURON, sm. (Bot.) the pimpernel. Origin 
unknown. 

i'Mourre, sf. mmra (a game); from It. 
tnorra (^ 25). 

fMousquet, sm. a musquet; from It. 
moschetto (§ 25). — Der. mousquet.iiiQ, mous- 
quelM\e, monapielexxQ. 

tMousqueton, sm . a musqnctoon ; from 
It. mo'^ihetfone (§ 25). 

MOUSSPk adj. blunt ; of Germ, origin, Neth. 
mots (§ 27). — Der. omoussax. 

tM OUSSe, sm. a cabin boy; from It. 
mozzo, properly a lad (§ 25). 

S 2 
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MOUSSE, s/. (Eot.') moss; of Germ, origin, 
O. H. G. mos (§20'). For o =- ou see § S6. 
— Dcr. (l(jani. fioth, from its like- 

ness to the plint\ 7 ?rn?/s'ver. 

Mousselino, nm^^hn ; of hist, origin, sec 
§ ; it was originally m.ule at Moi>bonI. 

MOUSSP^R. vti. to irotli. See inoust^e, — Der. 

7 ?zo//SNOir, moi/s.Mi, 

MOUSSP^RUN, 6777 . a rmishroom. Sec 

7 nntis^e. 

tM OUSSOn, \f. a monsoon; from T’ort. 
ruon^'do (^§ 2O), .uni this fiom x\r. inau'-nn 

(5 so) 

f Moustache, >/ a moustache; fiom It. 

m'lstdccio jp,). 

t Moustiquo, (Entom.) a mosipnto; 

iiom Sp. innyquWi 26\ For tr.an.spoulion 

of inosqiiite to mnusfiqne sec llist. Giam. 
p 77 — Ucr. moustiqit\\\x(^. 

MOUr, 67 / 7 . must (nnknnentt <i wine); for- 
merly moust, fiom L. mu.stuin. Pit 
U = 077 see § 97 ; f<T lo^s ot see § 14S.-- 
Dcr. 77ir)?7fatdc l^mustard, nuule from must 01 
vinegar). 

MOUT.^RDE, s/. mustard. Sve viout. — Dei. 
7 no 7 ifarii\(.‘T. 

moOtier, 6777 . a monast(iy; formerlv 
moustier, (arlur mostur, oiigindly 
(in a loth-renf. poem), from L. motaa.s 
teriuin, by eontr. (•'cc § 52) of moiia.s- 
tdrium to monhsterium; whence O. Fr. 

777077 '■//e/*. l''or e = 7 <? S'C § 56. 7l/o/7s/7C7 

becomes 7110^(10- by 77s=^.<?, sec § 16 ; ; tlien 
777077 s/zV/* by o-(ju, see § S6: lastly fnoiititr 
by dropping s, see ^ 148. Motlfier is a 
doublet of 7t7o;7as/cn’, q. v. 

MOUTON, .S777 . a sheep; from L. L. mul- 
tonom’t*, oji. Wei. 7 noU/, a wether — Der. 

7 ?/ 07 //r; 7 /nei, 777077 / 077 m ll\, 7 IIOU ( 0 flU\^ X . 

MOUTURIf, <f. a grinding (of corn, etc.); for- 
merly 7 i}oll7/re, fiom L. molilura, 1)6 
ngnlar eontr, (see § 52) ol moliUira I 
moltura, whence innllure, whence inoutui'i 
For 0/ = 07 / see 157, 

MOliVANDE (teud.il) tenure. See ///o/rr/o/V. 
MOUVP'.MP'.NT, .s/;7. .1 movement; fiom L 
moviraentuin. For o^ou see § 86; foi 
i = € sec § 68. 

M 0 UVPd<, vn. to stir (the ground in gardens, 
etc.). See 7 nouvnir, of winch it is the doublet 
MOUVOIR, DT. to move . from I., movere 
P’or 0 = 7777 see § 76; for 0 = 07 see § 61 
Its doublet is 7 nouver. — Der. moiivunt 
7770 7/7'riiiee, t'orzoz/noir. 

•j-Moxa, . 6777 . (Surg ) nioxa ; of Chinese 
origin, the thing having been mtroduo 
from China (§ 31). 


MOYKN, ndj. middle, me. in; fiom L. moclia- 
mis. For loss of nndi.il <i see § 120; 
for -ami.S = -e/r see § ligj.; for 0=0/ se(; 
§ 61. jMoyen is a doublet of Du'duui, q v. 
— Der. 7/70677/ ne. 

MOYEM, 67/7. a mc.m, means. See above, 

Der. 7/7oyfV/iicr. 

MOYE.NNAN'r,/re/). in conM'dcration of (the 
pres, partic. ol Diaycntuf). 

MOYKNNER, vn. to mediate. See 7 noyen.— 

D( r 7 / 7 oye//n.mt. 

iMOYEU, S7/7. a iiave-box, centre. Piov. 
7 nhv.l\ from L. inocliolu.s (h)r loss of 
medial cl sec § I20h hence 0 . Fr 7)iou'ul 
(for -till *'00 § 25 ;). whence iJioyeu 

bv droppiiu' liii.il I, stc l=)S. 

■S\(),pp. M iiKiiiV'jir, moved ; lormerly 77/77/, 
tiom L inotu.s. For loss of t see § ii.S; 
for 6 = t'u see § 79; for ou = u see 
curt'e. 

MU A 1 ‘>LF, mf/’ miiMble; fiom L rautabilis. 
For lovs ol nndiil t see ^117; for -abili.s 
- -iihle see njl'iihle. 

Mucilage, 6 // 7 . miullage; der, from L. 
iniKiis on the lines of mrtiln^j^e . — Der. 

; 7 / 7 /( 7 // 7 giin n\. 

Mucositc, ■/, nmeosit) ; dir. from L. mu- 

< Os u 

t Mucus, 6777 imiciis ; tlic L. mucus. 

MUF, s/. a (oop, mew. See 7777777'. 

MUK, ndj spcM blest;, used only m tlie phrase 
7Mife 7 )iui\ df/zt’ IS fiom L. muta, by loss 
of nn dial t, sec § 1 1 8. 

MUP.R, vn to iinnilt, nicw; from L. mn- 
taro. For the levlnction in meaning see 
§ ig. Mutaro heiomes ttnttr by drop[)mg 
tlie iiudial t, ste §117 —Der. mue (veibal 
''iihst.'l, / 7 // 7 .niee, xontincr. 

MUK'i', adj. diiinb, mute; dim. ni -ct of 
() Pr. 7777/, whuh is troin I.,, mutus, I'or 
-utufi = -// see § 201. 

MUF I I'F, \f, .1 imw, hunting lodge; tlie 
an bale torin of inciitc. For the etymology 
see 777 f 77 /£- ainl accueiUir. In the iSth cent. 
lunette was proned. mettte, .as may be seen 
from a letter ot M.nsli.il Riclulien, who 
speaks ot a visit d la Meiitc, a liuntuig- 
lodge in the Fois de lionlognc now botli 
pronounced and sprit La Mmttc. 

MUPLP., \ 7 n a mu'//,le, snout. P'rom the 
Germ. 7;77/j/;/ (§ 2;) -Dir fnnjLex. 

1' Mufti, an. a duet olllc; r in Mohammedan- 
ism, to whose decision is a last appeal from 
the judgment ot a Kadi ; fioin Ar. 7noufti 
(§ do). 

Muge, 6/77. (Ichth.) a mullet ; from L. 


mu 
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Mugir, vn. to bellow, low; from L. mu- Muqiieux, mucous ; from L. mu( osus. 


^irc. — wer. 7«7/_;MSsaiir, mciit. 

MUGUl'-l, sm (But.) the lily of the v.iHey ; 
lorim ily 7 nu\<ri/ef, a dim. of form ttinge or 
jHH^que, Irom L. muscus, mu'^k. For 
y sec (iiljUfTfr ; for loss of s see § 14S. 
]\Iii<^net IS a doublet ot niu'^caih^ muscat^ 
<!• V.— Dcr. tnti!^7/et (a lop who scents him- 
self with musk), mufruelKix. 

MUID, a ‘iiuiid,’ lioi^shead ; from L. mo- ^ 
dins. For o -2ii by atliactiou of t see; 

^ i 

tMulSutre, ad}, a mulatto; corruption of 
ilisp,iiu)-Aiiiei u an mulate^ vvliieh Irom Sp. 
7 )ndtitn (§ 26). 

d Mule, s/. a slipper ; from It. muln 25). 

MF'LK, </. a she-mule. It. ttudii, fiom L. 
null a. 

MULFT, sm. a lie-mulc : dim. of (). Fr. nml, 
which is tioiii L. mulu.s — Dcr vudeti^i. 

Millet, sm (b hth ) a mu!h t , dim ot O Fi. 
vvdle which is from L. mulla 

MULCT, s;/i a tlcld-mousc; ot Germ origin, 
lieiiig a (hriv. of a root nud, answering to 
N( th mo/, a mole 27). 

Multilloro, adj. (Bot.) many-floweied ; 
fioiii L. multiflorus found 111 Isidore of 
S( ville. 

Multilbrme, ad], multifoim; from L. 
multi tormis. 

Multil)le, adj. multiple; from L. multi- 
[)lex. 

Multiplicando, ^m. (Matli.) amultijihcand; 
irom [j multiplu aiidus. 

Multiplicatour, <m ^IMath.) a multiplier; 
irom L miiltiplicatorem. 

Multiplication, \f (Math ) multiplication; 
tioin L multiplieationem. 

Multiplicite, multiplicity; from L. 
mu It 1 {)1 icitatcm from multiplicus. 

Multiplier, vn. to multiply ; trom L. mul- 
ti plica re. For loss ot C see pher. 

Multitude, s/. a multitude; tiom L. mul- 
ti tud 1 11 c m. 

Multivalvo, ad]. (Condi.) mnltivalve ; 
conipd. of L. multus and Fi. valve i^q. v,). 

Municipal, adj. municii>al ; fiom L. mu- 
ni cipal is — Dei. inuntci[ ahiv. 

Municipo, sm, a municipal government ; 
from Jy. mimic ip ium. 

Munificence, ,•/, munificence ; from L. 
mun 1 tie. eiitia. I'or -tia --tesec np^encer. 

Munir, va. to provide (with sustenance, or 
means of detcnce) ; from L. niimirc. 

Munition, s/. amnumition, provi'-ioiis ; Irom 
L. munitioncm fiom munire.— Dcr. 
mnnitioiiwtx, innnitiom\.\\xv^. 


^01 -osus see § 229. 

MUR, sm, a wall ; from L. murus. — Der. 

mOr, adj. ripe; formerly viear, Prov. madin\ 
It. vmtiivOy fiom L. maturus by loss of 
medial t, see § 1 1 7 ; whence ifiear (for 
a = e see § 54), then tjiear (lor .synaucsis of 
eu~cu see Hist. Giaiii, j). 38), lastly jtidr 
bv eu — see curve. — Dcr. ifidr'w. 
MURAlLlyF, </. a wall, rampart. See mur. 
Mural, adj. mnral ; from L mural is. 
MURF, 'f. a mulbciry ; tormerlv nieure, from 
L. mora, fem foim of F. morum. For 
O — eu sec § 79, liciice 7 nenr\ then eu — 21 
see cr/rdc, whence inure. — Der. tndni-X. 
MUREMFNT, adv. maturely. See indr. 
Murdne, .s/. a sca-eel, nuirxna ; tiom L. 
mur acna. 

MURKR, i/rr to wall (up). See mur. 
t Murex, sm. muiex, 1 urplc , the L. murex. 
Muriate, sm (Clum ) a miniate; from L. 
muiia (''alt. prop,.rly brine, iiiiniatc of 
soda htiiig an extract of sea Salt). — Der, 
inuriat\<.\\\c. 

MURIFR, .sm. a imilberrv-tree. See mure. 
mOkir, 1///. to rij>( n S((tmdr. 

Murmuro, sm. a murmur; tiom L, mur- 
in lit. 

Muriliurer, vn. to murmur, giumble; from 
F. murmiirare. 

Musaraigne, sf. a slirewmousc; fifiii T., 
musaraneus. For —-nraignc 

see (irnii.^n(e. 

MUS. ARD, sm a trilh r, loiterer ; adj. loiter- 
ing. See mu'^er. 

Muse, vm. musk; from L. museum'^, in 
S Jerome — Der. inunjucx. 
tMu scade, /. a uutincg ; from Prov. 
mu^cada. which from L muscat a*, det 
from miuscum Its douhlei is munpu'e . — • 
Der. muscanxeif uiu>>cadx[\ (a iiiusk-lo/.eiige, 
iheiicc a fo[)). 

I Muscadin, >m. a iiiusk-K zt ngc, a dandy. 
S' e mu'cade. 

[■J* Muscat, 5m. muscat (grapes); from 
j Prov. muscat, which is trorn L. muscaius 
I dcr. fiom L. museum. Its doublet is mu- 
ta^uet, q. v. 

Muscle, 'in. (l)a muscle, (2) a mussel; from 
I L, musculus. 1 or miisculus — muselus 
sie § 51. Its doublet is niouhj q.v. 
Musculaire, adj. muscular; from L. miis- 
I culaiis. 

Musculeux, muscular; from L. mus- 
r ulosus. For -osus = see § 229. 
Muse, .s/. a muse; fiom L. musa. 
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MUSP)AU, sin. a nui7/.l(* ; formerly inusel, Mutilcr, ini. to mutilate; fiom L. muti- 
Piov. vwr'^d. MnsiI is dim. of iimse, l.ne 

a mouth, m 0 I'r. auswcis to It. MLf'l IN. or//, obstinate, nuitmoui. Scr fiui.ie 

wo.co, from a Lat mu.siis*, a imr///.le, m — l)er. mo/roeric. 

8th-ceiit. ilo< umeiits : • liisujH r et oblatiaii- Mutisilie, j>/o. dumluirbs; from L. mu- 
tes caiKS niusibus s mi tarn ceelesiam .... tus. 

vclleiitrAinignari’ (^K|)i^t. Ailnam, a.d. 78.^'). , Mutucl, ailj. mutual ; from L. mutually 
Miisms IS 1 iianstoimation ut morrsiis, by ' da liruii mutuus. 

o -u, and b\ rs- 8, see § 1 54 ; ! Myognil^llio, 7. myr)L;ra|>hy ; from Gi, 

cp. dorsum, d'is. O Ki. most’ a' pus ami 

dim. ^^hence mustier, afterwards Myologio, /. m\ olo<;y ; from Gr. pCs and 

museciti] for el etiu see § ^57‘ Ibis ■ A^yos. 

ctymo!or;y is confirmi'd by Prov. which lu> lM[yoj)e, n<l/. 5! oitsyi^httd ; fiom Gr pi'a',^, 
kci t the r and says inur el, derived stiai^^ht ' - Dei. myi>l'\c. 

from morselluiU'*'. Mui,eau is a eioub el Myotomie, mvotomy; from Gr. pus 
of mora’ou, <]. V. ami Tofir). 

Museo, '7)1. a museum; from L. museum. Myriade, ■/. a mvnad ; fiom Gr. pi'ypox 
AIUShLER, va. to muz/'lc. See ituibeau . — Myriautdtro, "Ui a mynamitei; liom Gr, 
Der. uu/sf/u‘ie, tiwwui'siler. /.n'fuoi .md ptTpoi/. ^e^ )ii<!)e. 

IVLuser, vu. to loiter, dawdle. Origin un- Myriapode, .o/r. (l.ntom ) a m}riapod; 

known. — Der, r/uoard, amuser. tiom Gr pupo;! and nous, Troiios 

MGSKT'rK, v/. a btgpipc, ehonc; dim. of Myrobolan, siu O'ot.) niyiobolan; from 
O. Fr. fnu' e, verbal subst . of Low L. musarc*, L. m y r o b o 1 a n u m . 
dor. fremi musa, a song. Myrrhe, /. myiih ; from L myrtha 

•j-Museum, wi. a museum; the L. mu- Myrte. sw. a ni)rtie; troin L. invitus. — > 
seum. Ibr my; /i lie. 

Musical, or//, musical. Sec Mystdre. .0;;. a mvsterv; from L, mystc- 

Musicicn, sm/. a musician. See rium - Der ;;/y 7 ai(n\. 

Musiquo, s/. music; from L. musica. — ■ Mysticito. /. mv.vticism; from L. mysti- 
Der. mr/s/cal, m;o/cun. citatem', iK r. lioiii ni)’stir'Us. 

Musquer, im. to musk— Der. musqui, the i Mystifier, va. to mvstiiv, Ikmx ; from L. 

doublet ol which is rtiuscmle. mystitn arc a woid Kibiicated from the 

MUSSKR (SEk u/’r. to hide, conceal oneself. root of Lat. mvsteiinm Mystifiiaie 
Origin unknown. is properly to daeive secretly — Der.;;/ysa- 

Mutabilite, s/. mutability; from L. mu- y/e atimi, mys/zyA .itair. 

tabilitatem. For -tatom-^-Ze see §, IVLystitpio, oi//. mystic ; from L. my st icus. 
230. I — Da . ;//ys/;( isine 

Mutation, sf. mutation; from L. mnta- Mytiie, o;z. a m\th, f.ihh* ; from Gr. fxvOos. 

t> one III. iMythologie, s/. ni)th>dog> : tiom (}r. 

MLutilation, sj", mutilation ; from L. niuti~ I nvOt'Koyia — Der. 7;;y//io/ogi4ue, mytholoj^- 

lationcin. 1 iste, 7 /iylhol<j<^n\i, 


N. 

iNabab, sm. a nabob; of Eastern origin, j +]Sracre, .<tf moihcr-or-pearl ?p. nacora, 
Ai [)|. of a hailenant (§ ;>o). „f Uiu.nl.d oiigm, I'ers. )iid,ir (j :;o) — 

Nabot, sinf. a dw.irf. Origin unknown. Der. uaerv. 

i'Naearat s;;i. nacaiat ; from Sp. nacnr- i Nadir, v7/z. (Astron ) n.ulir ; the Sp. nadir, 
radn (§ 26). tioin Ar. nadhir, o})posiic •’o) 

NACKIXF S/ a wh,.rry, boat: from T,. iia- fNaffo,,./ , f,;,’,,, At. mi/7«. 

vicella'*', dim. 01 navis, by regular cmitr. | -o) 

(tet: § 52 of navicollii to imv’oella, ! NAtii.R, i„ . f,„„, i_ „avi)?are 

v,hc,Ke«u...«c.; to,vo-t:.oc§i 4 l. j ,,y Ov.d lot ‘to .wun ^ by tc^uUi 
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contr. (see § 52) of navigare tf» nav’- 
gare, whc-iicc fi(i!ri'r\ for vg ^ce § 14I. 
N(i^<’r IS a tioiihict of naviguer, (j v — Di r. 
waiff’oire, tidge (verbal subsi ), «r/»-eur, 
waifoc. 

NAGUl^RE, adv httly; in O. Fr. written tia 
a cotnpd. of ne, avoir, and ff/ores 
which oti'Miially nuMiit ‘iinich** je I'ai vu 
na i.c ‘1 have seen hirn, not long 

ag<i.’ In O. Fr. llie verb was of course 
Viiriab’e ; in tlie 12th cent, the phrase ran 
La ville ('Uut assn';'cc, n'avint !^u'< res, <jiiaud 
elle se reudit, lit the town was besu'ged, it 
was not a long while, when it surrendered 
The O. Fr. h as n'a i^^uire, iiavait future 
wheie modem Fr. has n'y a glare, n'y 
aviiit glare: that is to s.ty, the O Fi. did 
not s.iy d y a, hut il a (illnd habeth 
which was necessitated bv the character of 
the object-C.ise which folhosed, see Hist 
Giam. Bk 11 . i. i, 1 ; thus O. hr saiil d a 
vn >01 fjui . . . (illud habet regem 1 01 tl 
navaif aucints urines dans ce pays (illud 
non habebat .iliqnas arhorcs). Rot, 
arbics are lure in the ol»|( ct-ca^e ; in tie 
snbject'case O. fr. would have '-.iid rots, 
rex, etc. From the r.^tl' the a<*v y 
aj'pears in tlins phi.ise, though the ohhr 
form d a is lound as Kite as tin 17th c<nt., 
in wh.it IS Commonly calle<l the Marotic 
st\le : * Enfre Lechre et son aim Coras, N'a 
pas longtemps, s'einurent grands ddiafs,' 
says Racine For the et)molugy see ne, 
avoir, and gn 7 re. 

Naiado. sj. a naia<l; from T.. naiadem. 

NAIl', at/j. smi[)lc, ingenuous: horn L. na- 
tivus, native, whence, m feudal law, tlie | 
sense of a rn.m bom on the ]or<l’s lands:] 
‘Ft si ciuis Iiomimim iiativonim suomm 
alnpiod delntum Icccrit,’ is lound m an 
Ilth cent, doiunieiit. Coiiseijnently O. Fr, 
naif onguiallv mcMiit ‘native’; as in the 
Roman de la Rose we lind Le heiiu pays tie 
Troie dontilfut naif, for such cliaiiges 
of sense see § 1 3. Nativiis becomes na/f 
by dropping t (sec § 117) Fy hnal 
V --/ (see § I. [2) — Der. naiveXC'. 

NAIN, sm, a duenf; from L. nanus. For 

-anus — -err/i v(e § 194. 

NAISSANCE, sf biith; fioin 1 .. nascentia, 
der. from nascentem. For a - ar .sec 
§ 34 ; for sc — ss see cresson ; for e ~ a .sec 
§(>:(, note I ; lor -tia =-ce see agencer. 

NAi'FRF, vn. to be born, giow; tormerly 
naistre, from [..nascerc*. For tlie longer 
active form nascore instead of nasci sec 
etre. Nascore, regularly coiitrd. (sec ^ 51) 


to nasc’re, becomes nas’re by sc = ,s (sec 
bnis), then naistre by sv=^str (see Hist. 
Gram. p. 74); then naitre by loss of s (see 
§ 148^) and a-=oz (see § 54). 

NAIVKTE, n iiv( te, arthsMiess. See naf. 

NANAN, sin svveetmeais, a baby’s onomato- 
poetic word. See § 34, 

Nankin, sm. nankeen; of hist, oiigin, see 
§ .33, from Nankin in China. 

NAN'I'IR, va to give a pledge to, properly 
to seize; from O.Fr. nain, a pledge, a 
word of G(nn origin, O. N. sei/anc 

(§ 20). For nam/ir ^nantir sec § 160.— 
F)( r «n;//isscment, 

NaphtG, sm, naphtha ; from L. naphta. 

NAFFK, sf. a table-cloth; from L. mappa. 
For m=-// sec § 139 — Der. nappcion. 

Narcisso, (1) sm. Namssus, (2) sm. (Hot ) 
a narcissus ; from L. Narcissus, the niythi- 
cal son of Cephisus. 

Narcotique, ndj. narcotic; from Gr. vapnoj- 
riKus. — Dct. narcofme, rmrco/isme. 

Nard, sm. nard, ointnunt; Iroin L, nardiis. 

NARGUER, va. to set at defiance ; liom L. 
uaricare'^’ (properly to wmiklc np the nose, 
as a sign of Contempt), from L. naricus*, 
der fiom naris. Nancaro, contrd. regu- 
larly (see § 52) to nar’eare, becomes 
nargiar l*y 0 - gu hard, see § I 29. — Der. 
nari^iie (verbal subst.) mmqiKus (for nar- 
gnois). 

NARINE, sf a nostril; O.Fr. nanlle, from 
L. naricida*, dm;, of naris For -icula 
= -///£• see § 257; for alle^--ine see 
§ 037 - 

NARl^IOIS, adj. bantering. See iinrgiter. 

Narration, •/. a nanation; from L. 11 ir- 
rati on cm. 

Narratif, adj. narrative; from L. narrati- 
vus from narratus. 

Narrateur, sm ananator; from L. n.irra- 
torem. 

Narrer, va. to narrate; from L narrirc. 

Nasal, m//. nasal ; Irom L nasalis ’', from 
nasus. — Dir. nasahlt:. 

Nasard, adj. n.i^al ; sm. tl e name of one of 
tile oigan stops Sec nasus and § 196. 

Nasarde, sf. a fillip (on tl e nose) ; lioiii L. 
nasus —Der. nasarder. 

NASEAU, sm. a nostril (of horses); formerly 
nasel, fioiii iiascllus, (hm. of nasus. 
For ellus =e/- /Y/// .see § 2S2. 

Nasillcr, vn. to snnllle, talk nasally; der. 
Irom E. nasus. — Der. ;m.s;//ard, nasdlcur, 
;ms///omier 

NASSE, sf. an osier-net, bow-nct, weir; from 
L. nassa. 
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ISTatal, adj. nat.il ; fioin L. natalis. Itb 

doublet IS fiocL V- 

Natation, ^/. swnnniiug ; from L. nata- 
t lone 111. 

Natatoire, at// n.itatoiy ; from L. natato- 
nus. 

Natif, ndj, native; from L. nativus. Its 

doublet IS ([ v. 

Nation, sf. a nation; from L. nationcm. 

- -Del. //(i/io//al, 7m/io«alite, 7iar/077a'nsn. 
Nativite, '/ nativity; from L. iialivita- 
tcm. For -tatem — -/d sec § 2,^0. 
Natron, s/;/. ^iMm.) natron; from Ar. 
natrnun ;,o\ 

NATI F, v/ a mat. It. rnnfta, from L. matta, 
wiittcn natta m Gregory of 'Foiirb (7th 
emt ) : ‘ NaHuin habeas .stialnm foiiii, 
palleaeque mollmun, iiM tantmn illiul, quod 
iiitertcxtis jiinci virguhs, fan solet ; quas 
vulgo nattas vocant.’ For m=n see 
§ 15c). — Uer. iiaiKx, tKildci. 

Naturaliser, va. to naturalise. Sec miturcl. 
— Dcr. Juitin'ali'^aUon, 

Naturalisine, st/n naturalism. See fiatj/nd, 
Naturaliste, sju . a natuiahst. See nalurd. 
Natliralit6, s/. naturalusation, state of a 
native; liom L naturalitateni. 

Nature '/ nature; from L natura. 
Naturol, adj. natural; from L. n.rtiiralis. 

— Dcr. n(itural\sL\, /m/t/fn/isnu , }uilural\i,{t 
Naufra^e, a shqiwreck; from L. nau- 
fraguim. — Der. nnufra^^^x 
Nauiage, \m. freight ; from 0 . Fr. iiaule, 
troiii F. nauliim. 

Naiimacllie, s/. a naumachia (representa- 
tion ot an ancient sca-liglit) ; from L. uau- 
machia. 

Nausetlbond, adj nauseous ; from L, 
nauseabundiis, from nausea. 

Nausee, nausea; from L. nausea. Its 
doublet is 7 ioise, q. v, 

Nautilo, S7?;. a iiaulilus; fiom L nautilus. 
Nautique, adj. nautical; from L. nau- 
ticus. 

Nautonicr, sm. a mariner; O. Fr. wo/o«/fr, 
der. from O. Fr. luiton, a dun. ofL. nauta. 
For au o see alonctte and ^ 106. O. Fr 
said, more correctly, notoiuiler, for au 
never held its ground in the br. tongue, 
see § io 5 . In the 16th cent, the leained 
transformed notomuer into nauUmier, in 
order to bring it nearer to its primitive 
Lat. nauta. 

Naval, adj. naval; from L. navalis. 
NAVEI'., s/. a boat-load ; from L. navata*, 
ill Low Lat. documeuis, from navis. For 
-ata -^-a* see § 201. 


NAVFT, .sw;. a turnip; from L nappettiis*, 
dim. of napus. For p- h — v see § lu. 

• l)t r. Jiiivt'dc. 

NA\'F ’F'l'F, (^Hot.') r.ipe. Sec tiavrf, 

NAVFF'IK, s/. an iiu cii^e bo it ; tiom L. 
navetta ' . dim. of navi.s. The vve.ivir’s 
shuttle IS aLo tailed riai'cttc, irom its sli.ipe-, 
being like that ot the clnucli- vessel ; smu- 
l.irU we have llie simlllc called in Germ. 
schi[l', m It. 7i(ivicfUa. 

Naviculaire, n<//. (An.it.) nnvicnl.ir ; from 
L. navicular IS, dtr. tnmi n.ivicnla. 

Navigable, adj. navigalik ; lioiii L. navi- 

I gabllls. 

Navigateur. s?n. a navigator; from L. 
n IV ig.it or cm. 

Navigation, s/. navigation ; from L. navi- 
g itionein. 

Naviguer, va. to navigitc ; from L. navi- 
g.iic Its doublet is (j V. 

NAVIRF, <771. a ship, lioiu L. navilium*, 
a wtutl found m nuilieval Lat. d"Cuments, 
del. liom navis. Foi inlathange ot 1 and 
r s< c §§ I pq, 156. 

NA\ ls.FR, va to wound, in medieval Fr. 
documents; tlieii to break, disiiiss. For 
this weakening of sense see f/i7;//i and § 1 g. 
Ni7V7'()J foiimily ( 7 ', is ot Gum, oiigm, 
Stand naja/r, a cutting implement, conlid. 
to 7iafr ( 7 ' 20 ) 

NK, 77i'^ii(n'p jarhcle. not; foMiierlv 7 zu 7 , softer 
lorni of 7/077, wbieli is Iv. non For non ^ 
nc7i see /c; lor loss t)f linai // see § lO.p Ne 
is a doid'let of 77077, q v. 

NF, /J. born . (itna L. natus. For -atua 
/--c 20 t . 

NKAMMOLNS, adv. neverihelcss ; formeily 
?i( a7ifi7i'>iui>. coinpd. of /i(U7it (q. v ) and 

nil >17/'^ (tj V.). 

NFANT, nought; O. Fr. rduif, from 

Schol, L. necontom conipil. of lu juition 
ncc. aiul ontoni^-, parlic. pies, of .sum, by 
dropping c (sec § 129 ) and by en 
(sec § ( 15 ) — Der. fai/n n;// (toimerly yam 
ni'iin/), a7/t <777/11 , 77i'(;/7m()ins. 

NebuleUX, adj. nebulejus , from L. nebu- 
losns. 

Necessaire, adj. netessary ; from L. neccs- 
sai ins. 

Neces.sit6, necessity; from L. necessi- 
tate m — -Der. 7 /cccss 7 /ei. 

N6cessiter, va. to compel. See nvcesdtc. 
-—Der 7 /<ccss 7 /eu\, «<'c<'s.s//ant. 

Necrologe, sm. an obituary ; from Gr. 
I'f/Cfjos and \oyos. — Der. tiiArulogla, nrero- 

/ogupic. 

Nocroinanei©, sf. necromancy ; from Gr. 
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ViKpo fiavT da. — Der. necrotnanckn, nccro- 
inan\. 

'Necrose, sf. (Med.) necrosis ; from Gr. 

VUCpOJOlS. 

Nectaire, sm. aneclaiy ; fiomL. ncc- 
tare.1 (fouiui in Plmy) Fora = m see § 54. 

't' Nectar, sm. nectar; the L. nectar. 

NFl’, -s/. a ship, a nave (of churches); fiom 
L. navom. For 0 , — e see § 54; for final 
V -/see § 142. 

Nefaste, adj. inauspicious (on which no 
hiisiiKss should be done); fiom L. ne- 
fastus, 

Nl^-FLK, sf. (Bot.) a medlar; from L. me- 
siJiluin, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
iiidspiluni to rnespluin, whence ncsjje. 
For m = /i see § 159; (nr p~/ sec § ill 
and cJief', fur ncsjle — jn'Jle § 14S. — Dcr. 
ui'/hiv. 

!IS^e^?atif, adj. iKp;ative; from L. ne|^a- 
livus — Der. ne;'nAve. 

Negation, \f. a neicition ; from L. nega- 
tion e m . — Uer, (ien< ^atum. 

Negligence, s/ negligence; from I., neg- 
ligciitia. Fur -tia — -tr see ^ 24;. 

Negliger, va. to neglect ; from J>. ne- 
gligcre — Der. (panic, subst,), 

;n'g-//ffcnt. 

Negoce, SW. trade; from L. negotium. 
Fur see § 244. 

N^gociant, sm anurdiant. Sec //('^orhr. 

Negociatour, sm. a HLgueiator; iiuin L 
negutialui em. 

Ncgociation, sf a negociation ; from L. 
negociationem. 

N6gOCier, va. to negociate : from L. nego- 
1 1,1 II — Der. n<'i^ncidh\G. 

’j'N^gre, svi. a negro; Irum Sp. wggro 
(§ 26). Its doublet IS tioir, q. v. — Der 
wc'gresse, //fgnei, ?/cgnllon. 

NEIGF, sf. snow; hum 1 ., nivea. An eK- 
amplc of a Lat. adj. becoming a subst, in 
French; see § i So. Fur nivea =^111 via, 
nivja by ia -ga, .<;ce Hist. Gram, pp 65, 
66; lienee 7it7gc. Foi i-^ei sec § 74; for 
vj - g see Hist. Gram. p. 66. — Der /rc/ger, 

7 /C 7 gen\', 

NFNNI, negative particle, no; formerly 
ndy from L. non illnd, ht. not that. Fur 
ziow — nen see je; lor illud=-rV see oui •, 
lor lu.ss of final / see § 158. 

fNdnufar, sm. a wateihly; the Sp. tic- 
nujar , of Oriental ongni, from I’eis. nin- 
ovfar ur ndoujar, the blue waleilily (§ go). 

N^Ographe, sm. a neugrapher; from Gr. 
vios and ypatlmv. — Der. ncogra/diisme. 

Neologie, sf. neology ; from Gr. vios 
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and Kayos. — Der. tieologhmc, neolog'ique, 

Ndomcilic, sf. neomenia, time of new 
moon ; troin Gr, vtajxr^vLa. 

Neophyte, sf. a neujihyte ; from Gr. 

VUnjwTOS. 

Nephrdtique, adj. nephrctic; from Gr, 

VUppiTlKoS. 

Nephrite, sf. nephritis ; from Gr. rc(/>pms, 

sc. VuOOS. 

Nepotisme, sm. nepotism; from L. ne- 
poteiii. For the tcimination -isme see 
^ 21S. 

Ndreide, sf. a nercid ; from L. ne re- 
td e m. 

NlHvF, sm. a nerve; from D. nervus. For 
V—/ see § 142. — Dcr. mrvex. 

NKRPRUN, sm. buckthorn; in some patois 
noirpnm; coingd of «c/* from L. nigrum, 

I and prtai hom L. pnmum. Fur i^e 
see ^ 72 ; for gr^r sec § tOS. 

NERVFR, va. to nerve. See nerf — Der. 
nervwxG, iaicrver. 

NIHIVEHX, adj. nervous, sinewy ; from L. 
ncrvo.sus. For -o.sus see § 229 

NERVURF, sf. (Ardiit.) a nerve. See nervtr. 

NE r,a</;. clean, dear, neat; Irom L. nitidas. 
For loss of last two atonic syllables see 
§§ 50. 51 ; for i^e see § 52.— Der. net’ 
toycr, t/e/tele. 

Nl.TTEl'F '-/.cleanness. See 

NEITOVER, va. to dean; der. from net, 
(j v. ; cp, rudoyer horn rude. — Der. 7 iet' 
/oyage, 7 /c//o/f’iiient. 

NEUF, .sm. nine ; from L. novom. For 
o = eH see § 76; foi V— /see § T42. 

NEUF, adj. nesv ; horn L novus. For 
o - eu see § 76; foi v- /see 5? 142. 

Neumo sf. a brief ludodv on the last sylla- 
ble of a chant, a kind of refrain, used only 
in plainsoiig; sut//. tlie marks or notes 
used to indicate the begiiuniig of plainsong; 
fieiin L. iineuma, found in this sense in 
Eccles. Lat, initial pn, a sound unknown 
in I r., is reduced to n\ cp. pt to / in 
|)lisana. tisane. 

Neutraliser, va. to neutralise; formed 
through the O, Er. adj neutral, from L. 
neutral is. —Dcr. neutralisation. 

Neutralito, ./. nennaliiy; fioni L. neu- 
tralit.item * ; <ler. fiom neutralis. 

Noutro, neuter; from L. neutrum. 

NEUVAINE, sf a ncnvaine, period of nine 
davs (q>ent in prescribed devotions), a 
Church teim; from L. iiovena*, der. 
froni novem. For Q=eu see § 76; for 
e — a/ see § 61, 
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NEUVlfeMR, ad/. ninth ; formerly neuvie^me^ 
from L. novesimus* ; dcr. from novem 
For o^eu see § 7^),' for contraction of 
novesimus into noves’mus see § 51; 
for e = ic see § 6f), whence /leuviesme ; for 
loss of s see § 14S, wliuu'e ncuvume. 

NEVEU, sm. a mphew, pi. descendants; from 
L. nepotem. For f^ss of t see § Ii 7 i 
for p - 1' see § III; for 6 --eu see § 79. 

l^evralgie. ■>/ { Med.) neuralgia ; fiom Gr. 
Vfvpiiv and uA'yos. 

NEZ, sm. nose ; from L. nasus. For a ^ e 
see § 54. For final s^z cp. casa, cAcz; 
ads itis, rts.^cz ; rasus, rez ; iatus, lez 

NI, couj. neither ; from L. nec For loss of ! 
c ^ee § I2(; ; for 0=2 s«.c § 58. 

NIABFE, ad] deiiMble. See luer. 

NIAIS, adj e\as, sinif'Ie ; originally a hnnting- 
teim, meaning ‘caught in the nest.’ So a 
fitucon fdni'i (^‘ falconein nidacem was 
one caught in the nest, betoie it could 
ily ; whence^ the metaph. sense of foolish, 
simple, inexperienced. For this extension 
of meaning, .see § iVm/s is from L, 
nidacem '*=, der. from nidus. For loss ot 
medial d see § 1 20; for a -or see § .=, f ; 
for C— s see aniun'. — Der. wnnser, 
ene. 

NICE, adj. ignorant (a woid now out of use). 
Prov. ne^a. It. r/esno, from L noscius 
I'or loss of s see § 140; tor e = / see § 58; 
for -cius - ‘ce see ai^encer and § 2 j. 

't'Nicho, sf. a niclie ; from It. utcchia 

(§ 2;). 

NICHE, sf. a triclc, prank. Stc tiijne, of 
which it is the doublet. 

NICHER, vn. to nestle; from an imagined L 
nidicarc, der. from nidiciis (tound m 
Varro), by regnl.ir conlr. (si e § 52') ol 
nidicaro to nid’care, whence nicher. For 
dc — c sec H 1st. Cti am. p. iS i ; for c = ch sec 
§ 126. — Der. 7 iich(ic (partic. subst.), ttichcX, 
nirhoir, didutcher. 

'I'Nickel, S 7 H. (^Mm.) nickel ; the Swed. 

7 iickel^ (§ 27). 

Nicotiane, s/. (Hot) nicotian; of hist, 
origin, sie § 33; from J. Nicot, ambass.idor 
ot Fiance at Lisbon, who fiist sent the 
t()bacco-[)laiit to CithLiine dc’ Medici m 
A.D. 1560. 

NID, s/n .1 nest ; from L nidus. 

NIECE, sf. a nieie; from L. neptia*, found 
in medieval Eat. (h»rnnunts. e g. ‘In quo 
et neptiam snam Christi tamul.im Erudin- 
dam eoiotiuiit,’ in an .n l of a. n 899. 
LTeptia is der, irom neplis. jNoptia 


becomes nirce by e = ie, sec § 36 ; by 
pt — /, ‘ce § III; and by -tia - -tA see 
as]e/icer. 

NIEf.LE, (t) \f. (Bot.) the camfuon rose, a 
plant the seed of wliii h is bl.ick ; (2) f. 
smut: from L. nigella For loss of niedi.il 
g, which liad t.iken phice in Low Lat. 
iiiella, see § 131. 

NIELLE, st 7 i. d-iik enamel work; from L. 
nigellum. For loss of medial g see § 131. 
— 1 )er, 7 iu'lhr. 

NIFI.LE, •/ smut (on coni') ; from L, nebula 
(because this <lisea''e of gr.nn is caused by 
a mist). For loss of .1 tonic u see § 51 ; 
for bl=// see § l6S; for Q~ie see 
§ 

NIER, va. to deny; from L. nogaro. For 
e i see § 58, lor h ss of medial g see 
§ l.^«- 

NlG.'MJl), adj silly; sm a booby. Origin 
nnkiiown. — De r. /ngmo/ei ie. 

Nilombtre, sm. a mlometer, cohinin for 
registering the heigjit of the Nile Hood; 
fiom Gr NeiAoperpmio 

Nimbo, sm a nimbus : from L nimbus, 

Nll’PE, f. apparel, ( loiln s , ot (iiini. oiigin, 
Lei. h/ie/'pa (§ 20) — Der 7 iip]^:r. 

NlQHE, s/ a inoe'knig ge^tuie; of Gliiii. 
origin, Swed 7 iyck 27). Anol.nr lorm 
of /it']// 7 ' IS 7 a(he 

Nl'l'ul (dlK, a deimirc-looking j^erson, 
hy[io(rite. It is the phr.ise 7 i’y touche, see 
those words. 

Nitre, sm nitre ; from Gr. virpov. — Der. 
«7ratc, ;n/renx, re. ri/Zrujiie. 

NIVFALJ, s 7 fi level; formerlv livctiu, fiom L. 
lib'dla. For initial 1 71 see ^ 136. tor 

b 2/ see § I 13; for -dill ^ -e see § 2S2. 
— Der. (Iroin (). fr. 7 iivel) utv let. 

NlYFLlfK, vtt. to level. See 7 iiveau . — Der. 
/nvdewr, 7 i/i'elli'nn nt. 

tNivdse, sm. Nivose (the feuirth month 
m the Republic. in C.ilend.ii j ; Iroin L. 
n 1 vosii s. 

Nobiliairo, adj, nohV, lielonging to no- 
bility; irom a suppose el L. iK>biliaris *, 
from nobilis. 

Nobilissime, adj, most noble ; from L. 
nobilisi,imus 

NOBl.F, adj. noble; from I.. nobilis, by 

I regular contr. (see § 31) of nobilis to 

[ nob’lis — Der. .i;m/;/ir, en;/o/i/ir, 

NOBFKSSF, sf. nobility ; tiom a suppose'd 
L. nobditia*, der troin nobilis, h\ legn- 
lar contr. (sec § 32) of nobilitia to 
nob’litia. whence 7 iijble.sse. For -itia — 
-t?5 e sec § 245. 
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NOCE, marriage ; from L nuptiae. For 
u^o see § 97; for pt-=/ see § Ui; lor 
-tiae — ~ce see ngeuccr. 

tlN oclier, sm. pilot, from It. mcchiere (§ 
25), which from L.nauclerus,Gr.i/m'/rArypo?, 

[Nocturne, adj. noclumal; from L. noc- 
tur nils. 

IsTodosit^, 5/. kiioUiiiess ; from E. nodosi- 
tatem. 

NOKL, sm. Christmas. Piov. nadal. It. 
natale, from L. natalis. F'or loss of 
niedial t see § 1 17; tor a=^o see ^ 54, 
note 2; for -alis— -r/ sec § 191. N<)d is 
a iloiihlet o[' mttal 'I'his denv. of natalis 
fiom uoi‘l IS coiifirmtd by the f.iet that a 
denv. form S.iiicla Natalia has also 
become St. Node 

NU'.UD, 51 / 2 . a knot; from L. nodus. For 
o - ceu <^00 ^ 7'b 

NOIR, (idj, black ; fiom L. nigrum. For 
gr-r SIC § 16S ; tor i- ui see § 6S. 
its doublet IS tir^re, q.v, - Dor. rio/ratre, 1 
worraiul, wo/Vcii, ;/o/rceiir. 

NOlRCIR, va. to blacken. See ;/o;V — Dcr. 
?ir)iri issiirc. 

NCISE. a qu.iirel; 0 Fr tio<e, from E. 

nausoa, piojxrU '•ea-sickn' ^s, then annoy , 

ance, tlicn qiiariel. Naiisoa becomes 
reyularly nausia, see Hist. Gram. p. 66 ; 
then no«ia, see § 106; thence fiot^e by 
atti.ictioii of i, see § 84 Noi-e is a doublet 
of naiist c, (]. V. 

NOISE I'd'E, .>/. a li.izcl-nut. See noix — Dcr. 

wo/st’/'ier. 

NOIX, ->/. a mit, walnut; from E. nucem. 
l’'or -UCOm = -o/a: see § 91 — Der. udiseWc, 

fNolis, sm. fieight ; a word used m Me- 
(literiane.in ports. See noli'-er. 

tNol iser, va. to charter (a ship'); from 
Eow Eat n, lulls are, from n.inl 11111 a 
freight. For au = o .see § 106. - Der. iidh^ 
(vi ibal snbst ). 

NOM, s///. a name; from L. nomen. For 
lo-s f>f final n see § 164. 

ISTomade, ndj. nomad; Irom Gr. 

NOM EKE. .s/?r. a number ; from E numeru.s, 
by regular contr. (see §51) of niimerus 
to num’rus, whence nomhre For u — o 
see § 98 ; tor mv — ttihr see Hist Gram. 
P* 73 " Noiidire IS a doublet of nunuro, 
q V. 

NOMERER, va. to number; from E.nurae- 
raro. For Ictter-chaiiL’cs see tinrnhre . — 
Der. 720 ? 2 / 0 'ier (whose doublet nunuraire, 
q. V.). 

NOMEREUX,m/; numerous, from E mtme- 
rosus, by regular contr. (see § 52) of 


num§r6sus to num’rosus, whence nom- 
breux. For letter-changes see /mmirc , for 
-o.sus = -^i/;sc see § 229. 

NOM BRIL, sm. the navel. Prov. vvihril. It. 
omhehco, fiom L. umbiliculus *, dim. 
of umbilicus, by icgnlar contr. of um- 
biliculus to umb’liculus, see § 52. 
Umbliculus, by u = o (see § 98), aiui 
-iculus==:-i/ (cp perd from periculum, 
see ahedle § 257) gives ombld, whence 
oinbrd. by dissimilation of l = r, see § 169. 
Oinhrd becomes nomhrd (found in 12th 
cent.) by prrfxing n, a thing diflicnlt to 
cxpl.iin ; see also § 172, note 2. (Littre 
feels this difEiculty so strongly, that he 
suggests a connexion of tin' word with 
another root, Germ. Jinhel, Engl, navel.) 
Nomhrd is a doublet of omhdiL, (] v. 

Nomcnclatour, sm. a nomenclator; from 
E. nomencl.itorcm. 

TsTomenclature, s/. nomenclatinc ; from 
L, nomeuclatura. 

Nominal, ailj. nominal ; from L. noini- 
n.il IS. 

Noniinatif, '^m and adj, nominative; from 
E. nom I n.itivus, from nominare. 

Nomination, sf. a nomination ; from E. 
noinni ationem. 

NG.MMER, va to name. Prov. uo?nfinr. It. 
nominare, from E. nominare, by regular 
contr. (see 52) of noimnaro to 
nonPnare, whence nommer by mil — mm, 
see § 168 — Der. renomnier (whence re- 
nnm, veib.al subst., renomnu'e, partic. subst.), 
swrnommer. 

NON, adv. no, not ; from L. non. Its 
ioublet is ne, q v, 

Nonagbnaire, ailj. of ninety (years) ; from 
L nonage narius. 

Nonaj^esime, adj. nonagesimal; from E. 

iionagesimus. 

NONANTE. adj. ninety ; from L. nona- 
ginta. For loss of medial g see § 1 31 ; 
whence nona’irita ; the change trom ai 
to a is not easily exjdaincd ; it is also seen 
in cinqunnte from quiiiquaKcnta. 

t Nonce, sm. a nuncio; horn It. nnnzio 
(§ 

NONCHAEANT, ndj. nonchalant, careless, 
cool See chaloir. — Dcr. nonchalanct 

t Nonciatliro, s/. a nunciature; from 
It. nunziatura (§ 25^ 

None, sf none (in Roman Catholic liturgy), 
the ninth hour of the d.iy ; from E. 

Nones, f. pi the Nones, eighth day before 
the Ides; from L nonae. 
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NONNE, ^/. a nnn ; from L. nonna^, found 
in S. Jerome — Dcr. un. //o//;/ette. 

Nonobstant, /n/> nolwithsiaiidmg ; for- 
merly non trom L. non obstante, 

pres. p. of obstare, propeily no cir- 
cumstance liinJei iii'i;. notwitlist .Hiding. 

NORI), sm tlie noiih; of Germ, origin, 
(lerm nord (§ 27). 

Tfornitil, ndj. noim.il; fiom L. norm.ilis. 

NGKMAND, .1 Norman; formcily AV- 
nian ; of Germ, origin, I'.ngl Norlhnum 

(§ 27). 

NOS, /loss. /’/ oiir. See wo/rf*. 

Nosologie, >/. nosology ; from Gr. r-urros 
,ind Afyos. 

Nostalgic, \f. liomesickncss; fioni Gr. 
VutJTvS .lllsl (lA'/oS. 

tNota, vn. nn/'tr. observe; the L. nota, 
iniper. of notarc. 

Notable, adj. notable; svi. a iiotible, 
deploy ; fioin 1/ notabilis. ior-abilis - 
-n/'/e sec § 250. 

Notairo, ^jn -1 notary; fiom Ty notaiiu^', 
iistd tor a sciibe 111 the d'licodos'an Code — 
Der. wo/iinat, /lo/'nnir. 

Notation, s/. noi.tuon ; fiom L. not.i- 
tioneiii. 

Note, s/. .1 note; fiom L. nota. 

Noter, i.'n to note notifc; tioin L. notarc 
— Der. nolouT, drnofer. 

Notice, '•/ a notke; fiom L. nolitia. 

NoLilication, s/. a notilication , fiom L. 
notificatioiicin. 

Notilier, nn. to notify ; from L. not 1 ficarc. 

Notion, -y. a notion ; from L, not 1011 cm 

Notoire, ndj. notorious , Iroin L. notorius. 
; — Der. notonvu''. 

NO'l'RK, yoss. /yon. ours; formerly nostre, 
from L. nostrum. For loss of s see 
§ 148. Aiioihcr foini of fio'^tre is nos, 
vvliicli is for/ios/; cp. proposituin, /ro/os; 
dispositiim, dis/'o^, winch are for fToposl 
and di^/'o^/, 

NOTRE, /you. adj. {plur. NOS\oiir; fiom 
L. nostrum, by lo-s of s, ste i |S. 

NOUE, s/. pastured, Hid, marshy plain; from 
L. L. noa*, connected with nataro. 

NOUE, <f. a gilt' Cl -lead ; Iroiii Low L. 
nocciis'^S a conduit in Low L. dociinients. 
Noccus is of Gcim ongm, O. 11 . (L 
noth (§ 20). For loss ot medial c see 
^ 129; for o = on see § 8l , 

NOUKR, va to knot, tie up; from L. 
nodare. For loss of medial cl see § I 20 ; 
for on see § 81. — Vex. ddnoney, icnouer, 
nonwxe, noncX. 

NOUhUX, adj, knotty; from L. nodosus. 


For loss of medial cl see § 1 20 ; for o~ou 
sic § 81 ; for -osus see § 229. 

t Nougat, sin. an almond cake; from Sp. 

26) 

NCR'ILLLS, pi. Genii, in virniicelli; from 
Girm. nndcl, by contr, to ninl'l, whem o 
noiidle 2S) Foi (// - II see § j6S , for 
n—o't see ,ind ni~nni see ^ 8r. 

NOURRAIN, s;n. Mii.ill fry; from L. nutri- 
ineii, pio[ieily noui ishment, the act of 
bunging up young, then small fiy. Nu- 
trimon bi comes nouyyam by il -o//, see 
§ 97; Ir )r, sec § lOS; and -imeu — 
-am, see § 226. 

NOUKRICE, s/. a nurse ; fiom L. niitricom. 
I'or U-' o// see § 97 , tor iv — yy sec § ib8. 
— Dcr nouyyic\ex. 

NOURRIR. va. to nourish ; trom Ty.nutriro. 
Foi u ~ou see § 97 ; tor tr rr sec vS 16.S. 

■ — D( r. //o/ovissaiit, //gj/n'is-eur, imnyi asage. 

NOURRl>SC)N, s;/7. a luiislmg , (loiii L. 
nutntioncm, whi( li pissistioiii scu^e of 
iioui islmient to tint ot llu- thing noiiiished; 
Nutritioucm la comes nonrri^son, hy 
U- on, see § 97; hy tr - rr, see § 16S ; 
bv -tiononi — -'Min, s> e § 27,2. Xosti yi^son 
is ,i doublet of nufyilmn, 9 v. 

NOURRld'l'KF, sy' uiiid, nouiisliiikiit ; from 
L uutritiira, Foi u on see § 97 , tor 
tr ty sec ^ lbs. 

NoUS, /itrs py(,n /!. we, m, to us; fiom L. 
nos. Foi o - on si e § Si. 

NGl A'KAU. adj. m w' , foinieily iKmvd, from 
L novcllus. For o-o// see s; Si, lor 
-ellus — -t'/ =-10/7 see § 282 — 1 tr, ftroni 
(). Fi. nonvel) rt/aw.k/i r 

NOU\'KAUTF, sf a novtlty; foimcrly 
woic //(', trom L. novclhtatom bv legul.ir 
contr § 52) of novellifatem to 

noveTtatom, whc-ncc nnm'iti' (lor -tatem 
— -til see § 27,01; then nonvdu' bv o - oi/, 
see § 81 ; lastly nonvcanlc by el — can, see 
§ 2S2. 

NOUN'KlvLE, ^/. news; fiom L. novella 
})io{)eily a new thing, b'oi o^oti see § 81. 
Its donhlet is nowlle — \)e\. nonvcLwXe. 

Novateur, sm, an innovator; from L. 
novatoi em. 

Novation, sf. a Siihstilution ; from L. 
no vat 10 11 cm. 

Novenibre, sm. November; from L. no- 
veinhcr. 

Novice, ^m. a novice; from L. novicins, 
toiind m Juvenal. For-cius " -ccseeai^encer, 
• — Dcr. woi'/ciat. 

N()Y.\U, sm. a fruitstone, kernel ; formerly 

I noiaPVios.nogal, from L nucalis.piopeily 
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an almond. For lo^s of medial c see § 81 ; 
tlK-n mnal by see § (j[ ; then 7i(,y,iu 

bv <il --au, see § 157. 

NUYKK, '•m ,1 w.ihmt-tree. Prov, noirnier, 
Iroin L nucarius*, der. from niiceiii. 
TsTnearius becoims unyer by diopjung the 
lilt dial c, see § 1 29; by u - o, sec § 90 ; 
ami by -ariu.s -mr sec § 198 

NOYl'R, I'd. to drown; foniieily ?ro/er, Prov. 

It. Jiegare, fiom L. nocaro, pro- 
puly to jint to d( atb, then to drown; lor 
tins restriction of sense see § 1 2. No- 
caro is so mod in Lat. writers of ilie 
di ( adciiee, as in ‘ Postremo Kb.e jiissu pro- 
fam s.ieerdotes comj'rebeiisi, deducti<iue id 
torrcntein necati siint,’ s lys Sulpitins 
SeV'erus (Hist 1 ) ; and Circiyiry of ’Tours 
has ‘ Matrcin ejus lapub* ad colliun binto 
nccaro jmsisti ’ Nocarc bet onus negaro 
by c (see § 1 3 (H m ('aioliiitM.in dot n- 
mciils, e. 11;. * Si (pus abcnins pt cus nega- 
verit vel f.umihis vd iiiLnis,’ m tb.e J.ew 
Alaiii.imioruin. ISTcgaro loses medial g, 
see § 129, whence nnyrr tor Q-oi see 
§ 6 f.-- De r. mo'.ide. 

NU, adj. naked , liom L, niiclna. For loss 
of d see § 121. — Der, miment (propcily 
«?/(’meiit). 

NUAOK, km. a cloud. Sec riue. — Der. nu- 
(tyenx, 

Nl'AISON, s/. lime of a steady bree/c. See 
ri 7/f' 

MUANCF, s/. a sliatle Sec nue — Der. nu- 
atu el . 

Nubilo, m/;'. marriageable; from I., nubilis 
-- Der mthihxv, 

INudito s/. nakeilness; from L. niidi^atem 

NLF, s/. a cloud; from L. iniDcm. loa 
loss of b see § I14 — Per. m/er, ;r?/ance, 
?OMge, ////aisoii, ?o/c't’. 

NUIRF, vn. to iiiiure ; fiom laocorc. The 
accent on the Lat. tetb was slutted Irmii 
noedre to nocora (sec Hist (Jiam. p. iggR 
the'ii came the rtgular contr of noedre to 
noc’re, see § fil , and loss of imdial c see 
^ 129; beiKC mure by see § 87. 

NUISIBLK, adj iiijuiKus; from L. noci- 
bilia, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 


nocibilis to noeib’lis, whence nnidhle. 
Tor 0 = 7// see emder; for see nmitii-, 

NUIT, s/. night ; foimcily noit, born L. 
noctem. For oct ^oit — uit see § 87. — 
Der. 777 oVammcnt, mdti-Q. 

NUL, adj. no, null ; from L. niillus. For 
Itiss of one 1 see § 158. — Per. nnlhiv., 7 iid\<t- 
ment. 

MIMLNT, adv. nakedly. See ji 7 (. 

Numeraire, sm. S}iecie, cash; from L. 
numcranus. Its donhlct is nnitdirier 

Numeral, adj. numeral; from L. niime- 
r.il is. 

Numeratour, sm. a numerator ; from L. 
iiumcratorcm. 

Numeration, sy. numeration ; from L. 
numerationcm. 

Numeriquo, adj. mimciical; from L. nn- 
nieiiciis L fioiu luinierus. 

f Numero, km. a number ; introil. in l6th 
cent fioiii It. numero (§ 25^ Its doublet is 
nondire, (] v. — P< r. n? 7 mern\i.\ , /o/z/orolage. 

Numismate. sw. a miiuisinatologist ; der. 
from Ctt, i'd/(((T/.m. 

Numismatiquo, adj, numismatic ; from 
(ir. V()fH(Ti.mTilCuS. 

Nummulairo. y. (Rot.) moneywoit; 
((jet)!.) luiinimihtc ; from L. num mu- 
lari us 

Nuucupatif. adj nuucupativo ; from L. 
n iiue.iipati vtis *, del. from nuni up at 11s. 

Nuptial, adj mipiial; liom L. nupti- 
alis 

NU(d^JF, sf. nipc (of neck): prob. frtuu 
the Arabc, throu-'h late T. nucha*, fiom 
Ar. 7/o?H/ra, ugi'ifung ongiially the spinal 
marrow Cp It .ukI Sp m/c 1 

Nutation, kf. nutation; from L. niita- 

llollc 111. 

Nutritif, adj. mitntive: fioiu L iiutr!- 
tivus'b del, fioin nutritiis 

Nutrition, \f. moniion, from P. nntri- 
lionem. Its tloiibLt is unj/rri'^'^ou, q. v. 

Nyctalope, ^mf. a nvctalois; fiom Gr. 
vvtcTnkai\l.i . — L) 0 r nyctidopw. 

Nymphe, \f a nymph; frtnii L nympha. 

Nymphee, kf. (^Aidnt.) a nymplKLum; 
trom L. nympheuni. 
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Oasis, s/. an ons^ ; from Gr. oaais. 

Obedience. / olKdicuce ; from L. obedi- 
ent 1. 1 . For -lia = -ce see an^mcrr. 

OBEIR, va. lo obey; bom L. obediro. For 
loss of nudi.d d sec § 121. The long o is 
licre vcnipiiloiisl V retained as d. — Der. obi:- 
issant filx' ss.uK c. diso/'drr. 

OIUdSSANCE, sf. obedienee. See oWir. 

Obelisque, an obelisk; Irom ih. vpi- 
A'kjicds. 

Obercr, va. to involve in debt ; from L. 
ob a c ra re. 

Obere, />. p. involved, indebte'fl : from L. 
obieiatus. foi -atus -e sec § 201. 

Obesito, >/. obesilv. fatness; from E obe- 
sitatem For -tatera --tr see § 2.:^o. 

OHIFR, sin. (BotA a gut bit r rose. See ow/>.’er 

Obit, sm. an obit (liturgical tenn) ; fiom 
E. obitns Der. ofi/Vume. 

Objccter, va. to object ; fiom E object arc. 

Objectif, nilj. ob)t(tivc; irom L. objcc- 
ti vus (rom object ns. 

Objection, an objcttion; from L. ob- 
jectionem. 

Objet, '•in an objei t ; fiom L. objcctus. 
f or s( e § [fiS 

Objurgation, s/ objurgation, chiding; from 
E. objurg.itionem 

Oblation, .s/ oblaiion, olTcring; from L. 
oblation cm. 

Obligation, </, an obligation ; from L. 
obligat lonem. 

Obligatoire, adj. obligatory; from L. ob- 
1 1 g a t o r 1 11 s 

Obligeance, obligingne'«s. See ohiiger. 

Obligor, va. to oblii'.c, compd; from E. 
obligj re. — Dcr, obligcuul, oWii^t’ance, des- 
ohliger. 

Oblique, adj. oblique; from E. obliquus 

Obliquite, >/. obliquity; from L. obliqui- 
tatem. 

Obliteration, sf. obliteration; from L. 
obliterationem. 

Obliterer, va. to obliteiatc; fiom E. obli- 
1 e r a r e . 

Oblong, adj. oblong; from I>. oblongus. 

Obole, f an obolus ; from Gr. (i( 3 o\ 6 s. 

Obombrer, va. to oversluidow ; from L. 
obumbrarc. 

Obreptice, adj. obrepticious (a legal term) ; 
trom L. obrepticius. 


Obsc 5 ne. rr<^‘. obscene : from E obscenns. 

Obscenite, f obscenity; liom E. obseen- 
it.item. 

Obscur. adj. obscure; from Iv. obsciirus. 

— 1 )( r ob'cnrur, o/^cr/rcis'-emi nt. 

Obscurite. sf. obsiunty; trom E. ob- 

scuiilatcm. For -tatciu - -Ai sec § 
2 go 

Obsecration, sf. obsecration ; from E. 
obseci .It 1 one m. 

Obseder, t'O to beset; from L, obsidere. 
For 1 e sec § bS. 

Obsdques. f pi. obsequies ; from E ob- 
secjui.ic (found m tin Ium-’ ii'lioiid. 

Obsequieux, ad;. obMq.ious; fr mi E. 
ob,sequioj.us. For -O.sus ~-enx see § 22 (j. 

- - Der o/>'<' 77 //osite 

Observance, f. ob'ervance; fioiii E. ob- 
servantia lot -tia e sue agcnc'cr. 

Observateur, <in an observer; fiom L. 
o b se r v a 1 01 e m. 

Observation, sf, observation ; from E. 
obsei v.itioncm. 

Observatoiro, sw. an obnnvatory ; fiom 
L. obsci vatorium a tieiilious dcr. of 
observ.itor. 

Observer, va to obsei \e ; fiom E. obser- 
V ,i r e 

Obsession, sf. besetting; from E. obscs- 
sionem. 

Obsidiane, sf obsidian, a volc.iuic glassy 
subst.iiK'c (sometiiiu s e.dled behind ,u;,ite'; 
a Word of hist, origin (.( ftoni Gbsidiiis, 
who, Pliny tells ns, diM-oveud this stone m 
CF.tbi.-pia (N IE gb, 2 b, by). 

Obsidional, aiij. belonging to a siego ; 
from E obsidion.alis. 

Obstacle, sin. an obst.nle; from E. obsta- 
< uhirn. 

Obstination, 5/. obstinacy; from L. ob- 
sti n.itionem. 

Obstin^, ad/, obstinate; from L. obsti- 
natus. For -atu.^ -^-e see § 201. 

Obstiner, va. to make obstinate ; vpr. (S’) 
to be obstinate; trom E. obstin.irc. 

Obstructif, adj. obstructive; from L. ob* 
struetivus*, der. from obstriictns. 

Obstruction, sf obslruclion ; from L. 
obstruclioucrn. 

Obstruer, va. to obstruct ; from L. ob- 
struerc. — Der, dusobsiruer. 
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Obtomperer, vn. to obey; from L. ob- Oetante. aJi cirl)1v fa wnr(1 now out 0 


Icinpera ro. 

Obtonir, lui. tc' obtain; from L obtiricre. 
For i~e see § 6.S ; for accented q i see 

Obtention, \f. an obtainnu:^; from L. ob- 
tent loncMii, (Kr. jr(un oblcnlum, si:[)inc 
of obt 1 Here. 

Obturateur, (An.it ) an obturator ; 
from L. obtnratorcm a fictitious dcr. 
fiom obturare. 

ObtUS, adj obtuse ; from L obtusns. 

'I'ObUS, cw, a ‘ihcll (artillery) ; from Sp. 

ohit.z 26). — Der. o/o/Mtr. 

Obvior, vn. to oliviate; from L. obviare. 

Oocasa, oec.isivc (m a-^tioiiomy) ; used 
<.nly with the sf. atnj>h/ 7 nle ; from L 
occasns 

OccaJ^ion, v/. an opportunity, oc( .isjon ; 
from 1 .. occasioueiu, — Der. octauonnvr, 
orrnwouiiel 

Occident, sm. the west ; from L oci i- 
(leiiteni. 

Occidental, adj, western; fiorn L. occi- 
dentalis. 

Occipital, (tdj. occipital ; from L. occipi- 
tal 1 s. dcr. from 0( cijuit 
Occiput, sm. the occ.jiut; the L. oc- 
ciput. 

OtX'lKl'h va. to kill (an antitpiated wool) ; 
fioin L. occiclore, by regular contr. (see 
§ 51) of occidfirc to occid’ro ; whence 
r)ccin\ by dr — rr~r, see § 16.S. 

Occision, \f. slang, htei ; from L. occi- 
sionem (found in S, Jeiome). 

Occultation, >/. occult.ition ; from L. oc* 
ciiltationeni. 

Occulte. adj. occult; from L occultus. 

Occupation. >/. occupation ; from J.. oc- 
cu pat loiicm. 

Occuper. va. to occupy; from L occu- 
})a re —Der. ocen/’, uit. 

Occurrence, \f. an occurrence ; from L. 
occu rrcntia *. 

Occurrent, adj. occuriing ; from L. oc cur- 
re litem. 

Ocean, srn. an ocean ; fiom L. occaiius. — 
Dcr. ort'anc, 

Ochlocratio, sf. mob-rule; from Gr. ox^o- 

fCftaTia. 

Ocre, sf. oibre; from Gr. tux/>a- Tlie word 
wasformeily spelt, more correctly, ochre. — 
Der, orreiix. 

Octaddre, sm. an octahcdion; from Gr. 
oicrae^pos. 

Octant, sm. (Astron.) an octant; from L. 
octantem. 


use, except in Soiilliern France); from L. 
octaginta, a form der. from octuaginta 
(found 111 V'ltriiviiis ) by reduction of ua 
to a. For -aginta — -anfe see nonante. — 
Dcr oe/cm/iiine. 

Octave, ■/ an octave; from L. octavus. 
— Der. f)ctav\\\. 

Octobre, s//?. October ; from L. October. 

Octogenaire, adj. octogenarian ; from L. 
oclogenari u.s. 

Octogone, adj. octagon ; from Gr. oktoj 
a ml ywvos. 

OCl'ROl. S7«. a gr.nit, concession, town-due, 
S< e nc'royer. 

OG'l'ROYFR, va. to grant ; O. Fr. otroyer, 
from a fictilioiKs L. aucLoricare *, der. 
fiom auctorare, to proiure. then to grant, 
by contr. (see § 53) of auctorichre to 
auct’ricare. By lo^s ot medial c (see 
§ 129) and by i --oi (sec § 6S) auctricare 
becomes nuefraytr (cp j»lic.ire, player). 
Anctraycr becomes actiayer by an - 0 (see 
§ 106); lastly, bv (§ iGS), whence 

O Fr. otrayer ; Ini.illy the c was icplaced 
ill order to hi mg the word nearer to its 
Latin original — Dcr. octroi (what one 
giants, a gilt, and then a subsidy granted by 
the people to the sovi rcigm). 

Octuple, adj. octuple, tiom L. octiiplum. 
— Der. ocfiiplor. 

Oculairo, ocular ; from L. oculariiis. 

Oculisto, sw. ail (jcuiist , dcr. from o( uliis. 

i Odalisque, ■/. an odahsk; of Oriental 
oiigm, 'I'nik. odalifj (§ 30). 

Ode, sf. an ode; fioin Gt. cy^rj. 

Odeon (also written Odeum), sm. an 
edifice at Athens m which music w'as 
practiced for the Tliealic; tlic L. odeum, 
Gr (xjbciov. 

Odour, an odour; from L. odorem. 

Odieux, adj. odious; fiom L. pdiosus. 
Foi -OHMS — -enx sec § 229. 

Odontalgie, sf. toothache ; from Gr. 
a\Yia. — Der od')}ifal>(u]\\ii. 

Odontologio, sf. odontology; from Gr. 
ohovs and A070S. 

Odorant, m//. odorous; from L. odor ant cm, 

Odorat, sm, a smell ; from L. odoratus. 

Odoriferant, adj. odoriferous; cumpd. of 
odorem and fc rent cm. 

Odyss6o, '■/.the Odyssey; from Gr.'O^vcro'cla. 

CEcum^nique, adj. cecumeuical ; from Gr. 
o'iKovfifViKos . — Der ceennu nicWv. 

CBddme, sm. (Med.) cedema, an cedematous 
tumour; from Gr. oibrjfM. 

QvlL, sm. an eye ; 0 . Fr. od, from L. oculus. 
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bv regular rontr. (see § 51) of oou- 
lus to oc^lus, fouiKi in popular Lat., as 
may be seen from the Ap[>ciKli\’ ad Pro- 
bum, ‘ oculus non oclu.s.’ Oolus pro- 
duced O Fr. oil (for cl---// see § 129) ; od 
became a'ud llien ivil (lor o~-cou see § 7b, 
cp. abo 79, note 3). The jd. yeux. is 
formed thus ; O Fr. cuil became leul by 
metathesis (see § 170') (cp. also miel fiom 
mol ; mieiix from niolius) icul bLiii!!; m 
pi ieids became h/zs by losing / (cp. ill os, 
etdx, eux) \ itu^, also written yez/s, became 
yeux by s=a: (see § H9): tlnschang- from 
s to X is only S' cn win n it lollows a 
French u. — Der. zw/'ere, av/lade, o?//let. 

G'ilLLF’r, s;;2. an eyelet. A dim. of nz/, q.v. 
— Dor. o'dletow. 

CTILLK'l’TK, s/. (i) the poppv ; (2) oil (of 
j'Ojipy) ; m the T 5 th cent , olu tle^ der. from 
I . olium*, a Low Lat. form of oleum. 
For eu -ill see § S.j. 

CEnologio. \f. the art of wme-inakiug; fiom 
(Ir. o/i'us and \uyns. 

QSsophagO, sm (Esophagus, gullet; from 
Clr olcio^jHiyus. 

CEstro, sin. (Entom.) a gad-fly ; from Gr, 

oJitTpos. 

Q.L'F, sm. an egg; from L. ovum For o 
— ecu see § ^^'id note 3; for final V--/ 

See § 142. Its doublet is ove — Der ccuvv. 

QUVRF, sy, work; from L. opera, pi. of 
opus, by r( gnlar contr. (see § 51) of 
opera to op’ra, whence evuvre. For ac- 
cented o - (JCH see § 70 and note 3 ; for 
p-J--'i;see § III. QLuvre is a doublet 
ol np/ra, q. v. — Der. ilr^ccuvro (paitic. of 
O Fr ddso’z/urcr, coinpd. of O. hr. (jcuvrer, 
der. from ccuvre). 

OfFenser, rui. toohend; from L. offensare. 
— Der ojJ'euse (verbal sub.st.), oJJ'chsauX, 
oJfen^LUT, oJfhisW, oj/tudwc. 

OFf KR'FOl KK, s;;/ an ollertory. See o/yr/r. 

Office. sm. an fdheo, duty, worship ; liom L. 
officium.— D> r. qy 3 u-r(vii \q//fner(sni.). 

Official, I'm. aiiolbuial; from L. otticialis. 
Its doublet is nj/iru’l, (| v. — Der. offict(d\\o. 

Officiel, adj oIIk ial ; Iroin L, olficialis, 
<hr. from officium. 

Officier, vn. to ,.|lli late. See ojfice. 

Officier, sm. an ollicer. See 

Officino, s/ ;i laboratory; from L. officina. 
— Di r, oJfirAu.il. 

OhbRANDK, s/. an offering, present; from 
L. offorontia, by n gnlar contr. (see § 52) 
of off^reuda to oir’renda, whence off- 
ramle; tor -Gmlii — -unde see § 193; and 
for en with sound of an sed § 72, note 4. 


OFF RE, .s/. an offer. See ojJ'rir. 

OEERiR, va. to oiler; from [>. olTcrero 
der. fiom olTorro. For this leiu', tinned 
termination m re s<‘e c're. OfTercre, le- 
gulaily coiitrd. (sec § 52') to off’rero, 
bccumes o/J'nr ; for o-i see § 59. — • 

Der. ojfrc (veibal snbst.) ; o/f'irlu: (stioiig 
])arti(. sul'sf , see ah'ou/e), overtone. 

Offlisqiier, va. to obscure, limn L. offiis- 
( are. 

OGIVE, s/l a pointed arrli (also wiiiten nuepivp 
in the 17th C( nt ) Otigm uneLitain : the 
Low L. augiva-*- is mily Imind m a doi n- 
iin lit ot 1507 ; ai d as tin woid og/re is as 
old as the Igth Ctntuiy, ihe fieiuli woid 
liny l>e llie ohler ; still .n in tomi it answers 
to augiva* It is luobihlv dciivtd ilxaice. 
(All bnomes 0, s{c ^5 106, 107, and fmal 
V f, see § iqj'l — Der. og/rah 

OGRE, vm. an ogre, 111 medieial mvtiiologv 1 
monster who teeds 011 lumiaii tiesh 
(It. orro) is limn L. orcus lOieus, God of 
the mf null regions'). For oi’Ciis ocrus 
see liprdi'. Ocrus becomes ogre, i p. 
acris, a/grr; for c g see § 129.— Dei. 
ogTc-sse. 

OIL, s/l a g(>ose. Priiv. nuca. It oca. fiom 
E. auca L a goose, in vciy aneieiit niniucal 
Lat. texts. We lind tbe pin tse ' Aiiipiter 
qui aucam inordet,’ m the hex Alamauno- 
riim ; and in tli<> bmiinilae of Miiuidns, 

‘ Aucas lantas, lasianos tanlos,’ Auc.i is 
conird. fiom avica, der from avis ( for 
avica - auca c'p navi ft agiuiii iiaiiii.i- 
gnim, navit i nant a.') Auca, losing 
its c (see § 129'), becomes 01 e \ for au-=o/ 
se( § loS. her. o/som 

OIGNON, sm. an onion , from L. unionein, 
toimd in {'olunulla. h'or in — gn see 
anngne; for u - oz see § loo. its tlmiblet 

IS i/tiian, (j. V. 

t Oille, sj. an calio ; from Sp. olla (§ 26'). 

OliNDRE, va. to anoint; ftoin L. ungcro, 
by legnbir <oiitr. (s. e § 51) of liiiKcro to 
ung’re, whence unTo (for gr = r see 
§ igt'), win nee ouulrc (for nv — ndr see 
Hist. Gr.ini. p. 73 ; for u ~ oi see § loo). 

OIN(t, <' 711 . cait-giease ; Irom L. iingucn. 
For u -- oi see § 100. 

OINl , fust p.p. ot oiudre, anointed; then sm. 
the .iiioiiited (one) ; from L. unctus. For 
ct---/see § 16 1 and ajfcte\ tor u — 0/ see 
§ 100. 

OISEAU, .sm. a bird; foimerly ozhe/, Prov. 
aucel, from L. aucellu.s *, properly a little 
bird; for the extension of meaning sec § 13. 
Aucellus IS a iiiasc. form of aucella, 
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found in Apiciiis; aucella is contrd. from 
avicella, dim. of avi.s, cp. nauta from 
iiavita, nanfragiiim from navjfragimii, 
etc. Aucellus becomes (jiseau\ for au 
oi see § loS ; ior c=s see § 129, and for 
elliis = c/ ^(77/ see § 204 — Der. (from 
O. Fr. oiM'l) n/sc/eiir, o/st/ier, o/sc/lon (now 
ni'^illon ; for e~i see § 59). 

OISEUX, adj. idle. Prov. ocros, Sp. ocloso, 
trom L. otiosus. For soft t before i = c 
sci' njreTictr. Ociosua becomes o;sew.?c : for 
-osus -- ~evx see ^ 229 ; for c --s see §129; 
tnr o- 01, by attr;icti(jn of i, see § 84. 

OISIF, ad}, idle ; der. fiom a root o/se* wbich ! 
answers to L. otiuui. for ti = s see 
(li^eucer ; for o ot see § 8 j — Der. oiuv- 

etc. 

()IS 1 L>]A)N, S 7 ?i. a little bird. A dim. of oiseau, 

<1 V. 

(PbON, sm a gosling;; der. directly from 
L. aucioncm * (der. from auca, see ote), a 
word tonnd 1 7th ccnt.'l in the Casscl Cllosses. 
For au ot '•ee § 108. for c-s sec 
§ 129; for -ionem ”- 07 j sec § 2;;2, 

OlcagineUX, <77/7. ole, igimms, oily; from L. 
oleaginosus*, der. irorii olcago. 

Oleaildre, sm an oleander; Low 1> aiodan- 
(1 rn m. a corruption of i hodode u<l ion. 

Olfactif, adj. olfarti ry, as if fiom a L. 
ol fact IV us*, from L. olfai crc. 

Oligarchic, an obgaidiy; from Gr. 
dA/'yapyiVi — Der o/fgo/a //upie. 

'iOlilldo, sA a sword blade; from obs Sp. 
ahndn, al/unda, steel, which from Ar. al 
hiri(t, the Hindoos [Olinda in Pra/il as 
well as Solnigen 111 Westphalia, where theie 
was a sword lactory, also claims the honour 
ot the name. Littre.] 

OFIV'K, sf. an olive; from L. oliva — Der. 
o/matre, nltincr, o//TMire, 

Olographe S< c holngrajlie 

Olympe, ^m. Olympus , from L. Olympus. 
— Dei o/y7/r/ien. 

Olympiade, .s/. an Olympiad; from L. 
olympiadcm. 

Olympique, adj, Olympic; from L. olym- 

[IK'llS. 

Ombelle, sf. (Dot.) a flower shaped like 
a parasol; from L. umbella. For u^o 
‘■ee ^ 98. 

Ombilic, sm. the navel ; from L. umbilicus. 
Its doublet IS novihrd. q. v. — Der. oinhdicA. 

OMBKA(iK, sm. shade, umbrage; from L. 
umbralicum *. For u-o see § 98; for 
-aticum - -(7ge see § 20 1. — Der. otnbrng- 
cr, otiibrag^ux (a horse which sines at its 
shadow). 


OMBRE, sf. a shadow; from L umbra. 
For u^o see § 98. 

OMBRE, sf, umber, a brown colour, used in 
the ferre d' ombre ; lit. earth of Um- 

bria ; from It. Otnbria (§ 25). For u — 0 
see § 98. 

OMBRE, cm. a char (fishy Origin unknown. 

f Ombrelle, s/. a parasol; from It. om- 
brelln (§ 25). 

OMBRER, va, to tint; from L. umbrare. 

[ for u -0 see § 98. 

! OMBRFUX, adj, shady; from L umbrosus. 
For u=o sec § 98 ; fur -osus--e;7A; see 
§ 229.^ 

OMELEFTE, sf. an omelette. Origin un- 
known. 

OME'r'rRE,t;(7. to omit; from L. omittere. 
For mittere -- rntY/rt’ see § 72. 

Omission, sf. omission; from L. omis- 
sioneiii 

t Omnibus, sm. an omnibus; the L. ora- 
iiibua. 

Omnipotence, f. omnipotence; from L. 
omiiipotentia. 

Omniscience, omniscience ; from L. 
omnis and scientia. 

Omnivore, at/j. ommvoious ; from L. Om- 
ni vorus. 

Omoplate, f. (Anat.) a scapula; from Gi. 

tti/xoTrAdrr;. 

ON, /rou stuf, one, peo})!e ; formerly om, 
honii Ce saif horn bien que, says tlte 
Ciianson de Rohuul, i e. On salt hien 
cel a que II m is from L. homo, used 

in the sense of one, they, men, in late Lat., 
as ‘ Ut inter tabiilas adsjiicere homo non 
posset,’ in (hegory ot "Fours. Homo be- 
comes first horn, then oni (for loss of h see 
§ 13.}), tliCii on (for m=-/r see § 161). On 
is a doublet of homtiie, q v. 

Onagre, Stti. an onager, wild ass ; from L. 
o n a g r u s 

ONC, UNUtyiH'S, adv. ever. It nnque, from 
L. unquam For u==o see § 98 ; for 
qu — c see car. 

ONUF, sf. au ounce ; from L. uncia. For 
u o see § 98 ; for -cia = -ce see § 244. 

tOn ce, sf an ounce (jaguar); of Oriental 
origin, Pers. yo7/2; (§ 30). 

Oncial, «(//. uncial; Irom L. uncialis. 

ONCLK, sm. an uncle. Prov. avoncle, from 
L. avunculus, by regular contr. (see § 51) 
of avunculus to avunc’lus ; then by loss 
of medial v (see § 1 41) it becomes aunclus, 
whence oncle] lor au ~ 0 see § 107. 

Onction, f. unction, from L. unctionem. 
For u-^o see § 98. _ 
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Onctueux, adjf mcuumi \ from L. unctu- 
osus*, iler. from L. unctus. For u = o 
see § 98. — Der. oncfvo''\'iS. 

ONDE, /. water, wave ; from L. iinda. For 
u = o see § 98. — Der, omlc, ondve, 
onffine, ondoyer (der. from onds ; cp. 
larmoyer from lanne, guerroyer Uom ^^uerre, 
cotoycr from cote, nettuyer fiom net, coudeyer 
from coude). 

ONDOYKR, vn. to uminlate. See onde. — 
Der or/r/oy.mt, rj;/(/o/emeot. 

Onduld (ulj. iiiuhilatmg; from L. undula- 
tus — Der. onduLWxow, o«r//./.itoire. 

Onduler, vn. to mulalatc; from L. unJu- 
lare^. — Der. ondukxix, 

On^reux, adj. onerous; from L. onerosns 

ONGLK, .sm. a nail (of haiul, etc.); from L. 
ungula, by regular contr. (see § 5O ot 
ungiila to ung’la, whence nns^le. For 
u = o see § 98. — Der. onglvc, ongleX, oiigk 
(who«e (lowblet is ongulc, q v ). 

OngUOllt, sm. an unguent ; from L. un- 
guentum. 

Onguiculd, adj. unguicu'ate; from L. un- 
ginculus. 

Onguld, adj. hoofed ; from L. ungnlatus 
Its doublet is angle, q. v. 

Onomatop^e, f. an onomatopopi.i ; from 
Gr. ovofiaTOTToila. 

Ontologie, sf. onto’ogy : from Gr. wv, 
ueros, and \ 6 yos. —Der o/r/o/og'iquc. 

tOnyx, sm. (Min.) onyx ; the Gr uvv^. 

ONZK, ndj, fleven ; from L. undecini, by 
regular rontr, (sec § 51) of undecim to 
und’eim, whence anze. For u = 0 see § 98 . 
for do = c see Hist. Gram. p. 81 ; for c-z 
see amide — Drr. orrzienie. 

Oolitho, sm. (Mm.) oolite ; from Gr. wup 
and X'lOos. 

Opacity, sf. opacity; from L. opacitatein. 

Opalo, s/ (Mm.) an opal ; from L opalus. 

Opaque, adj. opaque; from L. opacus. 

t Opera, >/. an opera; the it ofera 
(§ 25). Its doublet IS oeuvre, q. v. — Der. 
operetXe. 

Op6rateur, sm. an operator; from L. ope> 
r atorem. 

Operation, sf. an operation ; from L. ope- 
rationem. 

Opercule, sm. a lid covering; from L 
opcrculurn. 

Operer, vn. to operate; from L. operari 
Its doublet is ouvrer, q. v. 

Ophicl^ide, sm. an ophicleide; from Gr. 
o(/)is and /fXets (i, e. a keyed serpent, a 
musical instrument so called from it 
shape). 


Ophthalmie, s/. ophthalmia ; from Gr. 
dipOaKixia. — Der. ()phthahnH\\\Q. 

Opiacd, adj. containing opium; der. from 
opium, q. v. 

Opiat, adj. opiate ; der. from L. opium. 

Opiler, va. to remove the hairs from; fiom 
L. oppilare — Der. dc'«o/7/tr. 

Opimos, adj.f. pi (properly used only with 
the subst. depauilles ; thougli Victor Huuo 
has ventured to use it m the sm, with 
trophre) rich (rightly of spoils taken bv .1 
commander from tlie body of the hostile 
general); from L. opimus. 

Opiner, vn. to speak, opine; from L, opi- 
n.iri.™ Der. opin.iuX, opiuxutxo (i, e. mic 
who is obstinately attached to Ins (qu- 
nions), 

OpiniAtre, adj. obstinate. Sec opiner . — 
Der (jpiniiitrer, opiniatreXe. 

Opinion's/, an opinion; from L. op in 10- 
nem. 

Opium, sm. op'um ; from L, opium (.1 
word use<l by Plin\), 

Opportun, adj. opportune ; from L. op- 
p ortunus. 

Opportunitd, s/. opporttmily ; from L. 
o p p o r t u n 1 1 a t e m . 

OPPOSER, va. to oppose. This verb is 
formed on the model of apposition (ilnie 
bung no Lat. verb opposaro). — Der. oj - 
/osant. 

Opposite, ad), opposite; from L. oppo*'!- 
tus. 

Opposition, opposition ; from L. op po- 
sit 1 one m. 

OPPREbSKR, vn. to oppress. See presyer.- • 
Der. oppress\\. 

Oppresseur, sm. an oppressor; fiom E. 
oppressorem. 

Oppression, •/.oppression; from L. op- 
pressionem. 

Opprimer, va. to oppress; from L. oppn^ 
mere. 

Opprobre, sm. an opprobrium, shame; from 
L. opprobrium. 

Optatif, ad), op’ative; from L. optativus. 

Opter, va. to choose ; from L. op tare 

Optimismo, sm. optimism ; der. Iroiii e^p- 
timus. For the learned sulli.x -i>me see 
§ 2i(S. — Der. optumsXe:. 

Option, sf. an option; from L. optionem. 

Optique, adj. optical, sf. optics ; from Gr. 
oittikCs. — Der. optickw. 

Opulence,/ opulence; from L. opulent i a. 

Opulent, adj. opulent ; fiom L. opulentu^ 

Opuscule, sm. a tract; from L. opu^cu- 
luiu. 
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OR, sm. gold ; from L aurura, which was 
orum m poi'uLir Lat , as we see from 
Kesuis: ‘ Aurura, quod rustici orura dicc- 
bant/ For ail =o see § 107. 

OR, conj. now , foriiierly nre (})roperlyat this 
hour), from L. hora. For loss of initial h 
see § 134 Its doublet is heure, q.v. — - 
Her. ddsonnais, don'n.ivaiit, encore, lors, 
alors (see tlicvc words). 


Ordination, «/. ordination; from L. ordi- 
nationem, 

Ordonnancer, vn. to order payment (in 
writing). Sec onlonner. — Der. ordonnofice- 
ment. 

Ordonnateur, sm. an ordainer ; from L. 
ordinatorern. For i = o see ordonner. 

ORDONNER, va. to ordain ; 0 . Fr. ordener. 


Oracle, sw. an oracle; from L. oraclurn, 
a coiitrd. form of oraculum found in Virgd 

OR AGE, sm. a storm. Prov. nurafi^e, from .1 
fictitious L. auraticum*, denv. of aura 
tor an --=0 see § 107; for -aticum — 
see § 201. — D(r. ora^^ux. 

ORAISON, v/ prayer, oration; from L. ora- 
tionem, used for a piaier in Tertullian. Fur 
-ationeni — see § 232 ; the a = m is 
caused by attraction, sec § 54, 3. 

Oral, adj. oial ; from L, oralis.-— Der. 
or^r/cment. 

t Orange, orange. Sp naranja, of 
Oiieinal (uigin. Ar. ndrand) (§ 30). The 
Fr. word ought to be narang’e, but has 
taken the form ora/ii^e from a confusion 
with the woid or: in Lat. the oi.iiigc was 
called aureum malum, and the Fr. conse- 
quently thoiiglit to liiid the sense of golden 
{or) ill tile woril it adopted.-- Der. oranifcr, 
ontr/g^erie, orc/iife, it, ora/ig'eade, orani^(\ 

t Orang-outang, sm. an onraiig out- 
aiig ; a M.d.iy word (§ 31), 

Orateur, an orator ; from L. oralorcm. 

Oratoire, an oraloiy; Isom L. orato- 
rium, - Der. oiMi'one.i. 

Oratoire, adj. orator. cal ; from L. oralo- 
r ins 

t Oratorio, sm. an oratorio; the It. 

oraloriQ (§ 25V 

Orbe, '■m an oib; from L. orbis. 

Orbiculairo, adj. oibicular; from L. orbi- 
cu l.iri s. 

Ol'bito, >/. an orbit ; from L. orbit, ». — Der. 
orhit-.wxo (of which thedoiibletisor/ocrc.q.v ). 

Orcandte, (Ifot.) ordiancte. Origin im- 
h;ii.'wn. Probably related to Ar. henne. 

Orchestre, sm. an orchestra ; from Gr. 

op\tiarp(x. 

Orchis, sm. (Rot.) an orchis ; from Gr. 
(ipxis.— Der. o;r/miee. 

Ordalie, s/. an ordeal ; from L. ordalium*, 
a Low Lat. word of Germ, origin, A. S. 
orddl, judgment (§ 20); cp. the Gernu 
vrfhed. 

Ordinaire, adj ordinary ; from L, ordi- 
nanus. 

Ordinal, adj. ordinal; from L. ordinalis. 


which IS the true form, from L. ordinare 
'I'he form ordonner daUs from the I5tli 
cent, only, and is etymologically indefensi- 
ble : the corruption has probably arisen 
from a confusion with ordre donner, to give 
order. — Der tSvsor donner, orr/rm/ra iice, 

ORDRE, sm. an order ; from L. ordinem, 
by regular coiitr (see § 51) of ordinem 
to ord’nem, wl euce ordre. For n = r see 
§ 163.— Der. deson/r^, sows~ordre. 

ORDURE, s/. filth, ordure, dirt; der. from 
O. Fr. ad), ord, dirty, which did not fall 
entirely out of use till the i8lh cent, Ord is 
from L. horridus (repuhive, then filthy) 
by regular coiitr. (see § 51) of horridus to 
horr’dus, whenee ord, For loss of milial 
h see § 13).. — Der. on/i/rier, 

Ordade, a wood-nymph ; from Gr. opeds. 
bpedha. 

OREE, sf. skirt, edge (of a wood) ; from a 
supposed L. orata*, der. from ora. For 
-ata= c<? see § 201. 

OREILLE, an ear; from L. auricula, 
der. from auris, which was oricula m 
popular Lat , as we learn from Eestus. Fi r 
au = o see § 107. Oricula, contrd. le- 
gularly to oric’la (see § 51 : Probiis has 
the torm and obiccts to it), becomes oredle. 
For -icla = -ci//c see § 257. — Der, oredlow, 
orc/V/ette, oredkv (whose doublet is auricn- 
laire, q. v.), oredhid, ordloii. 

fOrdmus, n/. a prayer; the L. oremus, 

‘ let us pr.iy.’ 

OREEVRE, a goldvmith ; from L. auri- 
fabrum (lit. a workman who works in 
gold), by contr. (sec § 52) of aurifabrum 
to aur’fabrum, wheiu e orftire. For an 
= 0 see § 107; for a = e see § 54; for 
b = v see § 113.— Der. or/evrork, orfi'vr- 
ier. 

ORERAIE, sf. an osprey ; from L. ossifraga 
(the bone-breaker), by regular contr. (see 
§ 52) of ossifraga to os’fraga. Os- 
fraga losing its medial g (see § 1 31) be- 
comes orfraie. For a = ai see § 54; fur 
s = r cp. Manedle from Mass ilia, ami 
varlet, which is a transformation of vadet 
(see valet). Orfraie is a doublet of o^si- 
frage, q. v. 
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ORFROI, sm orphreys (embroiderod rloth of 
gold) ; from L. aurum phrygiiim*. ()vid 
‘phrygiae vcstes’ for stuHs broidercd 
witli gold, f or aurum = or see or. Pliry- 
giuin becomes fnn by dropping g (see 
§ I32\ :ind by plir^/r (see cojfre), and 
i ^ 01 (,sce § 6S). 

ORGAN DI, stn. book-mu.<:Hn. Origin un- 
kiiovv n. 

Organe, sm. an organ; from L. organum. 
lOs doublet is or^ne, q. v. — Der. org^o/nser, 
orf^o;/ismc. org-owique. 

Organiser, va. to organise. See organe . — 
Dor or^^o^n "ation, o; giozisateur, desor«-o/i- 
/^cr, rbo) g(Ui/ser, 

Organiste, sm. an organist. See ors^ue. 

Organsin, sm. a kmd of twisted silk. 

Origin unknown Der. organsincTy organ- 

s///age. 

ORCiK, 5/. barley. Prov. onh, from L. hor- 
deum, by regular change of ou ^ in -7// 
b\ coiisomlication, '•ee Hist. Gram. pp. 65. 
66 Hordjuiii becomes orge by lo^s of 
niilial h, see § 134. For dj -g sec § 1 19. 
--Der. orgeat (originally a decoction ot 
barley, though the drink iiovv-a-days is an 
emulsion of almonds), orgdet. 

Orgie, s/. an orgie; from Gr. opyia. 

ORGLIH, s7;r. an oigan {orgne^ pi. sf). It. 
orgauo, from L. organum, an liydrauhc 
organ in Suetonius; a wind organ m S. 
Augi^tinc and Cassiodoius. For loss of 
two filial atonic .sylhiblcs see §§ 50, 51. — 
Der. orgnmste (der, Fom L. organum, 
see § 21;). Orgue is a doublet ol organe, 

q. V. 

( fRCiL’KlIy, srn. pride. It. orgoglio, of Germ, 
origin, from O. H. G. //rifr/o/, distinguislied 
(§ 20).— Der. orgueillewx. 

Orient, sm. the East; from L. Orientem 
— Der. orientitr, orien/A, orieniA\i.\e. 

Orienter, va. to set towards the east. See 
orient — Der. orienta.\.\ou, desorienter. 

Orifice, s/. an onlke; from L. orifi- 
e 1 u m . 

Oriflamme, sf, an oriflamme; from Low 
Lat. auriflarnma*. from L. aurum and 
1 1 a III m a . For au = 0 see § 107. 

Origan, sm. (Bot.) marjoram; from L. 
ong.tnum. 

Originaire, adj, native (of); from L, ori- 
giuanus. 

Original, ai/j. original ; fromL. originalis. 
— Der. ortginarwi^. 

Origine. f. origin; from L. originem. — 
Der. ongtruA, 

fOrignal, sm an elk; formerly on^«ac 


(orenac, the Canadian elk), from Basque 
oreina^ a stag, a name given by the Basipic 
emigrants in Canada to the North Ameiicaii 
elk." 

ORIPFAU, sm. Dutch gold, tinsel ; from L, 
auri pellem, used in l.ow Lat. for gold leaf. 
For au--o see § 107; for ellem — cm/ see 
§ 282. 

OREE, sm. an orle (heraldie) ; Iroiii L. orula, 
dim. of ora, an edge, bv regulai contr, (see 
§ 51) of orula to or’la 

ORME, sm an elm. i’rov. o/m, It, o/mo, 
frtun E, ulmus. For u==o see § 98; for 
see § 157. — Der rj>-meaii C"’‘''’crlv 
ormeJ for el — eau see § 282), ormaie, 
nrmoic, ormille. 

ORNE, sm. an ash ; from E. orniis. 

Orneuient. sm. an ornament, from L, or- 
n a me n t u 111 , — Der. orneman/isxc. 

Orner, va. to adorn; from L. ornare. 

ORMKRK, s/ a beaten track, o'd road; in 
Picard patius ordit're, from E. orbitaria *•. 
del. iroin orbita, Orbitaria, regularly 
contr. (sec § 52) to orb’taria, bet .line 
ordure. For bt — / see Hist. Gram. p. 8l ; 
tor t - (/ see § 1 17; for -aria-*ttr^ see 
§ 198. Ordure was afterwards changed to 
ornure by an irregul.ir suhstitulion ot n for 
d Its doublet IS orhiUure, q v, 

OrnitllOgale. sm. (Bot.) star ot Bethlehcni ; 
tioin (ii. opi'iOoyaKov. 

Ornilliologic, s/. omiihologv ; from Gr. 
iipi'is opvtUos, and Xuyos — Dtr ni nit/iolog- 
isle, ornithulogue 

ORONGE, sf (Hot.) the orange-agaric, yellow 
mushroom ; corruption of orange, q. v. 

ORPAlLlvEE'R, sm. a gold-fiiider, one who 
looks for pailles (Tor. For etymology see 
or and patlle. 

OREHEEIN, sm. an orjdian ; in 151]! cent, or- 
phenin, originally orphanin, from E orpha- 
ninus*, deriv of orphanus. For a — 
see § 54; for n — / see § 163. 

ORPIMEN r, sm. (IMm ) orpiment, used in 
painting ; from I., auri piginentum, i. c. 
a colour to jmnt gold with, for au = t) 
see § 107; tor gm=^m see Hist. Gram, 
p. 81 and § 168. 

Orseille, f. (Bot.) a kind of blue lichen. 
Origin unknown. 

OR'l'ElL, sm. a big toe ; formerly arted, 
Vxoy.arteil,\\. artigho, ixom E arLiculus. 
Articulus becomes arteil by -iculus => 
-eil, see § 157. For a--o see § 54, note 2. 
Orteil IS a doublet of article, q, v. 

Orthodoxe. adj. orthodox ; from Gr opQo- 

, 8 o^os. — Der, orthodoxic. 
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Orthogonal, adj. orthogonal ; from Gr. 

up$oy(i}i'us 

Orthographe, </. orthography; from Gr. 
6 f) 9 oypd(pus. — Dcr. orthograpJmi, ortho- 
graph\(\\\t, 

Orthographie, orthography, (Arch It.) 
elevation ; from (jr. opOoypaip'ia 

Orthopedic, Oithopcily; tioin Gr.upOos 
and Ttaibda. — Der. orthopdlique. 

OR'riE, /. (Hot.) a nettle. Sp or/ign, It 
ortica, irom L. urtica For u-o sec 
§ f)8 ; for -ica = -/e see § 212. 

Ortive, at//. (Astron.) ortive; from L. or- 

t I V u s . 

•t Ortolan, sm. an ortolan; from Prov. 
ortolan. It ortolano, from F. hortulaiius, 
properly of tlie garden, as the ortolan 
usually nests in garden-hedges. For loss of 
h sec § 134. 

•f Or vie tan, sm. orvietan ; from It. orvie- 
tano, of lust origin (p. 33), being the name 
given to a quack of Orvielo, vvhu introduced 
this elect iiarv into Fiance A. i) lf )|7 

Oryctographie, ■/ oryctography (fossil) ; 
from Gr. opvnTus and ypdp^iv. 

Oryctologie, sf. oryclology ; fiom Gr. 
upVKTOs .md kuyas. 

OS, sm, a bone; fiom F. os.— Der. desosser, 
roseh't (dim. of O'S^/). 

Oscillation, sf. oscillation ; from F. oscil- 
Fitioiiein. 

Osciller, vn. to 0«^cii!ate; from L. oscil- 
larc — Der ostv//atoiie 

O'lFlFFF, f. (Hot ) soirG ; fiom F. oxalia, 
dcr. trom oxalis For x = s see § 15° II 
for li-// see § 54, 3; for a,-^e 
§ .= F 

OSi'R, vn. to dare. Prov, ojisar. It. au^are, 
Iroin F. ausare der. from ausum, supine 
ol audore. Ausaro becomes ostT by au 
= 0, see § 107. 

OSFKAIK, sf an osier groniuF Sec osier. 

(jSIFK., sm. an osier. Origin unknown. 

Osmaz6me, f. (^Chem.) osmazome ; from 
Gr oapii] and 

OSSFFF I’, sm an ossicle. A dim. of os, q. v. 

OSSEMKN'l'S, sm. pi. bones (of the dead); 
pi. of os^cmenf^, fioin L. ossameiitum*, 
der. of ossa, bones. 

OSSFUX, ad), bony; from L. ossuosus*. 
For 110 = 0 see § 102 ; for -osus--ewac see 
§ 229. 

OssifioP) va, to ossify; from L. ossifi- 
care*. der. from os.— Der. ossifici.Uo\\. 

Ossuaire, sm. an ossuary ; from L. ossua- 
rium. 

Ostensible, adj. ostensible ; as if from a L. 


ostcnsibilis *, dcr. from ostensum, mi- 
pine of ostendere. 

Ostensoir. sm a monstrance ; as if from a 
I>. ostcnsori run *, dcr. from ostensurn, 
supine ot ostendere. 

Ostentation, sf. ostentation; from L. os- 
tcntationem. 

Ost^ologie, sf osteology; from Gr. barm- 
koyia. 

Ostrace, adj. ostraccous, belonging to the 
oyster; from Gr. uarpaicios. 

Ostracisme, sm. ostracism ; from Gr. orr- 

TpaKiapLoS. 

OTAGE, sm. a hostage ; formerly outage, 
Vmw. o'-tatge, from F. obsidaticum*, dcr. 
from obsidatus, which from obses. a 
hostage, cp. It. statico. Obsidaticura, 
contr. regularly (see § 52) to ob’sdaticum, 
gives, by the uniMiai change of d-t 
(caused probably by the analogy of woids 
like Status, etc.), the foim obstaticus, 
found for a hostage in medieval Lat. docu- 
ments. ‘ Ft de hoc dedcriint centum Sara- 
cutos de mclioribus obstaticos m potestate 
Janucnsium’ is found in a loth-cciit. tc\t. 
Hy bs = s (see Hist. Gram. p. 81) obsta- 
ticus becomes ostaticus, found in a 
chaiter of a.d. 1070: ‘ Kaymundiis . . . 
et Arnaldus . . . miserunt in ostaticurn 
Ostaticus became ostage (for -aticus = 
-age see § 201), lastly otcige by loss ot .s, 'ce 

Otalgie, sf. ear-achc ; from Gr. ous, euros, 
dkyos. 

OXER, va. to remove; form- rly from 

F. haustaro, ficqncnt. of haurire, to drink 
up, cxliansi, whence comes the sense ot 
ottr. We tind in Fcstiis the compd. ex- 
baustarc tor to take away : ‘ exhaustant 
= elleiunt.’ Haustare becomes oster by 
losing initial ll, see §131. For au=o see 
§ 107; for loss of.s see § 148. 

Ottoinano, f an ottoman (sofa) ; of hist, 
origin, sec § 33, from Othman, founder ot 
the Cynasty ot the Oltoin.ui 1 inks. 

OU, coiij. or. It. o, Irom F. aut. For loss 
of t see abbe and ais^n and § lib; for au 
~zo = ou see 107- 

OU, adv. where; formerly i/. It. ove, from 
F. ubi. By losing b ^sec § 114) ubi be- 
comes O.Fr u, whence ou. bor u—ou see 
^ 90 

OUAIFFE, sf. a sheep, flock (the sense of 
sheep lasted till the lime of Mine, de 
Sevignd, who uses the word m that sense) ; 
in Christian symbolism used for the faithinl. 
Onadle^ formerly oiicille, originally oeilUj 
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1*1 ov. ovelha, is from L ovicula. For loss 
of V see § 141, wlieiice (). br. onlle (for 
-icula = -£'/7/£’ see § 257), thence oueille by 
o = ow, see § 81 . 

OUAIS, intej-j. whish ! a fi miliar interjection 
(Jeiiotiiig surprise ; an onoin.itopoctic word 

OUA'l'K. sf. wadding. Trevoux says in his 
Diet that the word is often proned. 
nuete, which would make it a dim. of oue, 
O Fr. form of nie, a goose; ouate ((jerm. 
watte, Engl, wid^ wdiich came Irom the 
Fraicli) will therefore be wadding made 
of goose feathers. (Litlre ) —Der. o//n/er. 

Ot'nijE, sf. a small round cake O. Fr 
onhh'e, from L. oblata*, m middle ages 
an olfering-cakc, host, Irom L, oblatus. 
Oblata in this sense is ficqnciit m medieval 
Eat. documents: ‘ Ut de oblatis quae 
oiferuntur a populo et consecrationi super- 
snnt,’ says a letter of Ilinrniar, a p. H52 
Oblata becomes 0 . Fr oiihlee (foro = oM 
sec § 86; for -ata = -ee see § 201), whence 
in the 15th cent ouhlie Otd>lie\sz doublet 
of ohlat, q. V — Der. ohlu'wr 

OUBLIER, va, to forget; from the imagined 
L oblitare*, der. from oblitus, p p. 
of oblivisci Oblitare becomes ouhlter- 
for loss of medial t s c § 117; foro = o« 
see § 86, — Der, oubli (verbal subst ), 
o//Wfeux, oubliette. 

GUEST, sm. west. 0 . Fr. west; of Germ 
origin, Germ, west (§ 27). 

OUI. adv. yes ; formerly oil, from E. hoc 
illud From E. hoc conics O. Fr. form 0 
(for loss of initial h sec § 134, and of final 
C see § 129) ; in the I 3 tli cent, tie dire tii 0 
ni non was = ne dire ni oui ni non. Just 
as hoc became o, so the compd hoc illud 
( = it is that thing) became oil, by loss 
of medial 0 (see § 129) and by dropping 
initial h (see § 134). This form oil (hoc 
illud) liad answering to it the form nennil 
(non illud) ; and just as nennil lost /, and 
became nenni in modern Fr , so oil became 
01, whence oui. For loss of final / see 158 ; 
for 0 — on see § 81. 

OUIR, va, to hear ; formerly oir. It. udire, 
from E. audire. For loss of medial d see 
§ 120; for au = o in O. Fr., then o — ou 
in modern Fr., see § 107. — Der. ome 
(verbal subst). 

tOuragan, sm. a hurricane; in the 17th 
cent, houragnn, originally a sea-term, from 
Sp. huracan, a term brought originally from 
the Antilles. 

OURDIR, va. to warp, plot ; from Eow L. 


ordire* for ordiri, to begin. For o = nt* 
sec § 86. — Der. ourdissAge, ourdisseuv, ourd- 
issoir, 

OUREER, va. to hem ; from L. oriilare, 
der. from orula*; see orle. Orulare, 
regularly contrd. to or*lare (see § 52), 
becomes ourler. For o~ou see § 86. — 
Der ourlet. 

OURS, stn. a bear; from L. ursus For 
U--0// sec § 97. — Der, ourse (E. ursa), 
o/o'son. 

OURSIN, sm. (l) a hedgehog, (2) an echinus, 
sea-urchin, a corruption of heri^son, q. v., 
as may be sien by tlie Port auric \ 
Walloon ure^'fin, Fngl urrhtn. all forms 
of the same word, and all Irom E. eri- 
ciu.s. 

OUTARDE, / a bustard ; formerly 

Ihov austarde, tiorn E, avistarda, finind 
in Flmy. For contr ol avistarda to 
av’starda whence austarda. see autruche. 
Austarda becomes onstnrde (for au = o?/ 
see § 107), thence oularde (for loss of s sec 
§ 148). — Der. outardexw. 

OUTIE, sin. a tool, implement ; formerly 
oustil, originally ustd, Irom E usitellum* 
(any instrument used by work-pcoplel, der. 
fiom E. usitare, by regular (cnitr (sec 
§ 52) of usit 611 um to u.stellum, w'uMue 
o//s/e/ * (for u = 0?/ see §97), then oustil; 
cp oidllon from oiseillon, q v. Eastiy, by 
loss of .s (see § 148) it became outil, — Der. 
o/////lei, oi//; 71 age. 

OU'l'RAGE, sm. an outrage. The Fr. ter- 
mination -age seems to come from a Eat. 
form ultraticum *, which does not exist, 
see § 248. See oulrer. — Der. outragci, 
oi//ra"'cux, oiz/rngeant. 

OUTRAN(JE, sf. exetss, See outrer. 

OUTRE, sf. a leather buttle ; from L. utrem. 
For u = oi/ see § 97. 

OUT RE, flcfy. beyond; formerly oltre, Prov. 
oUra, fiom E. ultra For u = o -^cc § 97, 
whence oltre, then outre, for ol = ou sec 
§ 157* — Per outrer, outre-pxsser. 

OUTRECUIDAN 1', adj. overweening. See 
outre and cinder , — Der. ontrecuid.mce 

OUTRER, va. to exaggerate. See outre. — • 
Dir. ;i row/rance, o///rage. 

OUVERT'URE, sf. an opening. See ouvrir. 

OUVRAGE, sm. work. For -age in this 
case sec outrage. See ouvrer. — Der ouvr- 
ager. 

OUVRER, va. and n. to work; formerly ovrer, 
from E. operari, by regular contr, (see 
§ 52) of operari to op’rari, whence 
ot^r^r (for p=:v see § ill), then ouvrer 
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(for 0 = ow see § 86). Its doublet is operer, 
q. V. — Der. owvrable, owvrage, owi/roir, 
ouvrl^e. 

OUVKhUR, sm. an opener, boxkceper. See 

07/vnr. 

OUVRIKR, stn. a workman, niech.mic; for- 
merly ovrier, Prov. obrier, from L. ope- 
rarius, by regular contr. (see § 52) of 
op^rfi-rius to op’rarius, whence ovrier 
(tor p = i/ see § 1 1 1 ; for -arius ~-ier see 
§ 198) ; lastly oxivrur (for o>^()U see § 86). 

OUVRIR, va. to open; in the nth cent. 
uvrir, in I 2 th ovrir, in 13th oiivrir; there 
appears to have been an early form avrir 
also; Sp. fliWr, h.aprirc, from L. aperire, 
by regular contr. (sie § 52) of apen're to 
ap’rire, whence 0. Kr. avrir (for p = t; 
see § III), whence ovnr (for the unusual 
change a = o see § 54, note 2). Ovrir 
later became ouvrir (for o ~nu see § 86). 
(Littre regards the origin of the word as 
very uncertain, tlianks to its unusual vowel* 
changes') — Der. o/a'crt (from I> apertus ; 
tor p — V see § III), or/z/erture, ouvrdiit, 
ouTTeur, 

Ovaire, sm. (Anat.) an ovary; dcr. from 1 >. 
ovum. 

Ovalo, adj. oval ; from L. ovalis. 
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Ovation, s/. an ovation, a lesser Roman 
irininph ; from L. ovationeni. 

Ovo, sm. (Aichit.) an egg-shaped ornament; 
trom L. ovum. Its doublet is ceu/, q. v. — 
Der. oi/oide. 

Ovipare, adj. oviparous; from L. ovi- 
parus. 

Ovoide, adj. ovoid. See ove. 

Oxalique, ndj. oxalic ; der. from Gr. o^aXis. 
— Der oxaLiXe. 

Oxycrat, sm. oxycrate; from Gr. o^v- 
Kparov. 

Oxyde, sm. an oxide ; a word invented by 
Lavoisier, a.d. 1787; der, from Gr. — 
Der. oxyder. 

Oxyder, va. (Chem.) to oxydate. See 
oxyde. — Der. oxyde., oxyiiation, oAcyr/able. 

Oxyg^ne, sjn. (Chem.) oxygen ; a gas dis- 
covered in A.D. 1774 by Priestley, and named 
oxyghie by Lavoisier, a.d. 1778 ; from Gr. 
b^vs and ybvos. — Der. oxygeuer, 

Oxymel, sm. oxymel ; from Gr. b^vjJLeki; a 
mixture of vinegar and honey. 

OVANT, stfif. one who hears a case (a legal 
term) ; from L. audientom, see ouir. 
Audientem becomes oyant by loss of 
mc.lial d, see § 1 20. For au - 0 see § 107 ; 
for -eutoni =s -an/ sec § iy2. 


P. 


PACAGE, sm. pastnre-land ; formerly pa<cage , ' Paganisme, sm. paganism ; from L. paga- 
from L. pascuaticum*, found m medieval' nismus*, der. from paganus 


l.at. documents, il^r. Iroin pascuum by 
pascuaticum pascaticuni, whence pas- 
cage (far -aticum = -ng-r see § 201), then 
facage by dropping see § 148. 
t Pacha, a I’asha; the 'Pink, pacha 

(5 pacha\\k. 

Pachyderme, adj. pachydermatous; from 
Gr. irnYi's and 5 tpjua. 

Pacificateur, sm. a peaccm.iker ; from L. 
p le 1 f 1 c a t o r e m . 

Pacification, sf. a pacification ; from L. I 
paci fi call one m 

Pacifier, va, to pacify; from L. paci- 

ficare. 

Pacifique adj. pacific; from L. pacificus. 
PACO riLLE, sf. a venture (in commerce), 
quantity, stock (of goods). A dim. of 
parjiiet, q. v. 

Pacte. sm. a pact ; from L. pactum.— Der. 

pachsex. 


PA(iE, sf. a page ; from L. pagina. For loss 
ot two final atonic voweL see S;§ 50, 5I. 

PA(jE, sm, a page (serva.it). Ongm uncertain. 
Litt-^e suggests T.at. pagoiisis. Olliers pre- 
fer the Gr. TraiSior. 

Paginer, va. to page; from L. paginate 
der. from pagina. 

fPagne, sm. cotton drawers; from Sp. 
paho (ti) 26). Its doublet is pan, q. v. 

"t Pag ode, f. a p.igoda ; of Oriental origin, 
Pers. honikhode, a house of idols (§ 31). 

PAIEN, adj. and sm. pagan, heathen. Prov. 
pagan, It. pagano, from L. paganus, 
found in this' sense in Tertulhan and 
Jerome. For loss of medial g see § 131 ; 
for the intercalated i see also § I31; for 
-anus = see § 198. 

PAILLASSE, sf. straw mattress, palliasse. See 
paille — Der. /^mV/osson. 

PAILLASSE, sm. a clown. See paille. 
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PAILLE, s/. straw ; from L. palea. For 
ea^ia see Hist. Gram. p. 66, whence 
paille\ for see § 54, ^.—Dei. 

empailhvy (](^/’«///<-r, /'mZ/asse (a st. mean- 
ing ticking; this word also becomes a sm. 
signifying'a tumbler, juggler, one dressed 
m totle a />m//nsse), /)m//asson, /’ar 7 /etle, 
patllon, patUe\.. 

PAIN, sm. bread; from L. panem. For 
a = a/ see § 54.— Der. pancr. 

PAIR, aJJ. similar, even. Sp. par, from L. 
par. For a^ai see § 54. — Der. puire 
{z pair, two things which are alike and go 
together). 

PAIR, S7n. a peer, equal, fellow (see above) 
Peers are properly tlie chief v.issals of a 
lord, having equal rights one with another. 
— Der. /'mresse, painc. 

PAISIRLK, adj. peaceable. See paix. 

PAISSON, sf. pasturage (in forests); from 
L. pastionom. For -tioueni — -ssou see 
§ 232; for a = (rr see § 54. 

paIirk, vn, to graze, pasture ; formerly 
paislre, from L. pascero *, der. from 
pasci. For -ascore = see § 260, 

PAIX, sf, peace; formerly pais, from L. 
pacem. For a — nr see § 54 ; forc = 6 = A: 
see amitie — Der. pais\h\e, a/>mscr. 

Pal, sm a pale (the sharpened stake used for 
impalement); from L. palus. Its doublet 
is fieu, q, V. — Der. em/’^r/er. 

fPaladin, sm. a pahuhne ; from It. pala- 
dino (§ 25). — Its doublet is pnlaltu, (j v. 

PALAIS, a palace; from L. palatium 
For -atium = -o/s' see §§ 54, 3, 115, and 
123; for c — s see § 1 29. 

PALAIS, sm. (Anat.) the palate ; from L 
palatum. As -atura regularly — -e (see 
ampoule), the French word ought to have 
become paU ; palais, the c.xisting form, 
arises from a confusion with palais above. 

f Pal an, sm. tackling; in l6th cent. 
palanc, from It. palauco (§ 25). — Der. 
palancna. 

i* Palanquin, sm. a palanquin; of Hindu 
origin, Pah puilangla, a litter (§ 31). 

Palatal, adj. palatal; from L. palatum. 

Palatin, adj. palatine; from L. palatinus, 
oHicer of the Palace. 

Palatine, sf. a fur tippet ; of hist, origin, 
§ 33, alluding to the Princess Palatine, 
sister-in-law to Louis XIV, who brought 
this kind of dress into use. She describes 
it herself ‘ Aussi suis-je en ce moment tres 
h. la mode . . , j’ai eu I’idec, par le froid qui 
rogue, de reprendre une vielle fourrure, 
aliii d’avoir plus chaud au cou . . . e’est la 


plus graiule mode du moment.' From a 
letter dated 14th Dec. 1676. (Littre ) 

Pale, sf the blade of an oar ; from L. 

pala. Its doublet is pelle, q. v, — Der. 
j falexow, palee. paleiXc, palet. 

PALE, adj. pale; from L. pallidiia. For 
loss of last two atonic sy Habits sec §§ 30, 
51 ; for loss of one 1 see § 158. — Der. 
/;///ir, palot. 

PALKFRKNIFR, sm. a groom. See palefmi, 

PALKFROI, sm. a palluy. Prov. palajrtt, 
from L paraverodus. an c'vtr.r post- 
hoise, which Ironi vorddii.s, cp. Geiin. 
pferd. Parav 5 rddus, is leimlarly contrd. 
(sec § 52) to parav’redus, in Cau^- 
lingian documents : tlu^ ‘ Aiit paravreda 
darciiolunt’ is found m one of the (bipi- 
tularies of C'harleinagne Paravredus 
becomes parafredus H'*'" v=^f see § UO), 
found in the Geimanic laws : ‘Parafredos 
donent,’ Lex Ihijiiwariorum, I. 3. Para- 
fredus, by r 1 by dissimilation isee 
§ 169), gives palafredus, found in a Lit. 
document, end ot 10th tent. Palafredus 
becomes paltfroi: for h^s of d see § 121 ; 
for 0-01 see § 6 i ; tor a - ^ see § 34 — • 
Der. pnUfre\\\ex (tor paUfredier, cp. oniure 
for ordivre, q v.). 

Pal6ographie. '/. pahrograjiby ; from (dr. 
TraAati s and 'yp'ufxty. 

Pal6ontologio, '/ paleontology; from Gr. 
iraKaius, ovra and Ko^os, 

PALERON, sm. the sbouhhr bone. See 
pale. 

Palestro, f a palrcstra ; from L. palaestra. 
— Der. palestr\(\ue. 

PALhff, sm a quoit. See pale — Der. /riA/er. 

f Paletot, sm. a griat coat; formerly 
pale/oc; of Germ, origin, paltsrock, 

a palmer’s coat (§ 27).— Der. /aA/oquet. 

PALI, r PE, sf. a bailkdore, pallet. Sec 
palle. 

Pal6tuvier, sm. (Lot ) a mangrove. Origin 
unknown. 

PALEUR, sf. pallor, paleness; from L. pal- 
lorom. For -orem-^-e//r see § 227 

PALIER, sm. a landing-place (on st. meases) ; 
formerly paillier, der Irom paille, because 
of the stiaw-inat (paillassofi) placed there. 
For loss of / see § 138 

Palimpseste, sm. a palimpsest; from Gr. 
laxKifxjjxjaros. 

Paling6n68ie, sf, palingenesia ; from Gr. 
TxaXt'y'yd/ttJta. 

Palinod, sm. a poem in honour of the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin, in- 
stituted lor a prize in Normandy in the 
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16th cent., in opposition to the attacks of 
the Huguenots on Mariolatry. See Jmli- 
nodie. 

Palinodio, sf. a palinode, recantation ; 
from Cir. vaXivoohia. 

PALIS, sm. a p.ile, paled enclosure; from L. 
palicium*, iound m niedicval Lai. docu- 
ments, dcr. Irom palus, a stake, for 
-icium=-A see § 214.— Der. /uZ/^ser. 

f Palissade, sf, a palisade; from It. 

pahzzata (§ 25 ). 

Palissandre, sm. rosewood. Origin un- 
known. 

+ Palladium, sm. a palladium; the L. 
palladium. 

Pallier, va to palliate; from L. palliarc. 
— Dcr. /)(7//Mtioi), y n/Z/atif. 

tPallium, sm. a pall, mantle; the L. 
pallium. ! 

Palme, sf. a palm-branch; from L. palma. 
Its doublet IS patane, v. — Dcr. />u/meUe, 

palmier, palmwie, pcihinb't. 

Palme, sm. palm (measure) ; from L. pal- 
mus, a length, measure, lour fmgeis’ 
bieadth 

I’ALMKT'LK, sf, a palm-leaf, A dim of 
pal/ne, (] v. 

PALMIER, sm. a palm-tree; from L. pal- 
mariu.s For -arius=-ifc’r see § 198. 

PalmipMo, sm. a lin-footcd bird; fioin L. 
pa limped era. 

Palombe, sf. a ring-dove; from L. pa- 
lurnba. 

PALONNIPiR, sm. a swing-bar. Origin 
unknown. 

Palpable, adj. palpable; from L. palpa- 
bi lis, found in St. Jerome. 

Palper, va. to feel about; from L. pal- 
pa re.— -Der. palpe (verbal subst ). 

Palpitor, vn. to palj)itatc, throb ; from L. 
palpitare.— Dcr. palfif.un, paljtUUon. 

PAMER, vn. to swoon; formei ly /'a.smcr, 
0 . Sp. espasmar, It. spasmare, fiom L. 
fepasmare (dei. from spasnia) by un- 
usual aplueresis of initial s, see Hist. (Jram. 
p. 80, and loss of second s, see § 148. — 
Der. /'dmoison. 

•f-Pamphlet, sm. a pamphlet; the En"l. 
pamphlet (§ 28). — Der. pamphU't:\\re. 

PAMPRE, sm. a vine-branch; from L. pam- 
pinus, by regular contr. (see § 51) oi 
pdmpiiius to pamp’nus, whence painpre. 
For see § 163. 

PAN, sm. a skirt; from L. pannus. For 
nn = n sec an. Its doublets are patwe, 
pa^ne, q. v. 

Paiiac60, s/. a panacea; from L. panacea. 


+ Panache, .‘^m. a plume of feathers; from 
It. pennacchio (§ 25). — Der. panachtx, pan- 
achwve, enipanachtr, 

tPanado. f. a panade (culm, ary); from 
\\.. pannta (§ 25). Its doublet is pance. 

PANADER (SE), vpr. to strut. Origin un- 
known. 

PANAOE, sin. pannage ; formerly pa^nn^e, 
from L. pastinaticum* (right of pastur- 
age, dcr. tiom pastionem, g. v,). Pas- 
tindticum, coiitrd. rcgulnly (see § 52) 
to pas’naticuin, becomes pasnage (lor 
-aticum = -o o-e see § 201), lastly 
by loss of s, see § 148. 

PANAIS, sm. (Bot.) a parsnip; from L, pa- 
nacem. for a=ar see § 54; for c -s 
see § 129. 

Panard, adj. (used only in masc.) crooked- 
legged, of a horse winch ‘dishes.’ Origin 
unknown. 

Panaris, sm (Med.) a whitlow ; from L. 
pan.iricium (fouiid in Apuleius). 

PancartO, sf, a placard ; from inediev.il 
L.it. pancharta, from Gr. vau and 
XapTT]. 

Panerdas, '•m. the sweetbread; from Gr. 
vay Kptas, — Der. pnnerraUque. 

Pandour, sm. a p.mdour; of hist origin 
§ 33)> ^ name given to inegul.ir 
Hungarian troops. 

Pandgyrique. sm. a panegyric; from Gr. 
iravrjyvpucos (i. e. \uyus). 

Pan6gyriste, sm, a panegyrist; from Gr. 
TravrjyvpiaTTjs. 

PANER, va. to crumh, cover with bread 
crumbs. See pain. — Dcr. pane. 

PANETIKR, sm. a pantler (olheer in charge 
of bread) ; from O. Fr. paneler, wliuh is 
formed from pain. For such later (orina- 
tions see § 198. — Der. panetierf, panel- 
exit. 

Panicule, sf (Bot.) a panicle; from L. 
panicula. — Der. panicule. 

PANIER, sm a basket; from L. panarium 
(a bread-basket, iu Suetonius). Foi -anum 
= -ler see § 198 — Der. paneree. 

Panifier, va. to pamfy ; from L. panifi- 
care*, from panem. — Der. fanijicniioii. 

Paniquo, adj. panic; from Gr. rxayiKov 
(Sef/aa, fear caused by the god Pan). 

PANNE, s/. plush velvet; from L. panna*, 
found iu medieval Lat. doi uiiients. Pan- 
na IS from penna ; for transition of sense 
(§ LO a feather to plush, cp. M.H G. 
fede're, which bears both senses also. For 
e — a see amender and § 65 note I. Its 
doublets are pan, pague, q. v. 
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PANNE, </. fat. Origin unknown. 

PANNE, s/. a scrap stutl (a sea-term\ as j 
in phrase gttipon de panne, a mop niaJc ot 
stufl ; cier from pan, q v. 

PANNE, sf. a paling, rafter (in carpentry). 
Origin unknown. 

?ANNEAU,.^m. a panel, properly a little pan, 
piece (of a wall); a dun. of pan, q. v. 
Pantteau is used for a piece of textile stutV 
ui several medieval Fr. documents. 

PANNE I ON, swi. the bit (of a key). Origin 
unknown. 

PANONCEAU, sm. a scutcheon. See pennon 

Panorama, .sm. a p.morama ; from Gr. ndv 
and upafia. 

PANSE, .s/. a paunrh ; from L panticem 
For I0S.S of t see Hist. Gram. p. 81; lor 
iC0in = vSe see § 246. — Der. pati-u. 

IWNSER, va. to dress wounds (of horses') ; 
formerly pen&er, Sp. pensar, from L. pen- 
sure, to think about, examine, then take 
care of, dress, groom. For e = rt see 
amende)' and § 65, note I. Pander is a 
doublet of pemer, q. v. — Der. pan'^dgt, 
puri'emeut. 

iPailtalon, sm. trousers; from Venetian 
pantalone (§ 25). The Venetians them- 
selves were iiickn.inied Panltdoonb, trom 
their Saint S Pan'aleone. 

PANTELER, vn to ga-p for breath. Sec 
f antois. — Der. panteLiuX. 

I’ANTENNE, sf. a net; see pantiere. 

Pantheisme, sni. pantheism ; from Gr rrdv 
and Oeos. 

Pantheon sm.a pantheon: frornGr -ndiOfov. 

Panthdre, a panther; from L. panthera. 

PAN I'IERE, s/. .1 draw-net. Ongm doubtful; 
either Iroin L. panthera*, fem form ofL 
paiithorum *, a net; or from O Fr. pante, 
a net For e =ie see § 56. 

Pantin, sm. a dancing puppet. Origin 
iiiicorlain : probably lust. (§ 33), from the 
village of P.intin near Paris, the iulialutants 
ot which h.i<l a great name fur their dancing, 
(kittre ) 

Pantographe, sm, a pantograph ; from 
Gr. nav and ypmpfiv. 

PANl'OIS, adj out of breath; PANTELER, 
vn. to gasp for breath, der. from a root 
pant, of C'cdtic origin, Kymr. panl (§ 19). 
C[) Engl, to pant. 

Pantomdtre, sm. a pantometcr; from Gr 
-nav and p-erpov. 

Pantomime, sm. a pantomime; from L. 
pantomirn us. 

f Pantoufle, s/. a slipper: from It. pan- 
tofola (§25). Ori gill unknown. 


PAON, sm. a pea-fowl. Sp. pavon, fiom E. 
pavonem, in form of paonem in the 
jth cent in the Glosses of Cassel. For lo^s 
of medial V see § I41. — Der./oomic, paon 
neau. 

PAPA, sm. papa; an onomatopoetic word 
34)* Pappa. 

PAPAL, adj. papal ; Irom L. papalis*. For 
-alis = -o/ see § 191. 

PAPAU'FE, sf. the pap.icy ; formed from the 
adj papal (q.v.) with addition of the 
ending -te as if from -tatem, sec § 230, 

PAPE, '•m, a pope (hither, title given to primi- 
tive bishops). For pp --p see chape. — Der. 
papx\, pap\sn\e, paplste. 

t Papegai, sm. a popinjay. Sp. papa- 
gayo, of Oriental origin, Ar. bahagha, a 
jurrol (§30). 

PAPKLARD, a [iviu)('iit(\ Origin uncer- 
tain: proh, connet td with paje, the po['e 

PAFKRASSE, \f. waste piper. A dim 
(§ 272) of papier, (\.y. — Der. r, 

papera'^'^u r. 

PAPE TIER, sm a st.'itioner, paper-maker 
Sec papier . it is a verv irregular formatio.i , 
the re411l.tr word w<uild have been pnpener 
(§ 19S). — D(.r. japeteue. 

Papier, sm. p.tpei . trom L. papyri ns*, 
liom papyrus. Its doublet is papyrus. — 
Dcr /'U/ctier, /'(7/rrasse 

Papillo. •/. (Anat.) p.qiilla ; from L. pap- 
illa. — Dcr. papillxwe 

Papillon, vm. A Inittcrlly; from L. papili- 
onern (see § 231). Its doublet is pavilion, 
q. V. — Der, papillonwex , pnpillote. 

Papillote, ■'/ a curl-paper. See papillon 
— Der papiUotex, papilitta^e. 

t Papyrus, sm. papyrus; the L. papy- 
rus — Der pa/yrAo't 

PAQIiE, «/. passover, Easter: formerly />rrsy;/(?, 
Prov. pasca, from L. pasoha. For loss of 
s see § 1 48. 

t P aque bot, sm a packet, despatch-boat ; 
from Kngl. /Yic/-e/-^ou/ 2S). 

PAQilERETTE, f. the Easter daisy; for- 
merly pasfjjierette, from (). Fr pa^tpner 
(i.e the pasturage flower'). Pasqtner is 
der. from L. pascuum. For loss of s see 
§ i-|8. 

PA(^JE r, sm. a packet, ]iarcel ; formerly 
pac'inet, derived (together with pacotille) 
from a common root pac, which is L. pac- 
cus", found ill a medieval Lat. charter: 
‘Non tamcii licebit praefatis mcrcatoribus . . 
pannos suos scindere . . . iiec aliter nisi per 
paccum vel integrum paiimim . . , vendere.’ 
Paccus is of Celtic origin, answering to 
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Ciacl pac, a pack (§ 19) —Dcr. paquetci, 
cwipaquefcx 

TAR, frep by, fioni L. per. For see 

§ 56 and § 65 note I. 

Par l^de), prep, from ; origin.illy tie part in 
ilth and i atli ccnl. docimients. It. da 
pane, Sp. de parte, from L. de i^arte TJe 
par le roi was in 12th cent, de part le roi 
(m the St. Tliotnas the M.rrlyr) and sigm- 
tles properly ‘ (rom the king’s part’ or ‘ side.’ 
For loss of final / see § 118 

Parabole, </, a parable, allegory ; from L. 
parabola. — D er pa rabol, q ue . 

Parabole, ‘/. (Math.) a parabola ; from 
(jr. TTapa{ 3 (tKT) — Der /laro^o/npie. 

PARACHEV^I'.R, va. to ^mi^h; compd. of 
nchever (ij. v.) and par. Par is from L. 
per (see par), and is found in such Lat. 
eompds. as par/ait (per feet us), parvemr 
(pel venire), parmi (pcrmedio), etc., 
and in such Fr. compels, as 
doHfier. 'Fhe particle per was used m Lat. 
to mark the highest degree of ialciisity, as 
in perhorndus, pergralus, pergra* 
fills, etc. Siiml.irly 111 Fr paractuver, 
parfaire, etc Tins particle /inr was separ* 
able 111 0 Fr. ; thus 0 Fr. pnir^age was 
divided thus, tant par e^t sage, a jihrase 
lound m the 12th cent, for tant d e t par- 
!>age A iclic ol this constiuction survivns 
111 the phras' par trap, as m c’t’s/ par trap 
fart, that is far too strong. 

TAKACllUTE, sin. a parachute. See parer, 
a. and chute. 

Paraclet. sm (0 the Paraclete, the Com- 
torter ; (2) the name of Ahelaid’s nunnery 
neat Nogt nt-sur Seme ; from Gr irapaKKr]- 

ToV. 

i Parade, s/ parade; ori, finally a term iu 
hoisemaMship, from Sp. patada. the sudden 
(Intk of a horse (§ 26), Its doublet is 
pnree, q. v. — Dcr. paradox. 

Paradigino, sm. a p.ir.idigm ; from Gr. 

trapn^d'ypia. 

Paradis, sm. paradise; from L. piiadisus 

Its doiib’et IS parvis, q v. 

Paradox©, sm and adj, paradox ; from Gr. 
■jTaf>aS()^us. — Der. paraduxA. 

PAKAEE. sm. a domish ; from L. para- 
graphus * (found in Isidore of Seville, tor a 
maik like a Greek 7 to distinguish the <lif 
tereut subiects of a book), Pardgraphua, 
regularly 'coutrd, (see § 51) to paragr*- 
phua, becomes pararfe^ (for gr = r s c 
§ l.D, for ph-/ see § 146); parar'c* 
Wc'nwcs parafe by dis‘iiiu lation, see § 169, 
Farafe is a doublet of paragraphe, v. 
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PARAGE, sm. quarter (sea-shore). Origm 
unknown. 

PARACjE, sm. extraction birth ; from Low L. 
paraticum*, der. from par. For -aticum 
= -age s(*e § 20 1 . 

Paragoge, .s/. (Gram.) paragoge; from (k. 
TTjpayooyrj. — Der. pnragogiqnc. 

Paragraph©, sm a paiagraph; from Gr. 
napaypaip-rj. Its doublet is parafe, q v. 

tParaguant©, sf. an acknowledgment 
(of a service); ixm\^p. pnraguante (§ 26). 
'Pile word is now obsolete. 

’ARAITRPk vn. to appear; formerly pn- 
raisfre, from L. parescere*, a doubtful Lat. 
form for parere. For -esoere = -a/ 7 rtf 
sec 25(4, 260. — Dtr. comparaitre. 

Parallax©, sf. parallax ; tiom Gr. -napdX- 
Aafts. — Der. parallacnqwc. 

Paralldle. sm. a parallel ; from Gr, nnpdK- 
\7 jKos. — Der parall('l\sme. 

Parall^logramm©, sm. a parallelogram ; 
from Gr. irapaAAr/Xdypaft^a. 

Paralogistne, sm. a paialogism (fallacy) ; 
fro n Gr. TxnpaXoyiOfxbs, 

Paralyaie, sj. paral)Sis; from Gr iTopd- 
Kvais. 

Paralytique, adj. paralytic ; from Gr. 

TTapaXvTifcds. 

tParangon, sm, a comparison; from Sp. 
paragon 26) — D^r paragnnwex. 

Paranymphe, smf. the companion (in an- 
cient Greece) of a bride or a bridegroom : 
thence, the person who jtresented (m the 
University of Pans) candidates for a degree ; 
from Gr. napd and vxjppos or vvpiprj. 

•V Parapet, sm. a parapet; from It. para- 
petto (§ 25). 

Paraphernal, adj. paraphernal ; from Gr. 

Til Tfopmpfpva (napd and pfpvyj). 

Paraphrase, sf, a p.iraphrasc ; from Gr. 
vapdppaais . — Der. paraphra^cx, paraphras- 
eur 

Paraphraser, va. to paraphrase. Sec 
paraphrase. 

PARAPLUIE, sm. an umbrella See parer^ 
tt, and pluie, 

Parasange, sf. a parasang ; from the 
Persian, through Gr. Txapaadyyrjs. 

Paras6ldne, sf. paraselene, lunar halo; from 
Gr. Txapd and oeXrjVT). 

Parasite, sm. a parasite; from L. para situs, 

t Parasol, sm. a parasol; from It. para- 
sole (§ 25). 

PARAi’ONNERRK, sm. a lightning-con- 
ductor. See parer, a, and tonnerre. 

PARAVENT, sm. a screen. See parer, a, 
and vent. 
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PARC, 5m. a park, enclosed pen (for cattle) ; 
from L. parens*' (.hi ilsuI m the (jtrmaiiic 
Laws; ‘ Qiii equarum in parco 

furatus fuerif,’ bavs the Lex Bajuvvanoiiim), 
I*arcus IS properly a closed ‘-jrate m which 
animals are kept. Of Celtic origin ; from 
a rout bnt\ J ar, to enclose. — Der. panjucr, 
parquet, parcdgc. 

I'ARCELLE, ■/. ‘I small part, particle; fiom 
L. particella ^ dim. of partem, by te- 
gular contr. (see § 52) of partic 61 la to 
part’cclla. whence parcelle. For tc = c 
sec Hi.vt. Cram. p. 81. — Der. parcelLmt. 

PARCKQ^JK, co;y. because. See/>nr,ce, andywe. 

PARCIILMIN, sm. patchment ; originally 
parcajHin, Prov. perpjavien, (rom L per- 
gamena* (sc. charta. 1. e. paper oflVrga- 
iiids), found in St. Jeionie. and wnittm 
pergamina in Isidore of Seville. For 
e - 1 sec § 59. In the transit from per- 
gamina, or rather pergaminum, to par- 
chemm, for per ^ for see § 65 ; the 
changes from -garaina to •chemin arc un- 
n‘'Ual, especially that from hard g toe; hard 
c falls to ch (Hist. Gram p. 0 D • A is pos- 
sible that the form of the word hab bcdi 
aliected by chemin (cp. Rutebueuf s play of 
words in le droit chemin, yhcsv/ plum com 
un pirchemin). — D<r. parchemin'xT, par- 
chemmeuc, parchemine. 

Parcimonio, p.nsimonv ; fiom L. par- 
cimonia, — Der. parcimoniQwii, 

PARCOURIR, va. to go over, run through; 
from L. percurrere. For letter-changes 
see par and conrir. 

l*ARCOURS, sm. a hue (of road, etc,); from 
L. percursus*. compd. of per and cur- 
sus. For letter-changes see par and cours. 

PARDONNER, va. to pat don; from L. per- 
donare*, in Carohngian docunn nib. .as ‘ Et 
pro dims gratia lotum perdoiio (jnod con- 
tra me miskccinnt,’ in the Capilnlarus of 
Charles the Bald, 26. F or sense of per 111 
perdonare, and for per = par, see parache- 
ver. For other letter-changes set dormer. — 
Der. pardon (verbal subst.), frtn/o/z;rable. 

PAREIL, adj. alike ; from L. pariculus 
der. from par. Pariculus is found in 
very ancient medieval Eat. documents : 
‘ Hoc sunt pariculas cosas,’ says the Lex 
Salica. For -icuius = see § 257. — Der. 
apfnr^iVler, z\>pareil, d 6 pareillQi. 

PAREMENT, s7«. an ornament. See parer. 
Parenchyme, sm. parenchyma ; from Gr. 

impi^XvyLa. 

PARENT, smf. a parent; from L. paren- 
tem. — Der. parent'dgQ, parents, parente\e. 


Parenthdse. 5/ a parenthesis; from Or. 
TTaptvOfOis. 

PARER, va. to adorn, deck; Irom L. parare* 
also to I'arry, m which sense also it conicb 
(rom parar0==to get ready to avoid 
blow. — Der. fnrfmeiit, parutc, J'orMk, id- 
parer. 

PARESSE, sf. idleness; formerly parece, ori- 
ginally pertce, Sp. perezay from E. pi- 
gritia. For -iLia ---- -esst’ see § 245; 
for gr — r see ^ i6S ; for i — e see § 70. - 
See al.so § 2 . — Der. fnrcs.ser, pare>s\eux. 

PARFAIRE, va. to coni[iIete (a thing). See 
fairc and f arachever.~\)cr. parfait. 

PARFAi r, m/y. [leiiect. fnirjdire. 

PAREILER, va. to pick out tlneads (of a 
textile fabiic). Sec par and JiUr . — Der. 
parjihge. 

PARFUlS, oi/i;. sometimes. See par and f(ti<. 

PARFONDRE, va. to fuse, bee jHirachtver 
and fondre. 

PARhUMKR, va. perfume. See fumer and 
parachever . — D<.r. parfurn (vcrb.ii suiLst.l, 
parfumem, parfunu iie. 

Parhelie, 5/;r. a iiarlichon ; fiom Gr, 

Aids. 

fParia, s/;i. a pmah, outcast; of Hindi 
(§ ,V)- Ik'id piirdyd. 

Parier, va. to wager; irom L. pariaie, 
111. to balance an accoiiat, then to pltd -c, 
w.iger, etpial suiiib — Dci. pan fvcrlial 
suhst.), pancur. 

Parietaire, s/. (Bot ) pamtarv, leihlory, 
Irom E. parietaria (so used m Apnhius'. 

Parietal, at!j. (Anal.) parietal; from L. 

parietal IS. 

PARISIS, adj. coined at Paris (an obsolete 
adj. used oidy ot <omagt') The sou or 
livre Parisis was woith one fourth more 
than the .sow or livre tournors. 

Parity, if. parity, trom L paritatem. 

PARJURE, sm. jierjury; from 1 .. perjurium. 
Eor o = <r see par 

PARJURE, adj, pLijured; fiom L. perjurus. 
For e — rt see par. 

PARJURFR, va. to perjure; from L. por- 
jurare. For lettei -changes see par and 
purer. 

PARLER.vn. to speak. O. Fr. pnroler. from 
L. parabolare*, properly to relate, Para- 
bolare is used for ‘to speak,’ in Carolmgian 
documents : we read ‘ Noslri scniores, siciit 
aiidisiis, parabolaverunt smuil, et con- 
sideraverunt cum communibus illorem fide- 
hbus’ m a Capitulary of Charles the Bald. 
Paraboliire, regularly coiitrd. (see § 52) 
to parabTare, becomes paraulare * (for 
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= see aunme], ±>araulare be- Parricide, sw. a parricide (murderer ot 


vy, ri, j>(u uitT ^^lor au, - o see 
§ 107), llicn pnrolcr is contrd. to pai'ler 
(following the nilc of § 5 i).— Der. /)ar/eur, 
parlemawX, parlciWQwXvx, /^ar/ementaire,/)or/- 
age, purler (^>ni.), parler\Q^ /'(zr/oir, pour- 
parler, leparler. 

PAR-MI, prep, amongst; from L. per me- 
diiini. ior lotter-clianges see pur and int. 

ParnaSSe, sm. Parnassus; from L. Par- 

n.ivsns 

Parodic, s/. a parody ; from Gr. nap^^ia. 
--Per. /nrof/iei, pnrochsXe. 

PAKOI, s/. a partition wall; from ], pa- 
rietem. Kor loss of t see § 118; for i ^oz 
M'c § 68. 

PAROlSSFs, s/. a parish; from T., pnroecia * 
(a diocese m S. zVugustine, a paridi in Sido- 
nms Apollinarius) Paroccia is regularly 
reduced to parecia (see § 105), whence it 
becomes paroi^se. For -ocia~-(?'se sec 
§ 2 }5 (the c beings soft t); for e = oz see 
^ () 2 -Per. /irrrozsMen, /arozsoal. 

PAKOl.K, s/. a word, sjiecch. Prov./iararz/nr, 
irom L parabola, properly a recital. Para- 
bola- parole is found in Caroliiigiaii docu- 
inenis, as ‘ Non duMiii illas parabolas, 
(pias VOS dixeritis ad me, ct maiidavetins 
imhi. lit celcni, eas,’ m a document of the 
loth cent. Parllbola, regularly coiitrd. | 
(see § 51) to parab’la, becomes /-ar<7z//a=*'. 
l'’oi bl -!'/-(// see aurone. Paraula* 
liKomes parole', for au = o see § 107. 
l^irole IS a dmihlet of parahole, q v. 

Paronyme, adj. paionymous; from Gr. 

VUfKUVVlXOS. 

Parotide, sf. (Anat.) the parotid gland; 
lumi Gr. ndpojTis. 

Paroxysme, im. a paroxysm; from Gr. 

TTiipaJ^VOfiOS. 

PARI’AING, sm a bonder (in building). 
Origin unknown. 

Parque, a fate ; from L. parca. 

1 V\R.(^JKR, va. to pen (cattle). See pare. 

PARcJlKT, sin. the bar (of a court of justice), 
wooden flooring. See pare, — Dtr. parquet- 
er, pnrquett^ur, parqueiarxe, parquelAgc. 

PARRAIN, sm. a godfather; formerly par- 
rein (so written in the 17th cent.), Sp. 
padnno, from L. patrinus*, found in 
(hirolim’iau documents, as in ‘ Sanctissimus 
vir patrinus vidcluet seu spiritualis pater 
iioster,’ from a Charter A.D 752. Pa- 
trinus is from L. pater. Patrinus be- 
comes parrain: for tr = rr see § t 6S; 
for in = mz (whence 0 Fr. parrein ) ; lastly 
ein^aitiy see § 69 note 2. 


paremt) ; Irom L, parricida. 

Parricide, sm. pincidc (act of murder) , 
troin L. parricidium. 

PARSEMER, va. to strew. See par and 
seiner, 

PART, sf. a share, part ; from L. partem 

PART, sm. a biith, chdd ; from L. partus. 

PAR'l'AGF, sill, a partition, an irregular deriv, 
from partir (in tlie sense of L. partiri, to 
divide). For terminations in -age see 
§§ 201, 248. - Der. /lar/ng-er, /inrrzz^eable, 
partagcxiwX. 

PARTAN r, ndv. consequently ; from L. per- 
tantum. For letter-changes see par and 
tant . — Der, parlance. 

fPartenaire, •^mf, a partner; from 
Engl, par Inn- (§ 2S). 

PARd'KRRE, sm. a flower-garden. See par 
and terre. 

PARTI, adj divided, in sncli phrases as parti 
d'or et de gueule ; atgle li’or au chef parli 
(i. e. two-headed). Parti is p.p of 0 , Fr. 
va. /'Cir/o', to divide {see partir), which re- 
riiains m the phrase avoir inaille a partir 
(1 e. to have a penny to sh,ire with one). 

Pz\RTI, panic, sm. a side, a party; from 
partir, fj. v. 

Partiairo. adj. that pays part of produce as 
rent ; from L. p.irtiarius 

Partial, adj. partial; as if from a L. par- 
tialis *, dcr. irom partem. For -alls- 
-al ox -el sec § 191. Its douhlel is partiel, 
q. V. — Der. partiahic, impartial. 

Participe, sz/z, a paiticiplc ; fiom L. parti- 
1 p 1 u m . 

Participer, vn. to participate (in) ; from 
L. participare.— Der. participauX, parti- 
cz/atioii. 

Particulariser, va. to particularise; der, 
from L. particularis. 

Particularit6, sf. particular ; from L. pai - 
ticularitatem. 

Particule, sf. a particle, from L. particula. 

Particulior, sm. a private person, indi- 
vidual ; from L. particularis. 

PAR'l'lT'h sf. a part. See partir. 

Partiel, cze/y. partial; fiom L. partialis*, 
der. Irom partem. Its doublet is partial, 
q. V. 

PARTIR, (i) izff. to divide ; [ 2 )vit. to depirt; 
from L partiri. In the middle ages se partir 
d'lm hen meant to separate oneself from 
a place, go away, hence to depart. The 
coiiipd. se departir d'lin lieu, to travel, has 
produced the partic. subst. depart. -X) ex . 
departir, i^partir, partie (partic. subst.. 
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properly a cHvision, portion\ parti (p.irtic. 
vubbt., 'the side one t.ikes, thence resolu- 
tion, opiniou). 

t Partisan, SW. a partisan ; from It. /nr- 

tigiano (§25). 

Partitif, adj. partitive; from L. partiti* 
vus*, der. from partitum, supine of par- 
tiri. 

Partition, sf. partition ; from L. partitio- 

PAR'fOl’T, adv. everywhere. See par and 

(nut. 

PARl'RK, s/ attire, finerv. parer. 

PARVKNIR, vn. to attain, icach; from L. 
pervenire. For o-n see par. — Der. 
parvenw. 

PARV’IS, sw. a porch, properly the <picc be- 
fore a cluirch poicli; parvis, foinurly pan- 
VIS, originally parets and paraiy, is lr< in 
L. paradisus (used in tins sense m me- 
dieval hat.: ‘Hic atrium beati Petri, quod 
paradisus dicitur, estque ante eccUsiam, 
magms marmoribns struxit,’ says AuastaMus 
the Librarian in the 9 h cent. At the end 
of the 8th cent. Paul the Deacon s nii- 
larly uses the word: ‘Kcchsiae locum <jui 
paradisus duitur ’ Paradisus hy h smg 
d islc § 120) becomes O Fr. /sirn/s, 

whence pants ; for n — e sec § 5.^. Pare s j 
had an euphonic i> intercalated (see C(,rvte) | 
to t)l)Viate the hiatus {pare-is, parc-v>t ), \ 
then dropjied and bcc.uiic/i</n'/s tollovsin 
the rule given in § 51. Parvis is a doublet 
oi I aradis, q. v. 

PAS sni. a step; from L. passus. For8s = .s 

«ee ats .md ^ 1.19, 

PA^, adv. not, no. It is the same word as 
the sill and m its ongm.d use retained put 
at least of its proper sense, asm such phrases 
as Je fie marche pasy etc 

Pascal, adj. paschal; from L. pnschalis. 

Pasigraphie, ^/. pasigraphy (imaginar) uni- 
versal language) ; from Gr. nds Axulypntfxtv. 

+ Pasquin, sm. (i) Pasqum, (2) a pasquin- 
ade ; from the name of a mutilated statue at 
Rome, to which lampoons, etc. were allixcd ; 
irom It. pasquino (§ 25). 

t Pasquinade, sf. a pasquinade; from 
It. pasqidiiata (§ 25,). 

PASSABLF. adj. passable. See passer. 

t Passade, sf. a passage; from It. passata 
2 .S).^ 

PASSAGF, sm. a passage. See passer. — Der. 

passa'j^t r. 

PASS WANT, sm. a permit. See /lassrr and 
avant. 

PASSEMLNT, sm. (l) a tank, filled with acid 


liquid, through which tanners pass tlicir 
skins; {i) lace (of gold, etc) See /-nsv^r. 
— Der. passemeiitery passemeniiery pasy. 

men/eTic. 

PASSK-PARTGUT, sm. a master-key ; scr 
passer and partait. 

PASSK-PASSK, sm. sleight of hand, dexteiiiy , 
see passtr. 

PASSK-PORT, sin. a passport. See pas^r 
and port. 

PASSLR, va. to p.us; from a fictitious L. 
passare*', from pnssum, supine of pan- 
dero, to open. ‘Paiidero viam,’ in Livy, ^ 
to make a w ay, a p.usage — Der. pas (vcrb.il 
subst,, remaining in such phrases as pas de 
Ill’s, pas de pnr/e, pas de Calais), fa-sr, 
pass'AAe, passv^ /Yiss.mt, /a-isage, /asunir, 
passoire, /lasstrelle, /'avsement, pa^se-passi ^ 
/»a'sation, cowpasser, (\rpasser, ouUepasser, 
repasser, siir/)iis'tT, txepasser, 

PASsKRKAU, <m. a sp.iirow; from L. pas- 
sorellus (dim. ot passer). For -ollus- 
■eau see § 204. 

Passerello, */ a footbridge (used chlcflv of 
railw.iy-br.dgo.s) ; see passer, and for dim. 
termin.ituni -eile see § 2S2 

PASSK-'I'LMPS, sm. a p.istimc ; see pas ef 
and temps. 

Passe-volant, sm. a sham-soldier at a 
rt view, an uumvited guest ; sec passer and 
voler. 

Passible, adj. capable of feeling; fiom L. 
passibilis. — Der. passdnl\\.e, wnpasstble. 

Passif. «(/; pasHve ; from L. passivns. 

Passion, ■/. passion ; from L. passionein. 
— Der. /asuoMiicr. 

fPastel, sm a pastel, crayon; from It. 
pasttllo (§ 25). Its doublet is pastille^ 
q V. 

tPastdque. sf a water-melon; from 
Poll, paftca ( § 26). 

PASTEUR, sm. .1 pastor, shepherd; from I... 
pastororn. For o = eu see § 79 Its 
doublet is /dfre, q. v, 

fPastiche, .s;a. imitation, pasticcio; from 
It. past u cm 25), 

Pastille, sf. a pastille; from L. pastilla, 
fein. form of pastillus, a dim, of pastiis. 

Pastoral, a(//. pastoral; from L. pastoral is. 
— Der. pastorale (adj. useii substantively). 

PASTOl REAU, sm. a shepherd boy ; for- 
merly pasiourel, from L. pastorellus 
dim. of pastor. For o = om see § 81 ; 
for -ellu3 = -eaM see § 204.— -Der, (from 
O. Fr. pastourel) pastourelle (pastoral 
poetry) 

t Patacho, f. a ‘patache’ (kind of public 
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coach), originally a little ship, in Mon- 
t.iignc and bully. From the sense of ‘vessel’ 

It passed to that ot ‘ cairiage,’ just as some 
public vehicles are called gondolas. Patnche 
IS a Spanish word (§ 26). 

PATARI), sm. a small coin ; used only m 
siuh phrases as il ne vaut pas un patard, 

It IS not worth a doit. I'here is anolhtr 
form, paiac, which connects it with O Fr. 
pauvgon (a Flemish coin), Sp. paiacon 
Kh 

tPatate, ‘/. a Fp.inish potato, from the 
Antilles ; from Sp. paiatn (§ 26). 

PA'rADI), s 7 n. propel ly, a young dog with 
lug laws, then, an awkwardly built lellow. 
See patte. 

PA’l ALKjFR, vn to dabble, splash. Sec patte. 

s/. paste; formerly paste, from L. ' 
pasta* fin Marcillus Empiricus'). F'or loss 
of s see § 1 pS. — Dcr. />d/e, /d/fe, /><i/eux, 
pafow, tm/'d/er. I 

Patelin, sm a wheedkr; of hist, origin 
(see § the name of the hero of the 
‘ farce de Patelin,’ written at the end of 
the 14th cent. — Der. patelin<;T, patelin, igt;, 
pntehriLw:. 

Patello, sf. (Conch.) a limpet; from L. 

)i a t e 1 1 a . 

Patdne. ■/ a paten; from L. patena. 

PA'l KNOTRK, •/. a paternoster, Lord’s 
jir.iycr; formerly patenosfre, originally /-o* 
lernn^tre, lioin L. pater nostor. For 
loss of r sec Hist, Gram. p. 8l ; for other 
letter changes see noire. 

Patent, (ulj. patent ; from L. patentem. — 
Der. patents, patents. 

t Pater, sui. the Lord’s Prayer; the L. 
pater (the first word of the Lord’s 
Prayer). 

Patdre, sf. a patera, a peg; fiom L. 
p .1 1 e r a . 

Patorne, adj. paternal ; from L. patcriuis. 

Paternel, adj. paternal ; from L. paterna- 
iis del. from paternns. 

Paternite, sf. paternity ; from L, pater- 
nitatcin. 

Path6tique, adj. pathetic ; from Gr. rtaOx]- 

TlKvS. ^ 

Pathologio, sf. pathology ; from Gr. rmOos 
and Ad7(«s.— Dcr. pathologi(]\}i^. 

t Pathos, sm. pathos; the Gr. miBos. 

Patibulaire, (1) adj. of the gallows; (2) 
sjn. a gallows der. from L. patibulnm. 

Patience, sf patience ; from L. paticntia. 

For -cia = -cc sec § 2 . 1 - 4 . 

Patience, sf. (Got.) hcrb-patience; perhip* 
a corruption of 0. H.G, pleticha (§ 27). 


Patient, aJy. patient; from L. patientem. 
— Der. patienler, mpatient. 

PATIN, sin. a Ingh-hceled shoe, skate. See 
patte — Der. palintx, patineoT. 

Patine, f patma (tine rust on loins). 
Origin unknown. 

Pfitir, vn. to suiTcr ; from L. patiri*, d(r. 
from pati; cp. moriri fiorn mori, see 
moi/rir . — Dtr. paiir.is (sm which is m fact 
the 2nd pers. fut of, patir). 

PA riS, sm. a pasture common ; formerly 
pasits, from L. pasticium found in medie- 
val Lat. documents. Pasticium is fiom 
pastum, supine of pascere. Pasticium 
becomes pasds by o = .s, see § 129, then 
pdtis by loss of .s, see § 148. 

tPatissier, smf. a pastry cook; in ibtli 
cent, pa'.tf'ster, from It. pasticciere (§ 25). 
— Der. /'d/mser, patisstnt. 

I’ATOIS, sm. a patois. Origin unknown. 
(Littrd holds that if the loss of r could be 
allowed, it would certainly come from the 
form patrols, representing the Low L. 
patriensis*.) 

Patraque, sm. a girncrack, trumpery. Oii- 
gin unknown. 

PAFKE, sm. a herdsman; formerly pasire, 
from L. pastor, by regular contr. (h'c 
§ 50) of pastor (for pa.stdr) to past’r, 

\s litiK e /'ON/'/'e, wheine pntre : for loss of s 
see Hist. Gram. p. 8i. Pdlre is a doublet 
oi pa^teur (q v ). While /os/ei/r is regular! v 
derived from the objective case pastoreiu, 
patre comes from the subjective case. See 
Hist Gram p. 95. 

Patriarche, sm. a patriarch; from (ir. 
iraTpiap\rjs.— Der. pat)‘iarc,i\, palnarcxil 

Patrice, sm. a j atrician; fiom L, patru lus. 
— Der patric\M patridcw. 

Patrie, f. one’s native country ; from L. 
p a t r i a . 

Patrimoine, sm. a patrimony ; from L. 
patrimoniiim. 

Patriote, sm. a patiiot ; from Gr. varpiw- 
T,ys. — Der. palnohquc, palriohsme. 

Patron, sm. a patron; rrmn L. patronus. 
— Der. patron^^c, patronuc, patronwex, [a- 

/rorral. 

Patrouille, s/ia patrol; from O.Fr. veil) 
pairouiUer, in l6ih cent, palomller, to pad- 
die with the feet, and connected with patte^ 
q. V. Cp. li. patlugluu 

PAT TE, sf a paw. Origin unknown.— Der 

I /)fl/aud, /►n/aiiger, pat\x\. 

PATURE, sf. food (of animal5\ pasture; 
formerly pasture, from L. pastura 
loss of's see § 148.— Der. /d/imcr, pdtur- 
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paturon (dcr, from O. Fr. pature^ a 
cord to tether animals pasturing; hence 
comes the sense of the pastern, the part 
of the horse’s leg to which the cord is 
tastened), 

PATUKON, sm. a pastern. See pature. 

PAULK I’TK, sf a tax on finance oHicers and 
majpstiatts, one sixtieth of the value of 
their posts ; a word of hist, origiii (§ 33) 
t-oin Ch. Paulet, who suggested this tax in 
1604 to Henry IV. 

PAUMK, a palm; formerly from L. 
palma. For al = r7« see § 157. Paunie 
Is a doublet of pahne^ q v. — Der. paurne 
{jeu (le), tennis, liand fives ; so called 
because the ball is hit by the palm of the 
hand. 

PAUMK (JFU DE), sf. tennis. See above. — 
Per pauviKV, 

PAUPIhRE, sf, an eyi lid ; from L. palpebra 
Por br = r see § 168 ; for e — ie see § 56 ; 
for al = aM see § 157* 

Pause, a pause; from L. pausa. Its 
doublet is pose, q. v. 

PAUVRE, atlj. poor. Prov. pauhre. It. yo- 
vero, from L pauperus, an archaic form 
of pauper, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
pauperus to pnup’rus, whence pauvre\ 
tor p-v see § IM. — Der, pauvrtsse, ap- 
pnuvnr, pavvrL‘t, /nuvrettc. 

P.\UVRETK, s/ } overty ; from L. pauper- 
tatem. For -latoiii = -^e see § 230, tor 
p ^17 see § 111 ; lor transposition of r see 
(iprete. 

fPavano, sf. the pavan, a solemn dance; 
brought in from Spain in ifiili cent. 
PiivuJie IS from Sp. pavana (§ 26). — Der. 
P'ovnncr. 

PAVE, sm. a paving stone, pavement. See 
paver, 

PAVER, va. to pave ; from Low L pavare*, 
meaning to pave. Origin unknown. 

Pavie, sm. a kind of peach ; of hist, origin 
(§ 33) horn the town ol Pavia. 

PAVILLON, sin. a pavilion, tent. Sp. pahel- 
lon, from L. papilionem, found in Plmy, 
Teitulhan and Vcgetius. For p=T; see 
§ III ; for \i=^d see § 54, 3. Pavilion 
IS a doublet of pnpillon, q. v. 

tPavois. •'7/1 a shield; from It. pavese 
(§ 25). Origin unknown. — Dcr. pavois^x 
(oiiginally to set up emblazoned shields, 
whence later to unfurl a flag). 

PAVOr, sm. a poppy; from L. papaver. 
The Prov. paver shows that the first syllable 
had been dropped early (an unusual pheno- 
menon) ; thence the word dropped to paot 


(13th cent.), and thence again it returned 
to pavot (14th cent.); in this change tlie v 
may either be a survival, or an euphonic in- 
tercalation. Littrd calls attention to the 
Auglo-Stixon papiip, papiip, as having niflu. 
enced the later lormations of paver and its 
derivatives. 

PAYER, vn. to pay. Prov. pnipnr, It. pncpnrg, 
from L. pacare (pioperly to appease, 
satisfy, thence to pay). Pacore, signifying 
to pay, IS found in several medieval l.at. 
documents, as ‘ Et si non pacaverint, non 
tenentur pins commodare,’ m the Leges Ihir- 
goriim of Scotland, and in another passage 
of the same Scottish Ordinances: ‘ Pa- 
cabit mcrcatori a (]iio praeelicta meicimo- 
nia emit, secundum forum priiis stalntum’ 
For o = g’— y see § 129; for a = m sec 
§ 54. — Der. gnye (verbal mbst.); pnyeiucux^ 
faytiur, payibW, iin/viyable. 

PAYS, sm a country. It. par^p, from L. 
pagensis* (in the phrase ' ager pagonsis,’ 
der. from pagus, a district, canton, pro- 
perly the territorv of a canton) For ex- 
tenSKUi of meaning ^ce § 12. For loss of 
medial g see § J31 ; for -onsis .--/s^.y^ 
see § 206.— Dcr /nysan, pays.ipy, du- 
paystr. 

PAVSAGE, sm. a landscape. For -age see 
§ 24S, Set pays — Dcr paysng'tsle. 

PEAdE, sm. a toll. I’rov. pezafge, h.pedag- 
gin, fiom L. peclaticuin*, lonnd in me- 
dieval Lat. documents ; as m ‘ In peda- 
tico quod per aquam accipitur, diiae [i.irtes 
ciunt meae tertia monachonmi,’ from 
a Charter of a.d. 116;. Pedaticum is 
dcr. from pedem, Ped.aticuiu bceoiin s 
pcage : tor loss of medial d see §120; lor 
-aticum = •^ce § 201. — Der. /’fnger. 

PPIAU, sf. skin ; formerly pel, from L. i>el- 
lem. For -ellem -- -cm/ sec § 2S2. — Der. 
(Irom O, Fr. pel, to peel) peler. 

PF)AUSS 1 F,R, sm. a skmin r Prov. pelicier. 
It. pelliciere, from L. pelliciarus *, drr. 
from ad), pellicius, found m the Digest. 
Pelllcidrius, conird, regulaily (see § 52) 
to pelPciarius, becomes peaus^ter ; for 
el = ert7/ see § 157; for ci ^ as see agen- 
cer; for -arius-=-/er see § 198. — Der. 
peaussi ric. 

t Pec, adj newly salted (in tlie phrase ha- 
reng pec) ; introd troin Neth. pickled 
(§ 27). 

Peccable, adj. peccable; from L. pecca- 
bills. 

d Peccadille, sf. a peccadillo; from It. 
peccadigho (§ 25), 
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i" !P6CCa.Vl, sm. a confession of wrong- 
doing ; the L. peccavi, p. p. of peccare. 

rfiClll'h sf. fishing. See preher. 

PKCHL, a/. (Hot.) a i)edch ; formerly pesche^ 
lx. persicn, from L. porsicum, x\]ti Persian 
fruit (found in Pliny and Columella), by I 
regular contr. (see § 51) of pdrsicum to 
pers’eum, wlicnce pe^che. I''orrs-=.s see 
§ 154; for o~ch see Hist. Gram. p. 64; 
for loss of s see § 14S. Pi che is a doublet 
of persique, q. v. — Der. pecker. 

PECHF.R, rw. tosin; from L. poccare. For 
CO— ch see Hist. Gram, p 64; for a — e 
see § 54 — Der. peck6 (partic. subst., L. 
peccatum). 

PhCHEK, vn. to fisli ; formerly pp^rher, Sp. 
pp'-car, from L. piscare. For i — e sec 
§ 71 ; for ca eke see Hist. (iram. p 64; 
for loss of s see § 148. — V)er.p<cke (verbal 
subst.). 

PFCHKRKSSE, sf. a sinner (female). Prov. 
peccnintz. It. peccafnee, from D. pccca- 
tricom* (found in S Jerome). For cca ^ 
eke see Hist. Gram, p 64 and § 54 ; for 
tr = r see § ifiS; for i-e see § 71; for 
C— see arnifie. 

Pi’X’HKUR, sm. a sinner; foriii'-ily />ee/n’f/r, 
(inginally peeJu'or, Sp. peccador. It. pec- 
catore, from L. peccatorem For cca^ 
eke see Hist. Gram. p. 64 and § 54. For 
letter-changes of -atorem ---tv/r see em- 
perciir. 

PhCHFUR, sm. a fisherman; formerly 
chfur, originally pe'~ck('or, Sp. pescador, It. 
pescatore, trom L. piscatorem. For i^e 
see § 71 ; for C — ck see ackarner. For 
-atorom--e//r sec § -ziS, — Der. puk- 
erie. 

•hPecoro, sf. an animal; introd. in the 
ibtli cent, from It. pecora (§ 25) 

Pectoral, adj. pectoial ; from L. pecto- 

rali s. 

Peculat, sm. peculation; from L. pecula- 


tPe danterie, sf. pedantry; from It./e- 
danferia (§ 25). 

i“ P edantesque, adj. pedantic ; from It. 
pedantesco (§ 25). 

Pedestre, adj. pedestrian ; from L. pedes- 
tr is. 

Pediculaire, sf (Bot.) lousewort ; from L. 
pedicularius, from pcdiculus. 

P6dieulo, sm. (Hot) a stipe; from L. pc- 
i diculus, dim. of pedem. — Der.pedicide 

! Pedicure, sm. a corncntlcr: a word formed 
Iroin the two Lat. words pedis and cura. 

Pedonculo, sm. (Bot.) a stalk; from L. 

I pedunculus — Der. pedonetdv. 

PKIGNE, sm a ( omb. Sp. pdme, Tt. pettine, 
ftom L. pectinern, by regular contr (see 
§ 51) of pecliiiein to pect’nem, whence 
O. Fr. Forct-^r^see § 129. Peine 
later becomes pPigne ; for n=^gn see 
eh g tier. 

FEIGNER, vn. to comb. Sp. peina)\ It. 
pettmare, from I., pcctinare, by regular 
contr (see § 52) of poctiutlre to pect’- 
nare, whence O. Fr peiner. For ct — 
see atlrait. Peiner''^ later becomes peigner ; 
for n - gn see chgner. — Der. peignoir^ 
peigm-nr, /Wg/zier, peigrnwe. 

PEINDRE, va. to paint; from L. pingere. 
For -ingcre = see cetndre. 

PEINE, s/. punishment, jiam, trouble ; from 
L poona. For 00 = e see § 105; for 
e -<?z see § 59 — De . pantr. /'/;zible 

PEIN'l'RE, sm. a pauitei ; from L. pictor, 
ihiough pinctor'^ in rustic Lat., whicli 
intercalates n under inlluLnce ot the p.p. 
pinctus. PincLor. contid. regu'arly (see 
pa're) to pinct’r, becoiius ptinlre. This 
wold is an <_\ainph. like /'d/re, of survival 
of the siibiective case. For ct-=/ see 
§ 168; for i “= e sec § 71 ; whence «z, see 
§ ^ 9 ’ 

PEINTURE, sf painting ; from L. pictura, 
which becomes pine t lira, sec peinire. For 


Peculo, sm. a stock of money ; from L. 
peculiuiu. 

Pecune, sf cash; from L. pccunia. — Der. 
p< ci/maire. 

PedagOgie. sf pedagogism ; from Gr. irm- 
haywyia. — Der. pn!agog](]\\c. 

PMagOgue, sm. a pedagogue; from L. 
paedagogus. 

P6dale, s/. a pedal; from L. pedalis, der. 
from pedem. 

fP^dant, -sm. a pedant; from \X. pedante 
25). — Der. pcdanhsmcj pedanteXj pedant- 


pinct- =/’Czzz/- see pcintre. 

PELAGE, sm. colour of the h.iir, coat (of 
i animals); from L. pilaticum*, der, from 
pillis. Pilaticum becomes yc/figc. For 
-aticum — see § .248; for i = e see 

§ 71 - 

PELFLMftLE, adv. pell-mell; formerly pesle- 
mede, pioperly to move {melcr) with a 
shovel {pelle). For etymology see pelle 
and melcr. 

PELKR, va. to hair, scald (pigs) ; from L. 

' pilare. Fe^r i- ^ see § 71. — Der. /Wade. 
PELER, va. to skim See peau.—Dcr. pehwt. 
1 PELERIN, sm. a pilgrim. Prov. pelegrm, It. 

U 
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pelhcrino, Sp. pereprino, from L. pere- | PENDANT, !>m. a pcndatit, affair hanpi„p_ 
grinvia*, a pil^nm in mc^licv.il Lat. docii- j coiuitcip.irt. See /eruire. — Dt r. pendtuii 
inents; propi riy a traveller. Eoi change! (prep.: /’nj/h//v -- ‘pendente 

of nieauiiig S(e ^ i-:. Peregrinua ^by , PENDKLOQjlK, yj. a pendant, drop. Seo 
-r see"^ ihS) beronu'i. phenn, wheiu'C j pemire and loque. 


pi'Ienn, by dii>Mniilattoii isec ^ l6i)) and 
by r- 1 , see § 155. Tins origin is con- 
firmed bv the laU that Sanctus Pere- 
grinus (Bishop of Avixeirc, died a.d. ;p4) 
w\s called in Fr. Saint Pilcrin. — Dcr. 
pPh’rin.i^c, peli rt n e . 

PKLKRINF, a pilgrim’s mantle. See 
pilerin. 

Pelican, sm. a pelican; fiom L pclli- 
canus. 

PELISSK, .</. a pelisse; formerly pthce. It. 
pellicia, from L. pollicia. For loss of one 
1 Sec § 158 ; for -cia —ee- -.sse see § 27,^. 

PELLK, sf. a shovel. It. /vr/n, Irom E. pala 
For a = e see § 54. The duplication of 
final I IS peculiar. Its doublet is pair, q v. 
— Der. peUve, pelletic (from O. I r terb 
jelleter), pellr\vv, /e/t’-mOle (winch d^'cs 
not double the 1 ). 

PELLETIER, sm a funier ; dot from O. Fr. 
pei for which ste prau. — Der. pt/Zc/ei le. 

P©lliculG. '•/. a pellicle; fiom L pellicula. 

PEI.OTE, .v/. a ball; fornurlv pilote, It. ///- 
lotta, der. from L pila, through a dim. 
pilotta*, see § 281. For i — c see § 71. 
— Der. peloti:x, pelotow, /e/o/onner. 

PELOTONNKR, va. to wind into balls (of 
thread, etc ). See pdole . — Dcr. pcloton 
(meaning a group of persons gathered 
togethei, a knot). 

fPe louse, '/. a lawn; from Prov. /'C.^os 
thick- set, close, pelome being close turf 
(§ 24). Pelos IS from L. pilosus. 

PEl.U, ad}, hairy. Prov. pdut, Sp. peli/do, 
from L. pilutus*, der. from piluin. For 
-utus = -ii see § 201 ; for i = ^ .sec § 71. 

PKLUCllE, .'/. plush It. peluccio, fiom L. 
pilucius*, del. from pilum. Foi i-- e 
sec § 71 ; for -ucius— -m-Ae see § 275. — 
Der. f eluchax, i'plucJnix, 

PELURE, sf. peel, paring. See /c/fr. 

Penal, adj. penal ; from L. poenalis. — 
Der pnialWii. 

t Penates, .sm. pi. penates, household 
gods ; the L. penates. 

PENAUI), adj. sh eepisli, abashed. See peine 

PFNCliER. va. to stoop, incline : fiom L. 
pendicare der from pondere, I'V re- 
gular ^(ontr. (see § 52) oi pendictire to 
peiid’cave, whence pencher. For dc^c 
sec Hist. Gram. p. Hi ; for ca^che see 
Ilist. Glam p, 64. — D^x. pencliMt. 


'PKNDRE, va. to hang; from L. peiidere 
by conti ('ce 51) of pendere to pen’- 
dro. — Der. /r//te (strong partic. suhst., s, e 
abyoide), ptnd.uit, /’tvir/entif, /'C/oA -hxpic, 
pc//(/iller, /> 7 /(/.ibie, ptvu/ant, /c/'o/.iisoii. 

Pendllle, sm. a penduhnn; fiom L. pen- 
j diilus.— Der pendule (‘•f. a ch)ck, properly 
! a clock With a peiidnhim) 

PENE, i,ni. a holt (loi ksimih'-") , foirnerly 
peyfie, origmallv pe^le, from L. pessulum. 
Pes.siilum, regularly coiitrd (see § 51) to 
pes’lum, beconus pede (a torin ustd bv 
Villon); pede beconus pesne (for I - n sec 
§ *57); lastly becomes p'ine, by lo^s 

ot >•, see § 14S, 

j Penetrable, adj. peieirable. fr()m L. pc- 
j netrabihs.— Dcr. J in< (rahuwa, uajuii- 
frahle. 

Penetration, s/i penetiation; from L. J)e- 
netrationem. 

Penetrer. va. to penetrate ; from L. pene- 
trare. — Dcr. jin-tr.ww. /’f'/oVeatif, ptn,i)(-. 
IpFNIBLE, adj. laintnl pnnr. 
ifPeniche, sj. ^ I'limacc; lioni Fiigl put. 
nace ( ^ 2S). 

jPenicille adj (Bot.) pencil shaped ; Irom 
i L p< 111 Cl Hum. 

Peninsulo, ■/. a pemnsida; from L. j>cnin- 
1 s u I a 

j Penitence, <f. pnmence; from L. poeni- 
tcntia F'oi -tia -ce see § 2.]} — Dcr, 
prnitenc\t‘T, p< nt,'< nicxlc, \u]pi'nift arc, 
'Penitent, adj Jtcnitenl ; Irom L poeni- 
' lentem, — Dcr. /f //i/’c/t/uiire, wupnatent. 
Penne, ■/. .1 feather; from L. penna.-- 
Dei y>c/r//age. 

PENNON, im a pcimon (pioptrly a little flag 
like a large featlu 1 ) ; It {ennune ; fiom L. 
penna. For the termination -o« sic 
§ -J.D. 

Penombre, a penumbra ; from L. paene 
and umbra. 

PENhER. vn. to think; from L. pensare. 
Its doublet IS panser, q. v. — Dcr. /e;rseur, 
pi'nsac (verbal subvt.), pms\L 
Pension, sf. a p.n'Jiou; from L. pensio- 
nem.— • Dcr. pen.sionnAix^, pensionwdi, pen- 
yiunnxx. 

tPensum, ^m. a task (school); the L. 

peiisuiii Its douhle.t is yiotiAs, q. v. 
Pentacorde, .sm. (Mus.) a ]>entachord ; 
Irom Gr. 77 €UTd;^np 5 os. 
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Pentagon©, sm. a pfntagon; from Gr. 
vevrdyQjvos. 

Pentam^tro, stn. a pentameter; from Gr. 

1 T€UTd^(Tp<) 5 /].Q ffTlXOS. 

Pentandrie, s/ (Hot) pentandria; from 
Gr. TT^VTf and du'qp, dv^ipus, 

Pentapole, sf, a peutapulis; from Gr. ir(v- 
rdiToXis. 

Pontateuque, <^m. the Pentateuch; from 
Gr TTfi/rar^i^Yos (sr. i-il( 3 \os). 

1 *EN I'K, </ a slope, descent, 'dee pemlre. 

pGnteedt©, *>/ Pentecost, Wliitsinitide; from 
Gr. TTfVTrjKOdTT] (sc TffUpri). 

Penture, s/. a innge, non-brace. Origin 
unknown. 

P^nultidin©, adj. penultimate; from L. 
penultjmus. The termination -intte from 
-Tinus is quite irrf gtilar; and is caused by 
the natuial wish to assimilate this word to 
other ordinals m •ihne, as tronii'ine, etc. 

Penurio, sf. penury ; fioin L. penuria. 

tPeOtte, s/ a peotta, Adriatic gondola; 
^from It. peotfa (^ 25). 

PEPIl'k sf. the {)ip (disease of birds). Prov. 
pepida, It. pipita, Port, pevtde, from Low 
L. pipita*, a coiruption of pituita. For 
i = e see § *] 0 ; lor loss of tinal t see § llS. 

IS a doublet of pifuife, q. v, 

Pl'ilMN, sin a pi[i, kernel. Oiigin unknown. 
— l)t r, pi'pinieie, /’C/e/neriste. 

fP^plum, sm. a pepluin, Greek robe; 
the L. peplum. 

PERCALE, s/. a cambric muslin. Origin 
unknown. — Der. p€rc(d\\\c. 

Percepteur, sm. a collector (of taxes, 
etc.); fiorii L pcrccplorem. 

Perceptible, <ulj. i>er(e{)tible ; fiom L, 
pe rcept 1 1) 1 1 i s der troin per( eptnm, 

''iipine ot percipere — Der. percepfiinlwd 

Perception, sf p.re^ption; lioin I, P^^r- 
ceptioncm. (2) collection of taxes, see 
pen rvnir. 

PERCER, va. to pierce, Ongm unknown.— 
Der. perci-e ([>artit. subst.), puce (vnrba! 
subst.), /dTCcment, percc-hois, /^trcc-leiiille, 
f.trce-m'\»v,perct-oxe\\\c,pereviT,Xr.mi>pener. 

PFRCEVoIR, vn. to colle. t (taxes, etc.); 
from L. percipere. For letter-clianges see 
concevoir. 

PERCIIE, $f. a pole, perch ; from L.pertica, 
by regular coiitr. (see § 51) of p6rt!ca to 
pert’ea, whence per’ea (see Hist. Gram, 
p 81), tbeii perche (sec HFt. Gram. p. 64 

and § 54).— Der. yercAer, /)erc/ioir. 

PERCIIK, sf (Ichth.) a perch; from L. perca 
For ca = f//c see Hist. Grain, p. 64 and § 54. 

Percius, impotent; from L. perclusus. 
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Percussion, .«/. percussion; from L. per- 
cussioiieni. 

Perdition, sf. perdition; from L. perdi- 
tioncm* (found m S. Jerome). 

PERDRE, va. to lose; from L. perdere, by 
regul.ir contr. (see § 51) of p^rd^re to 
perd’re, — Der. />en/able, perte (strong 
partic. subst., see ahsoute). 

PERDRIX, sf. a partridge; from L, per- 
dicem. For q=^x see amitie\ for addi- 
tion of r see chanvre and Hist. Gram. p. 80. 
— Der. perdrmw. 

PlxRE, sm. a father; from L. patrem. For 
a = e see § 54; for tr-r see § 168. — Der. 
comph‘e. 

Peregrination, sf. peregrination ; from 
L. percgrinationcm. 

Peremption, sf (Legal) the being barred 
bv limitation; tioni L. percinptionein. 

Peremptoire. adj. peremptory; liom L. 
pcrcmptorius. 

Perfectible, adj. perfectible; from L. per- 
fectibilis der. from perfcctus — Der. 
perfectihd\X(i. 

Perfection, /. perfection; from L. per- 
fection e m . — Der. peifectionwer. 

Pertido, adj. perlidious; from L. per- 
f 1 d 11 s 

PerJidio, sf. pcifidy; from L. perfidia. 

Perfolie, adj. (Hot.), perfoliated (of leaves); 
from L. per and foliatus. 

Pertorer, va. to perforate; from L. per- 
fora re. — Der. perfor.iWow. 

•|*Peri, sinf. a Pen, geme; a Persian word, 
fnri I § ^0). 

Perianthe cm. (Hot.) perianthium ; from 
(ir TTfpiavOqs. 

P6ribolo, sm. a space, planted by trees, 
round a lenip'c or church; fiom Gr. vepi- 
(io\os. 

Poricarde, sm. (Anat.) the pericardium ; 
tioin Gr. TTfpiudp^ioi'. 

P^ricarpo, sm i^Hot.) a pericarp ; from L. 
pcricar pum. 

Pericliter, vn. to be in danger ; from L. 
p e r i c 1 1 1 a r i . 

Pericrane, sm. the pericranium ; from Gr. 

TXipUCpdviUV. 

Peridot, sm. (l\Iin.) a peiidot, yellowish 
green jewel. Oiigm unknown. 

Perigee, s/a. (Asiron.) perigee; from Gr. 
nepiyfios. 

Perih^lie, sm. (Astron.) a perihelion ; from 
Gr. TTcpi and ^Aios. 

PERIL, sm. a peril, danger; from L. peri- 
culum. For -icuUira == -/7 see § 257, 

PERILLEUX, adj. pervious; from L. peri- 

U a 
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culosus, by regular contr. (see § 52) 
of peric\il6siis to peric’losus, whence 
perilleux. For cl = // see § I29 ; lor -osus 
— -ei/x see § 2 29. 

P6rimer, vn. (LogaO to be barred by limi- 
tati«'ii; froni L. perimere. 

P6rimdtre, svi. (Gcom.) perimeter; from 
Gr. Trepifierpov. 

P^riode, a period; from L. periodiis. 

P^riodique, adj. periodical ; from L. peri- 
odieiis — Dir. ptnoihcdc. 

Perioeciens, sm. pi. the perioed, inhabi- 
tants of the earth in the same latitude, hut 
exactly on the other side (180° olf) of the 
circle of longitude, Antipodes ; liom Gr, 

TTfpiOlKOS. 

P^rioste, srn. (Anat.) periostium ; from Gr. 
rrepiodTeov. 

Peripat6ticien, adj. peripatetirian, s?n. a 
Fenpatetici.in ; from Gr. nfpinaTTjTifcus . — 
Der. prnpau'/ismc. 

P6ripetie, sf. a revolution, catastrophe; 
from Gr. TrepirrcTfia, 

Peripherie, >/. (Geoin.) a periphery ; from 
Gr. TTfpKpfpaa. 

Periphrase, sf. a periphrasis ; from (Jr. 
TTfpippaais. — Der. penphra^Qv. 

P6riple, !>m. a penplus, circumnavigation ; 
from Gr. ^(pLiTXoos. 

P6ripneumonie, (Med.) peripneu- 
iDoma ; from Gr. rrcpnri'evpioina. 

P^riptdre, .s/;/. (Archit.) a penptery; from 
Gr. Tr€pim€pov. 

PFRIR, vn. to perish; from L. periro, — 
Der. pem.sant, /rrA.sable. 

P6risciens, sm. pi. ((Jeogr.) inhabitants of 
the glacial 7ones ; from Gr. Treplcr/cioi. 

Pdristaltique, adj. (Anat.) peristaltic; 
from Gr. irtpiaTaXTiKos. 

Peristyle, sm. (Ardut.) a peristyle; from 
(Jr, vfp'idTvKov. 

P^ritoine, sm. (Anat.) the peritoneum ; 
from Gr, iffpiTovaios (sc. iiprjv). 

PERLE, i/. a pearl. Port. ' perohi. Origin 
uncertain ; probably from L, piruhi ' or 
periila*, dir. from pirum, from the form 
of certain pear-shaped pearls, Perula, 
regularly coiitrd. (see § 51) to per’ia, 
becomes perle. — Der. pcrler, perlr. 

Permanent, adj. permanent; from L. 
perm a n e nt e m , — Der. permanence. 

Permeable, adj. permeable; from L. per- 
meabilis. — Der. permcahilhe, imperme- 
able. 

PERMETTRE, va. to permit ; from L. per- 
mittere. For mittere =^mettre see § 71. 
—Der. pertms (panic, subst.). 


Permission, s/. permission; from L. per- 
missionem. 

Permutation, sf. permutation, fiom L, 
permutat loncm. 

Permuter, rn. to permute; from L. per- 
nuitare. — Der. pcrmntimt. 

Pernicieux. adj. pemidons; from L, per- 
niciosus. For -osus — -enx: see § 229. 

P6ron6, Sjn. (Anat) a fibula, clasp; liom 
(Jr. Tepov-q. 

PERONNELl.K. sf. a foolish girl; a dun. o| 
Perronne, wiiieh is a leminine form based 
on Pierre. 

Peroraison. sf. a peroration ; from L. 
peroi ationem. For letter-changes see 
arai^on. 

P6rorer, va. to perorate; from L. pero- 
rare. 

Perpendiculaire, adj. perpendicular ; 
fiom E. perpendicular is. — Der. perpen- 
dtcular'We. 

Perpdtrcr, I'u. to perpetrate; from L. per- 
petra re. 

Perp^tuer, va. to perpetuate; from L. 
p e r p e t u a r e . — D e r , /- er/' eV ?/ a 1 1 o n , /’c r/ < V // d . 

Perp6tuite, sf. perpetuity; from L. per- 
petuitatem. 

Perplexe, adj. perplexed; from L. per- 
plexus 

Perplexity, 9'“ a perplexity; from L. per- 
plex 1 tat cm. 

Perquisition, f. a perquisition ; from L. 
perijinsitionern 

PERRON, sm. a flight of stone steps. See 
pierre 

tPerroquot, sm. a perroquet ; friun It. 
perrnchetto (§ 2;). — \)(i. perruche. 

fPerruche, / a parrot. See perroquet. 

tPerruque, f. a wig, peiuke; from It. 
parruca (§ 25).— Der. perruquki, perriqu- 
I ere. 

Perse, sf Peisian ihintz; of hist, origin 
§ 33)> 2 fabric oiigiiialiy made in 
I’ersia. 

Persdeutor, va. to persecute; a verb 
foimed fiom the s\n. persecutenr^ q. V. — 
De-r. pers/cuf.iwX. 

Persycuteur, sm. a persecutor ; from L, 
pcrscculorcm. 

Persecution, sf persecution; from L. 
perseciitionem. 

Perseverer, vn. to persevere ; from L. 
perseverare. — Der. per sever. mt ^ perse* 
verawet. 

Persicaire, sf. (Bot.) persicaria ; from L. 
persicaria +, der. from, persica, q. v. 

Persienne, sf. a window-blind, lit. Persian; 
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of hist, origin (see § 33), a fashion intro- 
duced from Persia. In the 17th cent, the 
iorin for Persian was persieHj persienne, 
not per'^an, persane. 

Persifler, va. to quiz. See slffler. The 
word ought accordingly to have been spelt 
per'^tjjler. — Der. persiJI.igQ, persijit:ur. 

PKRSIL, sm. (Bot.) paisley ; from L. petro- 
selinuiu. The Greek accent {TTfTpotjtXi- 
voi') has in this word supplanted the Latin 
(petroselmum). Petros61inum is regu- 
laily contrd. (see § 52) to petr’aelinum, 
whence persil. For loss of last two atonic 
vowels see §§ 50, 51 ; fortr = rsec § 168; 
lor e=i see § 59 — Der. ^><?rs//lade, per- 
stl\ 6 . 

Persique, adj. (Archit.) Persian; from L. 
persicus. 

Persister, vn. to persist; from L. persis- 
tere. — Der. per^tbUnX^ /><?rsrs/ance, 

PKRSONNK, v/. a person ; from L. persona, 
a mask. For n—nn sec ennemi and sontter. 
— Dtr. ptrsontiAga, persvunii'iQT, penonn\[\- 
cation, persfjuNti]. 

Personnel, adj. personal; from L. per- 
son .1 1 1 s. — Der. perso/inahto, per'^otimduax. 

Perspectif, adj. pers]>ective ; from L. per* 
spcctivus *, der. from perspcclus. — 
Der. peri>pectwQ. 

Pcrspicace, adj. perspicacious ; from L. 
perspicacem. — Der. per'picac\xC\ 

Perspicuite, /. perspicuity; troin L. per- 
spicuitateiii. 

Persuader, vn. to persuade; from L. per- 
suadere. 

Persuasion, sf. persuasion; from L, per- 
suasion em. — Der. persuasd. 

PERTH, "/. loss ; fioin L. perdita, the p. p. 
of perdero, Foi loss of atonic i see § 51 ; 
for loss of d between two consonants see 
Hist. Gram. p. 81. 

Pertinent, adj. pertinent; from L. perti- 
nent em. — Der. pertincwQ^. 

PERTlilS, sw. an opening, hole, strait; from 
L. pertusus. The change of is 

irregular, as the usual representative of 
-USU8 is us. There is an It. perlu^io^ 
which may have provided the required i. 

-j-Pertuisane, sf. a partisan (^halberd); 
from It. partif^iana (§ 25). 

Perturbateur, sm. a disturber ; from L. 
perturbatorem. 

Perturbation, sf. perturbation; from L. 
pcrtuibationem. 

PERVENCHE, sf. (Bot) periwinkle; from 
L. pervinca. For in-e/t see § 71 ; for 
ca, -che see acharner and § 54. 


Pervers, adj. perverse; from L. perver- 
sus. 

Perversion, sf. a perversion; from L. per- 
versioneni. 

Perversity, sf. perversity; from L. per- 
versitatem. 

Pervertir, va. to pervert; from L. per- 
vertere. For e=f see § 59. 

PESANT, adj. heavy. See peser. — Der. pe- 
santcuT. 

PESER, vn. to weigh, press hard ; from L. 
pensare. For ns— s sec § 163. Its 
doublet is pander, pemer^ (]. v. — Der. ped^t 
(partic, subst.), pesewv, pesow, ^('se-liqiieur. 
/'As^-l.iit, etc. 

Pessimiste, sf. a pessimist; from L. pes- 
simus. 

Peste, a plague, pest; from 1^. pest is. — 
Der peslcT. 

Pestifdre, adj. pestiferous; from L. pesti- 
ferus. — Der, pestifro 

Pestilence, sf. a pestilence ; from L. pesti- 
Icntia. 

Pestilent, adj. pestilent; from L. pcsti- 
lentcin. — Der. pestdent\A. 

PET sm. an explosion, breaking wind; from 
L. peditus, by regular contr. (see § 51) 
of peditus to ped’tiis, then by dt = /, 
see § 168 and cp. Dei. /)c/cr,/;fVard, 
/>c/aiid, /eVaiidicic, /'cVillcr. 

Petale, sm. (Bot.) a f)eta! ; from Gr. ire- 
raXov. Its doublet is pofle, q.v. 

PETARD, sm. a petard. Sue pet. — Der. pe~ 
tard'xQX. 

PETAUDIRRK, sf. a confused meeting ; from 
petaud, a word used in the f)hi’asc la cour 
du roi Petaiid, i.e a place of utmost dis- 
order; probably connected with q.v. 

PETILLER, vn. to crackle, sparkle. See pet. 
— Der. pefilhuX, f etillemtuX. 

Petiole, ad}. (Bot.) petiulate; from L. pc- 
tiolus. — Der. pi'tiolo. 

PETl'r, adj. small. Origin unknown.— Der. 
pefitGmcut, petiless^, a/'t7isscr, ra/>e/isser. 

Pytition, sf. a petition; from L. petitio- 
nem. — Der. pf titumwcx , pctitionndwQ. 

PETON, sm. a little foot. See pied. 

Petoncle, s;«. (Conch.) a scallop ; from L. 
pectunculus. 

Pytrye, adj. stony ; from L. petracus. 

PETREL, sm. a petrel ; the little Pe/er’s bird. 
Germ, petersvop^el, because it walks on the 
water; contrd. from peterelle, dim. of Peter. 
(Littre.) 

pytriiier, va. to petrify ; from L. petrifi- 
care*, dei. from petra. — Der. pftnjic'x- 
tioii. 
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PETRIN, sm. a kneading-trough : formerly ; 
pesirin, from L pistriimm. For see j 
§ 71 ; for loss ot s see § 148. 

PETRIR, va. to knead ; formerly 

from L. pisturire *, der. from pistura, 
act of kneading corn for bread. Pisturire 
is coutrd. (see § 52) to pist’rire, whence 
peslrir. For i = <? see § 72; tor loss of s 

see § 14S. — Der. /)e/nssage. 

P^trole, .''Jfi. petroleum, properly rock-oil ; 
from L petra and oleum. 

Petulance, sf. petulance; from L. petu- 

P6t Ilian t, adj. petulant; from L. petul an- 
te m. 

PFU, (hlv. little. Prov. pane, It. poco, from 
L. paucus. For loss ot 0 see § 1-19; tor 
au-o see § 106 ; then for o~en see § 79 
and § 107, note 2. 

PKUPLADE, if. a people, colony, horde. See 
peupler. 

PELJPLE, sm. a people, nation ; from L. 
populus, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
populus to pop’lua, whence peuple. For 
accented 0~eu see § 76. — Der. peupkx, 
peupl'Aile, (ie/)C7//’/er, x<.'peupl(ii. 

PEUPLIER, sm a poplar-tree ; from O Fr. 
peuple. Peuple is from L. populus, by 
regular contr. (see § 51) ot populus to 
pop’lus, whence peuple. For accented 
o ~ tu see § 

PEUR, f. fear ; formerly pear., earlier fdor, 
originally poor, S[). pnvur, from L. pavo- 
rom. For loss of medial v see § 141, hence 
0 . Fr. paor, whence pt'or (by a-^e, see 
§ 54), next pear (by o~n, see §§ 79, 8o\ 
lastly for pear —pear see Hist. Gram. p. 53. 
— Der. /’e?/rcux. 

PEUT-E'rRE, adv. perliap.s. See etre and 
pouvotr. P’eut is 3rd sing pre.s. indie, of 
pouvoir \ from L. potest, O, Fr. poc'^t, 
penst, wlience peat. For loss of t sec 
§ 1 17, and of s see § 148; for oe — eu see 
Hist. Gram. p. 5,3. 

Phaeton, sm. a fdiaeton ; the L. phaethon 

Phalange, sf. a phalanx; from L. pha- 
lange m. 

PHARE, sm. a lighthouse; from L, pharus, 
of hist, origin (§ 33), from the island «'f 
Pharos off the harbour of Alexandria, or 
which a celebrated lighthou'-c stood. 

Pharision, sm. a Pharisee; from L. phari- 
s a e u s . 

Pharmaceutique, adj. pli;«rmaceutical ; 
from Gr. (papfiuKivTiKos. 

Pharmaeie, f. pharmacy ; from Gr. <pap- 
/ca/fHa. — Der. pharmacltn. 


Pharmacop6o, sf. pharmacopceia ; from 
Gr. (papf.uiKoiX()ua. 

Pharynx, (An.U.) tlie pharynx; from 
Gr. t}*dpvyp. 

Phase, sf. a ph.ise; from Gr. </)drr<j. 

Phobus. sm. Piio-lnis, fustian, bond^ast, 
also, of persons, a dandy; fiom L. phoc- 
bus. 

Ph6nicopt5re, sxn. a llamingo; from G;. 
poii'iKuirTfpos. 

Phenix, sm. a jdKcniv ; from Gr. (pohip 

Phenomdno, sm. a phenomena ; from Gr. 

ifHUvdpifVOV. 

Philantlirope, sm a pliilanthropist ; from 
Gr (piX/ipOpccnos. — Der. philanthrope, ////- 
hvithropM\\\c. 

Philharmoniqiie.o///, philharmonic ; from 
Gr. ijukos and dp/uunci. 

Philhelldne, smf. a philhellene ; from Gr. 

ipikeXXrjv. 

Philippique, sf. a philippic ; from Gr, 
4>iA<7T7Ti/cds (sc. Xdpos), iVoni the speeulns 
ot Demo^t!ulKS .igamst Philip of Matedoii 

Philologio. >/ , gy; fo-m Gr. i/xAu 
Xoyui — 1 )cr /////o/ogue, /'^///o/ogujiie. 

Philomalllique, adj. scicnce-lovmg; from 
Gr piXopaOijS 

PhiloBophie, >•/. philosophy; from Gr. 
(jnXoffiHj/ia — l)('r philos(pln.‘, phtlo'-opJo.Xy 
philos'p hu-^wc, I hilou)ph\'^\\\i\ phil(is(,phA\ 

Philotechniqiie, adj. plnluteclmic ; irom 
Gr. iptXoTe\i'os 

Philtre, .sm. a philter, love-potion ; troin 
Gr iplXTpov. 

Phl6botomie, / (Med.) pldebotomy ; from 
Gr (/>Af/JoToyata. —Der. phUbotome, phk- 
hotoimsvx. 

Phonique, adj. phonic; from Gr, pojvT). 

Phoque. srn. .1 seal ; trom Gr peoiap 

Phosphore, sm. J))i(>'>pli()rns ; Ironi Gr. 
pajapupds . — Der. f hoph.iie, / * n \, 
ph()sphorn\wt, /)/roso/'/rorcsceiit, pho'~J ho) • 
escence. 

Phrase, sf. a phrase; from Gr. (ppdms . — 
D( r. /'Aroser /'/omsur. 

Phras^ologie, sf. phr.iscology ; from Gr. 
<ppa(r(oXo‘)la. 

Phthisic, sf cnnsiinijition ; from Gr. pOlais. 
— 1 >ei . />^//A/si(jue. 

Phylact^re, sm. a phylactery ; from Gr. 
(fwXaKTT)pi<iV. 

Physiognomonie. sf pliysiognomy ; from 

Gr. ^vaioyvojjxuvia . — Der. phystognomon- 
u]nc. 

Physiologic, sf. physi()lf)gy ; from Gr. 
<l>vai()Xoyia . — Der. physiolog'\(\u(t, physio- 
/o.gisle. 
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Physionomie, sf. pli\siogiu)my; a short- 
ened form of Gr. <.l>v(Tioyua)fioi 4 ay see f'hy- 
stngHomonie prol.dhly llirouuh h. Jison- 
omm (§ 25). — Dor physio/iom-sKt. 
iPhysiejUG, physics ; troiii Gr. tlwfTiKTj 
(sc. T(yr]).—Dtr. phy 4 cm\. 

Pliy tolithe, sm. (Mm.) a phytolite; from 
Gr. (jwTuv and \lOos. 

Phytologio, s/ phytology ; from Gr. ({wruu 
.ind \uyos. 

PitXCUlairG, adj. expiatory ; fiom L. piacu- 
laris. 

PIAFKKR, vn. to make ostentations sliow. 

Origin nnknown. — Dcr, /'/n//tur. 

PIAH.LKR, vn. to squall; an onom itopoetic 
woid. See § 34. — l)er. /nj/Z/ene, /'in///enr, 
Pianiste, sm/. a pian^t. Sec piano. 

't' Piano, SfH a piano; the It piano (§ 25). 
In sense of a keyed mstrununt piano is an 
abbreviation of piano-forte so called becaii'-c 
it can be played loud or soft at pleasine. — 
Der. piaim\c. 

+p iaatre, s/. a piastre; from it piaslra 

(§ 25). 

PIAULKR, vn. to pule, whine; an ouomato- 
poetic word See s 34 
Pic. in. a wooil[)ei k('i , from L picus — 
Uer, pic-vrn, no a p,vfrf. 

PIC, vm. a [uke, pick-.ixe, ihonre a peak, pro- 
perly a jioint; ot COtic vrngin, Ga<*l pic 
( ^ 1 y'l — Oer, / icoi 

fPlCOrce, s/. a marauding; from Sp. 

per ore a (§ 26). — Dir picorc\, picorcwv 
PlCO'rFR, va. to p(ck (as buds at liuil), 
pick, irritate, tease. See piqiier. — Dci./r- 
co/ni, /AoV’iiicnt, p ro'etie, 

PICOTIN, sm. a peek (of oats). Origin un- , 
ceitain. 

Pll'i, a magpie, pie; from L. pica. For 
loss of c sec § 129. — Der cheval-^/e, 
pigeon-/>/e, /vette. 

Pie, niij. pious, frenn L. puis. , 

PIf.CK, .s/. a jJieie, tioin L petium -d ' 
of a puce of land in a tiocument of a u. 
768). Of Celtic oiigm 19) ; cp. O. Ir. 
pi!.Gxc\.pet a I’ortioii. Potiii’n becomes 
ficcc'. for Q - ie see 56; tor -tiuin~-ct’ 
see agenrer. — Der. de/ecer, ra/>/<eer, 

PIFD, sm. a foot; liom L. pedeiii Foi 
O- lc see § 56. — Dei. conirc-//^i/, pud- 
;'i-teiie pu'tcv. 

fPiedestal, sm. a pedestal; from It. 

pirde Udlo {k 2-^). 

f I?iedouc]l6, ^m. (Archit.) .a piedoiiche ; 

from It. peduccio (§ 23). 

PIFGK, .sm. a snare. It. pedica, from L. 
pedica, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 


pedica to ped’ea, whence piegc. For 
loss <>f d see § 120; for c = g see § 129; 
for e ^ie see § 56, 

PlE-GRIFCllF, sf. (Ornith.) a shrike. Sec 
pie and griiche. 

Pie-mdre. /. (Anat.) the pia mater. See 
pip and mire. 

PIERRK, "f. a stone. Vxov. peirn, Ca\. pedra. 
It. pietra, from L. potra. For tr = n* see 
§ 168; for e=-/<? see § 56, — Dcx. pterrev, 
pierrcY\c, picrntx, cn)/ lerrvr, perron, perr- 
le.e, pern'o 

PlERRl IJX, adj. stony; from L, petrosus. 
For -osu.s -- -er/x: see § 229; for petr- — 
fnerr- see [ lerre. 

Pierrot, *m. (i) lit a ‘little Peter,’ a peasant, 
then a clown dressed like a peasant; (2) a 
sjuirow. For this a[)pli(:ation of a man’s 
name to that of buds sec jacas^icr. It is a 
dim. of Purre. 

Pietd, v/. piety; fioin L, pietatcm. For 
-tateni ----/e' u-e 230. Its doublet is fine, 
(]. V. -Der. [K /isle. 

PIlfl'ER, va. to dispose to resistance. See 
pied 

PIE'FINER, va. to tread underfoot; der. from 
O Fr. pulin, dun. of pied. — Der. puline- 
ineiit. 

PIK'FQN, sm. a pedestrian : from L. pedi- 
tonem*, der, from peditaro, ‘to go afoot,’ 
in 6th-cent. Lat. documents Pedit6nem, 
regularly contrd. (see § 52) to ped’to- 
nem, becomes pu'lon. h'or e -le st e § 56; 
lor loss ot d (}», perdita, perd’ta, />e> 7 e , 
vendita, vend’ta, vente \ rendita*, 
reiuFta, rente, .ind sec 120. 

IMF FRF, poor, sorry; Iroin L. pedes- 
tri.s, properly ‘ tli.it goes afoot.’ lienee 
humble, pool ; lastly, wrtic bed. Pedestris, 
losing medial d i'-ee § l 20). becomes j litre. 
For e ~t see § 59, lor loss ot s see § 148, 
— Der /'O'/rumnl, piitrcxic. 

PIETM'E, sf. (Oinith.) a wease-kcoot See pie. 

PiFU, sm. a stake; foimerlv pel. Prov. pal. 
It pain, from L. palu.s, Foi a^e see* 
§ 54; hence pel, wlienee pitl foi e^ie 
see § 36. Piel hezonns pie u. Foi el~-eu 
see § 158. its doublet is pill. q. v. 

IMFUX, adj. pious; formerly //e/u, originally 
pins, from L. pius. In O Fr. the word 
was pif, pin, etc. m the obj case, and pins 
in the unin , always as a monosyllable: 
pins was also wriUeii picx (sec ^ 149k 
whence the lengthened pieiix, cp. dieu liom 
O. Fr. den. — Di r. piense, pieuseinzaX. 

PIFFKE, sm/. a fat person, proptrly fat, full- 
checked; the same word as l6th-cent Fr. 
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pifre, a flute-plavcr, fifer ; hence a man with 
pulled-out checks. Pifre is fiom It. pigeru 
yk 25).— Der. s’em/'/^i'er. 

PIGKON, sm. a pigeon ; from L pipionem, 
by regular consonilic.ition of io into jo 
(see abnger), whence pip’jonom, whence 
pigeon, see Hist. Gram. p. 65. Kor pj 
^}~ge see § 68.— Der. pigeomuci, 
pigeonv\t‘AVi» 

‘I'Pignon, sm. a galdc ; from \\. pignone 
(§ zf). (2) A pine seed, from pin^ q. v. 

•f Pilastre, sm. (Archit.) a pilaster ; trom 
Xx.pilnstro (§25). 

t Pilau, svi. a [Milan (of rice); of Oriental 
origin (§ 31), 'I'urk. 

Pile, i^f. a pile, pur (of bridge'); from L. 
pi la. — Her. em/i/er, /i/ier, piloX (whence 
pilot\s, piloltr). 

I’lLI'v, ■/. mortar; from L. pila — Der. /»//on. 

I’lLE, s/. reverse (of coins), in the phrase 
pile on face, ‘heads or tails.’ Oiigm un- 
known. 

PILKR, v(i. to pound small; from L pilare. 
— Uer. pilow, ///cur. 

PIIAER. .< 7 ) 1 . a [Mll.ir. See file. 

tPiller, vit. to [ullage, ransack; introd. in 
16th cent., with many other military terms, I 
trom It. pighare (§ 25). — Der. ////age, 
////ard, ptllene. 

PILON, sm, a pestle. See filer. 

PILORI, s?n. a pillory. Origin unknown. 

d-Pilote, sm, a [ulot ; (riun It. pilofa 
(§ 25). It IS quite iinccrlam whether this 
word has come into the French language in 
the 1 6th century from the north or the 
south ; fiom the Da.piloot or the It. pilofa: 
the origin ol the word in either case is ulti- 
mately the same, i. e. Du. peilen, to sound, 
and loot or lood, lead. (Littie). — Der. 
piloter, pilotage, pilotm. 

PILOTIS, $771 pile-work. See pile (l). 

Pilule, s/ a pill ; from L pilula, 

PIMBECIIE, s/. an impertinent girl. Origin 
unknown. 

PIMENT, sm. pimento, capsicum; in the 
middle ages a s[)iced aromatic drink, then 
later spice, specially pepper. Pinient in the 
earlier sense is from E, pigmentum, juice 
of plants, drug, in Caehus Aurelianus. For 
gm-=77/ see § 131. Piinent is a doublet of 
/ igment. 

PIMPANT, adj. smart, sparkling. Origin un- 
known. 

i* Pimpr enelle, $f. (Pot.) the pnmpcrnel ; 
in i6lh cent, fimpetielle, from pimpinella 
(§ 25). 

PIN, S 7 n. a pine; from L. pinus. 


t Pinaclo, sw. a pinmicle; introd. in i6tli 
cent, from h. pinacolo (§ 25). 

tPinasse, $/. a pinnace; from It. //n- 
aCiUi (§ 25). 

PINCEAU, sm. a painter’s brush, pencil ; for. 
nierly piticel, trom L. penicilluiii, by 
regular contr. (sei* § 52) of penicilluin 
to pen’cillum, whence pincel. For e =/ 
see § 63; lor -ilium - -c 7 = -enu see § 282. 
— Der. (from O. Fi, f iiirel) pificelur. 

PINCFvR, vn. to [Mil h. V'enet. pizzare, of 
Germ, origin, Neth. //Vov/ (§ 27), Foi inter- 
calated n (//tcr+, then ptmer^ see cu?i- 
comhre. — \)ei. pince (verbal siibst.), ////cee 
([larlic. subst.'), pinrow. 

iPINCFFF'rE. sf. tweezers, tongs; dim. of 
pi nee. See pincer. 

'I'PingOUin, sm. a [icuginn; from Engl. 
penguin (§ 2S). 

: Pinnule, f. a ['iimle; from E. pinnnla. 

PlNj^ON, sm. (Oiinth.) a liin h ; loriiietiv pin- 
<;on. dim. ot a root pine, of CEdtic ong n, 
Wel.////c, the chalhnch (5 nj). 

fPintacle, $f. a [umado, guinca-htwl ; 
Iroin Sp. pintado (§ 26 ). 

PIN'l’E, s/. a pint; of Germ, origin, Engl. 
pint. Germ, pmte (§ 27). 

PIOCHE, $f. a pu’kixt'; der. from pic 
(q. v.E by the sullix -oche\ whence puoche, 
whence //ocZ/c. For Iwss of c see ^ 129.-— 
Der ptocheT. 

PlON, sm. a pawn (in chess\ O. Fr. ponn, or 
paonnet. from /no//, a [HMCock. q, v. Eitto' 
tells us that the pawn in early times was m 
tlie form of a peacock. 

PIGN, $771. a foot-.sold'er. Pion. used as late 
as the I 7 t}i cent, for a foot-soidier, is in S[), 
peon. It. pedone, from L pedonem * ta 
foot-passenger, in late Eat. doimnents, 
whence a foot-soldici ). Pedoneni be- 
comes pion, by loss of medial d, see 
§120; and by o — /, see § 59. Pion is a 
doublet ol ptdon, peon, q. v. — Der. //o//ner, 
//o//nier. 

PIONNIER, <m. a pioneer Sec pion. 

PIPE,.-/, a pipe; pn [icrly a reed-pipe, then 
a metal-pipe, whence the sense of a liquid 
measure, then a barrel of wiiic. In its 
original sense of a tube, iioz/le (which is 
the sense of pipe in the oldest Fr. docu- 
ments, and has remained in the deriv. 
pipeau, a shepherd’s pi[)e), it is the verbal 
subst. of the verb piper, q. v. — Der. ///eau. 

PIPEAU, $ 771 . a lural i)i[)c, bird-call. See 

PIPER, va. properly to whistle, then to imi- 
tate birds in order to catch them, then to 
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deceive, to cheat; from L. pipare*, to fPistolet, s}?i. a pistol; from It. pi:, tola 
cry out, to play 011 a pipe.— Der. pipvc (§ 25). 

(partic, subst.), pipcnr, ptperit. j Piston, sm. a piston; from L. pislonem *, 

'I’Pique-nique, ^m. a picnic; introd. der. tiom L. pistare. 


troin Liigl. picnic (§ 28). 

PIQUER, vn. to prick; der. from pic, q. v. 
— Der. /’/ywant, piqu\>^x, piquQtte, piqucux, 
piqmc, /)/eoter (freque-nt. of ptquer; cp 
Irevihloter of (retnhler), piquut (whaice the 
sense of a troo]) of cavalry, of wliicli 
the hoises are fabtened to the same stake, 
piquet). 

Piquet, sm. piquet (cards). Origin un- 
known. 

Pirate, sm. a pirate; from L. pirata. — 
Der. pirat^x, / /rn/erie, 

PIKE, (hij. (comp, and super!.) worse, the 
worst; horn L. pejor, by regular contr. 
(see § 50) of pejor to pej*r, whence pire, 
by assimilating j (see aider) and by e — i 
(see § 59). Ptre is one of the rare ex- 
amples of tlie continnance of the r.om. case 
in French ; the (). Fr. pejeur represents 
pojorera. Sec Hist. Gram. p. 104. — Der. 
cm/>/rer. 

t Pirogue, s/. a pirogue (boat); from Sp. 
pira^'ua (§ 26 ). 

PIROUETTE, s/. a pirouette. Origin im- 
knowri. — Der. pironettar, 

PIS, adv. (comp.) worse; from L. pejus, by 
regular contr. (see § 50) of pejus to pej’s, 
whence pis by e = r (see § 59), and by as- 
similation of j (see aider). This w'ord is to 
be noticed as one of the few which retain 
the s of the old nom case of neuter nouns. 

PIS, sm. the worst. For the etymology of 
this word see above, 

PIS, sm. the breast (obsolete in this sense), 
the teat (of a cow) , from L. pectus. For 
ct — // see §§ if»8 and 169; tor t3 = s see 
§ 118: the retention of the noin. s is rare 
aiul interesting. 

Piscine, sf. a piscina; from L. piscina. 

Pis6, sm, (Auhit.) pise; partic. subst. of 
piser, which is Iroin L. pisare*. 

PISSER, vn. to make water. Origin un- 
known. Probably ononiatopoetic (§ 33) 
— Der. f/\sNOir, /^/s.soter, /i/isotiere, pisseuht 

Pistaclie, .s/ a pistachio iiut ; from L. pis 
t a c 1 u 111.— Der. pistachitx. 

Piste, sf. a trace (used of the tracks o 
hoi sell oofs, etc.) ; from L. pistus, the p p 
of pinsere. 

Pistil, sm. (Bot.)a pistil; from L. pistilliis. 

Pistole, sf. a pistole. Origin miknown ; 
probably connected with pistolet and It. 


PITANCE, sf. pittance; properly the portion 
given to a monk at each meal. Still used 
in this sense in the language of the mon- 
astery. Pitance, It. pietanza, is from L. 
pietantia*, a monk’s meal, in medieval 
Lat. documents; as in a I4th-cent. charter 
(quoted by Diicange), *Nos frater Joliannes 
Abbas . . pietantiae modus et ordo sic 
conscripti . . observeiitur. , In priniis vidc- 
1 k et quod piotantiarius qui pro tempore 
luent . . teiicbitiir mmistrare.’ Watts, in 
his glossary on Matthew Paris, has ‘ Pie- 
tantiam alii scribunt; nam dapes suas ad 
piotatem ducebant.’ Pietantia is from 
pietatom, and signifies the product of the 
‘piety’ of the faithful. Similarly miseri- 
cord ia used to be used for certain monastic 
meals. We read in Matthew Pans, ‘ Ut 
delestabiles ingurgitationes misericordi- 
arum in quibus profccto non erat miseri- 
cord 1 a, prohibereiitur.’ Pietantiabecomes 
pilance, as pietatem becomes pitie : for 
-tia = see § 244. 

PITEUX, adj. piteous. Prov. pitos, Sp. pia^ 
doso, \t. pietoso, from L. pietosus-^-, piti- 
ful, which is the original sense of the Fr. 
word, afterwards ‘ wot thy of pity. Pieto- 
8US, der. from pietas, is found in medi- 
eval Lat. documents . m one of the 13th 
cent. ‘Ft certe nunqnam visum fiiit 111 
alujua civitate tarn enormc riec pictosuru 
infortunium.’ Piotosus fiecoincs pitenx ; 
for -osus see § 229; tor io = J, cp. 

pietantia, pitance \ pietatem, /’iVid. 
PlTlE, sf. pity, compasMoii. Sp piedad, It. 
pte/d, from L. pietatem (found m tins 
sense in Suetonius). For pietatem 
see pitcux; for -osus = -(r//x see § 229 — 
Pitu', is a doublet of pittc, (J.v. — Der. /i/- 
oyer*, wlienee pitoyAAc, .ipiloycT. 

PI ruN, sm. a screw-img. Origin unknown. 
PrrOYABLE, adj. piteous. See pitie.—Dux. 
\mpi toy able. 

fPittoresque, adj. picturesque; from 
It. pittoresco (§ 25). 

Pituite.s/. phlegm, mucus; from L. pitu it a. 
Its doublet IS pepie, q. v.— Der. /zViwhaire, 
/)i/?/i/eux. 

PIVFRT, sm. the green woodpecker; pro- 
perly pic-vert ; It. pico verde. Sec pic. 
PIVOINE, sf (l) a peony, (2) a bullfinch (so 
called from its colour) ; formerly pioine, 
from L. paeonia. For ae=e see § 104, 
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whence peonia, whence pioine; for e — i 
see § 59, (or o^oi by attraction of i see 
§ 84. * Pioitie becomes pivnue by interca- 
lating an euphonic v, see corvre. 

PIVOT, sm. a pivot. Origin unknown.— Der. 
pivotCT. 

PLACAGE, sm. a plating (of metals). See 
plaquer. 

PLACARD, sw. a placard. See plaquer , — 
Der. placank^x, 

PLACE, '/. a place; from L. platea, by re- 
gular change of platea to platia (‘'Ct* IIiNt. 
Gram pp. 65, Ob'), whence place. For -tin 
= ‘ce see § 244. — Der. placcx^ placenmnl, 
phic\cx, placet. 

PLACER, va. to place, put. See place. — Der. 
eiuplacer* (whence eviplacernent and rem- 
placer). 

•f Placet, sm. a petition; the L. placet. 
Its doublet is plait. 

Placide, adj. placid; from L. placidus. — 
Der. placidxte. 

PLAFOND, sm. a celling; properly /'LrC/rn/i/. 
For etymology see plat and fond. — Der. 
plnfonneXf plafomn^e, plafouDewr. 

PlagO, '/. sea-coast, coast; from L. plaga. 

Plagiaire, a plagiary; from L. plagi- 
anus ((bund in Martial). 

Plagiat, sm. plagiarism; from L. plagi- 
atiis*, der from plagium. 

PLAID, sm, a plea, courl-silling, originally a 
feudal assembly in which cases weie tried, 
then the hraniig of a tribunal, then a 
counsel’s sptech. Jdttid, for a court of law, 
is from L, placitum (so used in Caro- 
hngian documents: placitum is the last 
woid of the proclamation for convocation 
of these courts, ‘ (piia tale est nostrum pla- 
citum.’ Placitum, regularly contid. (.sec 
§ 51) to plac’turn, becomes O Fi. f lail. 
Forct = i/see § 129; ff)r plait = plaid sce 
§ 1 1 7. Plaid is a doublet of placite, q. v — 
Der. plaidex (whence O. Fr. plaidoyer, fioin 
plaidcr as jlamhoyer from Jlamher, toiir- 
tioyer from tourner, etc Plaidoyer has dis- 
appeared as a verb, but remains as an 
iiitiiiilive used substantively : we have vn 
plaidoyer like un diner, un dejeuner, etc.). 

PLAIDEUR, sm a litigant, suitor; from 
plaider. See plaid. 

PLAIDOIRIE, sf. a pleading. See plaidoyer. 

PLAIDOYER, .sm. a barrister’s speech. See 
plaider. — V)ex. plaidoirie {iox plauloiere), 

PLAIE, sf. a wound ; from L. plaga. For 
loss of g see § 132 ; for a — ai sec § 54. 

PLAIN, adj, even, level ; from L planus. 
For -anus «= -urn see § 194. Its doublet is 


piano, Cl V. — Der. plaine, plain-chnut, plain- 
pieil. 

PLAINDRE, va. to pity, grudge; from L 
plaugere, by regular loiitr i see ^ 51) ,,r 
pUngero to plang’ro, wheuee plan’ro. 
Plan’re becomes //mrii/rt’ : for nr=: n<lr 
sec absoialre; for a - ai see § 54. — |), r, 
plainte (strong partic Mibst. ; L. planctii. 
For -ancta -amte see ajfeie). 

PLAINK, sf. a plain. See plain. Its doublet 
is plane, q. v. 

PLAINTE, «/. a complaint. See plaimlre . — 
Der. plaintxi. 

PLAIRK, I'rt to please ; from L placoro. by 
displacement of the Lat. accent (placore 
for placore), see Hist. Grain, p. 1 ^ ? 
PldoSro, regnl.irly contni to plac’ro (see 
§ 51), becomes f Litre. For cr--=r see lu'ntr-, 
for a = see § Plaire is a doublet 
of plaidr, q. v — Dcr. pLii^.uW, //n/saiice 

PLAISANT, //(// pleas nit. See plaire. — Der, 
pLw^antex, plai^anlcx\e. 

PLAISIK, -sm. pb .isuM . delight, properly the 
mfiiiitive of (). Fi. \cib platar. PLwar is 
from L. placore For a ai see § 5 t • 
for C--S see amitie ; for i see § 39. 
Phu^tr is a doublet of f laire, q. v. 

Plan. even, flat, pi 1111 ; trorn L. j>lanus. 
Its dovddets ate plain, wlm h is the old 
firm of the word (a ■ ni betore n), plane, 
ftano, (j V. — Dcr. plan (sm ), .i/A/mr, 
pi an ex 

PLANCIIE, s/. a plank; fiom L plauca. 
For ca~e//e sec ^ 1 2f» and 54. — Dcr, 
plandtex. plancheu r, planchene. 

PLANE, sm a jEiue-tree ; tioni L pliitanvrs. 
Pldtanus, ugnlaily coiitid. to plat nus 
(see § 51), becomes plane-, ior tii - n cj). 
ret’na rene, abrot’iuim, anyone, and see 
Hist. Giam p. S[. A corrcspoiulmg reduc- 
tion is found oltm--m 111 rliy t h Ilia, m/ae. 
Plane is a doiibh i ot pLitane, q v 

Planer, vn. to hover (ot birds) See plan. 

PLANER, va. to pi me, trim; from L. pla- 
iiaro. — Dcr. plane (VLibal subst , vs'lmse 
doublet is flai/ie, (| v.), planeox, planwxe. 

PlandtO, .s/. a jilanet; from L. plaiicta. — 
Der planet.axt. 

Planisphdro, sm. iGeogr.) a planisphere. 
See plan and spin re. 

PLAN 1 AIN, sm. (Bot ) a plantain; from L. 
plantaginem by regular, contr, (see § 51 ) 
of plantdginem to pLintag’nem, whence 
plantain. For ^n-n see § 131 ; for il—ai 
''ce § 54, 2. 

Plantation, sf. a plantation ; from L. 
plantationcm. 
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PLANT?,, sf. a plant ; from L. planta. 

PLANTKR, vn. to plant; Ironi L. plantare. 
— Dcr. plant (verbal siibst.), phmtA^Q, 
planh'WT, pUvitow, phnfAVi], pl<in(^o\\, pUmt- 
oir, (\i'planter, Udn'splanter^ rcplanter, im- 
plnnter. 

PLANl UREUX, fertile; dcriv. in -evx 
(§ 229) troin O Er. plentnr, whu h repre- 
sents a fietitious Lat. plenitura, dtr. Ironi 
plenus, by regular contr. (see § 52) of 
plenitiira to plenTura. 'I'lie tine fonn 
would be plenturenx. For QH — an sec 
andoinllp. 

PLAQUE, sm. a plate (of metaU ; of Gcim. 
origin, f lein. /'A;r Scoitisli plnck (§ 27). 
— Der. plij'jiie:, plaqiui, /^oyi/elte, pUvpimv, 
plac.\\<(\ y'/ocaid. 

Plastique. adj. plastic; from Gr. vKaaTi- 
icos from Tr\d<jafiv. 

t Plastron, sm. a breastplate; from It. 
piastrofie (§ 25) — T)vr. pla^tronm'v. 

PLAT, adj. Hat ; of Germ, origin, Germ, plait 
(§ 27). — Der. plat (sin.), platvv, Aplafn, 
y'/n/itude, /'/n/-!)ord, plafe-Ujinn:^ plate- 
bande, //nfond (for plat-fond). 

Platano, sm. a plane tree: from L. pla- 
tan us. Its doublet IS plane, q. v. — Der. 
/ 7 a/a;nstc. 

PLATEAU, sm. a plat(an, tiay ; formeily 
platcl. For -el^-eau see § 282. Platel is 
der, from plat, q. v. 

PLAd'lNE, sf. a plate. See plat, 

fPlatine, sf, (Met.) platma; from Sp. 
platino (§ 26), 

PLATRE, sm plaster; formerly /'Ais/re, from 
L. plastriim fomul in Low Lat, do(u- 
ments Pla.struiu is the same word as 
einplastruin, diojiping the eiii. Foj loss 
of s sec § 14S, --Dei. pldfr.iS, pliitrvs, 
re//dO-er, pldlrilac, pldtvA^^c, plaln^ox, 
fP'ifner. 

Plausible, adj. plausible; from L. plausi- 
bills. 

Pldbe, sf the pectple. common folk : from 
L. plcbem. — Der, / 7 ( />dien i fiom plcbeia- 
niis*, extended form of plebeiiis). 

Plebiscite, a plebiscite, popular vote; 
Iroin 1.. plebiscitum. 

Pleiades, f. pi. the Pleiades (the constel- 
lation); from Gr. TrAfob^fS (§ 2l): hence 
tlie word f'letade is used tor a meeting of 
seven pel sons. 

Pl.EIGE, sf a pledge. Origin unknown.— 
Der. pleis'ox. 

PLKIN, adj. full ; from L. plenus. For e = 
et before n see § 6 1 . 

PLENIER, at//. plenary; from L. plenarius*, 


der. from plenus. For -arius = -tVr sec 
^ iqS. 

Plenipotentiaire, adj. plenipotentiary ; 
Irom L. plenus and potentia. 

Plenitude, sf. plenitude; from L. pleni- 
tndinem, der. from plenus. 

Plbonasme, stn. a pleonasm ; from Gr. 
irkcovaafius. 

Plethore, sj. a plethora, superabundance; 
from Gr. TrXrjOc'jpr) — Dcr. plfi(hor\(\uc. 

PLEURER, va. to inonm, weep (for); from 
L. plorare. For 6 — eu see § fg. — Der. 
pleur (verbal subst.), pleurAxd, pleurtux, 
pleurwu her, /)/em'nidieur, 

Pleuresie, sf. (Med) pleurisy; from Gr. 
vXtvfnTis, i.e. voaos. 

PLEUl'RE. sin. a coward. Origin unknown. 

PLEUVOIR, vn. to ram ; from L pluere. 
hor u — 1’« see § 90; ior ere = o/r see 
accrnire; for displacement of the Lat. 
ac(cnt (pluere for pliiere) see Hist. 
Gram p. igg Pleuoir bt conus plenvoir 
by regularly intercalating .111 cuplionic v, 
see corvee. Thus also the Lat. haa pluvia, 
not pi 111 a. 

Pldvre, sf. (Anat.) pleura ; from Gr. ttX(v~ 
pov. For u = 1/ see janvier. 

PLIE, sf. (Ichth.) ,i plaice; foimerly plaie, 
corrii)>tioii of O. Fr. phns. Pla/s is tiom 
L. plates.sa, found m Ausonms Platessa, 
losing Its medial t (see § I17), becomes 
plats. For e =i see § 59. Pile is a doublet 
()l plate, 

PLIFR, va. to bend ; from L. plicaro. For 
loss ol medial c see § 1 29. Its doublet 
is ployer, q. v — Dcr. pit (veibal sub"!), 
/'//cur, ///able, ///aiil, plion, pliApp, xrpher, 
i\('pher. 

j Plinthe, sf a plinth; from L. plinthus, 
found m Vitruvius. 

PLISSKR, vn. to plait ; from L plictiare 
der. from plicare borct-^^ see § 129, 
lor tia = sAf see ai^encer. — Dcr. /hsuiie, 
///ssement. 

PLGC, sjH. (Naut.) sheatbing-hair. Origin 
unknown. 

PLUMB, sm. lead ; from L. phimbiim. 
For u = o see § 9!^ — Dcr. phanhex, phjtnh- 
age, plonihier, plotnlewe, p’lotnbtox. Aplovih. 

Plombagine, /. (Mm.) plumbago; Irom 
L. plumbagi nem. 

PLUNGER, va. to plunge, immerse; from 
L. plunibicare der. irom plumbum ; 
plumbicaro meaning properly to f.dl like 
lead. Plumbicare. rt giil.irlv contrd. (see 
^ 52) to plumb’care, becomes //o//gcr. 
For bc = c see Hist. Giam p. 81 ; tor c -g" 
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see § 129; for u = o sec § 98. — Der. 
plonffeon, plongeur, Tcplon^er. 

PLOYKR, va, to bcMid, bow ; from L. plicare. 
For loss of mcdi.il c see § 129; for i^-oi 
= oy see § 68. Its doublet is plier, q.v. 
— Der. di^ployer, rtployer. 

PLUCHE, contr. of peluche, q v. 

PLUIE, s/. rain ; from L. pluvia. For loss 
of medial v sec § 1 41. 

PLUME, sf. a fe.ather; from L. pluma.— 
Der. phnner, plurn.\ge, ph/meAu, plumcl, 
/'///w.isscr, />///massicr, /'///masseaii, phnn- 
asserie, plumeux, lemplumcv, plumtUs (of 
winch plumitif is the corrupted form). 

I’LUPART, if. the most part. See plus and 
part. 

Plurality, sf. plurality; from L. plnrali- 
tatem. 

PLL'RIEL, adj. sm. pliir.il ; formerly plurel, 
from L. pluralia. For a — e sec § 54; 
then for € = te see § 56. 

PLUS, adv. (comp, and super!.) more, most ; 
from L. plus. 

PLUSlKURS, adj. pi. several ; from L. plu 
riores*, der. from plures. For r = s sie 
§ 154 ; for o = €u see § 79. 

PLUTCT, ar/v. rather ; formerly See 
phi's and lot. 

Pluvial, adj. pluvial; fiom L. pluvialis. 

PLUVIER, sm. a plover; from L. pluvia, as 
the bird only reaches France in the r.imy 
season. 

PLUVIEUX, adj. rainy ; from L. pluviosus. 
For -osus = -c//jf see § 198, 

Pluvi6se, sm. I’luviose (5th month in the 
Republican C.ilendar, 20 J.m. to 18 or 1 9 
Feb.); from L. pluviosus. 

Pneumatique, adj. pneumatic; from Gr. 

TTVeVjXaTLKOS. 

Pneumonie, sf. (Med.) pneumonia; from 
Gr, wfUfMoria. — Der. pneumomqwe. 

tPnyx, sm. the Pnyx; the Gr. ttvv^, 

POCIiE, sf. a poke, pocket; of Germ, origin, 
A.S. pocca (§ 20), For cc — ch see ocheter. 
— Der, tmpochtv, pochci, pochadet pochette, 
pnchtXex. 

fPodagre, sf the gout; introduced in 
16th cent, from L. podagra. Its doublet 
is pouacre, q.v, 

i'Podestat, sm. a podesta ; from It. 

podesia (§ 25). 

I’OELR, sm. a canopy, pall ; from L. pe- 
talum *, lit. tile golden plate which covered 
the Pope’s head, whence it comes to mean 
the veil held over the heads of a bride and 
bridegroom at their marriage, during the 
nuptial beuedictiou in Roman Catholic 


churches. The sense of a dais is later. 
Petalum, losing medial t (see § 117), 
becomes pocle. For e = of = otf see §§ 62, 
6; ; for a = f see § 54. 

POELE, .sm. a stove; formerly poede, origi- 
nally poisle, from L. pen.sil0, sigiii tying 
properly ‘suspended.' In Pliny we Hud 
‘balneae pensilos,’ for bath-rooms built 
on vaults, and wanned from below, hence 
pensile came to mean a stove. Pensile, 
contrd. regularly (see § 51) to pons'le. 
has ns — N, see § 1 63 ; wdience pede, whence 
poisle. For e-o/ see § 62. roide, also 
written poesle, becomes poele by loss of s, 
sec § 148. — Der. />oc/ier. 

POflLE, sf. a frying-pan; formerly paclle 
and paele, It. padella, from L. patella. 
Patella, dropping regularly its medial t 
(see § 117), becomes O, Fr. paele, wlieiice 
poide. For n - 0 sec taon and § 54, imte 2. 
Po(de is a doublet ot pi tale, q.v. — Der. 
poelon. 

Poemo, sm. a poem ; from L. poem a. 

Po6sie, sf, poetry; fiom L. poesis. 

Poete, sm. a poet ; from L. poeta. — Der, 
/>o//crcan, porfvsse, /user, 

Po^tique, adj. poetic; from I,, poetiens. 

POIDS, sm.a weight; formerly /'oA, Iroin L. 
pensum by ns - s, sec § 163; whune 
pesum, whence For e sec § 62. 
Ill tin. 16th cent, the l.atiiiists, who deiived 
the word from pondus, added a d to pois, 
in order to assiuiilati it more closely to its 
supposed original. Poids is a doublet of 
pensum, q v. 

POlGNAN'l', adj. poignant, keen. See pnindre. 

POIGNARD, sm. a d.igger, poniaid. See 
poing. The metathesis of iIjc Utters gn, 
first from gn to ng, as in pugnus to poing, 
and thence bark irwin ng to gn m poing- 
Hard, poignard, is interesting. See Hist, 
(jram p. 77 — Dei poignardex. 

POIGNEE, sf, a handful. S<'e poing, 

POIGNET, sm a wii'^t. See poing. 

POIL, sm. hair (not of the bead, but ot 
the beard, coat of animals, etc.) ; from L. 
pilus. For 1 = 0/ see § 68. — Der. poihi. 

POlNfON, sm an awl; fiom L. punc- 
tionem, properly the act of piercing, then 
an instrument for piercing. Foru = o/ (^before 
net) see § 100; for ct--:/ = e see §§ 123, 
129. Poinrtm is a doublet of ponction — 
Der. poituj.onaex . 

POINCON, a puncheon. Origin unknown. 

POINDRE, va. to sting, prick; to appear, 
dawn ; from L. pungere. For -iingore 
^•oindre see oindre.— Der. poign^int, points 
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(from L.puncta, strong partic. subst.: for 
u = of see § 100; for ct — / see § 129). 

rOlNG, sm. the fiat; from L. pugnus. For 
gn - ng see 6 tang and pnignard ; for u = oi 
see § 100. — Der. potgn^G, poigrml, ein- 
poignev. 

POINT, svi. a point; front L. punctum. 
Fot u = otsee § 100; forct = /see 129. 
— Der./)om/cr, ap/joiw/er (whence appoint, 
verbal subst.), dosapi/oiw/cr. 

POINTE, a point, sharp end. poindre. 
— Her. 

POINTER, vn. to point. See point. Its 
doublet is ponctuer, q. v. — Der. poinfA^ 
pnintemcut, poinftur. 

i' Poin tiller, vn. to cavil, dot, stipple; 
troni pmnttlle, introd. in l6th (ent. from 
li. pnntiglio (§ 25). — point dl(i (partic. 
■'ubst ), poifitdlcux, pointilknc. 

POINTU, oi//. pointed. pointe. 

POINTURE, s/. a point ; from L. punctura. 
For -unct =-oinf, <yce point. 

I’OIRE, s/. a pear ; from L. pirum. For 
i = 01 see hoire and § 68. — Dci.^orner, /jo/re. 

POIREAU, see purreau. 

POIREE, v/. (Bot.) the white beet; from 
L. porrus ; then a kind of soup made 
with leeks and other vegetables. The 
change of o in position bdorc rr to 0/ is 
irregular. 

POIS, s;n a pea: from L. pisum. For i = o/ 
<>ce hoirc and § 6S 

POISON, s;/!. poison; from L. potionom 
(used for a poi''0ne(l drink by Ciecio) For 
o-~oi see § 84; for -tionem «= -sow sec 
§ 232. Poison IS a doublet of potion, (pv. 
— Der. cm/)o/so;mer, em/>o;NO/nuur. 

POISSARD, adj. low, vulgar. See poix. 

POISSER, va. to pitch. Sec poix. 

POISSON, sw;. a fnli , in i Hth cent. /C'-c/ow ; 
It, ppscione, fiom L. piscionem*, der. from 
pificis. For i-oi see boire and § 68; 
lor -scionem = -s';o7t sec § 232. — Der./ors- 
so/mier, />o/,ss07meric, pots'ionncux, poi^son- 
naille, em/>o/ssowncr. 

POrPRAIE, sm. the chest, breast (of horses'), 
a breastphite (of harness); fioin L. pecto- 
raculum +, der. from pcctorale. Pec- 
tordculum, contrd. regularly (see § 52) 
to pectTaculum, becomes poifrail. For 
-aculuin — -ai 7 see § 255 I 6ct= 01/ see 
^ 65. 

POITRINE, sf. the breast, cliest ; from a 
supposed L. peotorina *, der. of pectus, 
pectoris, by regular contr. (see § 52) to 
pect’rina, whence /)o//nVie. For eot = oi 7 
see § 65. — Der. poitrindiia. 


POIVRE, sm. pepper. Prov. pehre, from L. 
piperem, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
piperem to pip’rom, whence poivre. For 
i--o/ see boire; for p — v (through b) see 
§ HI. — Der. /lo/nrade (from Vxov.pevrada : 
its doublets are puree, poivr4e, c^.y.), poivrex, 
poivrirx, poivnhxc, 

POIX, s/ pitch; from L. picem. For i = o/ 
sec § 68 ; for c = s = AT see § I 29. — Der. /ws- 
ser, /lo/ssard, einpoksi^x, empois, em/)es.r. 
Pole, sm. the pole; from L. polus. — Der. 

pol.ure, /)o/arit(', poLixiscx, /Warisation. 
Pol^mique, adj. polemical ; from Gr. ttoA- 

(fJLlKOS. 

Police, sf. police; from L. politia (jiolitical 
organis.ation, government). For -cia = -ce 
see agencer and § 244. — Der. poheex. 
i* Pol ice, sf a policy (of assurance, etc.); 

from It. polizza (§ 25). 
•iPolichinelle, sm. Punch ; introd. from 
It. polecenella (Neapol. form of pulcinella) 
(§ 2.S). 

POLIR, va. to polish ; from L. polire. — Der. 
/■o/micnt, poli, polisseMx, polissou, poltssiwe, 
dvpolir, Xi-polir. 

POLISSON, S7n. a blackguard. Origin un- 
known, — Der. /'o/hsm;nicr, puli\sonncx\it. 
tPolitesse, /. politeness; from \\. polit- 
ezza (§ 25). 

Politique, adj. political; from L. politi- 
cus. — Der. politique, politiqucr, indolit- 
ique. 

t Pollen, sm. pollen ; the L. pollen. 
fPoltron, sm. a coward, poltroon; from 
\\. poltrone (§ 25). — Der. /)o//ronntric, 
Polyadelphie, sf. (Hot.) polyaddphia ; 

from Gr. noAvs and ti 5 eX(/)ds. 

Polyddre, sm. (Gcom.) a polyhedron; from 
Gr. TroXue^pos. 

Polygamie, f. polygamy ; from Gr. ttoXu- 
yagia. — Der. polygame. 

Polyglotte, ad/, polyglot, in many lan- 
guages; sf. a polyglot (Bible, etc.); sm. 
a polyglot (of a man wlio knows many 
ton<gucs) ; from Gr. iroAvyAooTTos. 
Polygene, ndj. polygonal; sm. (Gcom.) a 
polygon ; from Gr. iroAvycovos. 
Polygraplie, sm. a polygraph; from Gr. 

noAvypdpos. — Dor. polygraphs. 
Polynome, ^m. (Algeb.) a polynorne; from 
Gr. TxoXvs and vogr], a word formed alter 
the fashion of binome. 

Polype, sm. (Med.) a polypus ; from L. 
polypus. Its doublet is poulpe, q. v.— 
Der. polvpwx, polypswx. 

' Polyp6tale, adj. (Bot.) polypetalous ; from 
j Gr. TToXus and rxiraKov, 
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Polysyllabe, (n^j. 

troKvavKkafios. 

Polytechniqiie, odj.^ polytechnic; from 
Gr. TToXvs and T(\vifcos. 

Polyth6isme, poh theism; from Gr. 
nokiis and <^<ds.~Der. /Wy/A/iste. 

fPommade, / pomatum; trom It. /o- 
mata (§ 25). Its doublet is f'onwut . — 
Der. pnmmiukr. 

POMMB. ^f. an apple: from L. pomum. 
For duplication ot m cp. vomme tiom 
sa'^nia, sauma; hojiiine from liomineTn. 
comvie from quomodo. For restriction dI 
meaning see § 12. — n<.r. pomtnw, privime- 
ler, pomwelle, /'0?;/?«eau, />ow?/iette,/>om;«cr. 

POMMIKR, an apple-tree. See poinme. 
— Der, po}nf?ier.i\Q. 

Pompe, pomp; from L. pom pa. — Der 
pii})ipQ\iK,pornpn\\ [\\ li'ch up to the end of the 
iSth cent, sigmlied any toilette ornament). 

POMPE, s/. a pump. Oiigln unknown. -~ 
Der, pompier, pamper. 

POMPON, sm. a trifling ornament. See 
pompe. — Der. pomponwer, 

PONCE, sm. pumice. It. pumice, from L 
pumicem, by legular contr. § 51) ot 
pumicein to puin’cem, whence potice 
For u = o see § qS . for see § l(tO. 

— Der. poncer, ponc]$. /w/cif. 

PONCEAD, a culvert, little bridge ; from 
L. poiilicelliis * (dim of pontemE by 
regular contr. (sec § 52) of pontic6llum 
to pont’cellum, whence poncel. For tc 
= c ste § I OS; for -el — 'eau see § 282. 

PONCEAU, NW. the wil<l red corn poppy; 
adj. poppy-coloured; from an imagined 
L. punicellus (from punicous'), by 
regular conti. (see § 52) of pumcdllus 
to pun’cellus, whence poncel (tor u = o 
see § 98) ; thence ponceau by -cl ^ '€uu (see 
5 ? 160). 

fPoncire, sm. a great lemon; from Sp 
ponetdre (§ 26). 

Ponction, .'/. a puncture ; fiom L. punc- 
tioiicm. 

Ponctuel, adj. punctual; fiom L. piinc- 
tualis % animagined deriv tiom punctum, 
properly one who does his duty at the 
point of time. — Der. p^onctualwe. 

Ponctuer, va. to punctuate ; from L. piinc- 
tuare *. Its doublet \s pointer, q.v. — Der. 
/>o;ic/' 7 <atIoTi. 

Ponderation, s/ a poising, balancing ; from 
L. ponderationein. 

Ponderer, ra. to poise, balance; from L. 
p 0 n d e r a r e.— Der. pondcruUt. 

PONDRE, va. to lay eggs; from L. ponere. 


‘ Ponere ova ' is found in Pliny. For the 
restriction in meaning see § 12. P6n6re 
contrd. regularly (see § 51) to pon’ro' 
becomes pondre\ for \vc -~=ndr see ahsoudte 
and Hist. Giam. p. 72.— Der ponte (strom^ 
partic. subst , see al»onte), /wn/euse. 

I\)NT, sm. a bridge; from L. pontem.— 
Der. ponte, ponteX. 

fPontO, sm. a punter (gambling term); 
from Sp. puntn (§ 26). 

PONTE sj. a laying (eggs). See pondre. 

Pontife, Nm a pout 1 ft ; from I. pontifex. 

Pontifical, adj. pontifical; from L. ponti- 
fical is. 

Pontificat. ‘•vt. a pontificate; fiom L. 
pontificatus. 

PONT-I.EV'IS, sm. a draw-bridge. See pout 
and Icits. 

PONTt)N, sm. a pontoon; from E. ponto- 
nem * — Der. pontonwlex . ponlmnyc. 

PontUSeaU, sm. a bridge (teelinic.il woid 
m paper-making for the metal wire with 
which pa[»er is Imemaikedl; clearly con- 
nected with L pontem, perhaps through 
a dim. pontecollum It uiui in 15th- 
centurv documents; this word, however, 
is the It ponticello 25). 

Popeline, <>/ poplm (a kind of stuff): the 
word has aiiotln r toriii, piipehne, wliuh 
is said (con)( cturally ) to he ot hist. oMgin 
(§ 33), because this tab.ic w.is made .it 
Avignon. 

t Populace, sf the popnlare; fr( m It. 
popiJazc.0 23) — Dt.r jopulatar. 

Populairo, ad} popn'ar; from I>. popu- 
lar is. — Der. wnpopuUure, popiil,ir\<er. 

Popularit6, s/. popularity ; from L. popu- 
lar it. item. 

Populariser, va. to popul.irisc; from /o- 

piditire, (| V. 

Population, sf. population; from L. po- 
pul at lone 111. 

Populeux adj. populous; from L. popu- 
losus. For -O.SU.S '^ec § 19S. 

1 T)RC, sm a pig; from L. porous. 

tPorcelaine, sf. porcelain; fiom It. 
parcel Inna (§ 25). 

PGRC-EPIC, sw. a porcupine ; formerly pore- 
e^pic, eompd oi pore (q.v.) and e^pic, whn li 
is from L. spicus (we find L. spicatus 
nieming prickly in Mnuiciiis Felix), for 
spicus = see esjerer and § 147; for 
loss ot see § 147. 

PORCH K, sm. a porch; from L. portions, 
properly a portico, then a church-poieh ni 
Merov. documents: ‘ Sed Leudastes . . , in- 
fra sanctum porticura depiehensus cst' 
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(Gregory of Tours, 5, 4^). Porticiis is 
regularly conlrd. (see § 51) to port’cas, 
whence porche. For tc = c see § if)8; 
then for -icus ---^-chr sec § 247. Po) che is 
.1 doublet ot portiqtie, (]. v. 

PORCllKR, sm a swiiie-lurd ; from L por- 
carius. For -carius ^ -c/itr see § jijS. 

Pore, sm. a pore; Iroiii L, porus.- Dcr. 
porenx, pjrosite 

Porphyro, sm. (Mm.') porphyry; from L. 
por’phyriles.— ]3( r. pf>rphyn^i.x. 

roRRFAU, sui. a Kek. 0 Fh. parrel^ from 
L. porrellus *, dun. of porrus. F'or 
-el — 'cnu see § 2S2. Another torm oi por^ 
reau is puirtau, q. v. 

POR I', s;;/. a liatbour ; from L portU8. 

PORT, srn. postage (of letters), tariiage. Sec 
porter. 

PORTAIL, srn. a portal ; from L. portacu- 
lum*, from porta. For -aculum -ail 
see § 255. 

Portatif, adj. portable; from L. portati- 
vus'^, from portatum, sn})iue of porta re. 

PORTFh </ a gate, door; from L. porta. — 
— Der. /or/iete. 

POKTFiFAlX, s;//. a porter. See porter and 

f(UX. 

POR'rFiFF'.UILLF), swr. a portfolio Sec porter \ 
and feuille. \ 

PORTFiR, va, to cany; from L. portare — | 
Der. port (verbal subst.), portre ({ratlic. | 
subst ), portAg ^ , /lor/able, /'o;7eur (whose ! 
doublet is porteux). 

POR'l'lFiR, sm. a doorqiortcr ; from L por- 
tarius. For -anus — -/^r see § 19S. — 
Der. port doe. 

POR'l'lFl^Fh </. a euriain (propi rly, a curtain 
placed before a d'or), >ice porte. 

Portion, s/l a portion ; from L. portionem. 

Portioncule. a small porlioii ; from L. 
portiuncula. 

Portique, sm. a portico; from L. porti- 
cos. Its doublet is porche, i\.v. 

PORTRAIRK, ivr. to pourtray, depict; from 
L. protraliere, to draw, m medieval Lat. 
documents, as in ‘Propter quasd.im picturas 
devotas de passiouc Salvatons m illam 
tabulam protracta.s/ from a document 
of the 1 2th cent. Prolrahere becomes 
protraire*. For trahero traire see 
iraire. Protraire becomes portratre by 
metathesis of r, sec Hrst. Gram. p. 77. — 
Der. portrait (partic. subst.). 

PORTRAIT, ^m. a portrait. Sec portraire. 
—Dcr. portraitwTC, portraiti<ste. 

f Portulan. sm. a list of ports; from It. 
port old no (§ 25 ). 


POSF,, sf, posture ; verbal subst. of poser, 
q. V Its doublet is pau^e, ep v. 

PO.SF.R, va. to place. Prov. pausar, fiom 
L. pausare, from pausus, a partic. of 
poner© Pausare becomes poser bv au 
— o, see § 106. — Der. po-e (verbal subst.), 
/oseur, pO'^A^e, pose, A[yposer, composer, ele- 
pO'-er, i^wpo er, 'wwposer, inter/)oser, jiixta- 
poser, o\>po^er, pre/oser, pro/^ostr, xeposer, 
super/)o<,(T, supy^ostr, traris/'over. 

Positif adj. prjsitive; from L. positivus. 

Position, sf. position; irom L. positio- 
n e ni . 

POSShDFlR, va. to possess; from L. possi- 
dere 'Fite O. Fr. toiiii w.is posstnir, which 
was supplanted first by a torm po'^sider, 
stippoecd to be iie irer the Latin, tin n 
po^si'der, as if fiom L. possidero by shift 
of the aeceiit, see Flist. Giam. p. 130. For 
i e see ^ 70. 

Posscssenr sm.a possessor; from L. pos- 
scssoi cm. 

Posscssif. adj. possessive; from L. pos- 
sess) viis. 

Possession, </ possession; from L. pos- 
sessionem. 

Possessoire, adj. (Legal) possessory ; from 
L. ]>()ssessorius *. 

Possibility '/• possibility; from L. pos- 
s 1 b 1 1 1 1 a I c in . 

Possible, adj. possible; from L. possi- 

bi 1 IS. 

Postdator, va, to afterdate ; compd. of 
L. post and da ter (q v.). 

PO.STFi, sf a post, properly relays of horses, 
a station where hor-cs are kept ; from L. 
po.sita*, proptrly ‘put in a drqidt.* lor 
restriction of mcaunig see § 12 Posita 
becomes poste by regular lo5,s ol the penult, 
atonic vowel 1, see ^ 5 I, — Der /)o7al. 

fPoste, sm. a post, guardhouse, berth; 
mtrod ill l6lh cent. Irom \i, posto (§ 25). 
— Der. postex. 

Poster, va. to place. Sec po^te. — Der. 
.{poster. 

Posterieur, adj. posterior ; from L. poslc- 
norem.—Der. po-trrion\r 

Posterity, sf. posterity; from L. posteri- 
tatcin. 

Postface, sf. an address to a reader at the 
end of a book, .mswering to preface] a 
word imide* up of L. post and of the root 
face (cp. preface). 

Posthume, adj. posthumous ; from L. 

j i)ovthumus. 

f Postiche, adj. artificial, false (of teeth, 

1 etc.), from W. posticcio (§ ^5). 
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t Postilion, m. a postillion; introd. in 
ir)th ciiit. from. It. f o^n^Houe (§ 25). 

fPost-Scriptum, ^m. a postscript; the 
1/. postscriptuni. 

Postulation, s/ a postul.ition ; a term of 
jurisprudence and of ecclesi.istical law, 
from L. jiostul.itioncm. 

Postuler, va. to postul.ite; from L. postii- 
lare — Der. po^tnlxwX, 

POSTURK, /. a posture; fiom L. positura, 
hy legular coiilr. (see § 52) of positura, 
to pos’tiira. 

POT, sm. a pot ; from L. potus*, found in 
6th cent, in Fortiin.itus, Vita S. Radt inmd, 

‘ Missoriiirn, coclilcaria, cultellos^ c.in* 
lias, potum et calites.' 'I’lie word is not 
originally O. Ginn. ; but probably of Celtic 
origin: Kymry, fnt (§ ly). — l 3 er. /'o/ur, 
/'o/age, /'O/t e, /;o 60 ie, em/'o/er. 

Potable, ndj. potable; from L. polabilis. 
I'or -ilis see § 250. 

POTACiK, soup. Sec/>o/.— Dcr /o'nger, 

p'ita^hxQ. 

tPotasse, af, (Cbem.') potash; from 
(icrm pottakche (§ 27), pot-aslus — Der. 
pdtassmm. 

PO'FE, adj. swelled, stiif, of tiie hind only. 
Origin unkiiowii — Uer /o/tle. 

POd'KAU, n/z a post; formn Iv ori- 
gin.illy /' osA 7 , from L, postollins*, dim of 
postern. Posfel becomes p't^leau (tor 
-ellus *f/ = “Cn?/ sic § 2S2). whence 
putciui by loss of s ('.ce § 14!^). — b^ei. 
(from O. Fr. _/oa 7 ) /o^c/it 
POTKLbd (idj. plump. See po/e. 

POTENCE, a gibbet, ]iroperly a crutch, m 
which sense it comes from L. potent i.i 
(in Late L, a sup[>ort). ‘Per six annos 
non poterat ire sine duabus potentiis,’ 
says a medieval Lat. document, bor -cia 
-■-ce sec agencer and § 244. 

Potentat. i>m. a potentate; from Low L. 
potentatus*, iiieaniiig sovereignty, from 
L. potentem. In tlie 14th cent, it signi- 
fied soveicignty, in the l6ih, a sovereign. 

Potentiel, adj. potential; from L. poten- 
tialis. 

POTP'RIE, sf. pottery. See potter. 

PO TERNE, s/. a postern; formerly 

originally posterle, from L. posterula*, a 
private passage in Ammianus M.ucellmns, 
a secret opening in medieval Lat. ; e g. 
‘ Quantalibet urbs sublimitate murorum et 
clausarum portarum firmitate niun atur, 
posterulao unins, quarnvis parvissimac, 
proditione vastabitur ’ (Cassian, lib. 5 ; De 
Institutionc Coenob. cap. 11), Post6rula, 


contrd. regularly (see § 51) to poster’la 
becomes O. Fr, posterle, whence po^terne 
For /-=« see § 1 5 7. For loss of s 

§ 14^- 

POTIKR, sm. a potter. See pot . — Dd. 
/me. 

PO'flN, sm. pinchbirk. Origin unknown. 
Littre mikes it a deriv. pot (q v.), became 
so-callid copper pots arc usually made ot 
this mixed rnet.il. 

Potion, >«/. a potion; from L. potioncm 
Its doublet is poi'^on. q v. 

POTIRON, sm. a pumpkin. Origin unknown. 

POL, sm. a louse; formerly /’oz/z/, origMiially 
pt'ouil, Prov. pczolh. It, pidocchin. from L. 
peduciilus, secoiid.iry form of pediculus. 
Peduerdus, ngnlnlv contrd, (see § 51^ 
to peduc’lus. becomes pi'ouil. For -uclus 
~ -ouil see § 25S; foi loss of meiii.il d si.e 
§ 120. Pi’oiiil is contrd, later (.see § 52) 
to pot/il, wiieiice p'>ii : cp, O. Fi ti'inis 
verrotitl and genoittl reduced to i- rrou and 
genou. — Der. (fiom O Fi. y'oj///!ene, 
/joz/zVIer, poKtlWs, 

POUAf'RE, sf gout ; an O Fr. word, origi- 
nally an adj. ; also wiitteii poare^ from L. 
podagrum. For lo^s of medial d see 
§ 120; for 6 -f)U see § 76. Pouacre is a 
doublet of podogre, q. v 

POUGF, szzz a tlimiib ; formerly pnJee, It. 
pollice. from L. pollioom, by regul.ir 
contr. (see § 51) of pullicem to polF- 
cem, whence O. br. poke, whence pnuce. 
For ol — ou see § 157. — Der. pouctllcs., 
/v>j/rier. 

fPoii de soie, sm. padinsoy; from 
Kiigl padniMjy (§ 28), a silk made at 
Padua. 

t Poudin gue, sm. a pudding ; from Engl. 
pudding (§ 28). 

POUDRE, s/ powder; formerly poldre, ori- 
ginally puldre, from L. pulvorem, by 
regular contr. (see § 51) of piilvdrem, 
to pulv’rom, whence puPrem, the v 
being semi-vocal, and so dis.ipjiearmg 
(§ 141). Pal’rcm becomes O. Fr. piddrei 
for \T~ldr sec ahsoudre and Hot. Giam. 
p. 73 * Puldre becomes poldre (for r/=o 
see § 97), then po<idre (for ol^-ou see 
§ 157) — />nzo/nere, poudraux, pou- 
drvT, poudrkr. s^xiupoiidreT, 

POUF, sm. a puff; an onomatopoetic w'ord. 
See § 34, — Uer. pottfi'er. 

POUILLER, va, to abuse. See poti. — Per. 

potdllc, whose doublet is polyptii^ue, q. v. 
POUILLES, sf. pi. abuse. See 

j POUILLEUX, adj. lousy, Prov. pezolhos^ 
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It. ptdocchwsn, from L. peduciilosu.s =1^, 
dur. Iroin pediiculus ; stc /o?/. Peducu- 
16siis, U'giil.iily contrd. (see § 52) to 
poduc’losus, Ik'Coitics 0. Kr. pt ouilleux 
For loss of medial d see § 120; for ucl^ 
ontl see § I for -o«us = -e7/;c •'CC § 19S; 
for the later coiitr, of pMouillcux to poud- 
leux, sec pr>u. 

rOlJLAIld.FR, sm. a poultry house; from 
pouladle, whicli from paule, q v. 

POULAIN, s;u. a colt ; from L. pull anus *, 
found m medieval Lat, tlocumeuts; e. g. 

‘ Ixpeiisae pio ciistodia pullanorum dom 
ini regis,* in a R^ph-ceiit account. Pul 
lanus is der. from pullus iso used m 
Viirpl). Pullauus becorm s />o;//u/;t by u 
~o/r, see § 97 ; by -anus-^-ao<, sec § 194. 
— Der pQulitn'r, pnidmW'xt, 

rOlJLAlNK, v/ the llgiirc-head ofa ship. origin- 
ally used ol slippcis made with long pointed 
toes, ^oidurs ala poulaine ; Low L. pou- 
lainia*; ‘rostia calecomm,’ savs Du Cange, 
It IS aho spelt polayna-^. This woid, 
whuh IS not Latin, and does not a[)pear till 
the 14th cent , siiin ly im ans ‘ Polish,’ these 
poniteii shoes luing m.ide of Polish leatlier. 
the word was afterwards need for the pointed 
beak or lignrediead of a ship (§ 13). 

rOCl.F, s/. ,1 hen; from I., pulla*, in S 
Augustine : ‘Apudnos pullao apjiellantnr 
gallinae cujushbet aetatis ’ Foru-07/see 
§ 97 — Der. p()}d'M(lt, /07//et, /o/r/ette. 
Aoj/Zailie, poid.nWcT. 

PCULIt'liK, s/ a colt; fiom a root poul-, 
whu'h is from L. pullus. 

P0ULIK,s/‘.a pulley; 0 Fr./’or/Zam; prob from 
I>. L. pullauus* Foi ;//-07r see § 157 

POULIOT, '•m. (Lot') penny-royal, mint; 
dim of a root pradie. It. pfdei^ipto, ansWi r- 
ing to L. pulcgiuiii. Pulegiuru becomes 
pmdie: for loss of g see § 131 ; lor u = ou 
see § 97; for e — I see § 59. 

POLLPF, sm. a poulp, polyjms; from L 
polypus, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
polypus to pol’pus, vvhenec poidpe. For 
o~ou sec § 86. Povlpe is a doublet of 
polype, q. v. 

POULs, sm. pulse; from L. pulsus (found 
in Pliny). For \x.-on see § 97. Notice 
the less usu.rl persistence of the final 1 
(§ 1 .^^)- 

POIJMON, sm. a lung ; formerly polmon, 
originally puhnon, in the Chanson dc Ro- 
laiKi; from L. pulmonem (for u=^o see 
§ 97), whence pnlmofi, which becomes 
pouvion by softening ol to ou, see § 1 5 7. — 
Der. s’e/ozvmo/mer. 
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POUPE, v/. stern (of a ship) ; from L. pup- 
pis. Foi u — 0// see § 90. 

PCLIPEK, sf. a doll, puppet; from L. pupa- 
ta*^, dir, from pupa (found in Varro). For 
u -o/r see § 90; for see § 201. 

POUPON, POUPIN, POULARD, sm. a baby; 
dim. of root poup-, which is L. pupa. For 
u = 07/ see § 90, 

POUR, prep, for; formerly /or, in 9th cent. 
pro in the Stiaszburg O.iths; from L, pro 
by transposnig r (sec Hist. Gram. p. 78), 
whence pnr, vein nee pour lor o — on see 
§ 81. Pour (like L. pro, in progredi, 
pro}>ugnarc, procurrere, etc.) is used as 
a prefix III I'r. in pourchasser, pourparler, 
pourlvcher, pourpris, poursuivre, pourvoir, 
pourtour, etc., with the general sense of 
perfection, completion, thoroughness. This 
prefix represents sometimes the L. per, and 
sometimes the L. pro; and indicates a cer- 
tain conlusion between the two words. 

POURBOIRE, <vi. a gratuity, beer-moiicy. 
Sec pour .md hoire. 

POURCE QUE, co;/;. because ; see pour, ce, 
and (]ue. 

POURCEAU, sm. a pig; formerly pourcel, 
oiigmally /orre/, from L. porcellus. For 
o- on see § 86; for -cllus — = see 
§ 2S2. 

POURCHASSER, vn. to pursue eagerly; 
compd. of po 7 ir, which m form answers to 
L. pro {Sir pour), but in sense to L. per, 
and charier (q. v.). 

I’OURFENDRE, va. to cleave in twain; 
conipd pour and fendre (q. v.). — Der. /o//r- 
fttKlrm. 

POURPARI.ER, sm. a parley; the infinitive 
ol O. Fr. verb /m/r/ur/cr used substantively 
(compd of pour .md parhr, q v ). 

POUKPENSLR, va. to think a thing out; a 
compd. of pour and pen^er ((j. v.). 

POURPIER, sm. (Bot ) purslane ; originally 
(^in Pare) pourpicd, from a L. pulli- 
peclem*, lit. chicken’s foot, which is the 
common Fr. name of the plant. Pulli- 
p6d.em, contrd. (see § 52) to pulPpedem, 
becomes pnulpiid: for pedeiu see 

pied; for u-oz/ see § 97. Poulpied be- 
comes pour pied', for l~r see § 157* 

POURPOINT, sm. a doublet. Prov. /cr- 
poin^, Sp. perpunte ; it is a partic. subst. of 
O. Fr. pourpoindre. Pourpoindre is compd. 
of poindre fsee poindre) and pour, which is 
in form from L pro (see pour), and in 
sem^e from L. per. 

POUKPRE, v/ purple; 0. Fr. pnrpre. It. /or- 
pora, from L. purpura, by regular contr. 
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(see § 5O of purpura to piirp’ra, wlicncc 
0. Fr. porj'rc (loi u -o-ou see § (^7). — 
Dtr. pnurpro, ciu/’0/'.'//'rer 
rOlJRPRIS, sin. .Ill <.n('k>uue; a p.utic. subst. 
(see ah outt'), oi O. \'\. pnnrprpuibu' Pour- 
preiuhe (to t.ike in .1 tliii cun iiiterence) 
IS (Oinpd prtiuire V‘l- v ‘'‘"'I 

form to 'in I-. pro p >ur), in .M.Mne liom 
L. per Thi- F10vLi19.1l siys rightly ptr- 
prtndre. 

POL'RoUOI, adv. why. vSee pour ami 

(jnni 

FOl ]\\<Ul,vn. to rot; foinuilv p rnr, ori- 
fMii.iih y/ur/r, Sp. /’')(/;'/;•, 1 loin F putrero. 
l'’or u - 0 - o// sec § 97 I tr- i/r rr 
sec ^ if)8 — Dn. ymoTUiirc, /"u/rnss.igc , 
yo//rn , 

POURRISSAGE, swi a rotting. The cmling 
-i^sdge fiom an uicho.itivc vnb in -ir tol- 
lows the rule laui «lo\vn in § 225. note .j, 
aiul in § 2.^6, note I, See p'tunir. 
POURSUIFK. puisuit. piiur'^uivre. 
POURSUIVRE, VI. to pursue, tmnieilv por- 
suivre. or'ginally por^ivre, from Kite E. 
prosequero', tm prosoqui. We li.ive 
alreah.v shown that in It .ill E.it. dcpi ments 
have been n plated hv active veil-') Pro- 
Kequere, by consiMidi. Uion of u inti) v (mc 
yruu’or ), be- ona '.prose -ivero, vn In lu - pro 
severe, for qv = v 

Prosevero is not an nn.igoii.ir v loiin ; it 
is found in the I'orimil. Andtgiv (td M.i- 
biilon) ; ‘ Qni.i b.ibi o tjuid .ipiid .let.i pro- 
severe dcbiiin’ Pro, severe (onlrd. l 
§ 51) to prosov’re rues (), Er. pu^ivrp 
(found ill Villcli.iidoum). For i)ro - f'jf 
see pour \ tor aienite-l e t sec ^ ^9 

0 Fi. pordvre beioiiies priur^invre. Foi 
por— yo/u- sceyoi/r; i al>o by an iinuTi.il 

1 liangi 1)1 Comes ui. — Dei. poursuitc (strong 
p.iriie. siib't. ; see ahsoufr). 

POUR FAN r, UfT. iiev'L 1 tlicli ss ; forniLilv it 
sigmlied ‘for wliidi cause/ as m ibtli cent, 
jiourtant nion fib hit u tivtur retoume, inean- 
ing, ‘for wliK'h reasons be came b.itk ’ 
See for etymology pour and iant. 
POUR'FOUR, sju. a circuit, circumference. 
Sec pour and tour. 

POURVOl, S 771 . an application (in jurispru- 
dence). See pourvoir. 

POURVOIR, vn. to provide. Prov provezir, 
It pnwvidere, from L. providere for 
pro— yoirr see pour; for videre — dou* 
sec voir — . pourvoycm, pourvu, drpour- 
tm, poui voi. 

PODRVO YEIJR, svi, a purveyor. Sec pour- 
voir. — Der. pourvoiric. 


POLMvVU OjlE, couj. provided that; compd. 

ol poiDVu (SI e yo/oTO/r'l and r/ue (q v.). 
POlhsSE. y. (R t.) ,i spioiit Sf( pousu'r. 

POlI.-sSE, s/. .tsihina, bioken-windedness (of 
lior'-es), Sie (ous'.pr — Di 1. pous^d 

POUS.'sf., •' 7 ' dust (111 coinnu rci.il ianguu^-V 
loiniLilv yo/( e. Piov. yo/s, liom E. pulvis 
by regul.u contr. (mc § 50) of pulvi.s to 
pulv’s, vvbeiui- pul’s. 'I'his is .nioilicr 
ixanq'le of the suiviv.il ol the snhiiatiVL 
c.is< . I'or vs - ,s see ills!. Glam. p. Si 
Puls’* beioimsd.lT p'dic . tor .s c see 
Ct'rcut'd; lor u-o sic § 97. l^n/ce bi- 
conus y u/vsc : lor el on 'le § 1.^7; ti'- c 
~ ss St c apt n,er Dt' /’o/osk 1 , 7 oz/ssk' n . 

P0^S^1•R, va to juish. spiont; toinieilv 
p'd'tr, from L. piiEs.iro (lor u-o '•(<• 
^ 97). wlu nee 0 Fi /-e/'f r. wbente /> 00 zr 
(loi oP- on s(^c ip/i.'-Du. /'o/zsH't.ut 
of spi()ut-ng, viib.il si'b-t.), (Iioim- 

coug/i, VL ibal Mibst ol pou^str 111 its si use 
Ol ‘ to ( ougii.’ .1 SI me w liK ii .ilso b- loii.e d 
to E puEsaroh /uzzsm e (paitic. sub i ic- 
f ou-'.er. 

Pi H .'sSlIsR s;/j. Cl - d-dl O'S .See y'ro/ss^-, 

pi )E^^IEKF. ,s/ dust. Si e /o.vssz’. 

Pul ■ssll , (/(/; pnisv. ' 7/1 .1 piillv . piirsv man. 
Si t /•-//' t'l 2 ). Its (b nb!i t Is / uhtUtf q v. 

Pol S'' 1 N, s/).' .1 voiing (hukiii, loiiiieilv 

p'lUilIl r,.rln I fo!ilu. orieiii.iily pulti’i It 

puluH'u liom E. pullicciius. Pulli- 
Coiius, ii gni irl\ ( oiitid. 1 s, t y 2') to puU’- 
coiius, b< ( (I'm s / ),/( i/i . loi o i s(.c 5 1 , 

J h til ’I I'l < oiiK s su( I ss \ e \ f •>!( i/i ( bv u - 
o, .sev > 1^7'). thill p'liian (bv ol - u, see 
^ i.^7'l* iistU yovsozi (bv L — ss, See 
tivj'/u I r). — Der. /•o//s'/;iiere. 

PvR IRE, Tir a bi im inf .1 Imiue). This 
wold }-iop(.ri\ inems a mare iJtc foufe-i 
pitr.'s /cs /'oufres lu /ini'.^nutes^ sivs Rons, ml, 
l6lh cent,), then l.itet c.ime to design itc a 
piece ot wood which supports the loots ol a 
lloor, by .q piic.ition of the Loiiiimm iiieta- 
pliorwlucli guns to jmcis ot wood which 
uphol'l a Weight tlie name ot heists of biu- 
deii (§ igG rp. cJuvtdrf Ironi 1 lu val .md 
the E. cquuleus (a jmcc of w'ood 1 tiom 
cqiiule.i (a imrch Poutre is in O. It. 
p'ohre. It. poledro, from E. piillotruin *, 
a (olt, m the Gci manic laws: ‘Si qnis 
pulletruiu annii iiium vel b num fiiravent’ 
(Ee\ Salica, tit 40). Pullotnim is from 
Class. Lat. pullua. PuUotrum, contrd. 
to pulPtrum (see § 51), m comes pollre 
(tor u -o stc § 97); p()lfre becomes poutre 
(lot ol = <m see § 157) — Der. ym//relle. 

POUVUIR, 2/^1. to be able j formeily yoi/urV, 
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eailicr /oo/r orii’' n.tll v /)'j(//r. Sp /-or//;*, It. j Preamblllo. S7n. a prcaniMe; fiom L. 
iioiii J.. poter( 3 *, luim.l 111 M< rov. 


acts aiul tiK KM iiiaiiK' cutli s ; lor itstoiiiia- 
li(»ii src Polcre, Im n sMiIai (li.iii;;c 

^>1 t lull) d ! s(‘( ^ II/', ’.'((.onus podero, 
louiiii III Mlkiv. iloci iik I lls ; g ‘ Idio 
ips.i ,iik:Uiic ,ilr iii.nio [iio|)iia ikhi podebat 
siiltM I ibiiL',’ liniii ,i Cli.itha ot Hltii.iir 111 , 

A 1 ). 657. Podore, wlmh ninaiiis 111 Sp. 
f'luhr liy c / (H'(‘ bicoiilLS pmiir, 

ihc ()l(i (.4 It. loini <i| the VMUii . Jn ijiuint 
^avir el podir ine (I/tuaf' 111 the 
Oaths <)( A I). 8.^3 Re"u!.iilv luSlU" Its 
lilt dial (I (t'c § 1 20\ It hciomes () It. | 
pootr (for i ~ 01 see § bSR By tlie interca- 
lation nl an (. nplionic 7' {s( e tori" t’), /'ooir 
luconle^ fiti'niij .lUtiwards traiislornicd to 
pouiKiir (for u - an "(.c § 76) — Dcr. pon- 
voir (Til ') 

Praj^UUltiCilie, rnlj. piayniatic . fmiii L. 
}>ra((iuatii us (111 till 1 In odMTau Code lu 
the pill ise ‘ pi lyni.ilii .1 saiKtio ’) 

Praguerio, 7 the mine of .1 lacliou in 
J 47 b a'Minst C'haiUs \1. //i/a'/ora? on hi 
p I a^TU M e, s i \ s (foiunnne'' , an one said to 
lia\e (on I thiou'di the B,)|ii iiiiaii lactioii- 
wars then lalily o\u.lioiii I’rayue; or it 
nia\' he .1 comiptioii ol J>n<^iierit In in Ja-ii^nr. 

Prairitll. T/t I’lamal, the ninth inontli ol 
the Rc puhlii an ( ’,i!( ndar, I'toin Ma_v 20 to 
Iniic if) hei. Jrii.ne 

rRAlRlh’, \f. a meadow; fonncily pracrie, 
I’lov priuhiriii, h p.atnia lioin L. pra- 
laria'"', lound in CaioiiniMan dm uinenis, 
e ji; ‘ Dc pratainain insida arpennos duos,’ 
from a (’hariir of a n S-’i Trataria is 
iiom L prattun, Pr.itana Iots nudial 
t (see § 117) and ([i..ii;ns a to e (stc 
§ win me 0 hi. pratiie, whtiice laloi 
pnune. h'or e — i sec § ()0-'Per. prni- 
r/al. 

Praline. '•/. -i humt almond; ol Inst oriipn ] 
(sii’ ^ 7,7,'); Iroin the name ol Marshal 
I’rasliil. w In'Si eoi k inveiited tins sweel- 
nnat in tie 17th Cent — Her. /ni/r/nT. 

•j'Prtime, -f (^Naiit.) a prame ; Irom Fngl. 
priiiiie (ii ;S). 

Pratique, in//, practical; from L. prac- 
ticus (loimd in I'ulyeiitins). tor ct- I 
see § ifiS.— Dir pnilique (sf.), ^rnaywer, 
pralic ihli , prntica^n 

PRK, on a meadow; formerly pred, Prov. 
pr,it, It. prnio, fioin L pratum. I'or 
-at am ->■ sec § .100 

Prealablo, m//. I’ti vionsly necessary ; tnr 
prt iilhihle, eoiiipd ol /'; c fioiit L, prae, 
and allablc Iroin aHer, q v. 


pi ae.iniliulurii. 

PRleAB', a little meadow, convent cn- 
(losnie; formerly prtul. Prov. pradcl, It. 
prnfeUn. fioiii B, pratollum dim. of 
L. priitiitn. Foi del. ids of chanips of 
ine.inmy Te § I 7, PriltelUllll. first te- 
{Milailv drops medial t (se-c II7'); then 
by -elUini - -7 -I nr (sec s 282) it In comes 
pr(n\n'<\ wlmli is immediately sollened to 
pn'eaii by dissniiilatioii of the vowels, see 
l()i) f or (t -e we 7(4. 

Probende \f. a prebendaiysldp ; from L. 
])racbe nda '• (loi.nd m mediev.il Lat, 
doi iimenls), der. from pr.iebero. Its 
doubl t is provende, q v. — L-)er. prilendv, 
pn'el'endu r. 

Prccaire, ndj. prerauous; fioni L. pre- 
e 111ns. Its doublet is p>ri,n, (| v. 

Precaution, s/. a preemlion. fiom L. 

P race .1 111 loacm —Per. J n cautiaiiw: . 

Precedent, m/;. pi eeedi lit, on a precedent; 
Irom 1 / [T aee edeiUeni 

Preceder, va. to pieeede; from L jn-ie- 

Proeepte, on. a jnetc-pt, fiom L jirac- 
CL pin 111. 

Precepteur, on. a pieceptoi; from L. 
jT aceeqitorem — Dci pt itepluiA, pru epl- 

OI.lt. 

Precession, / precession: fr ni L. prac- 
ci'Ssioiiem, <!er. fiom praceessuni, supine 
of ;>i a ec e Jere. 

PRlsdlll'R, I'd, to pie.nch. It. prcdicare^ 
hom L praeclicare. by reyernlar n ntr. (see 
§ 52! of pracdicai'ea to praed’earo, 
whence pn‘cJier. lor clc — c see f:; 120; 
fi I C - I'h sic Hist. Cham, p Aq ; for ao 
e see § 103. --Del px'the (viibal snbst \ 
p<h//enr (^of winch the doublet is pr<dt- 
ciitiitr. (] V ). 

Prbeieux, adj. jirecious ; from L. preti- 
osus Der pr< itooU\ p>ri'c!eHiii. 

Precil 3 ice, Am a picapiee; from L. prac- 
cipilinm. For ti -■ ce sen* § 1 15. 

Precipitation, pm ipitation, haste; 

from L. praccipitationem. 

Precipiter, vn. to prmipiiate; from L. 
praecipitaie. — Der. pncipitAUi, pn'cipiic 
(partic subst.). 

Prcciput, on (T-eti;al) benefit given to one 
of several eoheiis by will , from L. prae- 
cipuuni The final / ran only be (Xplaimd 
by a false analogy with eaput, as in 
am put. 

Precis, (idj. precise; from L. praecisus. — • 

i Der. pn'ch^'^ precib (^sm.). 

X 2 
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Precision, sf. precision; fiom L. prac- 
c 1 s i o n c 111 . 

Precite, aforesaid ; from L. prae and 
Kr. citt\ See citcr, 

Pr6coce, ad], precocious; from L. prae- 
cocein. — Dcr. pricoc\\.{i. 

Pr6coniser, r-.i. to extol; fiom L. prae- 
coms.iic* (in writers of the latest Lat. 
age) — Dcr pri otiis.Wxon. 

Precurseur, sm. a piecursor; from L. 
pra ec in sore 111. 

Pr^decesseur, nn. a ptedectssor; from L. 
|i r a c (1 e c e s s o r e m . 

Predellc, s/. the lower frieze of an altar- 
painting ; troin It. predclla (§ 25). It is a 
doublet of ihc (). Fr. bridcl. 
Predestination, s/. predestination ; from 
L. praedestinationeni. 

Predestiner, va, to predestine; from L. 
pracdcstin are. 

Predeterminer, vn. to predestine (a 
tlieolog. term only); from pre and t/c- 
ter miner. 

Predicament, sm. a predicament, attribute 
(ill logic"); from L. praedicainentum. 
Predicant, sm. a preacher; Irom J^. prae- 
dica litem. 

Predicat, sm. a predicate (in logic); from 
L praediratum. 

Pr^dicateur, s;;i. a preacher; from L. 
pracdicatorciii. Its doublet is precheur, 

(].V. 

Predication, s/. preaching; from L. prae* 
dit ati onem. 

Prediction, s/, prediction ; from L, prae- 
dictionein. 

Predilection, /. predilection; conipd, of 
pre- from L. prae and ddection from L. 
dilectioncm. 

Predire, va. to foretdl; from L. prae- 
diccrc. For dicerc=r//Vc sec dire. 
Pr6disposer, va. to prcdisprisc ; from L. 
prae ami di^pa^er (q. v.). — predispoit- 
itioii. 

Pr^dominer, vn. to predominate (over); 
Irom L. jirae and dominer (q. v.). — Der. 
predomitfxwcQ. 

Pr66minence, sf. pre-eminence ; from L. 

pracem I nentia For -tia - -ce svcas^encer. 
Pr66minent, ad;, pre-eminent ; Irom L. 
])raeeminentem. 

Pr66tablir, va. to pre-establish ; from 
L. prae and cfahlir (q. v ). 
Pr6cxistence, s/, pie-e.xistcnce ; from L. 

prae and existence (q v.). 

Pr6exister, to pre-exist; from L. prae 
and exdter (q. v.). 


Preface, '/. a preface; fiom L. praefatio, 

I For -tio ~c€ see § 115. 

Prefecture. ■/. a piefccture; from L. 

I praefectura. 

Pr6ferer, va. to [refer; from L. prae- 
for re — Der, /n/f/Mble, rcnce. 
Pr6fct, sm. a [irefnt; tiom D, praefectus. 
Fot ct — / see § i6S. 

Prefix, adj. prefixed; from L. praefixus. 
— Dcr, fr<jix€. 

Preliension, •/', a seizing, taking captive ; 
from L. prcheiisionem. Its doublet is 
prtsi.n. q v. 

Prejudice, sm. injury, prejudice; from L, 
j> r a e I ml I Cl u ni. — Dt r. prejudu lablc, 
Prejudiciel, adj. ['rcjiuhcial ; from L. 
praej ndicialis. 

Pr6juf^6, sm. a prejudice. Sve pn’jj/s^cr. 
Prejuger, va. to pn judge; from L. jtrae 
and jngcr (q. v.) — Der. pri'jng 6 (partic. 
subst.). 

Pr61nsser (Se\ vpr. to strut. Fee pn'Iaf. 
Prclat, '•m. a pulatc; from F. praelatus, 
one wlio is m Ironl, m command, whence 
the sense of a (hgnitaiy in cccks. Lat. — 
Der, pri /ri/iuc. 

Pr^lation, / iircfercnce ; from L. prac- 
litioncin. 

Prele, >/. (Dot.) hairgrass, horsetail ; for- 
nierlv prellc. criginally (iv/7v//c, It. rts- 
pirella, from L. as),'crclla * ; dim. of 
as per, rough. 

Prel6guer, va. to make legacies as a first 
ch.irgL on a succe^bion (a legal term) . 
from fre and h'guer (q v.). 

I Prelever, va. to elcduct (fronD; freun L. 

I'lae and ln-er (q. v.'l — Dir. /rf'/ci’cmeiit. 
j Prcliminaire, m// pielumiMry ; fiom L. 

I [)i ae and liminaris. 

' Preludor, vn. to [n-ludc; from L. prae- 
j Imb-re — Dcr /lo/e (verbal subst.). 
Pr6niatur6, en//.{>rimauiic ; from L. prae- 
maturatus *, di r. liuiii praematurus. — 
Der. prhnatnr\U\ 

Premeditation, ^/. premeditation ; from 
I L. ['raemeditationeni. 
i Pr6mediter, va. to premeditate; from L. 
j praemeditari. 

.Premices, </ flrstfrnils ; from L. primi- 
tiae. For -tiae = -ce see § 115. 

! rRKMIER, adj. hist; from L. primarius. 
j For -arius^-iVr see § 198; lor i — e see 
I ^ f)8 Iis doublet is primaire, q. v. 
Premisses, sf. pi. (^Logic) premisses ; from 
! L. i>raeinissa. 

Premunir, va, to forewarn ; from L. prac- 
I 111 uni re. 

« 
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PRENABLE, adj. th.it c.in be taken, corrup- 
lible (by bribes).— Der. wwprcnahle. 

Pivi'.NDRl'., va. to take. h. fnetidcre, from 
L. prcndere (shortened iomi of pro- 
hendere), by reeul.ir conir. (see § 51) of 
pr^ndei'G to prend’re — Der. A\>prendre, 
Lomprtndre, 1 ^.-prendre, sui/re;r</re, ('prendre, 
t.\\\i^lirendre, mvprendre, pretn^m, y);-e;ial)le. 

Prenom, sm. a Christian name; fiom L. 
p raeiKj men. 

Prenotion, */. a prenotion; from L. prae- 
uotioiieni. 

Preoccupation, s/ preoccupation ; from 
E. pi eoi.cupat 1 uneia 

Preoccuper, vn, to preoccupy ; from L, 
pracorcu pare. 

Preopiner, sm to give one's opinion first ; 
from of’iner (q. v.) and L, piae. 

Preparation, sf. preparation; from L. 
pr.ic[):iiationem. 

Preparatoire, adj. preparatory, fioin L. 
pi acpaiatorius. 

Preparer, va. to prepare; from L. prac* 
pa rare -Dir. prepavAid 

Preponderant, adj. prtpondetant; from 
L. prepondcrantein. — Der. pripondt'r- 
ancc. 

Proposer, vn. to set over; from L. prae 
and po'^er (q. v.). 

Prepositif, m//,j'rep<JSitional; from L. prae- 

}»OSltl VllS. 

Preposition, s/. a prepositn/n ; from L. 
pi aepositionem. 

Prerogative, */. prerogative; fiom E 
pj a e r o g a 1 1 V a . 

PRES, /re/) near. It prt’>>so, fiain L prossus, 
pioperly pressed clo'-e, hence neai. For ss 
= s see § 149. — Der. u/rtE, /rt s(jiic. 

Presage, sm. a Jirtsage; Iroin L. prae- 
sagium — Der. pre nger. 

Presbyte, adj. (Uptics) presbyopical ; from 
Gr. iTpf(rl^vTi]s. 

Presbytdre, sm. a parsonage ; from L. 
presbyterium, trom Gr. vpealSvrtpioy . — 
Der. f>rtshy!('rA\, prediyferuu. 

Prescience, sf. prescience; from L. prac- 
scientia. For -tia=--c^ see agencer and 

Prescriptible, adj. piesinptible ; from 
prc'cnpUan, (|. v. — Der. wwprescnpttble. 

Prescription, sf. prescription; from L. 
praescri jilioiiem. 

Prescrire, va. to prescribe; from L. prae- 
scribere. For scribere = scrire see 
eerhy. 

PRESEANCE, sf. precedence; from L.prae- 
sidontia der. fioin L. praesidere, to 


have tlie prece<!ence, in Snetonins. For 
loss of media! d see § 120; for ae — c see 
§ 103; foi i~e see § 6S ; for en rm see 
amender , for -tia— -ce see agencer and 
§ 115. Prei>eance is a doublet of prisi- 
dcnce. 

PRESENCE, sf. presence; from L. prae- 
sentia. For -tia^-ce see agencer and 
§ IRS- 

PRESENT, adj present; from L. prae- 
sentein — -Der. presenter:, present (sm.). 

PRESENT, sm. a present, gift. The word 
comes to this use Irom tiie adj,, the original 
phrase being mettre jneljne chose en present 
a quchjuun, to lay a thing down in his 
preseiKc, i. c, to give it him, with the sense 
of a formal presciitalion, 

PRESEN'l'ER, va. to present. See present. 
— Der. present A\\o\\, present Aiewi, present- 
able, prtsentemewl. re/r- senter. 

Preserver, va. to puscivc; from L. prac- 

! sc rvare — Der. /’rcscriMtenr, pr(scrvA\d. 

President, sm. a {(resident; fiom L. 
pi aesulenteni.- — Dei presuieriLe (of wbieb 
llie doublet is preseance, q.v.), pr(sident\e\. 

Prosider, va. to preside; fioiu L. prae- 
sidere 

t Presides, sf. pi. nnli'ary (or penal) 
colonies; from Sp. /'rcsoAos (^ 26). 

Presidial, sm. a court of ludiealure, pre- 
sidial , Irom L. {' 1 aesid 1 al is. 

Prdsoinptif, adj. piesumpiive; from L. 
pi aesum{(ti vus. 

Presomption, sf presumption ; from L. 
{M aesum [itioncm. 

Presonii^tuoiix. Of//, presumptuous; from 
L, {iraesuiiiiituosus. For -osus---eoA: 

I scc^ ^ 229. 

I’RESC^IE, adv. almost. See pres and que, 

PREbQj_i'iLE, sf. a peninsula See presqne 
aiul tie. 

PRESSE, sf. a press. See presser. — Dei. 
press\Q.x. 

Pressentir, va. to have a presentiment ; 
fiom L. pracsentire. — Der. pressenti- 
nient. 

PRESSER, VO. to press ; from L. pressare *, 
a frcfjucnt. of pi’emcre. — Der {^verbal 

siibst.), pressis. 

Pression, sf. pressure; from L. pressio- 
nem. 

PRFsS^OIR, sTw.a press; from E. pressorium. 
For -orium = -ofr see § 2Rd 

Pl'essure, sf. a pressure; from L. pres- 

I sura. — T>ex. pressnrtx. 

Pressurer, vn. to press (out). See pressure. 

' — Der. pressurAgy, pressureax. 
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PrestanCG, ^f. an imposing dt'poitmcnt ; 
t'lom L. pr.' cstant i.» 

Prestation. /. the taking (an oath); fioin 
L. praestationem. 

t Preste, adj. agile ; ffoin It. [resto (§ 25). 
TlS doiihlct Is prt't, q. v. 1 

'I* Prestesse, !>/. agility; from It prcslezza j 

(§ 2 O. j 

Prestige, sm. prestige; from L. praes- 
tigi uni. 

Prestigieux, ndj enchanting; from L. 
praestigioMis. For -osus — see ^229. 

t Presto, ndv. (^Mus.) presto; the It 
pre^to (§ 25) 

Prestolct, sm a he(Ige-j>riest ; a term of 
contempt. (Drigin uncertain; proh.ih’.y »t 
liesbilucenL praestolari, to wait, and a 
contemptuous dim of y>vs/rc. /r* /r/*. 

Prosumer, vn. to jm.sume; from L. prae- 
su m ere. — 1 )ci . /iv o/ntahle. 

Presupposer, va. to presuppose; from 
suppo'^tr fq V ) and L. prac. 

Presupposition, s/. a j^resiq -posit ion; from 
‘iiipposition (,q. V.') and L. prae. 

fPr6sure, rennet; liom It. presura 

{% 2r). 

FRET, ndj. ready ; formerly prest, It. presfo. 
from L prae.stus*. ready, m <e\et il inscrip- 
tions under the Ihnpire, Prac.stu.s* is i'n - 
quent m this seme in the Ck rinaiuc L.iws, 
as 111 ‘ (^lando cimi petitore caiisam fmire 
sit praestus ' (^Wisi:g)thic Law ix. 2) 
Praeatus becoim-s //vs/ (for ae -e sc 
^ icgl ; prest becomes pret by dioppmg .s 
(sec § 1481. /-’/'(/ IS a doublet of/zv-'/c, (j v 

FRKd’, V/// a loan. See />r/ /cr. 

Pretantaine, sf, m tlie phrase courh- la 
pri 'anUiine, to run about useleeely, gad about 
Origin unknown; not iinpiobaluy oiioiiia- 
topoetic (§ g^). 

Pretendre, va. to claim, vn. to pre'end ; 
from L. praetcnderc. For tendere*- 
tendre see tendre. — Der. /rc'/cv/i/ant, pn- 
tendw. 

Pretentieux, adj. pretentious. Sec /r<'- 

tnihun 

Pretention, a pretention; from L prae- 
tenlionem*, der. from praetentum, 


Preterit, ‘-//i. (dram.) the preteilti-; from 
L p raetcril uni. 

Prctcrition, /. preti imis.si(in ; from L. 
practei it loni in. 

Proton r, S//Z ajuai'tor; from L pi.ietor. 

Pretoxte, '///. a pieievt; Iroin L, piae- 
text us -Dei //■( ‘iXh \. 

Pretin taillo, a trimming (of a dress) 

Oii-'in unkn.iWii, 

Protoiro, s;// a pr.itoiium; from L. prae- 
toi lum For o ^ o; see § Sq. 

Protorion, (/(//. pi.itoiian; fivun L. prie- 
toriauiis. 

PREIRK, s;/;. a piiist; forinerlv pre-^tre. 
fiom L. prosbyter. fouml tor .1 pmst 
in Fin. 'em ms ,ind Jerome. Presbyter, 
coiitrd. ti gill Oil (^'cc § 1 ) to prosb'tcM*, 

tlu 11 to pros’ter si e Hist. (Ii mi p. •'sd, 
bei omes p'C^tie bv vlioppiii'>; fm.d y 
§ ^oh then lr<[r>\ h\ dioj-pmg s isec 
§ 148) — 1 )( r /ri /'( SSI , pypit ise, /rd/Mule. 

Preturo. sf. the pialoislnp, lioiii L. prae- 
tur.i 

FKKl’VF, s/; ,r proof It pravn. Cat. //c^r, 
from L proba ■•, di r iiom probaro for 
O eu see § yh , foi b - v s(,'c § 1 1 3 

FRFl'X. (ii// gill.int, f'-riiu ily /’/ t7/v, origin- 
ally //-'(s. It ^r'i. ()iigiii iiiiknowii. ’A 
very difhiult Wold’ (liltii'-h ns or '-m 
liiiig iiiKiniinlv het\\(<ii ihc pup pro, 
an-iprobimor jiroeitlus I’rndpu.s is ex- 
chu’ul 1-1 lie i.Kt til It the n -miiioii ai i us. 
form in () l-'r must lien liave l-icn frn’i.p 
whereas ro trail of aiiv sm h W' ul exuts 
^'he tux ( ndinr tomes Iroin .m ( ), I r. 
;/o/// /;os, s the O 1-r, a-eiu. 

hung/'/vj?/ or pKtu. and even p^radr, whiih 
is coiiiucn-il Ill’ll It. p r()dt\ .iiid siiiviics in 
P‘) ud' hfiinnir, in whuh form (and si use) 
we siciu I0 rico 'ii.sc the L. preiviclus, 
provMu.s (^ 5 i \ ul tme proudr or /rnde. 
by solteiinig ot scimvoi il v (§ 141). — 1 h r. 
(from (). l-r. //'oi //‘otsv (now prouessc-, 
for o = u see § S I h 

Prevaloir, vn. to prevail; from L pr.ie- 
valei e. for valci e - valnir see valoir. 

Prevaricatoiir, \in. a {uev.uicator ; irom 
L ]' rae V a 1 1 c 1 1 o re 111 . 


supine of p ractendere. — Der. f rideutiLWx. 
PRf/rhR . va to lend ; formerly prester, from 
L. praestaire, piopcrly to furnish; the 
woid sigiiities ‘ to lend ’ a.s early as the 'Fhto- 
dosian Code: ‘Cum nui peiuliaiiler ut 
pecuniam pra'^-stet a domino fuciil postu- 
latus. Praositare hecomes/r(?s/fr (for ao = 

e see § iog\ lastly prefer, by dropping s (se-e 
§ 148). — Der. //v/cui, /re/ (veibal subst.). 


Prevarication, pievanc.ition ; from L. 
pracvaric.it. onem. 

Prevariquer, vn. to prevaricate; from L. 
pracvai ii an. 

Prevenant, adj. pn posse.ssing. See pre- 
t,A;f/r— Dtr /n m/a nee. 

PrGvcnir, va. to Jircccde; from L. prae- 
vctiirc -Dlt. /n/c’/ant. 

Preveiltif, adj. pieventive. See prcvcnfion. 
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Prevention, c/ pro vent ion: from L. prao- ; TRIMK-SAUT. ndv. sud.VnIv. all at oiiro. 
vciitKJHc in, lioiii })r.iovcnliiiu, supine 1 Sec y'n/wi? aiitl su/// (I ).— Di-r, /’r/wo- so/^/u-r, 
ot })rae vein re. 1 Primeur, /. the iirst part (ol the s< asuii, 

Pr6venil, a piisoncr; panic, subst. of [ foi limt, etc.). St e ( 1 ). 

{'fiVitiir, i.\. j Pritlicvere, •/, a primrose; from It /r/'- 

Prevision, y. pievision; fiom t'/wVut (0. v.) VKtvtra, ii.sed ol llov\ers which tome in 


and \y pi ae. 

Pr6voir, vet. to hut see; from L prac- 
videie. For videro — umr see voir. — 

■ — IF r. pr< c'j^'ant, yi-th'oviuic 

PRKVO r. sm. a ['lovosi, foimerly prt'vo'^t. 
piopitly one put <)V( r others, fiom 
L. priiopo.situ.s. Praopo.situ's, tontrd. 
re^ulaily l^sec §51) to pracpos’tus, be- 
comes Ftu lie - e see 5 10;, ; lor 
p V see ^ lit; for loss ol s, sc.. § 148. — 
Dei . pr( I’fii'.il, prrvo'o 

rKKVtjVANT, alj. provident, foreseeing. 
See pn vuir — 1 )er / r< I't-y o/ce. 

r'Rll’i-DlI.L/, sm. a laldsiool. See dieu and 
pri( r. 

PKIKR. va to pray ; from L. precari. For 
loss of medial o sec § 151 ; ba e — i sec 

PRIFKK 5/. a prnyer. Frov prfc^idnn, Cat 
prei^arut. from I., prccaria'*, a piayir, in 
medieval Lat. docuimnts. Precaria is 
iiom precor, Precaria bet "ines yin. ;v 
by loss of medi.il c sec § igi ; by o = t, 
see § 59; ami by a ^ e, sec ^ 54. Pnerc 
IS a doubht of piftaire. q. v. 

Pl^lfUR, a pnoi : liom L. priorem. 
For 0 - eu i-ee § 79. — Der pruuri\ pruurc. 

Primaire, adj pnm.iry, bfiin L. prim I- 
lius. Its doublet lb pi niiier, q. v. 

Prilliat, n/r ainma'e, Irom L. ].ri niatcin. 
— D' r. f nina/i.i]. pnina'ic. 

PRIMAU'l K, \f. .1 prill aev; fiom L prima- 
litatein tiMiii primus, for -alitaxtein 
^ -111’ talc m sii' § 52; for nl^nv see 
§ 157 ; Itu -tatcm-'/c see § 230, wheiiec 


early spim^r 25). 

Primietier, sm. a primicen’us (a church 
(ligiiii.irv, i. c, he wliose name is lirst 
wiillen on the tablets, primus and ceia); 
tr< Ml I. jiriinii erius. 

Primitif, (uij. primitive; from L. primi- 
1 1 v u s 

tPrimo, adv. firstly; tlie L. prirno, abl. 
t»f pnmiim 

t PrimOf^6nitlirG, primogeniture; 
lioin It prniio^'e/ii/ura (§ 25). 

Primordial, adj. pimioidial; fiom L. pri- 
uiordialis. 

FRINCIC. i-m. a prince; It. prinnpf; from 
L. principoiu, by droj'ping the list two 
atonic Sillahles, sec §§ 50, 51.— r)er. pnne- 
esse, pi nn u r. 

i’Princep S, ndj first-pi mlcd (of edit urns); 
the L princep.s 

Principal, adj. pimnpal; from L, print i- 
pahs. 

Prineipaut6, ^/. a prmeipalily ; trom L. 
principal itatem, liist tin' dignity, tlieii 
the leiiittiiy. For -iilitatem - -m//e see 
pi vnnutc. 

Principe, bin. a principle; from L. priiici- 

}’ I U 111. 

FRlN'l'ANIHR, cjc// venial. See /’n/n'ew/'s 

PR 1 N' 1 'KM 1 *S, bin. sprmg-iime; itom D. 
primuiii teiiipiis i.e. the first season 
ol llu _\ear, lx gmuiiig at Faster Primuiri 
tcmpiis, (ontnl to priiii’ti'mpuis ((? 52'), 
become>, printnnps \ lur see § 160. 

--'-Dcr pnntn/rcr. 

’|- Priori t^a), adv. a priori; tlie L a and 


pyiniauti'. 

Prime, adj fust; fiom L. primus.— Der 
ynwf -abotd. 

Prime, piimc(a term ofr.i'.liolic liturgy); 
fiom L. i>ri m i (sc bor.i 1. 

Prime, s/ tlie name ed a game of cards; 
from L. jirima. 

f Prime, bf. a premium; from Engl 
premium (§ 2S). 

Prime. ^/. first guard fin fencing); from 
L. prima. 

Prime, s/. a pebble (jcwtllery); fornuily 
pyi-me, from F. prisma It is a doublet 
cd prr me. For loss td .s see § 148. 

Primer, vn tt) K-.n! fm play at cards). See 
ynwe’.—Der. prii/uQc. 


prion 

Priorito, piiority; from L. prior ita- 
tem Irom jTieir. 

PRIS, p. p. t)f pyendie. t.iken ; fiom L. pren- 
HUS. Prcn.su.s, regulaily ledinng n.s to .s 
(sec § ifigb becomes presus, whente/’ns 
(It)r e I M‘e § 59) —Der. /nse fveibal 
snbst ), wliencc pri t r 

PRIfKR, va. to take siiulf. See /r/s.—Der. 
yr/st nr. 

PRISFR, va. to prize; from L. pretiare, 
found 111 Cassiodoius. The word is common 
in the Germanic Ctides: thus, ‘Si quis 
alicui cab.illnm involaverit, et pretiet cum 
dominus eins cum s.ur.imentt) usque ad 6 

I solidos,’ in the Lex Alamaiiuoiuiii, 71. Pro- 
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tiaro becomes : for e^rsee § 58; 
for -tiaro - see § 264. — Dcr. com- 
nussaiie-/’mcur. /r/ioe, iiie/^Acr. 

Prisme, i/;2. a piiMii , iiom Gr. npi'a/ia. It 
IS a doublet ul /nme (6), q. v.— Dcr. pni>m- 
ati(]iic. 

PRISON, /. a prI-011; from L prensionem, 
liist, the act of seizing, thence prison, by 
passage from abstract tc concrete. Pren- 
siononi, legularly reducing ns to s (see 
§ lb;)'), becunus presionem, whence 

prison. For e-/ ^ee § 59; tor -sioncm 
see § 232. Prhon is a doublet ot 
prrhensian, q. v. — Der. /nsownier. 

Privatif, (Ulj. pnvatne; from L. priva- 
tivus. 

Privation, sf. a privation; from L. priva- 
tion eni.^ 

PRIVAUTE, sf extreme familiarity ; for- 
merly privalte, from a supposed L. pri- 
valitatem*, from privalis, dcr. tiom 
privus. For loss of i see § 52 ; for al — 
an sec § 157; for -tatem^-rd see § 230. 

PRIVE, adj. private; fiom L. privatus ; 
for -atus = -e' see § 201. 

PRIVPIR, va. to deprive; from L. privaro. 
— Dcr. priver. 

Privilege, SW. a privilege; from L. privi- 
leg lum. — Der, priinlrgitjT, privtlt'g\<i. 

PRIX, s?u. a price ; foriiieriy pris, from L. 
protium. For e-i see § 59; fur tiu- 
s — X sec np^encer. 

Probabilite, sf. probability; from L. pro- 
babil itatem. 

Probable, adj. probable; from L. proba- 
bilis. Its doublet is prouvahle, q. v. 

Probant, adj, probatory; from L. pro- 
ban t e m . 

Probation, s/, probation ; from L. proba- 
tionem. 

Probe, adj. honest, upright; from L. pro- 
bus. 

Probit6, sf. probity; from L. probitatem. 

Probl^matique, adj. problematical ; from 
Gr. Txpoliki'ipaTLKos. 

Probl^me, s;«. a problem ; from Gr. Trpu- 
0 Xr}p.a. 

Proboscide, sm. a proboscis ; from L. pro- 

boscidem. 

Proceder, vn. to proceed; from L. pre- 
cede re. — Der. precede (partic. subst.), 

procedure. 

Procedure, a procedure. See proceder. 

Proeds, sm. a suit, lit. an onward move- 
ment; from L. processus. — Der. /roccssif. 

Procession, s/. a procession ; from L. pro- 
cess i o ne in.— Dcr. jlrocessro/mal. 


Procds-verbal, sin. proceedings (of an 
assembly), proces .mA verbal. 
PROf’IlMN, adj. near; It, jrossimano. 

I This foim sccins to suppose a fictitious L. 
i proximanus *. See pyn-he. 

PROCUE, ad], near; tiom L. propius *, 
compd. of propc For -pius^-c/zc see 
§ 242. — Dsr. /roc/zam, ap/rocAer, rap- 
prochex, xeprochei. 

, Prochronismo, sm. a prochronism ; from 
I Gi. npu\poviis. 

Proclamation sf a proclamation; from 
L. j'roclaniationem, 

Proclamer, va. to proclaim; from L. pro- 
clamare. 

t Proconsul, sjn. a proconsul; the L, 
proconsul. 

Proconsulaire, adj. proconsular; from 
1 L. )>i oconsularis. 

Proconsulat. sm. proconsulate; fiom L. 

1 }'ro( oiisulatus. 

Procreation. procreation ; from L. 

procreat i(»ne m. 

Procroer, va. to procreate; from L, pro- 
c rearc. 

Procurateur, sm. a procurator, proctor; 
fiom L. procuratorem. Its doublet is 
proeurenr. <] v. 

Procuration, a procuration, proxy ; 

tiom L, plot urationeiu. 

Procurer, va. tu procure; from L. pro- 
curare. 

Procureur, sm. a pioxy, agzMit ; from E. 
procuratorem For -atorom - -<?zzr see 
§ 22S. Its doublet IS / rocutafnir, q. v. 
Prodigalite. / prodigality ; from L. ])ro- 
diga litateiu. 

Prodige, sm. a prodigy; from L. prodi- 
gni m. 

Prodigieux, at/;. prodigious; from L. pro- 
digiosus. 

ProdigUG, adj. prodigal; from L. prodi- 
gus. — Dcr. prodii(iar. 

Prodrome, sm. an introduction; from Gr. 
npubpopos. 

Producteur, sm a producer; from L. pro- 
ductorein, from productum, supine of 
producerc. 

Productif, adj. productive; from L. pro- 
duclivus*, Irom productum, supine of 
producere. 

Production, sjj. production ; from L. pro- 
ductionem, Irom productum, supine of 
, producere. 

PRGDUIRE, va. to produce; from L. pro- 
j ducero. For loss of atonic e, see § 51 , 
I for cr ^ see 61 zzzr. 



PRODUIT- 

PRODUIT, sm. a product; from L. pro- 
ductus. For ct see § i 29. 

ProdlllillGIlt, adj, prominent; fiom L. 
p r o c mill c II t e m Der. /Jrodmmeiice. 

Profanatour, sw. a profancr; from L. 
profanatorem. 

Profanation, <f. a profanation ; from L, 
profanationem. 

Profano, adj, profane; from L. profanus. 

Profanor, va. to profane ; from L, pro- 
fa na re. 

Prof6rer, va. to utter; from L. pro- 
ferre. 

Profds, Profeaae, adj. and smf. professed 
(of religious orders); from L. professus. 
— Der profes^tx. 

ProfoS3Gr, va. to profess. See profh. 

ProfGSSGUr, sm. a professor; fiom L. pro- 
fessorem. 

ProfGSSion, a profession ; from L. pro- 
fcssioncm. 

fProfeaso (gx\ adv. professedly; the 
L. ex and professo. 

Professoral, adj prohssorial ; from L. 
professor, as if from an adj. in -alis 

(§ 191). 

Professorat, sm, profes.sorship; from L. 
jirofessor, a horned foim, as if from a 
Mil, in -atUS (§ 200, note l). 

tProfil, sm a profile ; Irom It. projjlh 
(§ 25). — V)tx. pfojikx. 

PROKl'l', sm. piofit; from L. profeetus (so 
U'cd in Ovid), for eat --it see § 129, — 
Drr. pruji/iix, pyrfit.\h\c. 

Profond, adj deep; from L. profundus. 
— Ucr pro/oiukwx, ap/»rr/om/ir. 

Profusdment, adv. profusely ; from pro- 
fiis, vvliicli is trom L. profusiis. 

Profusion, /. piofusion; tiom L. profu- 
sioiiem. 

Progdniture, s/. progeny; from L. pro- 
genitura *, from progeiiitum, supine of 
p r o g 1 g 11 e r e . 

ProgramniG, sm. a programme; from Gr. 

■npoypajLjxa. 

Progrds, .-•m. progress; from L. progres- 
sus. — Der. pt'ogressex, progress'd. 

Progression, sj. progression; from L, 
progrcssioneni. 

Prohiber, va. to prohibit; from L. pro- 
h I be re. 

Prohibitif, adj. prohibitive; from L. pro- 
hibitivus *, fiom prohibitum, supine of 
prohibere. 

Prohibition, s/. prohibition; from L. pro- 
hibitionem. 

PROIE, sf. prey, booty. It. preda, from L. 
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praeda. For loss of d see § 121; for 
ae==e see § 104; and 6=^01 see § 62. 

Projectile, flt/;. projectile; sm. a projectile; 
from L. projectilis from projectum, 
su))ine of proj icerc. 

Projection, /. a projection; from L. pro- 
je( tionein. 

Projecture, sf. (Archit.) a projccture ; 
from L. projectura. 

Projet, sm. a project; from L. projectus. 

■ — Der projettx. 

Projeter, va. to project. See projet. 

Prolegomdnes, sm. pi. prolegomena ; from 
Gr, {rd) TTpoXeyofitva. 

Prolepse, sf. (Rhct.) prolcpsis; from Gr. 
vp('i\r]\pis. 

Proldtaire, adj. proletarian; from L. pro- 
letarius. 

Prolifique, adj. prolific; from L. p roll fi- 
cus. 

Prolixe, adj. prolix; from L. prolixus. 

Prolixitd, f. prolixity; from L. prolixi- 
tatem. 

Prologue, sm. a prologue; fiom Gi. ixpu- 

X070S. 

Prolonger, va. to prolong; from L. pro- 
longare. — Der. prulonge (verbal subst.), 
prolan g.i t ion , prolan ij-e me 1 1 1 . 

PROMK'nKR, va. to ‘lead forth; vpr PRO- 
MICNKR {SK), to walk, go out, on foot or 
on horse; from I.. prommaro (to lead, in 
Ap.ilcuis). For i-— e see § 68. The O. Fr. 
toim jourmener will help to explain the 
survival of the atonic i, as well also as the 
existence of a veil) proner in another sense. 

• — Der. promenade, prumencm. promendix. 

PROMFSSK, sf. a jiromise; from L. pro- 
niissa. For i-e see § 72. 

PROMFTTRE, va. to promise. It. pro- 
inettere, from L. promittere. For i = tf 
sec § 72. ^ 

Promiscuitd, sf. promiscuousness ; from 
L. promiscuitatem from promiscuus. 

Proniission, sf. promise; from L. pro- 
imssionem. 

Promontoire, sm. a promontory; from 
L. proiiiontor iiim. 

Pronjoteur, sm. a promoter; from L. pro- 
motorem*, from promotum, supine of 
promovere. 

Promotion, sf. promotion; from L. pro- 
inotionem. 

Promouvoir, va. to promote ; from L. 
promovere. For m o v e r e — mouvoir see 
mouvotr. — Der. promu. 

Prompt, adj. prompt; from L. promp- 
tus. 
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Promptitude, 5/. promptitude; from I- | 

proiiij>t itudi lie 111 j 

Promulgation, \f. 1 roniulgation ; from 
L prom u ig.ii loiieiii. I 

Promulgucr. ro. to promulg.ite ; Ir* in L. | 
p 1 om 11 1 g i [ c. I 

PRONK, a hcrnion (before t^r after mavis'); 
from L. praoconuiiii tor ae o see 
§ lo.g htiiee procoinuin, whciue Jronp; 
for lo''S ot med al C ^tc § I , It'i (ontr. 
of TO to 6 sec § LOi — Dcr. pronur, /run- 
cur 

Pronom, ^m. a pronoun; from L. pro- 
no me n. 

pronominal, ndj. pronominal ; from L. 

I> r (oi o III 1 n .1 1 1 s. 

Pronotioor, va to promniiKe; fioni L. 
proniniti.ire. For u-o see § yS , tor 
-liarc --- -err '>ct ^ 

Prononeiation sf. [iroimneiation ; fiom 
L pi oiuiin lalionem 

Pronostic, a piognonic; from Gr 
Trpnyi'oitTTtia'ij' — Per. protin^tiquTX 
Pronostiquer, z/n. to progiamneatc. Ir'ce 
I'rtiNo tic. 

Propagancle, ■•/ the PritpoModa; of liin. 

one 111 (^see § 'g'l, from the Cidleginm dt 
Fide Profi.ig.nida. at Rome. 

Propagateur, '-vi. a pro[>agator; from L I 
pt opag itoi cm. j 

Propagation, propagition; fiom L 
pro['ag itioiieni. 

Propagor, vn. to propaga'.e; from L. pio- 
pagaie._ { 

Propension, s/. a propensity ; from L ' 
)' rope 11 ' I (mem 

Prophete, s;/n a prophet; from L. pro- 
h e t a , 

Prophetesse, ‘/ a piophctess; from L, 
J! r o p h e 1 1 s s a . For i — e see § 72. 

Proplietie, prophet y; from L. pro- 
j'he ti a 

Prophetiquo, adj. prophetic; from L. 
prophet tens. 

Prophetiser, va. to proptesy; from L. 
propheti/arc ^ fin S. Jerome). 

Propice, ad], pmptions; from L. pro- 
pit 1 us. For -itius — see § 2 -| 6 , 

note g. 

t Propolis, projxdis (nihslanre with 
\vhieh bees s'-oj) holes ID tlieir hives) ; the 

L. propolis. 

Proportion, ■/. proportion ; from L. pro- 
poilionein — Der. proporliunwiix, dis/ro- 
portt'm 

Proportionnalit 6 , </. pri portionatcncss; 
fiom L. propurtioiiahtate ' 


Proportionnel, adj. propnitional; fion, 

F proj’ortional is 

I’ROFOS, S//I. a thing said in conversatKni 
talk, purpose ; !tom L projuisituni. ] .,r 
lo'S ot linal atonic syllables sec §§ ^0, ^1 
for loss ot lln.il t SI e § t iS. 

PrOI)OSer. va. to piopose. See/o.or. 
Proposition, '/. a proposnn n; Irom L. 
proposilionem. 

PROI’RK, (ufj {)'oper, clean; from T,. pro- 
I^riiis. Eus, ills, winch aftei m, n. jj, 

I t*:« he'Ct)nle^ tie or gc, diops its j inlhu m e 
j attir r, and snnjilx hciomes e— Dei. 1111- 
I prnpn\ ap/ro// ter, /I o//'et, /ro/rete, 71 o- 
I /TCIlK'llt. 

, Propretcur, nzz a propraetor; from F. 

' pi opr ae totem 

! Prox:)rietairc, sm an owner; Irom L. 

I propnetarius (found m l'l['ian). 
Propriete, {Tt^pnety; irom F. pro- 

prietatem. 

Propylee, ^m. a jirnpilxum, veslihu'e; 

j It oiii ( il TTfxmvXntas, 

if Prorata sm. piojiortion; the F. pro 
j and rata sc parte). 

Prorogation, /. i^ri rogation ; from F. 
ju o I og It nine m. 

Proroger, va to prorogue; from F. pro- 
rog 1 1 c. 

ProsaiqilO nd/. prosiie ; from L. pro- 

sa K us — Det /rovoi'iiK.* 

Prosatour. a prosi-writer. Sec fro 'e. 
Proscriptour, s?;n a prosenber; from F. 
pi oscri ptorem. 

Proscription Y. a pr^ seription ; from L. 
I’roscri ptionem. 

Proscrire, v<t to prosemh ; f'om F pro- 
scrilicte. I'or -there -ib’re see 
: tor br r see § 1 hS. 

! PrOSCrit, sm an outlaw; from F. pro- 
stripliis. forpt // - / see if)S. 

I Prose, '>/. {'rose, fiom F. {'rosa — Der, 

! /'coMtiur. 

I Prosectcur, sm (Anat ) a {'reparator ; from 
1 F prosectorem. 

I Proselyte, a {'rose lyte ; Irom F prose- 
I lytusi^ (in S.Jdciine) — Dc r. /7 ovn'y/ sine. 

I Prosodie, s/. {)rosody ; liom Gx. npoowbia. 
j ■ — Dt r /Tfi^oc/itpie. 

Prosopopbo, sf. prosopopcjcia ; from CJr. 
TrponcunuTToiia. 

t Prospectus, S77i. a {irosjxctns ; the 
F prospectus. 

Prosperer, vn. to {irosper ; from L. pro- 
sper a r e 

Prosp6rit6, sf. prosjienty ; fiom L. pro- 
speiitalein. 
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Prostornor, vn. to liy low (in sign ofl 
adur.itioii) ; (Sc) vpr to i)rosiralo onc'^t-lf; i 
troiii L. I'rostei acre. — D(. r.^);-os/d77iation, 
r/i^’iacat. 

Prostitucr, va, to prostitute ; from L. 
prostiluere. 

Prostitution, s/. prostitution ; from L. 
problitulioncm. 

Prostration, •/. prostration; from L. 
prostr itionrm. 

ProtaSG, -/ the s-'tting forth of a (literary') 
subject, the jiiotisis ol a semteMue or pre>- 
]>ositi()n; iroui Gr. irpuTafris . — IJeT. pro- 
/er'iqiie. 

Prote, S7II. an overseer ; from (ir. tt/w- 

TOS. 

Protectcur, •^rn a protictor; from I. pro- 
tect orem — Her. pro'e tot at. 

Protection, protection; fiom L. pro- 
tect i on cm 

Protee, Proteus; from 1^ Proteus. 

Protegor, va. to protect; from L. j'ro- 

tetMTC. 

Protestation, '•/. a protest ; from L. pro- 
tesfationcm. 

Protester, vn. to pioteu: from L. pio- 
tcstari.— Dcr. (of lust, origiii; 

the name go'cn to tl'C Imthei.ins who pto. 
tested, An. I5-’9, at the Dut of Spin-, 
agiiust an edict of the Diet of Wouiis), 
/’ro/c^/antisiiie. 

ProtGt, .sm a piotcst; from protc<if. For 
loss of s see § l.jS, Protet is veibal subst. 
ot protester, ip v. 

Protocole, sm a protocol; from T> pro- 
tocol lum, the Gi TTfKjOToicoWov, lit tbe 
first leaf of a book ibeiue tie olheial ' 
maik (Mit on the liist pag' of the pai>ei ^ 
on winch any public act was to b' m- I 

S( Illu'<l 

Protonotnire, stn. a J'rotountaiy ; from 
a L jirotonotariiis, a imxi d wool, from 
Gi. TT/iutTos and fiom L. notaniis. 

Prototype, s/n. a prototype; fiom Gr. 

TTflCUroTWOS. 

Protoxyde, w/r (Glum.') aprotoxyde; from 
Gr rpCoTo^ .md of us. 

Protuberance, i/. a protuberance; from 
1>, ]) r ot u b era n t i a *, from protuber- 

antem panic of [)rotubcrarc. 

Protuteur, sm. a guaidian of a minoi s 
property; liom L protutorem*. 

PROG, adv. much (a familiar word, almost 
slang, found m tin- j hiase rii pen m prou). 
It. pro, fiom L probe. For loss of b see 
^114; foi 6 OU see § 76 

fProue, prow; in 16th cent, proe^ 


a woid comparatively new in the language, 
fiom Sp proii 

PROUl'iSSF, s/ prowc'-s. Svc prt'r/x. 
PRGUVHR, va. to prove; fiom L. probtire. 
For 0 — 07 / sec § (the old form was 
pr.uver, wliuh is the more regu'ar ch.mgc, 
and answers to preiive) ; fm b — v see 
§ 113 ofro.’.ver. rtpronver. 

PKOVFNDH. provisions; fioni L. prao- 
beiida. Pracbenda gives : tor 
b-17 see § 1 13; for ao -- e see § 104; 
for tlic ch.iMge from 0 to 0 cju vo.stor for 
vc.ster, see also ropnoa. Provende is 
a doiili'et oi Inbrndc. q. v. 

Provenir, z<7f to proreed (from); from L. 

1 jM o V e n 1 r c — Der. prnv'u.iwX, /’ror'f’77aiice. 
Proverbe, sm. a proverb; from L. pro- 
I verbium. 

Proverliial, 07^. proverbial ; fiom L. pro- 
verb ml is. 

Providence, •/ piovldencc; from L. pro- 
vidciiti.i. boi -tia-'Ce sec § 244. Us 
doiibb t IS poiirvoyo/ue. q. v, 

PROVIGNKR, v/i. to iiicicasc*. See provin. 

I — D(T. /rrar/y/zcniciit. 

1 PROVIN, S7/I a layci (of vines); formerly 
proviin, Prov ptohamn, It. proppnp^ine, 
fiom L. propagiiiein. Proptiginem, 
coiitid. re' ularly (sic § 51) to propag’- 
nein, becomes provain For p=r 7 see 
§ III; for gn see § 131; tor a-ui 
see § 54. — Der. proviptatx, provipnc- 

nieiit. 

Province, s/. a province; from L. pro- 

V 1 IK I a. 

Provincial m/y. provincial : from L.pro- 
vinci tlis. Its doublet \s provennd, q v. 
Provisour, mu a bead mastci, pniicqial ; 
fioiii L provisorem. 

Provision, /. i)iovision; from L. pro- 
[ visionem. — Der. prtjvisiotiocr, ap/'/'ci- 
1 x/ 7 WO' 7 ner. 

Provisoiro, adj. piovisory ; from L. pro- 
visorms *. 

Provocateur, stn. a provoker; from L, 

I provneatorem. 

Provocation, /. provocation; from L. 

^ provorationcm. 

Pl^ovoquer, va. to piovoke ; (rom L pro- 
1 v oca re 

Proximitd, s/. prnximity; from L. pro.xi- 
' mitatem. 

PRIIDF, atlj.f. prudish; the fem of the adj. 
preux, q v. Its oiigiiial sense w is ‘ good 
.11 d dist.mt,’ more like our proud than 
oui prudish — Dci. /rui/’hoinme, prudmic, 
^7'//(i’i.omic. 
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Prudence, s/. prutknce; from L. piu- 
dentia. 

Prudent, at/;. I^r\idcnt; from L. prudcn- 
tcm. its doublet lb pnuie, q. v. 

PRUNE, 5/. a plum, prune; from L prunum. 
— Der. prunicr, frunc^u (^froiii O. Fr. 
prunel, dim. of prune', for -el^-eau see 
§ 2S2), /'/w/ellicr, pruneWe (a sloe, thence i 
the pupil of the eye, likened to a little I 
black plum). j 

PRUNLLLh, (i) 7*. a sloe. — Der. prunellitr. \ 
an eyeball. Set prune. 

Prurigineux, adj. lustful; from L. pruri- 

ginobus. 

Prurit, sm prurience; from L. pruritus. 

Prussique, ndj. Prussic (acid); so called 
because it was hrst extracted fioni Piussian 
blue. 

Prytan^O, sm. a prytaneum; from Gr. 
vpVTai'ei<n\ 

Psaliniste, sm. a psalmist; from L. psal- 
mista * (so used m S Jerome). 

Psalmodie, .</. psalmody ; from L. p sal- 
modi a *. — Der. psalmodiLT. 

Psalterion, sm. a psaltery; from L. psal- 
ter lum*. Its doublet IS psautier. q. v. 

PSAUMK, sm. a psalm ; from L. p.salmus *. 
Foral-m/ sec § 157. 'I'he imtial sound 
ps being strange to the Fr. l.niguage, 
O.Fr rightly said sauine (ox psaume,sau(ier 
for p'^aulier, the fuller form being aller- 
wards introduced by the pedants, 

PSAUTIEK, sm. a psalter; fornitrly sautier, 
from L. psalteriura*. For al — a// see 
§ 157; fur e - re see § 56. Its doublet is 
psiilterion, (].v. 

Pseudonyme, adj. pseudonymous; from 
Gr. pivhujvvixos. 

■tPsych.^, '/. (i) Psyche; the Gr 
(2) a cheval-glass. 

Psychologie. sf. psychology; from Gr. 

Adyos — Der. psycholo»\(\wt, psy- 
ch(dog\sit:^ p^ycJwIogxit. 

Ptisane, \f. b.irley-\vater, used as a medi- 
cine; from Gr. Tmadvr}', the modern form 
is tisane (q. v,). 

PUANTEUR, sf. a stench. See puer. 

Pubdre, adj. pubescent ; from L, puberem. 

Puberte, f. puberty; from L. pubertal cm. 

Public adj. public; from L. publicas. — 
Der, fuhlic\s\t, puhJic\\^. 

Publicain, sm. a publican ; from L, publi- 
can us. 

Publication, sf. a publication ; from L. 
publirationem. 

Publiciste, sm. a publicist. See public, 

Publicite, sf. publicity. See public. 


publior, va. to publi.di ; from L. pubh, 
care. For loss ot medial c see § i jo 
PUCE, sf. a tiea ; O. Fr. ///Ae, it. pulcv, Im,,,, 
L. pulicem. by pulicciu -= puFcoin (^51), 
whence O. Vi. pulce. Fur lo'-s I set I'liit 
Gram. p. 81,-- Der. ///ccion, opucix. 
PUCKELK,'/..! maul; IromL.L pullicelhi* 
dim of L. pullus ; cp. It. pulcdla. PuceVe 
is a kind of tein, of Punch, It. pulciueila, 

Pudeur, sf. sh.ime; lioni L. itudorcm, 

I Der. uwtudeur, 

iPudibond, adj. nlod;^t, bashful; from L. 
pud lb undus. 

PudicitO, 7. modesty; froniL pudicitafern. 
Pudiquo, adj. inotust ; fiom L )>udi( ns. 
PUER, in to stink. 1). Fr. Wo\. fiultr. 
It. fudire. tioin L. piitore. F u b s.s ot t 
see § 117; tor 0 1 sec $ (jo. — Dei./u.nit, 
/>uanlcur, em/'i/anler. 

Pu6ril. (ulj. piuMile; from L. puerilis. 
Puerilit6, «((;. pucuhty ; tiom h. pucrili- 
tatem. 

Pugilat, sm a light with fists ; tiom L. 
pugi Litus. 

PUiSE, ad) younger foniuriy put n<\ fioiii 
L. po.stnatu.s*. ‘ Kst consuitiido m qui- 
busd.iin paiiihiis. quod po.stnutus prae- 
tertur pnniogt mto/ sa\ s a medieval dn< u- 
ineut. Postnatu.s is compel, ot nattis 
and post. For post-rmlus pun-^o s-.e 
puis and w ; for j uisui puinc see ^ I4S, 
|PUIS, m/r/. afterwards; Irom L post, fur 
loss ot final t see' § llS; for o-^ui slc 
§87 note 3 — Der />?/oque, dey7^/s. 

■ PUISER, va. to dip, draw (liom a well). See 
pats — Der. pui-.na:, vpuiser. 

PUISQUE, cuuj. since See puis and que. 
PUISSANCE, s/. uovver. Set puis^^au'. 
PUlsSANT, ad), powerful ; tnmi L. po.ssen- 
tem*, a barb irons part. pres, of po so. 
For o - ui set § 87, note 3. — hex. puis'^auet, 
\m puissant. 

PUFFS, s)n. a w^cll ; formerly puis, from I/, 
puteus. for eu = rw s^e abrvger, hence 
puis\ tor u tullowcil by ius — /// see § 92; 
for -teus see agencer. From tins O. f r. 
puis come /minr, puisard. The spelling 
putts is the woik of l6th-cent. pedants, 
who inserted a /, thinking to bring the 
I word nc.irer to its Lat. original. 
jPulluler t/w. to multiply : frcmi I.. pullulare. 
Pulmonaire, adj, pulmonary; from L. 
pulmonarius. 

Pulpe, sf pulp; from L. pulpa. 

Pulpeux, adj. pulpy; from L. pulposus. 
Pulsation, sf, pulsation; from L. pulsa* 
tionem. 
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t'TPulv^rin, sm a pnniing-horu ; from 
It pulvcrino (§ 25). 

Pulveriser, r-rr. to ptilvrri.o; from L. pul- 

vrns,rrc.~l)fM. 

Pulverulent, ndj. pulverablc; from L. 
pulvenileiUus 

PUNAIS, adj. Ictid. Piov. pj/innic, fmm 
O. Fr. pjif, by iiicaiK of a piillix from 

-trials, which is from L. -inacens. O. Fr. 
put IS from L. putidu.s. for loss of last 
two atonic sylLibks sec §§ 50, 5i._Dc-r. 
pnnai\(\ 

Pl^ AlSF, s/ (Entom.') a bug. Sve punnis. 

i"Puncll, stn, a punch; tlie Engl, punch 
(§ 2S). ^ 

Pum’que, adj. panic; from L. f)unicns. 

PUNIR, va to punish; from L. punire 
Dcr /»?/;/issablc, /v./nsscur. 

Punition. '/ puuislunent; from L. punili- 
onc m. 

Pupillaire, adj, pupillary; from L. pupil- 
l.iris. 

Pupillo, sf. a pupil, ward ; from L pu- 
pilla. 

PFPITRE, s;n a disk; from L. ptilpitnrn. 
By transposing 1 (see sanjjlotvr) piilpitum 
becomes pupitluni, whence pupifre. For 

I = r see § 156. 

Pur, adj pure; from L. purus. — Der. pur- 
isle, /'?/nsm(‘. 

PUKEK. soup; formcily prurce, oiigmallv 
/'Wc>,fi om L.piperata*^ ( piopi rly pcpjieied 
meat), by re^'iilai contr. (see ^ 52) of pipe- 
rdta to pip'rata, whence pevree. F or p r* 
see § 111 ; for -ata -te see § 201. 
PtWi'e becomes peurce by vocalising v to u, 
see aurone ; peurce later becomes puree by 
eu — u, see curee: cp bu, niu, mure, mutin, 
bluet, etc., which wire formerly ben, men, 
meure, meuttn, bleuet, etc. Pune is a 
doublet of poivree, paivrade, q. v. 

Puret6, .s/i punty; from L. puritatem. 
For 1 - e see § 6S. 

Purgatif, adj. purgative; from L. purga- 
t 1 V u s , 

Purgation, a purgation; from L pur- 
gationem. 

Purgatoire, sw. purgatory ; from L. piir- 
gatonus (sc. ignis). 

Purger, I'd. to puige; from L. purgare. — 
Der, piirsje (verbal sidist,), vxpurger. 

Purification, >/. punlication ; from L. 
p u r 1 f i c a 1 1 o n e m . 

Purifier, va, to purify ; from L. puri- 

I I care. 


Purismo, S7?7. pmisrn. See pur. 

Puriste a punst. See pur. 

t Puritain, sm. a puritan; f:om Engl. 
puritan ( 28) Dcr. puritamsnu-. 

Purpurin, adj. purplish; fiom L. pur- 
pui inns. 

Purulonco, sf purulcnce; from L. puru- 
lentia. 

Purulent, adj. purulent; from L. puru- 
lentus. 

Pus, yin, (Med.) pus; fmm T., pus. 

Pusillanime, C/J;. pusillanimous, cowardly; 
trom E. pusi llani m i s. 

Pusillanimity, '/ cowardice; from L. 
p u s 1 1 1 a II i m 1 1 a t e m . 

Pustule, yf. a pustule; from L. pustul.a. 

PustlllcUX, (7(/;. puUulous; from L [>ustu- 
losus. For -osu.s ----cux see § 229, 

Putatif, ad], putative, supposed ; from L. 
putati vus. 

PUTOIS, yni, a polecat; properly — 
puante. It may come fiom T-ow L puta- 
cius*, or from O. Fr, put, see punnis. 

Putrefaction, yf. putrctaction; from L. 
ynitrefactionem, 

Putryfier, V//. to putrefy ; from L. putrifi- 
c.ire from putris. 

Putride, adj. putrid ; from L. putridus. — 
Dcr putridiU'. 

Pygmye, sm a pigmy ; from Gr. Trvyjiaios. 

Pyldne. sm. a portal ; from Gr. TrvXouu. 

Pylore, .sjM. (Anat.) the pylorus; from Gr. 
vvkoopus — Der. yy/onque. 

Pyramide, */ a pyramid; from ly. pyra- 
mid cm. - Der. pyranitd:\\, pyramidex. 

Pyriquo, adj pyiotechmc ; from (h. nvp. 

Pyrite, \f. a pyrite; from Gr TxvpiTTjs . — - 
Dtr pynteux. 

Pyronidtre, sm. a pyrometer ; from Gr. 
vvp .ind ptTpov. 

Pyropliore, sm a chemical substance whidi 
takes fire when exposed to tlic air; from 
Gr irvp .iml tpupos. 

Pyrotechnic, yf. pyioterhnics ; from Gr. 
TTvp and T€\vr}. Der. / yrotechinqee. 

Pyrrhique, .yf. a pyrrlnc dance ; from Gr. 

TTVppi\ 7 ] 

Pyrrhonisme, Pyrrhonien, sm. Eyr- 
ihoiiism; of lust, oiigin (see § 33), from 
the Greek jdiilosopher Pyrrho. 

Pythagoricien, adj Pythagorean; from 
Gr. vvBayopiicos, a diseiple ot P\thagoras 

Pythie, yf. a Pythic priestess; Irom Gr. nvOla. 

Pythonisse, sf. a Pythoness; from Gr. 
TTvOwyiaaa, 
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QUADRA GENAIRE-^QUELCONQUE, 


Q- 


Quaclragenaire, aEj of forty years of 

. Ikmii L .if'eii.inns ! 

Quadra g'esinu; >■/. smia ; from 

L. q 11 .ul 1 .1 iU' > II' a (^M.. clicbl. Its doiiblil 
is tur. q. V. 

Quadrauftle. n qn ; fion\ L. 

(]ii uh aiu^ulus. — Dsr 'pindi anonJ.iwc. 

Qiiailraturc. '■/. (]n,uii .lano , from L. 

q 11 i(i I at u 1 . 1 . Its doul'lt t 1" ( ar/'r/u’, v. 
Quadri a ['ullx; tht L qnadii-. 
Quadl’igc, at. a (juadiig.i , lioin L. qiiad- 
r 1 it; a 

Quadrilat^re. a qu.uUilat. ral : from 
L qu 1(1 1 1 late 1 11 s 

t Quadrille, / a (juadulle (a dann'i, 
•'in quadii I i^at cauls); tiauu It. tjiuui- 

} ? s). 

Quadruinane adj. (juaduimaiunis ; from 
I.. ([ u u! ni 111 I avis. 

Quadrupede. tm. a qu ulmjH'd; fiom L. 
(]ua diui'cdem. 

Quadruple, adj qn 'drai 1 «*; from L (pi id- 
ni|'lus l)(.i (ptdilrii/uY 


Qlh\l 0 // a (^ii.i) ; 

ol Clitic oriym, 1 

Ihetoii 

/ulr iqi. 



t Quaker, on. 

/ t J /I 1 ! ( -V 

a quakcr ; the 

I'aigl. 

q } V t 2o ). 

Qualificatif. adj 

(pi.ihl'v ine; from F 

- qu 1 - 


1 1 1 1 c 1 1 1 V VI s lioiii qu.ihiuaic. See' 

qiKth flcr. 

Qualification, \f n (junlilifatiou: from L. 
(|u.il 1 1'u .Ttiouem fuan tj u.i 1 1 fic.i i e. 

Se(" !]v<d'jin\ 

Qualifier, va. to qialii'y; fiom T/. quali- 
ficarc^, fiom qualis. Its doimlet is' 
jnuiier, q, V, I 

Qualite, "f. quality: fr()m qunlitatem. . 
QUAM), CO///, tlioiiy'i : tiom L. qiiando. | 
Q^lANi', nd;. how inanv, fiom L. quantii.s. 

— D' r. ////////Oome. I 

Ql^VNT, (idv. with ic.sjiect; from L. 1 
quaittuni | 

QLJANi’lKMK, ndj. what number. S( e ' 
qiKuif, from wl'idi with the usu il nidin.il 
t( rmination -nine as if liom -esimus, it is 
deiivtd. I 

Quantit 6 , ■/. a quantity; from L. qnanti- 
tatem 

QIJARANTE, ndj. forty; from L, quadra- 
ginta hot dr - /• S(C § i6S; for loss of 
g see ^ 131 : tor ai - rt cp, § 52, note 4. — 
Der. (///a;a;//ame, qucirantiimc, j 


QlfARDKRONNFR, Tvt. to r/Mind off; fiorn 
ipuirt dc Kind. S( e y///r/ /. dr, and imn/. 

Ql AR!', iidj. louitli : liom L tiviartu.s — 
Del ijunrt ' sm ), y//i07aiit, y/vm /.ime 
(Jl'ARTKRtiN, '///. a (piaiiii (oi ,i pouinn 
bee quaytirr .ind !oi the li. t( i nnn.itnm 
-on sluiiiqiuiKd hv -rr, sc § J/i 
(U AR 11 '/, a qii.ut ; lioiii I. qiiarta 

(^'ARi'irR, -m acjiiiiUi tioin L. qimvt- 
ariii.s. loniili ot .1 c \taiius. lA.i -arms 
-/(-/• SCO ^ H)S 1 \ r y/./o /( ; 011. 

Ql AR'rif.R-MAli'Rl'h o;/ a (jiiartir m.isicr 
.'sci ijiitirticr and uinl'rr. 
i Quartz, '■m. qn ut/. ; the Clviin, quurz 
( v 2 ~ — Del, (jhdr'zi n\. 

1 Quasi <uh> almost: t! ( L quasi, 
Quaternairo, ddj, (,u.(teiiiai3 , uom L. 
<]u.itcrii irius. 

Quateriie .sm, a qu Itc rnary ; from L (jiii- 
j lei nils. Its douhhts aie cahur, iii^,i//r, 
i (). V — Der qua/t ///me 
(Mh\d'V)K/l' //(/; |oiirt(cn It '/nii^/oriln i, 

; tumi L. quatiiordecim h\ rcnilir (on'r 
' (sei § I ) ol quaUidule Liiii to c]iialu- 
I ord'cim, u hem e y/z/i'n/-../'. loirpiatuor- 
— eiuator- see y/m//7 , t' a lo^s ol d I etu t ( n 
tuo coiisoii.mts see Hut fir. mi p Si . lor 
C z (Uiiifit and § Jjiy.— Dei. rjuiiKj} 
it trie. 

(H'A 1 Rl', ‘■fit. foi r ; fiom L. qimtiior. by 
u i’lilar ( haiiiq ot uo into o ' sc l 102'. 
win me quator \\h^ tmd tl e loim calor 
111 ail ins(_uptioii of tin Impiu. Qliutor 
IncoiiKS (jiKlfie l)\' dinj'l'iiii' th< fii al im- 
aueiited o, see i) f,0 — Ds r. y////a-iuue, 
rpni/} nn qualru nn.d 

fQuatUOr, s;//. v^lus) a qii.irtet ; the 
H quatuor Its donhli t is y/zoZ/'e, (|. v. 
Qj^!K,/)/7j// whom, tl at whuh, liom L quod, 
the O. 1 r. lorm he nq qu’d , lor lo s ot 
liiial d sec § 121 ; lor ihc dost cut liom 
o to e sc( Je, and cp c<’, le, of which the 
(). Fr loi iiLs were / o, /o 

(7y//;. that ; Irom L quod Abo from 
1/ quam, m the connei imn f'lus . . . y//c, 
wh eh is L plus . . . quam. For loss of 
li u.d m see jd. 

Ql'l b, (idj, what; from Ty. qualis. For 
-ulia^-c/ see § iqi. — Dvr. y//c/(]ue. 

Qld' LCONQjllf, adj. wh.itevcr; fiom L. 
qiialccuiique. For qualo — qnel see qud ; 
for u^o see § 97. 

I 
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QIJKLOUK, adj. some. See (juel .iiid fpje.— 

Dir (jufhju'ww, ipid'jUf <[{)]<,, 

Q^UI.M ANDh R, i7i to Uei' secretly. Origin 

VII 1 known. — -Dei. rpt! mmuLwr. 

QIU'NO r 1 ]•:, s/ a tooth ^ofa cluld'); dim. 
ol O Fr. (pienne: jmdvably ol hcand. orimn 
20 ). 

QIM'.NODILLI’., ■y'. a disl.tld. It. conocchia, 
lioin a L colucula’, dun. of colas. For 
1 - n vec § whence comicula •, found 
in Carol, docuinciitb ; c g ‘ Si nunenua Ri- 
jni.ina scrvinn Ripnaimm senila lueiit, et 
I'arcntes c)us hoc c ontiadiccie voliu-init, 
otlci.itnr ei .i ret^c spall .i cl conuciil i 
Qjjoil SI spathaiu acccperit, siiwiin inler- 
luiat; si auleui cotiuciilam, in servilio 
)>erseveret ’ Lev Ripuaaa, itcy iS. Con- 
Vtcula legiilarly contr. t^si e § 51 ) to con- 
UC la bcLoiiK s yi/ev/o/nZ/e, by 0 --t’ ihion ;!i 
€'/, S< e § yf) , by -ucla --o/nllr, see § .J5S ; 
and by c -- y//, s( e r/ncue. 

Q 1 ' bRFFLJ'h < (piarol; liom L. querela, 
tin ai ct nted suth\ cla bccoinnig sve 
^ 202 . — Dcr 'ihcrtlla, ijiit) cllcui 

cn: I'd\lR,ii(i to fcdi li , fioin F. quaercro 
for quacrcre - quaercu'e lii-t (liam 

p. l.-,.); whence yi/tr/r ioi O— / see j 

(Jutrir IS a doublet of querre — Dcr yi/(.<’ 
ftoiUKrly qui'ste, from L. quaosita. stioin- 
prut.e. .siib.st., See Here also tin re 

lias iicen a disfii.n emeiU of accent horn 
Ciuaesita to quaesita. after winch the 
atonic; 1 li is been lost 51) in ciaaes'tai, 
will me quosto, by ao=^, see § lo,-; , ior 

loss ot s S(‘e § 

Questeur, sm. a quaestor; from L. quaes- 
ton 111. Its doublet is quc't'ur. 

Question, s/' a question; tiom L. quaes- 
tionein - Dcr. y/os/ewner, quCitionw.inc, 
y^C'/rmniLur 

Questure, s/. a quaestoisldp; from L. 
quae stura. 

(Jl F I'F, .s/. a search. See querir. — Der. 
ym /er, y/ce'ciir (^whose doublet is questeur, 

q. V y/o'/ciise. 

Ql'l'UK, s/; a t.iil ; from L cauda. c here 
=^qu, as m colucla queuouilU ; cotcin, 
qurux; pascu a *. /'ity//trt’//c ; in am: are*, 
inauquer; coquus, queux; apollicca, 
houitque. For loss of cl see § 1 21; for 
aii ^ 0 -^ne - eu, see § 76 and accueilUr', 
cp. also paucum, />e/r ; Aucum, Ku, 

QUKUK, sf. a cask (holding ij hogsheads). 
Origin unknown. 

Q]'FIX, sm. a hone. It cote, from L. 
cotem. For loss of t see § 118; tor 
c — qu see queue ; fur o = eu see § qG. 


Qin.t'X, sm a cook, in 0 . Fr. It. cuocn, from 
L. coquus Coqiiatn, by i<"dm iii ' uu ton 
(see § 102), beeoiiii s cocurn, loiiiid in Lat, 
wnteis. Cocurn In lomcs quci<x . for o = 
eu see § 7O; lor initial c ~qu si c y/ie/ee ; 
iinal hard ei - x is {icciiliar. (due}ix is a 
ilonblet ot coy, a cook, 

QbM, rel. who, lio.n L. qui. 

(dinC')NOUK, Iron, whosoevtr; from L. 
ciuicuiiiciuo. For ra — // see § 160; tor 
U o see ^ (jy. 

tQllidam, '•f. a certa n person (name 
iinknowm), the L Ciuidaill 

Quiet. o<//. quiet ; from L. quietus. — Dcr. 
y?//(/isme, y;mVis;e, 

Quietude, i/. quietude ; from F quictudi- 
uem. 

Qiiille, sf a k( td ; from Sy). quilla 
(§2()); and this ill Uiin js (.F I m , O 11 , G. 

U. Seaiid. kuilr (§ 20) — Dcr. quill- 

(^llFLF, sf a skittle; of Gi nii. otygni, 
U 11 . G ilqg-r/. by coiitr. id' /ogw/ to ke^l, 
and assimilation of g/ to il, tyi. M. F'ligd. 
allies 

(..HJINA sfn. bilk, (luimne. S'-C quinquina. 
--Dir y/////ine. 

RHllNADD, udj. abaslied. Origin unknown. 

tdlUNCAlFFF, sf, ironmongery (origin illy 
every kind of liardwaie), iormeriy chn- 
entile^' or citquaille in Mamt, tioni cliqutr 
(q V.), signifvmg rightly that winch clinks. 
i'liqiKulle becomes cli'/quitille by iiasal- 
is.ition, see cfincomhre ; tin 11 quincadle L'y 
di'siinil.iiion of cl to c, see able and § itnj. 
— Der. quincuilhci , quincadkwc. 

Quilieouce, sm. a qnmeunx ; fioni L. 
lyniiicunx 

Quine, five winning numbers (lottery); 
Irom F quini. 

Quinine, sf quinine. See quinquina. 

Qllinola, sm the knave of hearts (cards). 
( trigiii nnlmowii. 

Quinciuagenaire, adj. of lifiv yea is of 
age; trom L quiiiquageiianus. 

Quinquennal, adj, quimpienm.il; from L. 
quiiiq uciinaljs. 

t Q u i n q ii e n n i u m, sm a pci lod of five 
years ; the F. ciuinquonuiuin. 

Quinquerdino. sf. a qunuiueieine ; from 
L. quinquercmis. 

Quinquet, sm. a kmd of lamp; of hist, 
origin, Iroin their first maker’s name, 
introduced towareis the cud of the 1 8th 
century. See 33. 

t Quinquina, sm. cinchona, the baik- 
tree, Peruvian bark ; formerly qianaquina ; 
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of American origin, Peruv. kinni-ina (§ 32). 
An abbreviation of (panquina is qiiina^ q. v. 

QIJINT, mi a fifih; from L. quiutus. 

Q^UINTAINE, */. the qumiain, a kind of 
sport, consisting of tilting at the figure of 
a man in armour ; (rom late L. quintaiia 
of which the origin is unknown. For 
a = m‘ see § 54. 

Ql'lNTAL, a hundredweight ; from Low 
L. quintale *, which from Ar. qmtar 

( § 

tQuinto, sy. a musical fifth; from It. 
qi/inta 25 ). 

Quinte, sf. a fit of coughing ; from L. 
quinta, sr. hora, at the filth hour, because 
the Parisians believed that this children’s 
cough recut red every five hours. — Dcr. 
qiunfeux, 

Quinte, y a caprice ; origin uncertain. 

Quintessence, 5/ a quinteS'^cnce; formerly 
quinte e^-ence, from L, quinta essentia ; 
lit. the fifth (ssence, i. e. that substance 
in alchemists’ language which is superior to 
the four elements. — Der. quintei>!^enc\QX, 

Quintette, ^m. a quintet, piece of music 
for five voices or five nistiumcnts; from It. 
qinutctto (§ 25 ). 

QuintOUX, ndj. whimsical. Sec quinte. 

Quintuple, adj, (lUmtuple; from L, quin- 
tup lex — Ler. quintuphx, 

QUIN'/K, nd) fifteen It. qt/indici, from L. 
quindecim. by regular contr. {see § 51) 
of quindecim to quind’eim, whence 
quinze. For loss of d btfore c see Hist. 
Gram, p 81 ; for c - z sec amttie and 
§ 129 . — Dcr. qutnzdm, quinziiwe, quinze- 
vingts, q?i!nz\l'n\e. 

LQuiproquo, ^in. a quidproquo, in l6th 
cult. ; the L. quid pro quod, lit. to 
take a quid for a quod. For the omis- 


sion of the d before p see Hist Gram. 
p.Si. 

Ql/ri'd'ANCE. xf. a receipt. O. Er. quitance, 
qidcfnnre, win nee by .ismrml.u mri quittance. 
It. qidtanza, fiom L. quietantia*. ‘ Qpn 
praefatae cimerac . . . solvere (pioniodo 
libet obligati eraiit, gciierah m quictanttam 
fecerit dccernens cos ad ilhirum soliitii niL-m 
non tcneri,' says a medieval document. 
Qiiietantia is irom quietus ; for quiotu.s 
= qtiit(e see quitte \ loi -antia - see 
^ Iqi, — Dtr. quitt<incex. 

Qin'l’fE, fiee, dnchaiged, clear; from L. 
quietus Quietus is used 111 tins sense 
in sever.il Caroluigiaii documents: ‘ Et si 
de una judiciana tiient ail dies XII, antc- 
qu.im eat ad exercituin sit quietus’ (Lex 
Longobardoium, 2. 14). For ie — f see 
pitie. Quitte is a doublet of co/, q. v. — 
Der. qmttcx (lit. to hold quit, then to yield, 
leave), -xequittex. 

QUllTER. 777 to quit; from L. quictare*, 
formed fiuiii quietus: sec quitte. 

QUI-VIVE, sm. a challenge (military). See 
qui and vivre. 

QUOI, pron. which, what, that; from L. 
quid. For hxs of d sec § 121 ; lor i --o: 
sec § 68 — Der. yi/onpie. 

fQuolibot, mi. a qudible, trivial pun; 
originally a S( lioiastic thesis, proposed to 
exercise students’ mimh ; whence it comes 
to nil ail theses ehscnssed for amusement, 
quibbles, as opposed to serious matters; 
from L quod libot. 

Quote-part, ■/. a quota, share; compel, of 
part, and E. quota. 

Quotidion.m/; daily; from L. quoti di anus. 

Quotient, mi. a qinaicnt ; trom L. 

<]uotieus. 

Quotitd, */. quota, share; fiom L, quotus. 


R. 

RATjACTIER, vn. to repeat over and over. RAPATTRE, va. to beat down. Sec re- and 
Origin unknown. — Der. rahachage, nibdch- j nhatire. — Dei. rabat (verbal subst.), rabat- 
eiir. I joie, ra^ia/Zement. 

RABAIS, sm. diminution (of price). Sec fKabbin, a rabbi ; of Aramaic origin, 
rahais^er. | rabbi, my master (§ 30).- - Der. n//di/;/iqiu . 

RABAISSER, va. to lower, underrate. See RABLE, sm. the back (of hare or rabbit). 
re^ and abaPser. — Der, rabais (verbal Origin unknown. 

RABLE, \m. a rake, poker (used by bakers); 

RABAT, sm. a band (for the neck). Sec' formerly ronWe, from L. rutabulum* (a 

rabattre. | baker s poker in Eestus), whence m Low L. 
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rotabulum* (see § qo') by regular contr. 
(sec § 51) of rotilbulum to rotab’lum, 
whence roable. For loss of medial t see 
§ 1 17; for oa = a, by dropjMug the un- 
ac'cented vowel, see § c^2. 

RAbONNIR, va, to imptove (fruits, etc.); 
vn. to improve (ut wine, etc.). Sec re and 
ahonnir. 

RABOT, stn, a plane. See rahoter. 

KABOTER, va. to plane ; in O. Fr. to strike, 
a sense which survivi s in the adj. rahoteux, 
knotty, roiigli, Rahoter is anotlicr foim of 
rahouter. For etymology see re- and 
houter. Rahoter is a doublet of rehouter, 
V. — Der rahot (veibal siibst.), rabotaw. 

RAIRRRtRIR, xia. to stunt; vn. to be 
stunted. Of hist, origin 33), from the 
Bulgarians, who in O. Fr. were called 
houorre^^. 

RABROUKR, vn. to brow-beat, snub; ofCRnn. 
origin (§ 27) from re and (nniii. hraue. the 
brow. '1 lie bieiK li was at liisi bran (»r hrou.,\^ 
m l’ro\em,al: wliemc rdtroacr (a foitn 
remaimiig m Pnar<ly), wln.nce rn^ro7/<’r. 

RACAILLE, s/. rabble, mob; lit. scrapings; 
a dim, form troin (). f'r, ran'/rr. rar.Ur, 
(]. V. (through an 0 . Fr. form ru'^cadle, 

O. Engl. rns/oz/Z/e. 

RAd'OMMODER, vn. to mend, rep nr 
hee re- and actoinmodcr. — Diix.raccantnod- 
eur, rciccommode\\\c\\\. 

RAC(X)Rl)l'/R, vn. to join, unite. See re- 
al id accorder. — Der. raccord (verbal subst.), 

; neer>r(/ement 

RACCOl'RClR, va. to shorten. See re- and 
nccourctr . — Der raiconrn (partic. sul>st ). 

RACCOUTRKR, va. to diess out. See re- 
and nccoulrfr. 

RACCOU rUMKR (SE), vfr. to accustom 
oneself. See re- and accotihimer. 

RAC'CROCllER, va to hook on again. See 
re- and accrocher. — Der. raccroc (verbal 
subst.). 

i Race, s/. a race; introihiced in i6th cent, 
from It. razza (§ 23). 

RA(M 1 AT. s/n a rqiurehase. Sec rache'er. 

RA(' 11 ETER, va. to repureha^c, ransom; 
formerly rachntrr. See re- and acheter . — 
Der. rnchat (verbal subst.). 

Rachitique, m/y. lirkety; an adj. formed 
from Or. /laxts— rnc/r/Zismc. 

RACINE, s/. a root. Prov. racina, from L. 
radicina*, fimn radicem, by regnl.y 
roiitr. (see § 32) ot radicina to rad’- 
ciiia, whence lacuie. For loss of d see 
^ j 20.— Der, derac777er, enraemcr, raa'/ul, 
racintr, racinx'^<t. 


RACLER, va. to scrape off; Cat. rasclar. 
It. rasekinre, from a supposed L. ra.si- 
culareN from a supposed rasicaro^', 
frequent, of radere. RasicAre, contrd. 
regularly to ras’earo (see § 52), gives the 
deriv. rasciilare. Rasculdro, regularly 
dropping 11 (see § 52), becomes ras’clare, 
whence rn'-cler, whence, by loss of 5 (see 
§ 148), racier. — Der. rac/eur, raclod, 
racoire, raclwxQ. 

RACOEER, va. to pick up, crimp (soldiers). 
Sec re and accnler. — Der. racolewr, racohgt. 

RACOiNTER, va. to relate; from re- and 
aconter '^'^ conipd. of a and couter, q. v. — 
Der. 7'nco;i/eur. 

RACORNIR (SE>, va. to make horny; from 
re- and acornir -^, compd. of a and come, 
q. V — Der. rucor/nsseiiRiit. 

RACCdJl'l’'rER. vn to recover (what has 
been lost); (Sfd), vpr. to win back (at 
play). Sre re- and acquitler. 

fRade, /. a road, roadstead (naval); 
mtrod, in i6th cent through It. rnda 
(§ 25), from the (icrmanic, O, Scaiid. 
mdo. to rule (ol ships) (§ 20). — Der rndei. 

RADEAU, sm. a raft; fumcily radel (tor 
el = can see § 2S2), from L. radel 1 us 
Radellus (found in medieval l.at. docu- 
ments) IS a transformation of ratellus D 
For t-d see § 1 1 7. Ratellus* is a 
dim. of ratis. 

Rader, va. to strike (a measure) ; from L. 
radere. — Der. nu/eur. 

Radial, ndj. ladial; fiom L. radialis, der. 
Iioin I adius. 

Radiant, adj. radiant; fiom L. radi- 
aiitcm. 

Radiation, </, radiation; fiom L. radi- 
ali oiiem. 

Radical, adj. laihr.il ; fiom L. radicalis 
del. Irom radicem 

Radicant, adj. (Bot.) radicant ; from L, 
radicantem. 

Radiciile, (Bot) a radicle, little root; 
from L. radi( ula. 

Radio, adj. (Bot.) radiate ; from D. radi- 
atus. For -atus = -e see § 20i. Its 
doublet is raye. q v. 

Radier, ^m. an inveited arch. Origin 
unknown. 

Radieux, ndj. radiant; from L. radiosus. 
For -osu.s ^ -er/.v see § 2 2(). 

+ Radis, S7;z. a turnip, radish; from Prov, 
raditz (§ 24)) which fiom L. rtidicoit). 

^Radius, mi. (Auat.) a radius; the L. 

I radius, so used in Celsus. 

RADO'FER, vn. to dote; formerly redoter. 
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compd. of re- and the root doter*, of 
Germ, origin, Engl, dote, Flem. doten (§ 2S). 
— Der, radotLvr, rado(.\s,c, radof*;nc. 

RADOUB, ^m. a refitting. See radouber. 

RADOUIU'R, va. (^Nant ) to relit; foimerly 
redouher*, conijnl. (^f rt~ and a tliemc 
donber*, whieh, like many otlici vea- 
terms, is of Germ, origin, A. S. duhhan 
(§ 20), to strike, whence seii'^c ot j)ie-| 
p.iring, repaning — Der. radoub (v^rhal j 
suhst.). 

RaDOUCIR. va to soften. See re- and 
ndoucir. — Der. r^(/o//rissement. 

Rafale. ‘i squall. Cp. Sp. Origin 

unknown. 

RAKfERMlR. va to harden. See re- and 
nff'ernur — Der. raff'enm^^itiwtwX. 

RAFFINER, va to rcTme. See re- and 
a finer. — D^r raffm.x^ti, rnJinemcuU rajfin- 
eiic rg/Tih/eiir. 

RAfFOLFd<, vn. to dote. See re- and 

nfnier. 

RAFLKR, va. to carry off quickly, rob j 
<;pcedily ; of G<rin. origin. D.in. rny/c j 
{!} 20U — Der. rtijie (verbal snbst.y 

RAFRAICHIR, I'd. to cool, rrfiesh. Fromre- 
and nfraichir* , compd of a an<l frai-^, q. v, 
— li)er rafrnicJnss.xwX, rn/rdA'/iissement. 

RAGAILLARDIR, va. to enliven, cheer np. 
From re- and agndlardir, compd. of a and 
gndlard, q. v, 

RAGE. s/. rage, Sp. rahia, from L. rabies. 
For bi-^b,i see § 6S ; then hr bj j-g 
‘.ee Hist. Giam. p 65. — Der. enrogcr. 

RAGOT, adj. thickset, dumpy. Origin un- 
known. 

ragoOt, $m. a stew. See rae^onter. 
ragoOter, va. to rtslore the appetite, 

stimulate; from re and agoiPer*, conijal 
of a ,md gmVtr, q.v. — Der. ragoiit G’^rbal 
‘^nb'^t,). ragoutAXW. 

RAGRANDIR, va. to enlarge again. See 
re- anil ngrandir. 

KAGREER, va. to finish, restore. See re- 
and agreer. 

tRaia, sm. a raiah ; from Turk, rrmid 
30), properly ‘ iiocks at pasture,’ then 
the subjects ot the Ottoman empire, espe- 
cially the non-Moslem puition. Cp, Hind. 
ryot. 

RAIDE, adj. stiff, rigid ; formerly rnide, from 
L. rigidus, by legular contr. (see § 51) 
of rigidus to rig’dus, a contr. already 
made in p pular L,it.; vve find rigdus in 
the Appendix ad rrobum. Rigdus be- 
comes roide : for gd^-(/ see § 131; for 
i=oi = ai see § 74. — Der. raider, raidexw. 


RAIDEUR, sf. stllTncss. See raide. 

RAIE, v/. a .stroke, line; from L. radia’*, 
fcm. form of radius, an instance of lim 
manner m winch the late L, made feminine 
words at will out of masculines. For loss 
of medial d see § 1 20. 

RAIE, sf. a furrow ; formerly roie, Frov. 
rega, fiom E riga’^, a furrow in medieval 
l.at (locinmiits; e g ‘Nhe iiiiain rigam 
de terra, nec iilhmi habebat niaiinpium 
propnum,’ from an iitli-cmt. text: and 
in a somewhat earlitr (huument, ‘(hupit 
terrain lodere it in niodnni sulci rigam 
facere.’ Riga is verbal si:b'>t. of rigarc, 
this word iiiduales tlnit oiigMiially rate must 
have signified an irr g itiori-channel, or 
trench for drainage. Riga lx come*; core 
by loss of ined a' g {Sxc § 131), tbcii rate 
by 01 (sie § 

RAIE. \f (Icbtli ) a riy ; from T.. raia 

RAIFORI', s;/i (Bot.') a ndisb; lormeilv 
raifort. compd of adj. fort (ij v.) .and 
(). Er rni, rai'', whiili is ftom L radicom, 
Radicem beconu s rtus by rcmlar loiitr. 
(see § 51) of radicem [ior radicem) to 
rad’cem. For loss ol d see § 120; lor 
c - s see § 1 29 

tRail. ^tn a rail; the Engl rail (§ 2S), 
— Der (l»Vor/lu. 

RAILLER, ira. to raliv, jist at ; from a sup- 
posed L. radiculare*, der. from radoro ; 
cp triuller, winch is pridniblv from a lo>t 
eradicularo *, Kariictilare, ngnlarly 
coiitrd. (sec § 52) to radic’lare, biioims 
miller: for loss of nndi.il d see § 120; 
for cl — 17 sec § 129. — Der. nn/Zine, 
radh ur. 

RAINE, yf a frog. It. rnna, fiom L. rana. 
A wotd now out of us(‘, hemg supplant! d 
by its dim. gremiiitlle. For a — ai see § .S4. 

■ — Der. rm/iette. 

RAINE 1 TE, yf. a tree-frog. Ste raine, 

RAINETTFi, yf a reinette, or rennet, apple, 
pippin. See reine. 

RAINURE, yf a grove. From O. Fr. rain, 
a border ol a wood, term of forestry, which 
again is the O. H.G. rain, a border 
(§ 20). 

fRaiponce, f. a rampion; from Sp. 
rat ponce (§ iG). 

RAIS, sin. spoke (of a wheel), ray (of light) ; 
fiom L. radius. For loss of d see § 120 ; 
for persistence of s see § 149. — Der. rayon, 
eiirnyer, from the obj. c.ise rai. 

RAISIN, stn. a grape, raisin, plum. Prov, 
razim, Sp. ran mo, It. racemo, Pom L. 
racemus. Fur aacn: see §54; for c = 5 
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see § 129; for o = i see § 59; for m — n 
see § 161. — Dcr. ra/ii/io. 

RAISON, ^/. reason ; from L. rationem. 
for -ationem =1 -nisoji see § 232. Its 
doublet IS ration, q v. — Her rrrrmwnrr. 

RAISONNABLE, (ulj. reasonable; from L. 
rationabilis. For ration- = rnAow- see 
rmsow; for see § 250 —Der. 

(\(ralsnnuaJ)Ie. 

RAISONNRR, va. to reason. See rai^nn . — 
Her. rai<onm\ r«/soa;rement, n/r<.o«weiir, 
M'rnisnnner. 

RAJKUNIR. vn. to re‘-tore to youth. See 
jeune — Der. rnjemm^Qwn ut. 

RAJUS'TER, va, to readjust. See ajuster . — 
Der. rq;?/s/ement. 

RyVLE, sm. (Oimili ) a rail (so called from 
^its cry). See r<i!cr. 

Rale, sm. (Med.) a rattle. See raler. 

RALENTIR. re/, to retard. See lent — Der. 
/v//fvj/issemtnt. 

rAeer, vn Xo h.ivc a rattlinri; in the throat. 
On (.on unknown. — Der rf(/t’(vcrbd subst.), 
rnh ment 

RALINGUE, s/. a bolt-rope; probal>ly 
G. rm. origin (? a nnv-line) (§ 27).— Der, 

RAl LIER, va to rally. See re- and allier. 
— Der rn////'mcnt. 

lOM LONGl'.R. va. to lenythtn Sec re- and 
allm/p-tr — Der. rallnuge (verbal subst), 
ra/Zo// cement. 

RALLL'MER, va to rekindle. See re- and 
aUmner, 

fRamadan, sm. R.imadan ; from Ar. 
raniadnn (§ 30). 

RAM AGE, \m. branches (in which sen.se it 
IS obsolete), a branching pattern on ‘«tutTs; 
also, warbling (of birds on branches), m 
which connexion it was used as an adi by 
Marot, Elros'^ignoh an gay courage ('hanfent 
leur ]()ly chant ranuige I’rov. rainatge, 
from a supjxised L. ramaticiini *, deiiv, 
of ramus. For -aticum----f/g-t’ sec § 201. 
Raniage still means ‘branching’ in hunt- 
ing, and is also used for a kind of textile 
fabric on whieh arc icprcseiited leaves and 
flowers. 

RAMAIGRIR, va. to make lean again. See 
re- and amaigrir. 

RAM AS, .sm. a collection, lot, heap See 

rania^^er. 

RAMASSER, va. to amass, collect. See re- 
and anias^er. — Der. ramas (verbal subst.), 
rnmisvi^, rnmc/s^eiir, rn///(/ssis. 

Rambour, .sm. a kind of apple; formerly 
ramhor^ originally rainhure’, of hist, oiigm 


§ 33). from Rambiire, a village near 
Amiens. 

RAME, s/. a stick, branch, twig; from L. 
rama*, fern, form of ramus. For such 
late fern forms see rate from radia t'. — 
Der. ramex, ravnex (a wild pigeon which 
roosts in the branches), rc/meux, rnmillcs, 
rn/z/ure, rnmon (a broom of twigs). 

Rame, .s/. an oar ; introd, from Prov. 
m//, which is from L remus. Jal (Archeo- 
logie Nautiqiic) says th.it ratne was intro- 
duced into France by the sailors of Pro- 
vence and Languedoc (§ 24). For e = n 
see ^ hi. — Der rawex, rame ur, 

fRame, f-f. a ream; formerly rayrne, Sp. 
re'^w.a. It ri'-ma\ of Oriental origin, Ar 
rtzma. For i = ai = a see § 68; for lo‘-s 
of see § 148. 

RAMEAU, }>in. a twig, branch; formirlv 
rainel, fiom L. ramellus *, dim of ramus. 
For -ellus =-e/ = -cr/// ^ee § 282, 

RAM EE, s/ branches with green le.ives. Sp. 
ramada, from a supposed L. ramata*, 
der. from ramus. For -ata ---cc see § 201 . 

RAMENDER, va. to lower the price (of pro- 
visions). See re- and amemler. 

RAMENER, va. to recall, bring back. See 
rc- and amener, 

RAMENTEVOIR, va. to recall, call to mind ; 
compd. of re- and O Fr. amentevotr. 
Amenttvoir, also amcntavoir, It a mente 
avere, is compd. of the three words a ment'^ 
avoir (ad mentom habere, to have in 
rnmd) For etymology .see d ami avoir. 

RAMKR, va. to row. See rnme (2). - Der. 
rumeiir. 

RAMIER. sm. a ringdove. See rame (i). — 
Der rnmcrcau. 

Ramifier, vn, to ramify; from L. rami- 
ficare der from r.imus and the veibal 
siillix -ficarc. — Der rnm/)/zcation. 

RAMILLES, twigs, sjn.iys. A dim. of 

rame, (|. v. 

RAMOITIR, va. to make damp. See rc-, d, 
and moite 

RAMOLI.IR, va. to soften. See re- and 
amnllir. Der rnr/mZ/issant. 

RAMON, sm a broom (of twigs). See 
rame (l). — Der. ramoncx (to sweep with 
^ r avion. In O. Fr. ramoner signified ‘ to 
sweep’ generally: in modern Fr. to sweep 
chimneys only : for such restricted significa- 
tions see § 12). 

RAMONER, va. to sweep (chimneys). See 
ramon. — Dtr. rr/moz/age, ramonewx. 

RAMPE, a flight of stairs. Sec ramper. 

RAMPER, vn. to creep, crawl ; formerly 
Y 2 
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mcnning to climb by catchiny hol.l of 
anotluT. Prov. rapar, of (utin. ons^iii. 
Low Germ, rapen (§ 20). For iiiterc.il.itnl 
m sec Imnbruche. — Der. rampe (^verb.il 
siibs-t. : the sense of clmibin^f, proper to 
the O Fr. word, is still seen in this word, 
as also in the her.ildic rampant), rampe- 
nient. 

RAIMURE, s/. branchini^. See rame (i). 

RANCH, ndj. r.mcid ; from L. rancidiis 
For regular loss of the last two atonic 
vowels sec §§ 50, c^I. — Der. ranck. 

RANCvUHR, s?n. a raek-l.idder ; from ranche. 
RantJie (a wootlen pm) is fiom I.,. ramicom, 
bv n gnlar coiitr. ^see § 51) ot rdmicem 
to rain’com, wlieiice ratiche. For 
sie § 160. Pile torm rancher seems tt) 
refer back to a denv. in -arius 
carius *), whence by carms = cher (§ 1 <jS) 
we have rancher. 

Rancidite, s/, rancidity; from L. r.inci- 
d itateiu. 

RANCIR, vn. to become rank. See riince . — 
l)er. raricissure. 

RAN(j'ON, sf. a ransom; formerly raemnn. 
Prov. >ve;7oos, It. retiinztone, fiom L. rc- 
demptionem, by regular loss of medial d 
(^sce § 120), whence re-omptionem 

whence raencon. For e = <i see atncfii/er . 
tor m see § 160; foi pt -■ t bee § ihS ; 
for -tionem =• -;o// see § 232. For contrac- 
tion raenron to rancon see § 103. Kancon 
IS a doublet of ndemption, <]. v, — l)er. 
ranrnnwQr, ranconwicm, rn;/p//iiement. 
KANCUNE, 5/. rancoui, ill-will; an altered 
toim of rancure (Beroz. rancure, Prov, 
rancura), which is fiom medieval Lat. 
rancura *, der. from the same root .is 
the Class. Lat, rancor, and found in S 
Jerome. For interchange of r and n see 
§ 163. — Der. ra?icun\ev. 

RANCi, sm. a row, lank; formerly reng ; of 
Germ, origin, O. H. G. bring, a ring (§ 20). 
For in — en = ati sec andouille. Rang is 
a doublet of ranz, harangue, q.v. — Der. 
rfo/g'er, rangiit (partic. subst.), dmn/^cr. 
Rtinimor, va. to restore to life, reamniate. 
bee re- and animer. 

pRanz, i>in. ranz (des vaches) ; of Swiss 
origin, Germ.-Swiss rrmz (§ 27); a Fntburg 
word, meaning a row, rank, of cattle ; a 
torm of rang, q. v. 

Rapace, adj., rapacious; from L. rapacem. 
Rapacit6, s/. rapacity; fiom L. rapaci- 
tat ern, 

RAPATELLE, s/. horse-hair cloth (for sieves). 
Origin unknown. 


KAPA'FRIER, vn. to reconcile; compd. of 
re, (t, and patrie. — Der. rapatn.igc, rapa- 
/neinent. 

RAl’E, b/. a rasp, grater. See raper. 

tRfi-pe, •/. stern, stalk of grapes; Cj). Germ. 
rappen 27). — Der. rd/6. 

RAI’ER, vn. to rasp, grate; formerly rasper, 
of Germ, origin, (). H.Ci. raspon (§ 20). 
— Dei. rape (^verbal snhbt.). 

Rapetasser. va, t<> p.itch, piece; from re- 
and apefasser*, (ompd. of petasse^-, .in 
angnieiitative i4' piece, a fragment. See puce. 

RAFETlSsER, vti, to lessen. See re-, d, and 
petit. 

Rapide, adj. rapid, bteej^ ; from L. rapidub. 

Rapidite, s/. rapuiny; from L. rapidi- 
t.item. 

RAldh-CER, va. to piece. Sec re-, a, and 
phcc, — Der. raf‘U ce\cr, rapu ceUigv 

RAPlECE'l'AGE, srn. patching, patchwork. 
Se«‘ rapuctr, 

RAl'lKRE, sf, a rapier. Origin nnkiunvn. 

Rapine, b/, rapme; from L. rapina. — Dir. 

ralinex. 

RAl’PARI'.lLLER, va. to match. See re- and 
iippareiUer, 

RAl’FARll R, va to match, get the pair to; 
lioiii re- and ap/arier, (].v. 

RAlMM'iL, bm ru di See rappeler. 

RAl’PEEh R, I'O to ncali See rc- and a/- 
peler — Der. rapjel (verbal snbst.). 

RAIM’OR'F, snt. beating, produce, revenue, 
report, lelatioii. See rafporttr, 

RAFPOR'l'I-'R, Vii. to bung again. See re- 
am! app'irter. — Der. rn/'/or/ (^veibal snbst. j, 
rn/'/'or/able, rapporfcwi. 

RAPlMvENDRE, va. to relearn. See re- and 
apprendre. 

RAPPROCIIKR, va to place near again. Slc 
re- and appracher. — Dvr. raf prncheiwcuX. 

Rapsode, a rhaj»sodist ; Iroin Gr. fafu,- 
dos. — Der. tapsoda: 

Rapt, sm. abduction; from L. rafilns. 

RAFURE, sf, raspings. See n'lper. 

RAGUE'I' I'E, ,</. a r.ieket, hattledoie; a word 
signifying in (). It. (i-ph cent.) the palm 
ot the hand; dim. of Low Lat. niclia " , 
which is of Ar. oiigin (§ 30), from rPiJia, 
the palm ot the hand. 

Rare, adj. rare; Irom L. rams. — Der. 
rmTincnt. 

Rarelier, va. to rarify; from L. rarefi- 
care*, compd. of rams and of siillix 
-licare, which hi comes -fier by regul.ir 
loss of medial c, see § 129.— Der. rany^'ant. 

Raret6, s/. rarity, scarceness ; from L. rari- 
tatem. For e see § 68. 
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Rarissimo, adj. superl. most rare ; from L. 
r ;u 1 s s i m u s . 

RAS, ndj. c lose shaven ; from L. rasus. Its 
hnuhlct IS rfz, q.v.-Der. raser, rmsibus. 

+ Kas, srn. the bore, race (of tide) ; a some- 
what modern Fi. wool, introd. by sailors 
from Low Bret, raz, a swift current, race 
(§ 19) 5 ofScand. orit'in, O. N. rbs/ (§ 20). 

RAbADL, a bumper. See ra^cr. 

RAbKR, vd, to shave. Sec ras. — Der. rnsant, 
rnw’nient, rns(;ir, rosade. 

Rassade, sf small glass beads, made into 
oinainents by negroes; from It. ruzzrtfn 
(§ 25) ; tor thi* termination ~(ide instead 
of 6^ see § 201. 

RASSASIFR, V(i. to satiate; compd. of re- 
mind O. Fr. verb nssnsif>r. y1''Sns/(r repre- 
sents a L. adsatiare*, compd. of ad and 
.satiaro For d?^ ss sec § 1 68 ; for-tiare 
= -Hr sec § 26.^ ; for e — ic, cp. § 56 
Dcr. rnssnsfant, ro'.snsa’ment. 

RASbhMBI.FR, va. to reassemble. See re- 
and (i\^e)nl)hr.--\)iT. ra.sseinhleincwt, 

RASSFOlR, vd. to reseat. See rc- and as- 
st o/r 

RASSl'>RKNFR, 7/0. to make clear, render 
serene ; comjid. of re- and asHrenci\ der. 
fiom serein, q v. 

RASsIS, sni. an old hor^c-shoe put on again, 
Sec re- and assis. 

RASSOTER, va. to infatuate; compd. of re-, 
a, and so^ See sot. 

RA^Sl RKR, va. to stiengtben, traiKpiillisc 
S( e re- and assurer. — IVr. rns'.r/rant. 

RA r, sin. a rat ; of Germ, origin, O. H. G. 
rafn 20). — Der. rate, ni/icr, m/ierc. 
rn/oii, rati-T ftheie uas an old phrase 
jrendre un rat, 1. e, to take a fancy, as in 
ce /i-^tolct a pris un rat, ol a pistol missing 
hic, 111 tSth-cent writers). 

RA'l'Ai lA, stn. lai.ifi.i. Of Oneiital ori';in ; 
iMal.iy, araq tajia. 

R.ATATINKR (SE), vpr. to shrivel up. Oiigin 
unknown. 

RAd'E, sf. milt, s['lecn ; of Geim. origin, 
iScth. rate, propeilv honcvemiib, whence 
sense of splesii, troin a urt.nn supposed 
likiiiess of the (cliular ti.ssiie of the spleen 
to a honeycomb (§ 27). — Der. ra/dee, 
mA'leiix. 

RATEAU, sjii. a rake ; fornierlv ratel, origin- 
ally rastel, from 1>. rastellum (found 11 
Suetonius, whence ra^tel, then ratel (by 
loss of s, see § l.fS), then rdteau. For 
elliiTn = d = ca// see § 204.— Dcr. (ftom 
(). Fr. ratel) ratehx, ratelcc (partic. subst.), 
rdtehar, rdteim. 


RATER, vn. to miss fire. See rat. 
Ratification, sf, ratification ; from L. rati- 
ficatioiiem *. 

Ratifier, va. to ratify; from L. ratifi- 
care'f', der. from r a turn. 

RAT INF, sf. ratteen (a kind of stiift'). 
Origin unknown. -Der. ratincv. 

Ration, s/ a ration; from L. rationcm. 
Its doublet is raison, q v. 

Rational, stn a ‘breastplate’ (Jewish); 
Ironi cedes. L. rationale (in the Vul- 
gate). 

Rationnel, m//. rational; from L. ration- 
al 1 s. 

RA'l'ISSER, vn. to scrape off. See rature . — 
Der. ratiss'.i^c. ratissoixt, ratisaac. 

RATdN, sin. .1 racoon. See rat. 

RA’i'TACHER, va. to fasten again. See re-, 
d, .md attacker. 

RATTEINDRE, vn. to overtake again. See 
re-, d, and atteindre. 

RATTRAFER, va. to catch again. See re-, 
d, and attraper. 

RATURE, sf. an erasure; dcr. from O Fi. 
verb raor. This vtrb rater gives aiiotlur 
derivation rafis^cr. Ongm unceitaiii , pio- 
bably fiom L. rasitura, ras’tura (^ 52), 
rature (§ iqS). — Der. raturex. 

Raucito, sf. hoarseness; from L. raucit.i- 
tem. 

Rauque, adj. lioarse; fiom L. ranens. 

RAVAGE, sm. a ravage. See ravir. — Dcr. 
niiMgir, rnt/ngeur. 

RAVAl.ER, va. to lower, swallow again ; 
compd ol re- and O. Er verb avaler For 
etMiiologM sst aval. — Der ravah\\\e\\\.. 

RAY AUDifR, va. to mend (old clothes), 
properly to sticngthen, lortily ; conij'd. ot 
re- and a form avauder"^, which is from 
L. advalidare *, compd. of Class. Lat. 
validare Advaliddre, contrd. regu- 
laily (see § 52) to advaVdare, becomes 
avaudtr*. For dv~-v see § 16S; for 
sec § 157. — Del. rnz-rt/o/.ige, ra- 
vaudtur, ravaiuicnv. 

RAVE, sf a long radish. Sp. raJ>a, It rapa, 
from L. rapa. For p ^ 1; see § 111. — 
Der. rni'ier, ravivic. 

i* Ravelin, sm. aiavelin; introd. in 16th 

' cent, from It. rivellino (§ 25). 

RAVIGOTER (SE), vpr. to recover one's 
strength; said to be a corruption of O. Fr. 
verb ravitporer. Sec re-, a, and vis'ueur . 
The word in its picsent form, however, 
dales from the 13th cent.— Der. ravip^ote 
(verbal subst.). 

RA\' 1 L 1 R, va, to debase. See re- and avihr. 
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RAVIN, sm. a ravine, hollow road. See j 
ravine, 

RAVIN K, s/. properly a torrent rushing down, 
then a ravine. Prov. rahina, tioin L. 
rapina, the act of carrying otl', thence a 
swift torrent wliiih digs out a deep bed, 
thence the deep bed so dug out. For p — v 
see § III. — Der. ravin. 

RAVIR, va. to ravish. It. rnpire, from L. 
rapere. For chmge of .recent from 
rapere to rap6re, see Hist. Gram [>. 
Rapere becomes ravir: for p = i' see 
§ III ; for 0 — i see § 6o. — Der. roi'issant, j 
rai/issement, rnvisseur, rni'age (der. iiom 
rav!>\ cp, remplai^^e from reni^Etr). 

RAVISER (SF), vpr. to alter one’s mind. See 
re~ and nviaer. 

RAVlTAll J.KR, va. to revictiial; compd of 
re- aiul avitailler, 

RAVIVKR, va. to revive (a lire), rouse up. 
See re- and avivcr. 

RAVOIR, va. to get back. See re- and avoir. 

RAYER, va, to scratch, era'C. Prov. raiar, 
Sp. raduir, It. radiare, from E. radiare. 
For loss of d see § l JO. — Der royiire. 

RAYgN, .sm. a ray. See ra/e. — Dei. rayonnt:T. 

RAYGNNKR, vn. to radiate, irraihale Sec 
rayon, — Dei. rayoiin'.\a\., ray<)nn(\ rayonne- 
inent, 

RE- or RE-, prefixed particle, denoting repe- 
tition, renewal, reciprocity, increase; from 
L, re-. Befoio woids beginning with a vowel 
It usu.illy loses the e (r-attacher, r-endormir, 
etc., for re-aftachcr, re-etidonmr, etc.^. 
Before s it doubles the s {re^sembler, m- 
m^citer, for re'^emhler, resusciter, etc ). 

R^actif, adj, reacting; formed through L. 
re-age re, just as actif comes through L. 
activus from agere ; see § 221. 

Reaction, sf a reaction. Sec re- and action. 

R^aggraver, va. to censure by a reaggrava- 
tioii tcanon law). See re- and agp-aver. 

R6agir, vn. to react ; from L. r eager e. 
For letter-changes see agir. 

REAJOURNER, va. to readjourn. See re- 
and a]onrner. — Der rcajourtierntwi. 

fReal, i>m. a real (Spanish coin) ; from Sp. 
ren/, lit. roya/(§ 26). Itsdoublet is roya/,q. v. 

t Realgar, sm. (Min.) realgar; trom Sp. 
r€jal<^ar (§ 26), from Ar. rehdj al-ghdr, 
cavern-dust, i.e. aiseiilc (§ 30), 

Rdaliser, va. to realise; from L. realis*. 
--Der ren/isation, rf'n/isme, reVi/iste. 

Realite, sf. reality; from L. realitatem*, 
from realis *. 

R6apparition, sf. reappearance. See re- 
and apparition. 


REAPPELER, vn. to call over the names 
again. Sec re- and appeler. — Dei. n'appel 
(verbal subst.h 

REAPPOSER, va. to reallix. See re- and 
af'po^er — Dir. riVi/'PoMtion. 

Reassigner, va. to re.issign. See re- and 
nss/g/icr — Der. ri‘(vs{^n,\i]ai\. 

REA'r i’ELER, va. to hainess again. See re- 
aiul attiicr. 

REBAISSER, va. to lower again. See re- and 
bai^ser. 

REBANDER, va, to bind again. See re- and 
hander. 

Rebaptiser. va. to rebapti/A-; from L. rc- 
bapiiz.irc* (found in S Augustine and 
S. Jerome). 

REBARBATIE, 0 /; stern, dogged, cross (as 
of beard to beaid, i p. relh .jner) ■, from 
O. Er. rebarber, compd of re- and bari>e, 

J-':-, 

REBATIR, va, to rebuild. See re- and 
bdtir. 

REBA ri'RE, va. to beat again. Sec re- and 
hattre — Der. rehatttt 

t Rebec, sm a reheik; from It. nbeca 
(§ 25). 'flic word IS Ar. raihib. (§ 30). 

Robello, ad/, rebellious, from L. rehell is. 

Rebeller (SO), vpr, to rebel, revolt; Irom 
E. rebel Eire. 

Rebellion, a rebellion, from L. rebel- 
1 1 onem. 

REBEMR, va. to bless ag.iin. See re- and 
b' nir. 

REBEt^JER (SE), vpr, to be impertinent. 
See re- and bee. 

REBEANClllR, va. to whiten again. Ste 
re- and hlaiichir. 

REBONDIR, vn. to rebound. See re- and 
bondir — Der. rebondi, rc6ou(/issement. 

REBORDP-R, va. to bolder again See re- 
and border. — Der. rebord (verl)al subst.). 

REBOUCIIER, va. to stop up again. See re- 
and boucher. 

REBOUILLIR, vn. to bod again. See re- and 
bouiUir. 

REBOURS, sm. the wrong way (of a stiiiT) ; 
from L. reburrus^, rough, in late Eat. 
documents : we liiid, in the Glosses of 
Isidore, ‘ roburrus = hispidus.’ Rebur- 
rus, contrd. regularly (see § 30) to re- 
burr’s, becomes rebours. For u — on see 
§ 97- — rehouri> (adj.). 

REBOUIEUK, sm. a bone-setter; from re- 
boiiler . See re- and bouter. Its doublet is 
raboter, q. v. 

RKBOUrONNKR, va. to rcbulton. See re- 
and boutonner. 
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REBRIDER, va. to bridle again. See re- and 
bnder. 

REBROCHER, va. to restitch. Sec re- and 
brocher. 

REBR()DER,va. to re-embroider. See re- and 

hroder. 

REBROUSSER, va, to turn back, to retrace 
(ones ste[is) ; fornietly re/^rosser. See re- 
and bro^'^e ; for o~ou see § 86. 

fRebufFade, •/. a repulse, rebuff; from 
It rabiwffo (§ 25). 

i'Rdbus, s;?z. a rtbus, pun; formerly rf/>Ms 
de Picardie; of hist, oiigiu (sec § 33). The 
basoche-clerks of Picaidy used yearly to 
compose Latin satiric poems on the topics 
of the day ‘ de rebus quae geruntur’ 
(Menage). 

REBUTLR, va. to repel. See re- and hider. 
— Der. rebut (verbal siibst ), rf^.»///ant. 

KECACHETER, va, to lese.il. See re- and 
cachettT. 

Recalcitrant, ndj. recalcitrant ; from L. 
reca Icitt aiitein 

Recalcitrer, va. to recalcitrate ; from L. 
recak itra re. 

Recapituler, va. to recapitulate ; from L. 
recapitulare^ (found iiiTcrtulIian). — Der. 
rhapilul xUow. 

RLCARDER, va, to card again. See re- and 
carder. 

RECASSER, va. to break again. See re- and 
easier. 

Receder, va. to recede; from L. rccedere. 

Receler, va. to conceal. See re- and celer. 
— Der recele, receknx, rec< 7 enicnt. 

Recenser, va. to recount; from L. recen- 
se re. — Dtr. menceiiRUt. 

Recent, adj. recent; Irom L. receiitem. — 
Dtr. n'ceninicnt. 

KECEPER, va. to cut down (wood). See re- 
xml cep. — Der. ncc/ee (panic, subst.), re- 
cepxgc. 

tRec6piss6, sin. a receipt; the L. re- 
cepisse. 

Receptacle, srn. a receptacle; from L, re- 
cep taculum. 

Reception, sf. reception; from L. recep- 
tionem. 

RECKRCLER, va. to hook again. See re- 

and cercler. 

RECETTE, sf. a receipt. Trov. recepta, It. 
ricetta, from L. recepta*, a receipt in 
medieval Lat. texts, as in a I3tlicent. 
charter: ‘Conipotnm et rationem legitimam 
de receptis et misiis oh hoc factis semel 
in anno reddere teneantur.’ For pt = // 
see § 168. 


RECEVOIR, va. to receive ; from L. reci- 
pero. P'or -cipere = -cevoir see conccvoir. 
— Der. recevxhk, recevear. 

Recez, sm. a recess (of a diet), proccs-verbal 
giving a summary of an agreement (a diplo- 
m.atic term); from L. rccessus, 

RECHANGE, sm. an exchange ; verbal subst. 
j>f rechariii^er * ; see changer. 

RECIIAPPER, vn. to escape. See re- and 
echapper. 

RECHAR.GER, va. to reload. See re- and 
charger. — 1 )er. 7 ‘echargcn\Q\\t. 

RECiiASSER, va. to drive back. See re- and 
chasser. 

RECIIAUD, sm. a chafing-dish; verbal subst. 
of ri’chauder*, comp, of re- and cchauder. 
See chaiid. 

RECHAUEP'ER, va. to rewarm. See re- and 
cchaujfer'. see chauffer. — Der. rtchauffe- 
ment, 

RKCHAUSSER, va. to put on again (shoes, 
^stockings). See re- and chaiisser. 

RKCHE, adj. rough (to the senses), then res- 
tive, indocile; formerly resche, from Germ. 
resche (§ 27). Eor loss of s see § 148.— 
Der. r^c/iiguer (tliough the origin of this 
word is uncertain). 

RECHERCHER, va. to seek again. See re- 
and chercher. — Der. recherche (verbal 
subst.), recherche. 

RECHIGNER, vn. to look cross, surly. Origin 
unccTtam. 

RECHOIR, vn. to relapse. See re- and choir. 
— Der. rechute (see re- and chute). 

RECIIUTE, sf a relapse. See rechoir. 

R6cidive, sf, (Legal) a second offence ; 
from L. recidivus. — Der. rcctdiver. 

fRdcif, s?n. a reef; from Port. recif 6 
(§ 26), which from Ar. rasif 30). 

tR^cip^, sm. a prescription; the L. re- 
cipe. 

R6cipiendaire, sm. a new member (about 
to be received); from a supposed L. reei- 
piendarius*. 

Recipient, sm. a recipient; from L. rcci- 
pientem. 

R6ciprocit6, sf. reciprocity; from L. reci- 
procitatem. 

R6ciproque, adj. reciprocal; from L. re- 
ciprocus. 

R6cit, sm. a recital. Sec reciter. 

Reeitateur, sm. a reciter; from L. rcclta- 
torem. 

R6citation, sf. recitation ; from L. recita* 
tionem. 

Reciter, va. to recite; from L. recitare.— 
Der. rea/atif, reci/ant, recit (verbal subst.). 
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Reclamation, sf. a deniatul, opposition ; 
Ironi L rec. lam.it 1011 tin. 

Redamer, va. to (Uimnul ; from L. recla- 
mare. — IX t. nchnne (veibal subst.). 

RECLOUKR, va. to reii.nl. See re~ and 
clouer. 

RECLURE, va. to sequester, shut up; from 
L. recludere. Eoi loss of atonic e sex 
§ 51, whence reclud’re ; for dr = r sec 
§ 16S. 

RECLUS, sm. a recluse ; from L. reclusus. 
— Dor. /Yc/z/sion. 

RECCXjNER, va. to knock in again. See re- 

aiul cogner. 

Recognitif, adj. (Legal) ratifying a lia- 
bility : trom the tcchmc.il rccoguKwn (^q v.) 
formed as Er. deriv.rtives m -if otten are, 
without a Lat. oiigiiial in -ivus, sec ^ 223. 

Recognition, f. the act of recognition , 
from L. recognitionem. 

RKCOIEFER, va. to dress again (of hair). 
See re- and cnijfer. 

RECOIN, sm. a nook. See re- and coin, 

Recoler, va. to read evidcMice to (^a witness'), 
verity; fioin L. recolcre. — Der. recolc- 
ment. 

RECOLLER, va. to paste ag.tin. See re- and 
c'jller. 

Recollet, sm. a Rc collet (a religious order) ; 
from L. recollectus. For ct — /see § 1O8. 
Its doublet IS recueille, q. v. 

fR^COlte, s/. a harvest ; from It.raccolla 
(§ 25) — Der. recol/cv. 

RECOMMANDER, va. to recommend. See 
re- and commander. — Der. recommandAh\c, 
recommand tiUow. 

RECOMMENCER, va. to begin anew. See 
re- and commencer. 

R6compenser, va. to recompense. See re- 
and compeni,er. — Der. recompense (verbal 
subst ). 

RECCM POSER, va. to recompose. See re- 
and composer. — Der. recompos\i\on. 

RECUMP FER, va. 10 recount. See re- and 
compter. 

Rdconciliateur, sm. a reconciler ; from L. 
reconrilialorem. 

Reconciliation, sf. reconciliation; from L. 
recoiu iliatioiiem. 

R6concilier va to icconcilc; from L. re- 
eonciliare. — Der. reco/za/rable, \irecon- 
czhable. 

RECON DU IRE, va. to reconduct. See re- 

and conduire 

RECONFORTRR, va. to comfort, revive. 
See re- and conforter. — Der. reconfort 
(verbal subst ), reco«/or/ation. 


KECONNAtTRE. va. to recognise. Sec re- 
and connaitre. — Der. rccrj/j/za/sbable, recon- 
issaiit, m‘ozz;/nisi,ince. 

RECONQUERIR, va. to reconquer. See re- 
aiul con'fnenr. 

Reconstitution, sf. reconstitution. See 
re- and consiitution. 

Reconstruction, sf. reconstruction. See 
re- and construction. 

Reconstruire, va. to reconstruct. See re- 
aiul construire. 

Recopier, va. to rccopy. See re- and 
pur. 

RECO(,HdLLER, va. to curl up, cockle up. 
See re- and co'iuille. — Der reco(juiUenm\t. 

RECORDER, va. to reiiKinber; from E. ro- 
cordari. — Der. recors (formerly records^ 
one who rememlnr'*, then a witness; in 
which sense it is found as a legal term in 
O Fr. ; it later came to mean an assist.iiit, 
then an armed agent). 

Recorriger, va, to correct anew. Sec re- 
aiid corrigcr. 

Recors. sm. a bailiff’s follower. See recorder. 

RECOUCilKR, to lav fiat again, p.it .igam 
to bed. See re- and coucher. 

RECOUDRE, va. to sew again. See re- and 
CO III ire. 

RFCOUPER, va. to cut again. See re- and 
coHper. — Der. recoupe (veibal s ibst.), re- 
co/z/ette 

RECOUREER, va. to bend round. See rc- 
aiid courhe, 

RECOURIR, vn. to run again, to liave re- 
course to; from L recurrere For cliaiisg 
of accent from recurrere to recurrere 
see Hist, (ii.iin. p, 133; for n- ou sue 
§ 97 ; for rr - r see § 16S ; for -6ro - -ir 
see § 59. — Der. rccours (^see cour'~). 

RKCOUbbE, sf. a letakmg, recovery (of a 
captured ship, etc); also written rescnusse, 
from L. recussum*, supine of recutore* . 
the form rescousse is rather Iroiii a sup- 
posed re-ex-cussum^*". 

RECOUVRER, va. to leiover. Sp. recedrar. 
It. recuperare, from L recuporare, by 
regular contr (see § 52) of recuporare to 
recup’rare, wlicuce recouvrer. For u = 
ou SLC § 97; for .see § HI. Re- 

couvrer is a doublet of recupi’rer, q. v. — 
Der. recoz/i/rable, r^cozzizrance, recoiivre- 
nicnt. 

Rb.CC)UVRlR, va. to cover again. See re- 
and couvrir. 

RECR.^CIIER, va. to spit out again. See re- 

! and cracher. 

I RECREANCE, sf. provisional possession (of 
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a bcncficc), recall (in the plirase letires de 
rkr(ance) ; from the Low Lat. recreden- 
tia*; for loss of d see § 120; for-entia = 
-(Vice see § 1 92. 

Rdcrd6r, vn, to recreate, create anew ; 
from L. recreate. — Der. recreation, re- 

RECRJ'.KR, va. to recreate, amuse. See re- 
am 1 creer. 

RLCREPIR, vn. to rough-coat, patch up. 
See re- and crepir. 

RECRIER, va. to cry out again. See re- 
and (’cner. 

Rdcriniiner, va. to recriminate; fiom L. 
re and crimin.iri. — Der. n'er/m/wation, 
ricrimi?i2iU)\xc. 

RECRIRE, va to rcwiite; from L. rescri- 
bere. Eor letUr-chauges see ccrire. 

RECROtTRE, vn, to spring again. See re- 
and croitre. — Der. reerne 

RECROQUEVILLER (SE), vpr. to slirivcl 
up. Ougin imhnown. 

RECRU, (uij. tired out; p.p. of 0 . Fr. re- 
croire, fiom L. recredcro (so)* (sc. to 
entiust oneself to the com]neroi, give one- 
self up, avow oneself to be helpless). Eor 
croditum = crj/ see du. 

RECRUE, s/. recruiting. See rccroi/rc. — Der. 
recrutax (fiom O, Er. masc. recrut). 

RECRU TER, va. to recruit. Sec recrue. 
(M. Gaston Paris suggests, and Littre 
adopts, an independent origin; O. Fr. rc- 
cluter, which from late L. reclutare*, 
and this fiom re- ami chit, from A. S. c/w', 
Engl, clout, which is of Celtic origin; sec 
§§ 19, 20 ) — Der recrutewx, rt’cn/Zciiient. 

’f Recta, adv. punctually, right; the L. 
recta 

Rectangle, .sw. a rectangle ; from L. rect- 
aiiguhis*, f(Aind in a 7th-cint. author. — 
Der. mVn/igi^/aire. 

Recteur, ^vi. a rector; from L. rectorern. 
— Der, rector Ji\, rcc/orat. 

Rectifier, t/a. to rectify; from L. rectifi- 
eare — Der. r^c/f/i\ation. 

Rcctiligne, adj. lectilmear ; from L. recti- 
lineus. For letter-changes see h<^ne. 

Rectitude, s/. rectitude; from L. recti- 
t u d i n e m . 

f Recto, sm. the right-hand page (in a 
book) ; the L. recto. 

f Rectum, sm. (Auat.) the rectum; the 
L. rectum. 

RE9U, sm. a receipt; weak p.p. of recevoir 
(([.v.). Sec § 187. 

RECUEILLIR, va. to gather, cull; from L. 
recolligere. For loss of g see § 1 31; for 


CoWi- = cueill- see § ^ 6 . — Der. recueil 
(verb.il snbst.), recueilltmexW.. 

RECUIRE, va. to reheat, anneal. See re- 
aml cutre. 

RECULER, va. to move back. See re- and 
cid. — 'Der. rcLul (verbal subst.), recuh'e 
(partic. subst.), recula.de, reculeinent, recuhd 
a recuhnxs. 

R6cup6rer, va. to recover ; from L. re( u- 
jierare Its doublet is recouvrer, q. v 

RECURER, va. to scour. See re- and icurcr. 

RdCUSable, nJy. b.ible to clialleiige (of a 
witness, a ]udgnicnt, etc.) ; from L recn- 
sabilis. Eor -libilis =^-ahle see affable. 

Recusation, sf. a challenge; trom L. re- 
cusationem. 

Rdcuser, va. to diallenge (a judge, etc ) ; 
from L. recusare. Its doublet is rtv-^er, 
q V. 

Rddacteur, sm. a writer, editor ; an i8th- 
cent. word, as if from a supposed L. le- 
dactorem*, from rcdactum, supine ot 
redigere. See er. 

Redaction, s/. the drawing up (of deedv. 
laws, etc.); from a supposed L, rcdic- 
tioncm*, from 1 cdai turn, supine ot re- 
digerc. The word is modern. See 
rddiger. 

REDAN, sm. (Archit.) a skew-back, redan: 
in 1 6th cent, reden and redent, projinlv a 
toothed-work, as is clearly shown by the 
old spelling, the final t easily disappears, 
see § 118; for tlie liter change from redtn 
to redan see andontlle For the etymoloi^y 
of re dent, see re- <ind dent. 

R6darguer, va. to reprove; from L. re- 
dargucre, 

Reddition, sf. a giving in (of accounts) ; 
irom E. redditionem. 

REDEEAIRE, va. to undo again. See re- 
and (hfdre. 

REDEMAN DER, va. to ask again. Sec re- 
am! dcviander. 

R6dempteur. sm. a redeemer; from L. 
redemptorem »■ (found m S Jerome). 

Redemption, >_/. redemption; from L. re- 
demptionem* i^touud 111 Prudeiitius). Its 
doublet is ranc'in, q v. 

REDESCEND RE, vn. to descend again. Sec 
re- and descendre. 

REDEVAPLE, adj. indebted. See redevoir. 

REDEVANCE, sf. a rent, service. Sec re- 
dtvnir. 

RKDEVENIR, vn. to become again. See re- 
ax \d dtvenir. 

REDEVOIR, va. to remain in debt. See re- 
and devoir. — Der. reJa'able, redev'auce. 
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Redhibition, $f. (r.egal) an action to set | 
aside a contract of sale; troin L. redliibi- ! 
ti one 111. 

Redhibitoire, adj. setting aside a contract 
of sale; lioiii L. redhibitonus. | 

Rediger, va. to draw out; from L. redi- 
gere. 

Redimer (Se\ vpr. to redeem oneself; I 
troni 1. rediinere. ; 

fRedingote. a frock-coat; from Kngl. 
ndino-coat 2S). 

RE DIRK, va. to repeat. See re^ and dire.-— 
Der. rcdite (partic, snbst.). 

RKDITE, \f. a repetition See redire. 

Redondance, s/ redundancy ; from L re- 
dundantia. For -antia = see § 192; 
for u -0 see § 97- 

Redonder, vn. to be redundant ; from L. 
redundare. For u = o see § 97. 

REDONNER, va. to give back. See re- and 
dnnner. 

REDORER, va. to regild. See re- and dorer. 

REDOUBLER, va. to redouble. See re- and 
doubler. — Der. redouhlen\(t^\., 

tRedoute, .>/. a redoubt; introd. in 16th 
cent, from It. ridotto (§ 25). Its doublet is 
redtiit, q.v. 

REDOUTER, va. to dread. See re- and 
douter. — Der. redoid^blt. 

REDRESSER, va. to straighten. Sec re- and 
dresser. — Der. m/ms^ment, r^</rt's.seur. 

RMllCtible, reducible; a French form, 
as if from a supposed L. reductibilis % 
der. from reductus, see reduire. 

R^ductif, adj. reductive ; a Fr. form, as 
if from a supposed L, rcductivus*, der. 
from reductus. 

Reduction, sf. a reduction ; from L. re- 
ductionem. 

REDUIRE, va. to reduce; from L. redu- 
cere. For ducere — duc’ro see § 51 ; 
for ucr = see § 129. — Der. rediat 
(partic, subst.). 

Reduplicatif, adj. reduplicative; a Fr. 
form, as if fiom a supposed L. rediiplica- 
tivus*, der. from reduplicatus. 

Reduplication, >/. reduplication; from L. 
rediiplicationem. 

R66dification, s/. rebuilding. Sec re- and 

I'dification. 

Re^dilier, va. to rebuild. See re- and edi- 
Jier 

Reel, adj. real; from L. rcalis*, from rcm. 
— Der. rre/lenient. 

Rddlection, .>/. re-election. See re- and 
election. 

RKELIRE, va. to re-elect. See re- and dire. 


Reexportation, sf. re-exportation. Sec re- 
.md txpor'ation. 

Roexportor, va. to re-export. See re- and 
exporter. 

REFAIRE, va. to remake. See re- and faire. 

— Der. re fait (jiaitic. subst.). 
RKFAL'CHER, va. to mow again. Sec rc- 
and faucher. 

Refection, .</. a refection; from L. refec- 
t lonem. 

Refectoiro, sm. a refectory; from eccies. 
L. retec toi 1 um *, projUMly a jdace m 
winch one refteshes oneself. For -toriuni 
--foire see § 233. 

REFEN DRE, va. to cleave again. See re- 
' and feudre. — Der. relend (verbal subst ). 
R6ferd, sm. an application to a judge m 
! cli.inibers. See n ferer. 

Reforondairo. sin a refer ndary (ollirer 
connected with the seals) ; from L. referen- 
darius. 

' Referor, t/o. 10 refer; from L. referre. — 
Der re /1 re (paitic subst.). 

REbERMKR, va. to restrict. See re- and 
' f( rmer. 

REFERRER, va. to shoe again. See re- and 
1 ferrer. 

.REELECHIR, vn. to retlect. It. njlettere, 

I Ironi L. rcfloclero. For the nmisnal 
change of ct ^ c/i see a//eV^tr ; lor -ore ^ 

I -ir see Hist. Gram, p 130.— Dc-r. rtjiichi, 

I rvy/cV/iissenicnt, \xrejiechi. 

' R^flecteur, sm. a rdketor; a Er. form, as 
I il Ironi a L. reflectoi cm The word is 
I modern. 

Refl^ter, va to reflect (light, etc ) ; in I4tii 
cent, reyfec/er, fiom L. retlect ere. Eor loss 
of c see § 1 29. — Der. rejiet (verbal snbst,'). 
REFLEURIR, vn. to reflounsh. See re- and 
' jirurir. 

Reflexion, a reflexion ; from L. reflex- 
lonem. Its doublet is n’Jltction. 
Refluer, vn. to liow back; from L. rc- 
I fluere. 

I Reflux, sm. a reflux. See re- z\\<\ flux. 
REbONDRE, vn. to recast. See re- and 
fondre. — Der. refmte (partic. subst., see 
ahsoufe). 

Reformateur, sm. a rcfoimcr; from L. 
reformatorem. 

Reformation, f. reformation ; from L. 
reforrnationem. 

Reformer, va. to reform; from L. refor- 
ma re. — Der. r(/orinable, rtf or me (verbal 
subst ). 

Reformer, va. to form anew. See re- and 
former. 
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Kl'.FOULKR, va. to drive back. See re- and 
fouler. Oer. re/o/z/eioeat, refouUm. 
Refractaire, adj. lefuctoiy; from L. rC' 
fi acl.irius. 

Refracter va. to refract ; as if from a L. 
letracUire*, from rcfractuiu, sup. of 
r e f r 1 n ^ c r e . 

R6fractif, adj. refractive; fioin L. refrac- 
1 1 V u s 

Refraction, >/. refraction; from L. rcfrac- 
tioneiu. 

RKI'RAIN, burden, refrain (of a son<^ 0 ; 
vcibal subst. of () r. refraifidre (to bn.ik, 
as the relram breaks a son^^ into equal 
parts). Kcfraiudre is from L. refran- 
gere. Refrilngere loses its atonic 6 
(^see § 51); then loses g belore r. see 
§ 131 ; then d is ii^ciled (see Hist. (liam. 
p. 7^^) ; lastly a see § 54. 
Refrangible, adj. refiaugilde; a Fieiuh 
wold, torined as if from a supposed J. re- 
fraugibilis*, from refraugerc — Der. 
rtfraugibdiio. 

RHhRAl’I’KK, va to strike again. See re- 
and frapper. 

Refroner, va. to biidle; from L. relre- 
uarc 

R6frig6rant. adj. refrigerant; from L. re- 
1 1 1 g e r a n t e in . 

Refrigeration, f. refrigeration ; from L. 
refrigerationem. 

Refringent, adj. refracting; from L. re- 
in n gt ntem. 

RKKRUCiNI'iK (SE), vpr. to frown; from 
re- and 0 . Fr. og/nr, of Stand, origin 
(§ 20). Cp Swt(h jryna, Notw froytuu 
Kiigl froxun.—\)cr. reufrofrner (the same 
word as refrogrur; for mteicalated n see 
conconihre). 

REFROIDIR, va. to chill, cool. See re- and 
Jrohl. — Der. reyron/issinieiit. 

RKMKIK, sm. a refuge, shelter; from L. re- 
fiigium For -gium = -g"c see § 24^. 
Der [^t) r/fugm. , , , o 

Refugier (Se). vpr. to take shelter, bee 
Der. rtfugio (partic. subst.). 

REl USER, va. to retire; from L. refutare 
(to push back, whence to refuse)._ 'I he 
change fmm -taro to -scr is quite un- 
known, and gives reason to think that 
there mav have hem some such medieval L. 
form as refutiare (see § 264). Diez 
thinks that the s has arisen trom a con- 
fusion between refutare and recusare. 
Der. refus (verbal subst.). 

R6futation, a/ a refutation; bom L. re- 
futationem. 


Refuter. va. to refute; from L. refutare. 
REGAGNER, va. to regain. Sec re- and 
gagner. — Der. regain (veibal subst.). 
REGAIN, stn. return (of health). Sec re- 
gagner. 

RFiGA IN, sm. aftermatli ; compd. of re- and 
O. Fr. gam, gaain, and vuin (grass which 
grows in me.nlows that have been mown) ; 

It guaime, of Germ, origin, from O. H G. 
tveida, grass, pasture, with Romance siill. 
-ime (§ 20). For loss of d see § 120; 
foi loss of unaccented I'nial syllable, see 
§50. whence xeefan-, and lastly it he- 
comes gain by ivei — gai, see gather and 
§ hr. 

Regal, sm. a banquet, eiitert.iinnient. See 
'•I'galer. 

Regale s/. the regale (light of the ciown to 
receive revenues ot vacant bciiefues) ; from 
L. regalis. Its doublet is royal, q.v.— 
Der ri galm\. 

REGALER, ra torcg.alc; Sp regalar (§ 2G). 

Origin uueertain.— Der, p'gfi/ (verbal subsl.), 

regn/ant, ri[gahdc, regrt/cincnt. 
RE(}ARDER,'i/m to look. See re- and gar- 
der. — Der. regard (verbal subst.), regtird- 
ant. 

REGARNIR, va. to refurnish. See rc- and 
garnir. 

t Regate, sf. a regatta; from It. regatta 

(§ ^ 5 )- , . 

Regenerateur, sm a regenerator; trom 1.. 
regeneratoreni 

Regeneration, /. regeneration; from L. 
rcgenciationem. 

R6generer, va. to regenerate; from L. re- 
geiierare. 

Regent, sm. a regent; from L. regentem. 

---Der regenc.Q, regentcT. 

Regicide, sm a regicide; from L. regi- 

cida. . , 

REGIE, sf. a responsible administration, ex- 

cise-oOice. See rtgir . 

REGIMEER, vn. to kick. Origin unknown. 
Regime, '-m. icgimeu, diet, government, 
sNslem; from L regimen. 

Regiment, sm. a ngmicnt; fiom L. rcgi- 

mentum.— Der regmie/H^idc. 

Region, sf. a region; from L. regionem. 
Regir, va. to govern; fiom E. regere.— 
Der. regie (paitic. subst.), rdgisseur. 
B^gisseur, sm. a manager. For inchoative 
toims from Ircnch verbs see § 228. See 

regir. ^ 

REGISTRE. Sec regitre.—'Oti. enregi^/rer. 
. KEGITRE, sm. a register, zho registry tnun 
L registrum (tound in lapias). xv 
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gistruni, liber qni rernm pest.irum mc- 
moriain coiitiiia.’ Registrura or rogos- 
trum is aa ahcrca tonu of regestum, a 
journal, tier, fioai regostus. Regis- 
truin becomes registre, then regUre by 
loss of s, see § i 4-'^. 

Rl^XiLE, a rule ; from L. regula. For 
reguLir loss t)t u see §51. 

RIlGLEiMKNT, sin. a rcjTuIation. Sccr/gler. 
— Der. rtgh't}ie/tt(.r, riglt'tnt'nl^he. 

RKGLER, Vii to regulate ; from L. regu- 
lare, by regular contr. (see § 52) ofregu- 
liire to reg'lare. — Der. riglemewi, rt gU-t, 
n g/ette, rrghur (its doublet is rigulateur, 
<1 v.l. tiereg/e, 

fReglisse, •/. licorice; from Sp. 

(§26^ See also §172. 

RIXiNE, sm. a reign; from L, regnum. 

REGNER, v(i. to re gn; fiom E. regnaro 

Regnicole, sm/. a native; from L. regni- 
cola. 

REGONFLER, va. to swell again, intlatc. 
See re- and gonjler, — Der. regonjUwK^wX. 

REGORGER, va. to gorge again. See re- 
and gorg't’. — Der. rt’g’orgcment. 

REGRATTER, va to scratch again, regrate, 
bargain. See re- and grattcr. — Der. regral 
(verbal subst ), regralfMX, regm/Zene. 

REGRETTER, va. to res^ut; formerlv re~ 
greter (meaning to pity), coinpouiid 
of re- and the form greter*-. tingm 
uncertain. — Der. regret (vcrbil subst.), 
regrettAh\Q. 

Regulariser, va. to set in order; a vtrb 
foinied from E. regularis. Sec lugulier. 
— Der. regiditrisiiXujw, 

R6glllarit6, sf. regularity; a French deri- 
vative from L. regularis, with 110 Lat 
form coi responding, see § 230. 

Regulateur, .sm a regulator; a Ficnch de- 
rivative from L. regulatum, pp of regu- 
la re, see § 228. Its doublet is I'egleur, 
q.v. ^ 

Rogulier, ad], regular; from L. regu- 
Ei r 1 s . 

Rehabiliter, va. to rehabilitate. See re- 
am! habditer.~~Y)QX. reJndnlit^xiiou. 

R6habituer, va. to habituate again. See 
re- and hihituer. 

REHAUSSER, va. to raise higher. See re- 
and haiisser. — Der. rc/iar^s.scmcnt. 

Reimporter, va. to re-import. See re- and 
tin/ or ter. 

R6imposer, va. to re-impose. See re- and 

tmposer. 

R^imposition, \f. a re-imposition. See r^- 
and imposition. 


Rdimpression, s/. rc-impression. Sec re- 
nod tmf-resyton. 

Roi 111 primer, va. to lepnnt. See re- and 
iin/nnur. 

REIN, stn. the kidney, loins ; fioni L. ronem. 
For e — ei sec § 61.- Der erc//iter. 

REE\E, a queen; loiiiieily remc, fiom E. 
regina. For loss of g see ^ 131. — Der. 
rc/;/etle, 

RMNEl'TE, s/. a pip['in (apple). For dim. 
in -ette see § 281. See reine. 

R6iri3taller, va. to reinstall. See re- and 
installer — Dt r. n instidLxUow. 

R6integration. ^f. reinstatement; from E. 
redintegralionein. Fur loss of cl sie 
§ 120 

Reint6grer, I'CT toieiiMatc; from E. red- 
1 ntegi .ire. Ker lo^s of d see § l 20. 

Reiteration, sf. rciteiatiun; from E u- 
it ei at ion cm. 

Reiterer, im. to reiterate; from L, reiter- 
are 

fRoitre, sm. a horseman; introd in ifitli 
cent from Germ, rtiter (§ 27). 

REJAIEEIR, vn to gush <mt. See re- and 
jadlir. —Der. rcyi/z/'/issuiient. 

REJEEKR, z'o toreget; fiom 1. rojectare. 
For ct -t see § 1 2-;. -Der. rejet (veib.il 
siihst.) rc/f/ah!c, rejetow. 

RKJC^INDRE, va. to re|om. See re- and 
gn/tdre 

RI'JOiN rOVER, va. to rejomt. See re- and 
)aint. 

REjOUER.t/n.to play again. See re- wudjoufr. 

REJUUIR, t/o. to delight, |oi( e. Sierc .nnl 
J'anr — Der. nyoz/iss.uit. r^yoms^aiKe 

REEAClilvR, v.i. to sfuk'n, relax; from E. 
relaxare. For laxare ^lac.saro ^ la.s- 
care (by mctathcsisi sec ldche\ b-r asc - 
dek sec § I pS and Hist. Grain, j). 6}, Its 
doublet IS rtlaxer, q.v. — Der. rehiche 
(verbal subst.), reliiclma, rel,'icken\< o\. 

RKLAIS, sm. a lelay; from It rdasuo, which 
from L. rolaxus. (Littie ) 

REEAlSbER (SE),r'/r to st a v, sojourn ; from 
L relaxare; v(.e /o/s'-cr. — Du. rclais (m 
sense of tciiilory left baie bv retirement of 
the sea, III the one [ihrase lais el rclais de 
mer). 

RELANCER, va. to start anew (hunting 
tcrmE Sec re- and lancer. 

Relapa, adj. lelapsed ; fiom L, relapsus. 

KEIEARGIR, va. to widen. See re- and 
chirgir. 

Rolater, va. to relate; from It. relatare 
(§ -,S), dcr. from L. relatum, supine of 
referre. 
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Rclatif, ad], relative; from L. rclativus. 

Relation, a relation; troni L. rela- 
tion e in . 

RKLAVKR, vn. to wabh aL'am. Sec re- and 
layer. 

Relaxation, ^f, relaxation ; from L. re- 
lax.it ion eiii. 

Relaxer, va. to release; from L. rclaxare. 
ILs (loiil)lft is reU'icher, (]. v. 

RKLAYKK, va. to relieve (take place of); 
cornpd. ot re- and O. Fr. laytr, to discon- 
tinue, stop. Layer is ot Germ, oiigin, 
Goth, latjan 20). This word lias given 
birth to a low Lat. type latare=^', whence 
layer (cp. dilataie, delayer); for loss of 
medial t see §117, hence layer; for a - ni 
see § 5.;. — Dcr. lelais (or, as Littre holds, 
relayer may come troiii relan,). 

Releguer, va. to h.mish; tiom L. rele- 
gare.- Dei. nVr gation. 

RKl.FNT, mi. mouldmess; fiom L. rcdo- 
lonteni, by regular contr, (see ^ 52) (d‘ 
rodol intern to rccri6ntem, whence re- 
l nt for dl = / s( e § 1 6S. 

REI.KVh.R, va. to ral^e .mew; fiom L. rele- 
vare. — Dcr. relief (verbal snbst., from L. 
roloviiim, found m m.my medieval Lat. 
lexi^ : ‘ Ft ibi omnes baiones eoncesserunt 
sibi relevium,’ from an iith-cent. docu- 
ment. Rcleviiim liecomes rc//^ by 0 = 
le, see § 56; and by tinal v=/, see ^ 142), 
reU LMilles, rd x/finent, re/n'c (p.irtic. ^ubsl.), 
rrlevvQ (partic. snbst. teiii.), relevvwr. 

RELlhK, sm. a foil, set-olh See relever. 

Rl'.Uhl'', mi. lelicf (in .irt). See relever . — 
Du. bas-r(/;e/ (sculpture raised on a level 
ground, lit. low I chef, oj'posite to round, 
l.iyh relief). 

RFl.lLR, va. to bind; fiom L. rcligarc. 
Koi lo'S of g see § 13 1. — Dir. re/mnir, 
rD/nre. rc/iage. 

Rellgieux, adj. religi<us; from L. religi- 

o ■' n s 

Religion g/. religion; from L. religionem. 
- Dll rehgionwAirc, coreltgionn.inc. 

Reliquaire, mi. a rehhpiaiy. See reliqne. 

Reliquat, sm balame (ot an account); 
liom L. reliquatum.— Der. reliqnaf^utt. 

Rolique, f a relic; from 1 ^. roliqui.ic. — 
Der. reliqiuwQ. 

RlfLlKK, va. to read again. See re- and 
lire. 

Relouer, va. to let, hire, agam. Sec re- 
am! Inner. 

RKLDIRf], im. to shine; from L. reluccro. 
For displacement of Lat. accent (lucere for 

luedre) see Hist. Giam, p. 133 » liioero 


-^lucTe sec § 51 ; for ucr^roV see Hist. 
Gram. p. 82, and bentr. — Der. /Wti/s mt. 

RKMANIER, va. to handle again. See re- 
and mauler. — Dcr. remanieraeuX. 

RLMARIER, va. to remarry. See re- and 
7narter. 

RKMARCyjER, va. to remark. See re- and 
viarquer. — Dcr. remarque (verbal snbst.), 
remnrqn?i\)\t. 

REM HALLER, va. to pack again. See re- 
am! emhaller. 

REMBARQUER, va. to le-embark. See re- 
am! emharqner. — Dcr. remharqueraewX. 

REMBARRER, va. to repel ; compel, of re-, 
e/i, and harre. See harrer. 

REM HI. AYER, va. to embank ; conqid of re- 
and emhlayer*. Emblayer^ is the opposite 
of dehlayer, q. v. — Der. remhlai (verbal 
Sllbst.)^ 

REMHOl I'ER, va, to lit in again, tl.inip (in 
binding), to put an old book into an old 
binding. See rc- and emboi/er, — Dcr. rem- 
601/ement. 

REMBdURRER, t;a. to stuff out. Sec rc-, 
en, and hourre. — Dcr. remhnurreintwx. 

REMBGURSER, va, to reimburse; cornpd. 
of re-, eu, and hnuree . — Dcr. i-emhour^e- 
ment, renihour'-'.xhXt. 

REMBRUNIR, va. to make darker, sadden. 
Sec re-, cn, and hrunc. — Der. remhrun\i':L- 
nient. 

REMHUCHEiR, va. to follow a stag into 
cover ; see re- and einbneher. 

RemMo, mi. a remedy; fiom L. remc- 
d i u 111 . 

Rem^dier, va. to remedy, cure; from L. 
rein edi are. 

REMELER, va, to mix again. See re- and 
mcler. 

REMEMBRANCE, f. rcmeinbrnnce ; from 
O. E'r. wrb rememhrer, which from L. re- 
raemoraro*. Rememonlre ngnlaily 
eontrd. (See § 52) to rcmeni’rarc. bc- 
conics remembrer. For mv^mbr sic Hist. 
Gram. p. 73. 

Rem^morer, va. to remind; from L, rc- 
memorari. — Der. reuv ;?ioratif. 

RKMh.RClER, va. to thank. See re- and 
merci — Der. rmierchueai. 

REMETTRE. va. to nmit, put back; from 
L. remittere. For i^e see § 72. — Dcr. 
remise (partic. sub^t.). 

REMEUBLER, va. to refurnish. See re- ami 
vieuhler. 

Reminiscence, s/. a rcmmisccuce ; from 
L. reminisce nil a. For -tia^-ce s^e 

§ 244 - 
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REMISE, «/. delivery, surrender, job-carriage, j 
See remettre . — Dcr. rtniisax. 

Remissible, adj. I'.irdonablc; from L. 
r ein issi bi lis. 

Remission, s/. pardon; from L. remis- 
sion em. 

Remittent, adj. rcmittant ; from L. remit- 
tentem. 

RKMMKNKR, vn. to lead back. See re- and 
t-uimeucr. 

RLMOl/AbK, a pungent sauce (in cookery). 
From refUGudre (q. v.), through p.p. re- 
niGulit 

RFMONl'ER, vn. to remount. See re- and 
mnnfer. — Per. reinonte (verbal subst.), re- 
;?/o?//age 

Rl'vMONl’RER, vn. to rcnK)n<;trate. See re- 
and montrer. — Per. remontrAWi, reviGU- 
/rance. 

tRemora, sm dchtb.) an obstacle, hm- 
draiH e, remora ; the I. remora. 

RKMOKDKK, va. to bite again; from L. re- 
moi'dere. For nroneous alteration of 
aeeenl i,m6rdere instead of inordere'i «ee 
Ilist. Gram. p. 13,^. — Per. rirnords (verbal 
siibst 

Rl'MGRPS, sm. remorse, Sta remordre. 

RFMORijDE, ,s/. towing; formerly remnlqiie^ 
from L. remulcuru. For u=:o see § 9S ; 
for 1 -r see § 157. — Per, rmoryz/er, rc- 
mnrquQwr. 

REMO I 'P RE, va. to grind again. Sec rr- 
aiid mnudre. — Per. remove (formcily re- 
mo/s, verbal subst. of renioldri\ primitive 
form of rnni/dre for ol — ou see § 157), 
remouht\e, refnoiAcm 

RKMOULKUR, sm. a giinder. Sec reman- 
d> e. 

RKMOUS, sm. an eddy. See remoudre. 

RIMFAIPLFR. i/n. to new-bottom (,a cliair 
with straw). See re-, eii, and />m//e, 

RKMPARKR (SEl.r^/r. to fortily emcself (for 
defence) ; cornpd. of re- and emparer . — 
Per. rempart (formerly rempar, a more 
correct form, rempar being a verbal subst. 
of r emparer'). 

RKMPART, sm. a rampart. See r emparer. 

RF.M PLACER, va. to replace. See re- and 
emplacer. — Per. r^m/'/<7fant, rem/’/ncement. 

REMPI.AGE, sm. a filling up (casks) ; der. 
fnnn remplir, q. v. ; cp. ravage from ravir. 

REMPLIR, va. to fill up. See re- and em- 
plir — Per. rem/)/issage. 

REMPLOYER, va. to employ again. See re- 
and employer. — Per. remploi (verbal subst.). 

REMPLUMER, va. to feather again. See 
plume. 


REMPOCllKR, va. to pocket again See re- 
and empoi'her. 

REMPORTER, vn, to carry back. See re- 
An A tmporitr. 

REMPO'l'ER, vn. (Hortic.) to pot again. See 
pat. — Per. rem/’p/age. 

REMUE-Mfc^NAGE, .sm. a rummage. Sic 
remiier and manage, 

REMUKR, va. to move, stir. See re- and 
m//er. — Der. rrm//aiit, rem/oage, c</?;//emtiit, 
remue-mmvAgQ. 

Reniundrateur, sm. a rewanlcr ; from L. 
remu neratorem. 

Remuneration, sf remuneration ; from 1.. 
remunerationem. 

Rdmundratoire, adj. remuneiativc ; a 
French der. from rnnunercr. q. v. 

Rdmunerer, va. to remunerate ; from L, 
reiiuinerare. 

RENACLER, vn. to snort, snulT; formerly 
renaquer^ originahy renasquer. Origin 1111- 
kno\' n. 

RKNAl'I’RE, vn. to be born ag.iin, revive; 
from L. rcnasccre*. Nascero, regu- 
larly contrd. to iiasc’ro (s- e § 3 1 ), bei omes 
nas’re by loss ot c, see hois ; then nni^tre 
by interealation of / (see Hist Gram. ji. 
7.^); and by a ■ ai (n'C § 5.^ I then 
nailre by loss of s (see § IqS) — Pir. 
rc//oissant (whence rr/missance'). 

Renal, adj. (Anat ) renal ; from L. rc- 
n .r 1 i s 

RENARD, .sm. a fox; fornurlv regnard. of 
hist, origin, see § 33. Mais/ye Rf guard 
IS the surname of the I'ox m the R<mim de 
Rcnar<l, a .satiric, d work which liad an 
unrivalh'd popularity in the middle ages. 
Maifre Regnard \anpv\\y ~ .Maitre Ruse. 
Regnnrd\sof Germ (uigin, (h im. reginhnrt, 
winch signitiis hard <0 good of loiiiim_I frir 
regnard - retiard o e § igi ; for det.nls of 
changes c.f sense sec haudet, 'I'he name 
began to siipplml tfie O Fi. ^oupd 
(from L. vulpccula) in the lith cent. 
— Per. rcnnrda, reuardeww, renarddae. 

RfiN(L\lSSER, va. (Hortic) to put into a 
box again. See re- and ericaisser, — Per. 

j mren/'.^age. 

I RENCHERIR, van. to outbid again, make 
dearer, make nice. See re- and enchArtr. - 
Der. renchcri (partic. subst.), nncherissc- 
merit. 

RENCHERISSEMENT, sm. rise' of prices 
again. Sec renclu rtr. 

; RENCOGNER, va. to push one into a corner. 

j See re-, en, and cogner. 

j RENCONTREK, va. to meet ; cornpd. of re- 
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and O. Fr. encontrer (see encofitre).—Y)ct. 
rencontre (vcrbril siibst ). 

KFNDP>Z-VOUS, $7n. an appointment, rendez- 
vous. A j)firai>e used as a subst. Sie 
rendre and vans. j 

RFNDORMIR, vn. to lull to sleep again. 
See re- and endorrtiir. 

RKNDOUnLI'.R, va. to turn in, make a tuck 
(in clothes). See re-, c;i. and donhler. 

RKNDRE, va. to return, restore It. rendere, 
troin L. rendere*, in Carolmgian docu- 
ments, Reiidere i.s a nas. dised form of 
reddere ; for intercalated n see concomhre. 
— Der. rente (from L. rendita*, rent, in 
medieval Lat docununts, stiong partic 
subst. of rendere*; for loss of atonic i 
see § 51 ; for loss of d before t, sec Hist. 
(Tram. p. 81), rend.xwt, rendunmt. 

RKNDCiRCIR, va. to harden again. See 
re- and endnreir ' 

r^:nk, s/ a rein It. red/na, from a siipirosed 
late L. retina*, si. of retiiiere, properly ' 
a leather strap used to stop, hold m. a 
hoise, etc. Retina, contid. regularly (^ec 
§ ) to ret'na, becomes rene: for tn - n 

see § ihS, 

i'Ren6gat. sm a renegade; cp It. rifi- 
tiegado (§ 25). Its doublet is rente. 

RKNFKRMKR, va. to shut uj). See re- and 
enfenner, i 

RKNFLFR, vn. to swell. See re- and enjier 
— Der. rc;i/fcnient. 

RKNFONDfR, va. to pull down (over one’s 
e\ t A. See re- and enfuncer . — Der. renfonce- 
nu lit. 

RFNFORC'IFR, va. to reinforce. See re-, en, 
and force. — Der. renfort (verbal subst.), 
renfrcexwtwX, 

RFNGAGER, va. to re-engage. See re- and 
en^-n^er. — Der. r^//g'r/g-cment. 

RFNGAINFR, va. to sheathe. See re- and 
cn<rai?ter. 

RKNGORGKR (SE), vpr. to bridle up, carry 
the head high. See re- and engor^er. 

RENGRAISSifR, va. to fatten .igain. See 
re- and engrais^er, 

RENIER, va. to deny again. See re- and 
— Ocr m/rable, reniewx, mr/cment. 

RKNIEEEK, vn. to snilf at; compd. of re- 
aiui’O. Fr. nifler: of Germ, origin. Low 
Germ, m//, the nose (§ 27). 

tRenne, SW. the reindeer; from Swed. 
ren (a word of Lapp, origin) (§ 27). 

RENCOMMER, va. to name again. Sec re- 
and norntner. —Vcr. renom (verbal snbst.), 
renommC'c (partic. subst.), renovime. 

RENONCER, va. to renounce j from L. re- 


nuntiare. For u = o sec § 97 ; for -tiare 
= -cer S(.c § 264. — Der. renonce (verbal 
subst.), renoncemeut. 

Renonciation, sf. renunciation; from L. 
reruintiationern. For u = o see § 97; 
for ti- c/ see agencer. 

Renoncule, s/. a r.muiiculus; from L. ra- 
nunculus (found in Pimy). Its doublet is 
grenouille, q. v. 

RENOUEE, sf. (Hot.) polygonium, knot* 
berry. Sec renouer. 

RENOUER, va. to tie anew. See re- and 
nouer. —Der. renouee (partic. subst.), renon- 
eur, re//o//fment. 

RENOUVEAU, s?n. spring-time. See re- and 
nonveau. 

RENOUVELER, va. to renew; from L, ro- 
novellare (found m Columella'). For 6 
=-ott see § 76; and for reduction of 11 = / 
see § 158 — Der, renouvf'llexuQWl. 
Renovation, >/. renovation; lioiii L. re- 
novationcm. 

RKNSEIGNER, va. to infoim. See re- and 
fuseigncr — Der, re;rsc/e-/z6>mcnt. 

RENTE, s/l income, revenue. See rendrr. — 
Der r(7//er, ren'v. renlxcr 
REN’I'CIEER, va. to pul fresh linen to. See 
foile — Der. renfoilxi'^e:. 

Rl'lNTRAlRK, va. to line-draw. See re-, 
en, and Iraire. — Der. retitraiXwxt, rentray- 
eiir. 

RENTRER, va to return, re-enter. See re- 
and enlrer. — Der. rentr^wX, rentrCat (^partic. 
subst ), 

RF.NV^ERSER, va. to reverse; compd. of ;v- 
and O. FT. enver^er. wliich is from enver'^, 
q V. — Der. renverso, renversenwuX, rt averse 
(veibal subst.). 

RENTIER, va. to place a faithcr sum on the 
game ; compd. of O. Fr. envter (a teim used 
III gamhhng), from L. re-invitaro *, 
whence vt ihal sm etivi, a challenge, whence 
the phrase u I'envi. For reduction of ei 
to i sec § 102, note I ; for i = e see § 72. 
For loss of t see § 1 17; for -aro = -cr 
see § 263. 

RENVOYER, va. to send again. See re- and 
envover . — Der. renvoi (verbal subst.). 
R6orcUnation, reordmation. See re- 
and ordination. 

R6ordonner, va. to reordain. See re- and 
ordomier. 

Reorganiser, va. to reorganise. See re- 
and Dcr. rforgamsation. 

Reouverture, V- reopening. See re- and 
ouvertnre. 

REPAIRE, an. a den, lair, originally dwelling 
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(of any kindV For restriction of meainnj; 
in modern Fr. see § 13. Rtptiirc is verbal 
subst. of O, Fr. npairer, to return home. 
Repairer is from L. repatrinroS found m 
Uidore of Seville. Repatriare becomes 
repairer bv attraction ol i, wlicnee a = 
m, see § 54, 3, and ilist. Gram. p. 77; 
for tr = r ste § if)S. 

RF.PAITRF, va. to feed. See re- and paitre. 
— Per. rc/u. {Pailre also m O. Fr. had a 
pp. /?/, winch lemains in tlie language of 
f.ilconrv, uu faucon (jut a pu.) 

RFFANDRE, va. to pour out. See re- and 


Repercussion, %in. reverberation; from L. 

reperciisMonem. 

R 6 percuter, va. to reverberate ; from L. 
repercutere. 

REPERDRF, va. to lose again. See re- and 
perdre. 

Rep5re, sm. a bench-mark; verbal subst. ot 
L. repen re. 

Repertoire, sm. a repertory; from L. re- 
pertor 1 um. 

Rep 6 ter, va. to repeat; from L. rc pete re. 
— Der r<7'c'/ailler. 


i piVidre. 

Reparable, adj. reparable; from L. repar- 
abilis. 

REPARAITRE, vn. to rcap’pear. See re- and 
parnitre, 

Reparateur, srw. a repairer; from L. re- 
pa rato re in. 

Reparation, 7 ^. a reparation; from L. 
reparationem. 

Reparer, va. to lepair; from L. reparare. 

REPARLfR, vn. to speak again. See re- 
and parler. 

RKPARTIR, vn. to depait again, reply. See 
n - and farfir. — Der. repar/ic (p.ntic. subst. \ 

REPAR'l'lR, vfi. to divide, dispense. See 
partir . — Der. rfy nr/iteiir, rc/wVition. 

REPAS, i>m. a icpast ; from L. repastus"* 
(found in iMerf)V. docninentsD ‘Nulluin ibi- 
dem jnaesuinant e.\erci r<- doniinatnm, non ad 
mcnsionaticos ant repastos exigendo,’ Irorn 
a 7tli-cent. forniiila. Repastiis is an inten- 
sive compd. of paatiis. Repastus becomes 
repas by st = s, tound in post, pnib, etc. 
See § I iS. 

REPASSER, va. to repass. Sec re- and pa^^ser. 
— Der. repa.'^sA^Q, rc/assense. 

REPAVER, v(i. to repave. Sec re- and paver, 

REPp.CHER, va. to lisli up again. See n- 
and /<E/or. 

REPEINDRE, va. to repaint. See re- and 
peindre — Der repeint (partic. subst.). 

Repenser, vn. to think again. Sec re- and 
lender. 

REPENTANCE, s/. repentance. See repentir. 

REPENTIR, vn. to repent ; compd. of re- and 
O. Fr. pentir. This old woid represents L. 
poenitdre (for oe - e see § 105), whence 
penitere, whence pentir, by regular contr. 
(vec § 52) of penitere to pen't6re ; for 
'ero=:-o' see Hist. Gram. p. 130. — Der. 
repentir (Mibst.), rc/>c;//'arit (whence re- 
pentance'). 

REPERCER, va. to rc pierce. Sec re- ami 
percer. 


R^petiteur, sm. a tutor, (Naiit.) a re- 
peating ship; from L. repetitorem, der. 
from repetcre. 

Repetition, s/. a repetition; from L. re- 
petitionem. 

REPEUPLER, va. to rcpeople. See re- and 
penpler. — Der. repenpleinawX. 

REPIT, sm. a respite; formerly re^pit. It. 
rtspelto, from L. respectus, considera- 
tion, wiicncc indulgence, whence delay, in 
whicli sense the word is found in Carol, 
texts: ‘Et SI comes infra supradictarum 
noctiiiin numenim malliiin suum non habu- 
ent, ipsum spatnim ns(|ne ad mallnin coiiii- 
tis cxtend.ilur, et deinde detur ei spatnim 
ad respectum ad stpicin iioctes,' Irom a 
Caj'itulaiy of a.d. 8114. RespecLn.s be- 
comes re^pit (f)r cct — //see § 129'), then 
ref If, by hu>!5 of s (see § I4S). Repit is a 
doiib'et of re'-peef, q. v. 

REPLACER, va. to rc[>Iace. See rc- and 
placer. 

REPEANTER, va. to replant. See re- and 
planter. 

REPLATRER, va. to replasler. Sec re- and 
plalre. — Der. reph'itr.K^e. 

Replet, adj. replete; fiom L. rep Ictus. — 
Der. n' pi (turn. 

REIMTER, va. to fdil again. See rc- and 
P'lur. Its doublets .ire re/loyer, rcplipuer, 
q.v — Dor. reph (vcibal subst). 

R 6 pliquer, vn. to uply; from L. rcpli- 
care. Its doublets are replicr, reployer . — 
Der. r^pRi(]ue (vetbal subst.). 

REl’LONGER, va. to replunge. See re- and 
/>/o;/gcr. 

Repolir, va. to n-polisb. SlC re- and prdir. 

REPUNDRE, va. to rcjly; formerly rc- 
Rpondre, from E. re.spoiiddre, wbeuce re- 
spondere (see Hist. Gram. }>. i 35), whence 
by regular contr. (sec § 51) respond'ro, 
whence rrpondre, by loss of s (see § 148). 
( 1 be O, It. repnndre, to replace, is inoic 
correctly formed Irom ropoiiere with loss 
of the atonic jjciiull, and intercalation of 
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euphonic rf).— Der. repnndint, n'pom (for- 
nicrly respopis, strong partic. subst. of L. 
responsus), repon&t (feni. of reports, L. 
responsa). 

KKPONS, sm. a liturgical response. See re- 
pondre, 

RKTONSK, sf. an answer. See n’pondre. 

E-GportGr, va to icpnrt ; fioiii L. repor- 
tare. — Der. report (verbal subst.). 

RKI’OSKR, vn. to rest, repose. See re- and 
poser. — Dcr. repos (verbal subst.), reposon, 
repost. 

Rl’.FOLJSSER, vn. to tlirnst bark. See re- 
and pous'^er . — Der re/or/ssant, repo/isso\T, 
re/' 07 /ssement. 

Reprehensible, ndj. reprehensible : from 
1.. t eprche nsi b 1 1 1 s 

RepreliGHsion, •/.blame; from L. repre- 
hens ion em. 

RKl’KfNDRK, vn. to take back. See re- 
aiid prendre. 

t RGpresaillG, s/ a reprisal; from It. 
ripresap^lin (§ 2 ^). '^I'hc word is more 
commonly ns( d m the pliir 

Represontatif, ndj. rej resi ntative; as if 
trom a supj'osed L. repraesciitativus'^, 
winch (lid not cMst For French deri- 
vatives in -if sec 5 223. 

Represontation /, a representation; from 
L r e p r a e s e n t a t i 0 n c m . 

Ropresonter, vn. to represent; fiom 
r( pr .lese nta re. — Di r reprrsent.xnX. 

Repressif, adj rc-pnssivc; fioin L. 
pressivns*. from repressus. 

Repression, ^/. re| rcssion ; from T.. 
pi c SSI one in*. 

R(3priinanclG, \f a riprimand; from 
1 c|)rimcnda.— IRr. r<Jrimnnd< r. 

Reprimer, vn. to it press; irom L. rej 
mere. — Der re/rinnhlc 

RKI’RIS, sm a person retaken. Sec re- 
pri^. 

RKl’RISE, s/ a retaking, recovery. Sec re- 
and prise. 

Roprobateur, sm. a reprover ; from L. 

re()robatoi em. 

Reprobation, sf. reprobation ; from L. 

r e p r 0 b a 1 1 o n e m . 

RKPROCIIKR, vn. to reproach. Prov. re- 
pri>pchnr, from L. repropiare*, der. from 
prope, near (cp L. ob-jiccre, which is 
both ‘to place before’ and ‘to reproach ; 
also Germ, vnr-ruchn, which is both ‘to 
appro.rch’ and ‘to rcpioach.' So repro- 
piaro IS ‘to bring near the eyes,’ ‘lay 
before one’s eyes,’ ‘ to blame ).^ For -piare 
t^-cher, by consonificatioii of i and loss of 


preceding consonant, see Hist. Gram. p. 65. 
— Der. re/roche (verbal subst.), reproch- 
able, irr£/rof//able. 

Reproducteur, sm. a reproducer. See re- 
aiid prodnclenr. 

ReproductiblG, adj, reproducible. See 
re- and productdde — Der. reprodncttbilivo. 
Reproduction, •/. reproduLtion. See re- 
and production. 

Rld*RODUlRE, i;a. to reproduce. See re- 
and frodiiire. 

RKPROUVER, va. to prove anew. See re- 
and pr Oliver. 

REPROUVER, vn to reprove; from E. ro- 
probare. Eor 6 -^07/ see § 76 ; for h ~v 
see § 113. — D I, reprojivii (panic .subst ). 
Reps, sm. ‘reps’ (a textile fahiic). Oiigin 
unknovs n. 

Reptile, sm. a reptile; from L. repti- 
li s 

Republique, sf, a republic; ronmrly res- 
piibli(jue, from L re.spublica foi lo^^s of 
s sec § I4S. — Dcr. npublic.inx, n'pidAic- 
ani‘'me. 

Repudiation, sf repudiation; from h. re- 
pu diationeiii 

Repudier, va. to lepudiaic; fiom E. re- 
pud I ai e. 

Repugner, vn. to be repugnant (to) ; from 
E. I ci'ugnare.— Dei. n///^''/7ant (whence 
rrf'uipnnnce). 

Repulsif, ndj. repulsive; as if from a sup- 
posed L. foini rcpulsivus*; lor french 
d. iivativcs in -// •-cc 223. 
re- Repulsion, /. leinilsioii , from L. repul- 
I sioiicm 

L. ' Reputation, 5/. reputation: from L. repu- 
j lationem. 

iri- Reputer, va. to repute, esteem; from L. 
re putarc. 

RE(/IJER 1 R, vrz. to reqmst, summon; from 
ly. requiroro. For i-e see § 72; 
ere = /r bee Hist. Gram p 130. — Der. rey 7 /is, 
from L. requisitus, regularly coniid. 
(aftor change of accent from requisitus to 
requi.situs), see § 51, to requia tus, 
wilt nee rc'piis ; ft)r st — s see repns. 
RfXEElE'rE, •/ a petition ; forimily requeste, 
l^richie^ta, from L requisita, properly 
a thing re(]uired, asked lor, whence sens' of 
petition, request. In a Eat. chaiter (mth 
cent.) we find ‘requistam fecerunt’ for 
‘they made a retpust. Requisita (see 
under requi'rir) regularly contrd. (see §51) 
to requis’ta becomes requeste by i = e (see 
§ 72), then requite by loss of s (see 

§ 14^)* 


Z 
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^Requiem, sm, a requiem; the L. 
requiem. 

Requin, a shark. Origin unknown. 
Littre accepts the popular notion that 
requin is only a vulgar forin of requiem 
(q.v.\ iiuheating that the nun seized by this 
shaik must perish, and that there is nothing 
to be done except to sing his requiem. 

RK(^;iNQlTJ\ vpr. to spruce up one- 

self. From re- and L. quinquare^, to 
rlean. a little-iised Latin word, whuh sur- 
vives in the Roman Speech, (Littie ) 

RKQl'lS./’ p and sm. a demand. See rtqu/rir. 

Requisition. /. a reiiuisition ; liom L. 
requisitionem. 

Requisitoire, sm. a public prosecutor’s 
addiess, speich ; as if Irom a L. requi- 
sitorium*. der. fiom rec^uirerc. For 
French derivatives in -oire see § 23.^. 

Rescmcler, vn. to lescind; from L. rcscin- 
dcre. 

Rescision, s/. annulment (of deeds, etc,); 
fiom L. rescisionem. 

RF^SCOLSSE, a leap back (in fencing^ 
See 

Rescription, sf. an order, cheque; from 
L rcscriptionem. 

Rescrit. sm. a rescript; from L. rescrip- 
tum. For pt~^ see § 16S and Hist. 
Gram. p. 65. 

RhSKAU, network, wirework; formerly 
re^'Cl, It. re/tcfllo, from L. roticellurn 
dim. of rete. Ketic^llum, regularly 
contrd. (see § 52) to ret’celluru, be- 
comes re el. For tc = c see § 168; tor 
0-s see § 129; for -ellum = -tfn« see § 
282. Reseau is a doublet of rhille, 

tR6s6da, i^in. (Bot.) reseda, mignonette; 
tlie L. reseda. 

RLSKRVER, va. to reserve; from L. reser- 
vare. — Der. re‘'erve (verbal subst.), re erv- 
oir, reserve. 

Resident, a resident; from L. rcsiden- 
tem. — Der. re^ulence. 

R6sider, vn. to reside (at); from L. resi- 
dere. 

Rdsidu, sm. a residuum ; from L. resi- 
duum. 

R6signation, sf, a resignation; from L. 
resignationem from resignatus. See 
ri'yi^ner. 

R6signer, va to resign, lay down (office); 
jroin L. resignare. — Der. rdsz^g'nant. 

RESILLE, s/ small net-woik; either altered 
foim of O. Fr. me/, rheau, or a corrup- 
tion of O. Fr. rr&eiul, which answers to L. 
retiolum (a little net, in Apuleius). 


R^silior, va. to cancel; from L. tesiliic. 
--Der. rcs///ement, n'->//zati()n 

Resine. rosm; from L. resina. 

Resineux, ailj resinous; frimi L. resi- 
iiosii s. 

Rdsipiscenco, \f. rcpentaiKc; from L. 
resi pisrznt ia. 

Resistance, s/. resistance. She r,'"is(er. 
Rdsister. iz// toiesi'.t; from L. resi.stcrc. 

F)er. reszN/ant r>s/s/aiice. 

Rdsolu. adj. rtsdhite . tiom I. resolutiis. 
See ri'^dudre. For -utus - ~u •■ee § 201. — ■ 
D r. irrz''o/;/. 

Resoluble, adj. resoluble; from L. resol u- 
b 1 1 1 s. 

Resolution, resolution ; frf>m L. reso- 
lutioiiem (used in this scii^e m ri{>iain — • 
Dei. un\<du!i(>n. 

Resolutoire. «<//, (Tagal) subsequent; from 
L. resolulorius 

R6solvant. adj. tcsolvcnt ; from L. resol- 
ve ntem, 

Rdsonnance, .«/. resonance; fiom L. re- 
son anti a. 

RFh^GNNF.R, rn to resound; from I.. reso- 
naro F'or n- nn see ennemi. — Dir. r<'- 
'Ofirnut. r> oriz/cnuiit, 

Rdsorption, /. leMirptlon; from L. re- 
sorptioiiein *, from rcsorbere. 

RES(HM)KE, va. to solve, resolve; from L. 
resolvcrc For -solvere = -soudre see n/;- 
io/.z/re — Dtr nkozzs (from n'soudre, cp. 
al'snus from ah^audre. 'I'he z\cadcmv still 
allows the use of this word in tlic phrase 
hraudlard n'sou'^ en pluie). 

Respect sm respect; from 1., respectiis. 
Its doublet is n/z/, cj. v. — Der. resjeefer, 
rt’s/'(?r/able. 

Respectif, mf; respective; fruin L. respcc- 
tiviis. Iioni respcclus. 

Rospectueux, adj. r< spci lful ; as if from 
a supposed resp'ec tuosus *, from re- 
speclus. F'lr Fieiirh duivalives in -ct'X 
see ^ 2 2 (). — Der. urt"^pecrueux. 

Respiration, sf. icsj nation; from L. 
respirationein. 

Respiror, va. to respire; from L. respi- 
rarc. — -Dir, r^s/zVable, rcs/zratoiie. 

Resplendir, izzz. to slime brilliantly; from 
L. resplemlere. — Der. rtf>/>/c;zr/issant, re- 
.s//c;zz/isscment. 

Responsablo, adj. responsible ; as if from 
a supposed L. responsa bills*, from re- 
sponsa. 

Ressac, sm. surf. Veibal siibst. of the 
O. Fr. resacher to withdraw, from re- and 
O. F'r. sacher. 
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RKSSAISIR, z/a. to seize again. See re- and restringere. For -stringere = 

(I'^/reifulre. 

Rhh^ASSEK va. to sift again, examine Reatrictif, adj. restrictive; as if from a 


supposed L. restrictivus * from rc- 
KhbbAUihK, z,;mo leap again, (Archit.) to strictus. For French derivatives m -if 

stand out ot line. See rc- and sauter.— see § 223. See restreindre. 

« (verbal subst.). Restriction, s/ a restriction; from L. rc- 

KhSShMliLER, vn. t(j be alike, resemble strictionem. 

See re- and semWer.— Der. resser/iWaiit Restringent. adj. restrinpent ; fiom T.. 
(whence res.semWn«ce). restrineeiiteiii 


restrinweiitem 


Rl'.SSLMELKR, va. to new sole (boots). Sec Reaulter, vn.to result ; from L. rcsultare. 


re- and ^einelle. — Der resseyut'/ag,e. - Der. r(‘s>/I/At, r(hw//aiite. 

K 1 .SSE.MLR, to sow again. See re- and R63UinGr. va. to resume; from L. resu- 
, mere. — Der. r/hr/me (partic siibst ). 

RESSENTIMENT, sm. a slight attack, touch, Resurrection, sf. a resurrection ; from L. 
att.ick, resentment. Scq nssentir. resnrrectionem. 


resnrrectionem. 


RKSSE.N' riR, va. to feel. See re- and sentir. RKTABEE, sth. (Archit.) a rrredos ; a contre). 

— Der. ressen^/meut. form of ri< re-table, see arru re and table, 

RFSSERRER, va. to replace, tie again, RETABLIR, va. to re-establish. See r^- and 
tighten. See re- and serrer. — Der. res- etahlir. — Der. r//aWissement. 

s<T/>:incnt, ressome. RE'FAILLER, va. to cut .mew, mend (pens). 

RESSOR r, a Sj ring, elasticity. See res- See re- and tailler . — Der. retadle (verbal 
sortir. subst 'l 

RKSSORTIR, vn to go out a'^ain. See re- RE'EABER, va. to comb (hair) tlic wrong 
and snrtir — Der. ressort (vi ib.il subst., pro- way. See re- and taper. 
perly that which goes out aioiin, rebounds). RETARD, sm. delay. See retarder. 


RESSORTIR, vn. to be m the jurisdiciion RETARDER, vn. to delay; irom L. re- 

tof); used with the prep, a; fornurly tardare. — Der. retard (veibal subst.), 

resortir, from L. re.sortiri, which m re/an/ataire, retard.iUm^. 

meilieval Lat s'gniticd ‘to be in the RETEINDRE, va. to dye anew. See r^- and 

jurisdiction of.’ — Der. rcsbort (judicial), teindre. 

res.sor/issaiit. RETENDRK. vn. to stretch out again. Sec 

(KSSUUDtiR, va. to rc solder. See re- and re- and tendre. 

souder, RETENIR, va. to retain ; from L. retiiiere. 

LESSOrRCE, s/. . I rc source. See sm/rce Eor i -e see § hS ; tor -ere-^-rr sc-e 

(ESSOUV’EMR iSEi.v/r. to remembci See Hist. Gram. p. 130.— Dcr. re^^aue (veibal 
re- and sonvemr. —Dlt. rcb^souvenir (veibal •enlist.). 

subst). , Retention. •/. retention; from L. reteii- 

LKSSIJER, vn. to sweat (of metals). Sec! tioriern • Dcr rrientionmne. 

re- and Dcr reso/age. i RETKNTlR,va. to resound, re-echo; compd. 

^CBSUSCitGr, va. to bring to lilc ag.iin ; ot rc- and O Er tentir, which fiom E. 

from E. rcsuscitare. ^ " tinnitiro * for tinnitare. Tinnitire, 

lEiSSUYER, va. to dry again. See re- and regularly <on’rd. (see § 52) to tinn’tire, 

becomes O. Fr. tentir. For in-- fa see 

^estauration, restoration; tiom L. § /-• — Dv,r. rf/f^/iSNant, »Ti'f/aissement. 

’ restaurationem. RETENUE, sf. reserve, prudence. See rf 


jurisdiciion of.’ — Der. rcsbort (judicial), 
rfs.sorAss.uit. 

RKSSUUDEiR, va. to rc solder. See re- and 
souder. 

RESSOHRCE, s/. .1 resource. See snurce 

RESSOUV’EMR ^SEdv/r. to remembei See 
re- and souvenir. - Dl:. ressouvenir (veibal 
subst ). 

RKSSIJKR, vn. to sweat (of metals). Sec 
re- and suer . — Dcr rfso/age. 

ReSSUSCitGr, va. to bring to lilc ag.iin ; 
from E, rcsusc itare. 

RESSUYER, va. to dry again. See re- and 


Restauration, restoration; tiom L. §/-• — Dv,r. rcVcM/iSNant, rri'e/aissement. 

restaurationem. RETKNUK, s/, reserve, f.tu,]c.i,e. See re- 

Restavirer. no. 10 restore, rc-eslab'isli; from I Irmr 

L. restaurare. — Der. reslauranU rt’s^a/cr- I Rdtiairo, sm, a retiarius (gladiator); Irom 


E. retiarius. 


RESTER, vn. to remain; from L. rc stare. Rcticenco. sf. reticence; 
— Der. m/ant (partic. subst.), reste (verbal centia. 
subst.). Rdticule. sm. a reticule, 

Rcstituer. va. to restore; fiom L. rcsti- iiule purse; from L. n 
tuere.-Dcr. re^fitu.xhk. redcul.mc, reticule. 

Restitution, sf. rcslitution ; from L. resti- RET IE, adj restive ; former 

a hearse which refuses to 

tutioiiem. “ . . .. 

RESTREINDRE, va. to leslrict; from L. restivo, is as if from a 


from L. retu 


Rdticule. sm. a reticule, little net, lady’s 
iiule purse; from L. reticulum. — Der, 
re/icul.wTc, reticule. 

RETIF, adj restive; formerly restif, properly 
a horse which refuses to stir. Restif, It. 
restivo, is as if from a supposed L re- 
Z 2 
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stivus*, deriv’, of restare. For French 
derivatives in -// see § 223. For loss of s 
see § I4S ; for v=/ see § 142. 

Ketine, sf. the retina ; as if from a supposed 
L. retina*, tkr. from rete, a net. Rrfine 
IS properly a netdike menibr.me; cp. Germ. 
netz-haut, 

RETIRER, va. to withdraw, remove. See 
re- and tirer. — Der retirt% refirement. 

RETOM BER, vn. to f.dl ag.iin. See re- and 
fovihtr — Der. retoinbre (^partic. subst.). 

RETON DRE, va. (Arcliit.) to clean oT; 
from L. retundere. For u = o see § 98 ; 
lor lo‘^s of atonic e see § 5 1. 

RETORDRE, va. to retwist. See re- and 
tordre. Its doublet is ritorquer, q. v. 

R6torquer, va. to retort; from L. rclor- 
q n e r e . 

RETORS, adj. twisted ; from L. retortus 
(found in Martial), For the continuance 
of s see § 149. The word is the rcgul.ir 
ancient partic. of rkorder. 

Retorte, s/. a retort ; from T.. retorta, 
propel ly a vessel of distorted form. 

RFITOUCHER, va. to retouch. .8ce rc- and 
toucher. — Der. relouche (verb.il siibst.), 

RKTOlfR, '•m a winding, return. Sie/or/r. 

RETGURNI'.R, vn. to return. See re- and 
fourner — Ikr. retourne (verbal subst.). 

RETRACER, va. to rctr.ace. See re- and 
tracer. 

Retractation, s/. a retractation ; from L. 
r e t r a (' t a t i o n e rn . 

Retractor, va. to retract; from L. rc- 
tractare. It^ doublet is retr alter 

Retractile, adj. retractile; dcr, from re- 
tractus. For learned French forms in 
-lie see § 250, note 2. 

Retraction, (Med.) retraction ; from L. 
reiractionem. 

RE/IRAIRE, va. to withdraw; from L. 
retrahere. Trahere becomes traire as 
follows ; the form tragere is found in 
Merov, Eat.; this was regul.arly reduced to 
trag’re (see § 51), whence by loss of g 
(see § 1 31), and a — ai (see § 54), we get 
traire. — Der. retraix (from L. retractus; 
for ct- it see § I2f;). retrahe (act of re- 
tiring. from L. retracta). 

RETRAIT, sm. shrinkage, contraction (of 
nntals). See retraire. 

RETRAITE, sf. the act of retreating. See 
reiraire . — Der. retrait^.. 

RETRANCHER, vn to cut off, retrench. 
See re- and trnneher. — Der. refranchemtm. 

RETRAVAILT.ER, va. to work again. See 
re- and travaiUer. 


R^ITRECIR, va. to narrow, straiten. Sec 
re- and tn'cir.— Der. rd/r/cissrment. 

RETREMl’ER, va. to temper (iron) anew. 
See re- and tremf'cr. 

R6tribuer. va. to reward; from L. re- 
t r I b u e r e . 

R6tribution. sf retribution; from L. re- 
tributionem. 

R6troactif, adj. retroactive; from L. retro 
ami Fr, actif q. v — Der. retr()nctiv\\v. 

Retroaction, f. retroaction; compd. of 
E. retro and ai/ion (q. v.). 

Retroc6der, va to reassign ; from E. re- 
trocede re, — Der. rrfroces'>\nn 

Retrogradation, f retrogression ; from 
E. rctrograd.ilioncm. 

Retrograde, adj. retrograde: from L. re- 
trogradus. 

Retrograder, vn. to retrograde; from E. 
retrogradare. 

RE'IRGUSSER, va to tie up, tuck up. Sec 
re- and trousser — Dcr. re/roz/ssement, re- 

/rof/'-cis, 

RI'^TROUVKR, va. (0 find again. See re- 
and trouver. 

RETS. sm. a net, snare; O.Fr. roi^rez; the 
.spelling ret.s is a ifitli-cent. nioderinsm. 
The O.Fr. form, wliich wa<. fern., repre- 
sents not the sing, rete, but the ]>lnr. 
retia ; wliich was treated in early Fieiuh 
as if It was a fern toim; a plioiiomeiioii by 
no mc.ans raie. See liist Gr.im, 97, 

Reunion, f a reunion. See re- and union. 

Reunir, va. to reunite. See re- and urnr. 

REl'SSIR, v«. to sneiccd, thrive; rompd. of 
re- (q.v ) and of () Fr. nss/r, which from 
L. ©xire. Exiro, changing x to ss (see 
§ 150) and 0 to i (.sec § 51)), Incomes 
O. Fr issir. whence ussir bv iiifliience of It. 
n‘//se/Ve (the word is of i6th-cent. origin); 
there ,ire a Rw iiisT.mccs in Eieiich ol 
tl c substitution of u for /, as fuviier from 
firanriiirn. 

tReussito, sf. success; fioin h. riuscila 

(§ 25). 

REVAEOIR, va. to return (good, evil). Sec 
re- and valoir. 

REVANCHE, sf. retaliation, revenge. See 
revancher. 

REVANCllER, va. to defend (from attack) ; 
from L. revindicare, by regular coiitr. 
(see § 32) of vinclicdre to vind’eare. 
The d between two consonants is dropped, 
see Hist, Gram. p. Si; for -car© = -c/zer, 
see pencher; for in-en = an see § 72, 
note 4. — Der. revanche (veibal subst.). 

RcVASSER, vn, to muse, dream. See reve. 
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The termination is somewhat con- 

teniptuous. Der. nvasseur, rei/asserie. 

REVK, sm. a dream. Origin unknown. The 
word has no history, and dates back no 
farther than the middle of last century. 

i* Hovdch©, adj. sliarp, harsh, cross ; for- 
merly revesche, from It. rivescione 2 c.) 

REVEILLKR, vn. to arouse, h'rom r<?-'and 
fveiller; see veiller. — Der. reveil (verhal 
subst.), n’veillon, 

Il6v61ateur, a revealer; from L. rere- 
I a t o r c 111 . 

Il6v61ation, sf. a revelation; from L. 
revel at ionem. 

Il 6 v 61 er, va. to reveal; from L. revelare. 

REVENANT, stn. a ghost, apparition. See 
revenir. 

REVT.NDEUR, sm. a retailer. See re- and 
vendeur. 

Revendication, s/. a claiming; from L. 
reviiidicationciTi. 

Revendiquer, va. to reclaim, demand 
from L. revindicare. Its doublet is r^- ' 
vnneher, q v. 

RhvVENDKE, va, to resell. See re~ and 
vendre. 

REVENIR, vn. to return. See re- and venir. 
— Der. revenw (partic. s^lb‘^t. masc.), revenwa 
(partic. subst. fern.), m'u nt. 

Rf:VER, vn. to dream.-— Der. rweur, reverie. 

R6verbdr0, sm. a street-lamp. Sec rever- 
brrcT. 

Reverb^rer, vn. to re vei berate; from L. 
reverberare. — Der. reverbire (veibal 
subst \ rt'verhcrAUow, 

REVEKDIR, vn. to grow green again. Sec- 
re- and verdir. 

Reverence, s/ reverence; from L. reve- 
rent i a. — Der, r('v('reiic\t\\z, reverencltuK. 

Reverend, adj. reverend; from L. reve- 
re n d u s . — Der. r<'vdre;ir/issinie. 

R6v6rer, va. to revere; from L. revereri. 

REVERS, sm. back, a back-stroke, reverse 
(of coins); from L. reversus. 

REVERSER, va. to decant, pour oflf. Sec re- 
and verser. — Der. reversement, revers\h\c. 

fReversis, sm. reversis (a game of 
cards) ; a word introduced with the game 
from Italy in the 16th cent., with many 
other terms of play, etc. (see § 25); it is 
probably a French form (under iriHuence of 
renverser) of It. rovescina, which was also 
a game at cards ; and It. rovesciare means to 
upset, so answering to renverser. Cotgrave 
calls the game a sorte de triomphe ren- 
vcrs 4 e. 

REVERSIBLE, adj. reversible. See reverser. 


I Reversion, sf. reversion; from L. rever- 
sionem 

REv£:dEMENT, sm. facing, coating (of 
buildings). See revvtir. 

REVP'TIR, va. to clothe. See re- and vfiir. 
— Der. r^i/e^ement. 

REVIRER, vn. (Nant.) to tack. From re- 
and virer, which is from the Low L. 
virare *, to turn. — Der. reviremt\\\. 

Reviser, va. to revise; from L. reviscre. 
— Der. remsenr. 

Revision, sf. revision; from L. revisi- 
onern. 

Revivifier, va. to revive, restore; from L. 
revi vificare. 

REVIVRE, vn, to rise from the deid; from 
L. rovivere, by loss of the atonic e, see 
§ .‘i** 

Revocable, adj. revocable ; from L. re- 
vocabilis. 

Revocation, sf. revocation; from L. re- 
voc.itionem. 

Revocatoire, adj. (Leg.) revocatory ; from 
E. re V ocatori us. 

REVOIR, va. to see again; from L. revi- 
dero. Videre became fust vcoir, then 
voir ; for loss of d see § 120; h'r e see 
§ C8; for veoir = votr see fiidr and Hist, 
Grain, p. 3S. — Der. revue (panic subst ). 

tR6volte, sf a revolt; fiorii It. rivolta 
(§ 25). — Der. rivol/cr, rcvaliAUt. 

R6volu. adj. revolved, accomplished; from 
L. revolntus. For -utus = -« see § 201. 

Rdvolution, sf. a revolution ; from L. 
r e V o 1 n 1 1 o n c m , — Dei . re'vo/w/mwiiairc. 

Revomir, va. to revomit; from J^. revo- 
mere. 

R6voquer, va. to revoke, recall ; from L. 
revocare. 

RP^Vl'E, sf. a review. See revoir. 

Revnlsif, adj. repellent. See revulsion. 

Revulsion, s/. a revulsion; ftoiii E. revul- 
sioncni. — Der. rhulsxf. 

REZ, prep, on a level with, sni level ; from 
L. rasus. Rez in the phrases rez pied, 
rez terre, rez de chaussee, signifies that 
part of a house which is on a level with 
the chaussee, the road. Rasus becomes 
rez by a-e (see § 54* 3)* 

8 = z (see § 149). Rez is a doublet of 
ras, q V. 

REZ-DE-CIIAUSStE, sm. a ground-floor. 
See rez and chaussee. 

RHABILLER, va. to dress again. See re- 
and hahdler. — Der. rhahtlhge. 

Rhapsodie, sf. a rhapsody ; troin Gr. ^ap- 
ySi'a. — Der. rhapsod\sxc. 
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Bh^teur, sm. a rhetorician ; fiom L. rheto- 
r e 111 . 

Khetorique, sf. rhetoric ; from L. rhcto- 
rica. — Der. rh'toricxcn. 

Rhinoceros, a rhinoceros; from L. 
rhinoc eros. 

t Rhododendron, s;;:. a rhoiloileiulron; 
tile L. rhododendrou. 

Rhombe, sm. a rhombus, (iiamonJ ; fiom 
L rhombus. 

Rhomboide, sm. a rhomboid ; from L. 
r h o 111 b o 1 (1 c s . — Der, rhomh<,iJvL\, 

RHUHARIJK, s/. rhubarb ; hum L. rheubar- 
barura * (^hnuul m LsiJore). Rhoiibar- 
barum becomes rhuharhe by losm;; the 
two final atonic syllables, see §§ 50, 51 ; 
and by eu = v, sec lun'e. 

d Rhum. sm rum ; from Ensd. rum (§ 28'). 

Rhumatisme, sm. ilieuuunsm; from L 
rheumatismus (lound in rimy). — Ucr, 
rhum(itisin\\\. 

RHUME, sm. cold; from L. rheuma. For 
eu = V see pj/rt'e. 

Rhythme, sm rhythm; from L. rhytli- 
m u 

Rhythinique, adj. rhythmical; fiom L. 
rhythmicus. 

RIANT, adj. smiling; from L. ridentem, 
by loss of medial d, see §120: for eu = 
an see § 72, note 4. 

Ribambelle, s/, a string, host, number. 
Origin unknown. 

RlbO'I'E, s/. debanrh, drunk* nness. Origin 
unknown. — Der. ribolcr, ribnh'm. 

RICANER, vn: to sneer. Origin unknown. 
— Der. riennenti, ncant^m, ricaueincnt. 

RICHARD, S7/1. a mairicd man. See rtche 

RICHE, adj. rich ; of Germ, origin, Germ. 
reich, Eng!, rich (§ 20) — Der. r/cAe>se, 
Wc/zard, ric/zt’inent, cnrichW. 

RICHESSE, if. riches. See riche. 

Ricin. sm. the castor-oil plant; from L. ri- 
cinus. 

Ricocher, vn. to ricochet. Origin unknown. 
— Der. ricochet (verbal subst.). 

RIDE, a wrinkle. See rider. 

RIDEAU, sm, a curtain, scietn ; formerly 
ridel. For-e/ = -en// see § 2S2 Rtdtl is 
dim. of ride (see rider), and rightly means 
a plaited stuff. 

RIDKLLE, s/. the stafl-slde (of a cart). Origin 
unknown. 

RIDKR, va. to wrinkle; of Germ, origin, 
M.H.G. riden (§ 20). — Der. ride (verbal 
sub.>>t.'). 

Ridicule, nr/;, ridiculous; from L. ridicu- 
lus. — Der. ndicuhsQv, ridicuhXii. 


Ridicule, sm. ridicule; from L. ridiculum. 

RlIuV, adv, nothing; from L. rem. For 
e~ ie see § 56; for m= n see § 161. 
Rich was a subst. in O. Fr., meaning ‘ ,i 
thing/ La rien\ (re.s) que j' ai vue esf 
belle. Une trh-helle nens (ros). Wlun 
joined with a negative it meant ‘ no thing,’ 
just as lie .. . pc) sonne meant ‘no person ’ 
This use of rie/i is very proper, and it did 
not lose Its natural meaning of ‘tiling’ to 
take that ot ‘nothing’ (as c g. m tli*' 
j'hrase On ui a doniu’ celn pour rien) till 
people became at cnstoiiietl to take thn 
subst, with tie so as form a negativi 
expression. Ey tins account of the stiiM' 
of run we may e\[)Iain the pass.ige ot 
Molieie, ill which it is at once negative 
and positive : 

Dans le siccle oh nous somtnes 
On ne donne ru n pour rien 

IR'olc des Femmes, ii 2. 

RIEIJR, sm a laugbt r. See nr^, 

Rigide, adj rigid; from L, rigidus. Its 
doublet is roide, q. v. 

Rigiditd, ■/. ngidny; fromL. rigiditatem. 

Rigodon, sm a n adoon, .m am unt d.ime; 
an oiioniatopoelic word. Sc § g}. 

fRigOlc, a trench. Origin iinceittln. 

Rigorismo, sm ausicntv ; liom L. iigor. 
— Der r/gonstc. 

Rigoureux, adj. rigorous; from L. rigo- 
rosus For o-ou see § 76; for -o.sus 
= -eux see § 2 2 i). 

Rigueur, .sm. ngour; from L. rigorem. 
o = eu see § 79. 

RIMAILLFR, vn. to be a rhymester (in a 
depreciatory sense); the termination -ndle 
carrying a bad sense, bee rimer. — Dei. 
rimnillttuT. 

RIME, sf. rhyme; of Germ, origin, from 
O II. G. rim (§ 20). — Der. rinmr. 

RIMER, vn. to rhyme. See rime — Der. 

j nmeur, r/maillcr. 

■RINCEAU, sm. foliage; formerly rainceau 

' (used in sense of a bough, foliage, in medi- 
eval documents), from L. ramicellus*, 
dim. of ramus. Ramic 611 ua, contrd. 
(see § 52) to rara’cellus, becomes raincel : 
for m = « see §160; for a^m see § 54. 
Raincel becomes rainceau by -el = ~eau, sec 
§ 282. 

RINCER, va. to rinse; O. Fr. raincer, is of 
Germ, origin, O. Scand. hreinsa, to rinse, 
clean out (§ 27). [This is more probable 
than either of the suggested Latin deriva- 
tions, rosinceraro (Littre) or recentiaro 
(Brachet), which are . supported only by 
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Littrc^’s dictum that a Latin origin is 
always preferable tu a (lerinaii.] — Der. 
rrwciire. 

RlOl LR, vn. to titter. An irregular dim. of 
rire, q v.— Der. no/eiir. 

Ripaille, s/. feasting, good cheer. Said to 
be of hist, origin (§ 3^:^); from a castle 
called Ripaille 011 the shore of the Lake 
Leman, to which Amadeus of Savoy (the 
antipope Felix V) was wont to retire, 
when he wanted to hold high feast with 
his friends. 

RIPER, va. to drag, scrape; from O. H G. 
ripan. Germ, retben (§ 20).— Der. npe 
(veibal subst.), 

Ripop^e, sf. slop (mixed liquors). Oiigin 
unknown. 

tRiposte,.^. a repartee; fiom It.rlhposla 
(§ 25). — Der. nposttx. 

RIRE, vn. to laugh; from L, ridere. 
For misplacement of accent, rfdere fnr 
rid^ro, see Hist. Gram. p. 133; hence 
rid’ro, by regular contr. (see § 51 ), win nee 
rire: for dr^r see § 16S — Der. ueur, 
mible. 

RIS, s?n. a laugh; from L. risus — Der, 
r/sde. 

RIS, sm. a sweetbread; said to be a coriup- 
tion of luih's (le veau. 

RlShlK, sf. laughter See m. 

Risible, nsible; fiom L. risibihs, 
der fiom iidere. See nre. 

f Risque, sm a risk; from Sp. riesgo, 
peril, ri-vk (§ 26). — Da. nVy//er, 

RISSOLER, va. to roast brown ; dmi. of a 
form risser*; of Germ, origin. Dan. n.s/e 
(§ 27). For si =z ss sec an^oisse. — Der. 
iissole (verbal subst.). 

Rit, sm. a rite : from L. ritus. 

i Ritournello, sm. (Mus.) a ritorncllo, 
refr.iin ; from It. rilortiello (§ 25). 

Rituel, sm. a ritual, prayer-book ; from 
L. ritualis (sc. liber, a book of 
rites). 

HI VAC) PL sm. a h.mk, shoie, b;ach; fifim L. 
ripaticvim * , der trom rifaa. ‘Ripati- 
Cum qiioddam . . . veiididit siipiT lluviiim 
ad faeieiidiim molemlimim,’ says a Carol, 
text. Bipaticuin, changing p successively 
to b and V (see § iii), becomes liist riba- 
ticuin (found in a charter of a.u 891), 
then rivaticum (in a text of a.u. S97), 
whence rivcigs by" -aticuni — see 
§ 201. 

Rival, adj. rival; fiom L. rivalis.— Der. 
r/i'u/iser. 

Rivalite, </. rivahy ; from L. rivalilatciii. 
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RIVE, sf. bank (of stream). Prov. nha, 
ripa, from L. ripa. For ^ = b-v see 
§ III. 

RIVER, va. to rivet, clinch ; of Germ, origin, 
Dan. nvc\ pioperly to flatten down any pro- 
jtction (§ 27). — Der ni.'et, ni/iire, ni/oir. 

RIVERAIN, adj. situated on the river’s bank. 
See riviere, which here leaves its proper 
sense in its derivation. 

RIVIERE, sf. a river. Sp. ribera, from L. 
riparia*, found in medieval Eat. docn- 
incnts ; ‘Nec villae, nee homo distringatur 
fact re pontes ad riparias,’ says a I 2ih- 
cent, document. Riparia is der. fiom 
ripa. iis((l for a rnei m medieval Eat. 
Ripnria Lvecomes iivu're: for -aria = -/er^ 
see § 1 98, tor jp.-b — v see § in. — Der. 
ni/craiii. 

-j-Rixdale, sf. a rix-doilar; from Germ. 
rcichsl haler (^ 27). 

Rixe, y. a scullk , from L, rixa. 

t Riz, sm. nee; tioin It. nso (§ 25), — Dtr. 
r/aie*ic. 

tRob, sm. a rubber (of whist); from Engl. 
rubber (§ ah'). 

tRob, sm. (Ph.irm ) rob ; of Oiicntal origin, 
Ar. robb, purified syrup of boiled fiuit 
.^O). 

ROBE, sf. a dress. We find In I.at. docu- 
ments after the 61I1 cent, a veil) raubare 
to rob: ‘Si quis m via alteriiin adsaherit et 
euin raubavent’ (Lex Salica Pait.). This 
virb IS ot Germ oiigin (§ 20), 0 . H G 
rouhon. Gam. riiuhen, to rob, whuli givc's 
(). Fr roher (for au —o si'C § 107), the 
compd of which, tleroher, is m use. d'his 
verb raubare had a verbal suhst. rauba *, 
the spoil of lohbcrv; whence, later, the 
sense of < lollies ‘ (T^iid(]uid super eiim 
cum rauba vel anna lulit, omnia sicut tur- 
tiva cuiiiponat’ (Lex Alemanii, tit. 49). 
Rauba, fiom its guieral sense, became 
spedalistd ; e. g. ‘ Aiqiaralu raubarum 
Fersicarum . . . deposito, vilem liabiliim 
sunisit’ (Acta S. Vvonis). Rauba bci oiiies 
I’rov. rauba, In robe. The It roha keeps 
the full sense of late Eat. rauba. and has 
three meaning'., dress, merchandise, goods, 
— Der. robin (^sm , a ‘man of the lob^,’ 
lawyerV 

ROBINE F, sm. a t.ip, cork ; a dim. of Robin \ 
of hist, origin, sec § 33 In the iiiytliology 
of the middle ages Rolen was the name ot 
the sheep; and as the fust taps were nude 
in the form of a sheep’s head, they got the 
name of Rohinet. As these hist, origins 
are often untiustw'oithy, it is well to notice 
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also the existence of the word rohine or 
roubine (origin unknown), which signifies a 
cliannel of coniniunication. 

Robinier.sw. the robnu.i, acacia, locust-tree; 
of hist, origin (see § 33), from Jean Robin, 
gardener to Henry IV, who first grew the 
tree in Europe from seed received from 
America, a.d. 1601. 

Robuste, odj robust; from L. robustus. 

ROC, sm. a rock ; the niasc. form of wh'ch 
roche is the fern. From the Celt. (§ 19); 
Kyinri rhwg, that vvliich projects, whence 
Engl, rock (^Littrd). Diez relates it to ihe 
L. rapes, through a supposed derivative 
rupicus’*'. — Der. rocaillc, rocailleux. 

RuCIIK, sf. a rock; fern, form of roc, q.v : 
or possibly from late L. rupica* ; for u - o 
see § 97; for loss of i see § 51 ; for p’ca = 
che see § 247 — Der. roc/rer, rochenx. 

ROCHET, sm. a rocket (surplice), ratchet (of 
a lock); dim. of a form roc*. Rochet is 
from roc, like cochet from cor/, cachet from 
sac. R( C is from Low L. roccus L an 
under-garment, in Carol, documents: ‘ Roc- 
cus matrinus et utrinus,’ says a Capitulary 
of Charlemagne, a d. 80S. Also in the 
Chron. of the Monk of S. Gall (ii. 37) we 
read ‘Carolus habebat pelliciuiii boiiiby- 
ciiuim, non multuiii amplioris pretii, (juam 
erat roccus ille S. Martini,’ etc. Roccus 
IS of Germ, origin (§ 30); O. H. (1. hroch, 
(Term, rock. 

tR6der, vn. to ramble; from Prov. rodar 
(§ 24). Prov. rodar answers to It. ro/arc, 
from L. rotare. Roder is a doublet of 
rouer, q. v. 

fRodomont, sm. a swaggerer, braggart; 
from It. rodnmonte (§ 25), a word of hist, 
origin (§ 53) from Boiardo’s Rotomonte. — 
Der. rot/omorr/ade. 

Rogation, sf. (Eccles.) rogation; from L. 
rogationem. 

Rogatoire, adj. belonging to an examina- 
tion ; as if from a suj’posed L. rogato- 
rius*, from rogare. For Fiench deriva- 
tives in -oire see § 2 ',3. 

Rogaton, stn. broken meat. Origin un- 
known, 

ROCjNE, sf. the itch ; formerly rolgne, from 
L. robiginem, rust, then scab, nch, by 
regular contr. (see § 51) of robiginem to 
robig’nem, whence roigne. For loss of 
medial b see § 113. The passage from oi 
to 0 IS dilHcult. — Dct rogneux. 

ROGNER, va. to cut (oft ends), pare, clip ; 
formerly roogner, to cut hair all round, in 
i 2th-cent. documents. Prov. redonhar, from 


O. Fr. roond, primitive form of rond 
(q. V.). Roond gives roomier-^ plafond, 
plafonner), hence O Fr ruotgnier , for n J 
gn see cltgtur. The reduction of the vowels 
from oot to o is difficult, and to be ex- 
plained by the general tendency to contract 
vow'els thus thrown togetlier. — Der. rogn^ 
eur, rognure. 

RO(jNON, sm. a kidney; from L. renio- 
nein*, dun. of ren. For nio-i;/io s^e 
§ 243 and nr ague \ for e-=o, cp ele- 
phaiitcm, oVijant\ petaluni, /luc/^ ; v es- 
ter, vo're. We find voster for vester in 
the Inscriptions of the Empire.-— Dci . rog- 
nonntr. 

Rogue, adj. proud ; of Celt, origin, Bret. 

ro^ (§ 19). 

ROI, sm. a king; from L. regom Ibr 
-egem=^-o/ see § 132 — Der rortelet td'in 
of O. Fr. rotetel, a wien; rmetel is Ikuii 
roiel*, compd. of roi and dim. siilhx et. 
For the change of sense Iroin kinglet to 
wren see § 1 5). 

ROIDE, RUId’eUR, adj. stiffi stiffnc-s. See 
ratde, raidenr. Its donbb't is ngide, q.v. 
— Der. ro/dillon, ron/ir. 

ROIDIR, va. to slitkn. See na'de. 

RGrrELET, .sm. a wren. See roi. 

R(MT', sm. a loll. Prov. rotle, It rnfrjn, 
tioin L rotulus. by ri mihir contr. (ste 
§ 51) of rotulus to rot’liis, whence role. 
For I see § 16S. Role is a doublet 

of rotide. q v. — Der. eii/d/cr, couxrole 
(q v.), rd/cr, rd/et. 

ROLE r, sm. a little character, part. A dim. 
of role, q. v. 

ROM AIN, adj. Romrin ; from L. romanus 
For ~nmx^~-ain see § 194. lis doublet 
is roman, q. v. — Der. toanaint^. 

Roman, adj Romance; srii. a romance, 
novel; pr<»peily a tile, tree or false, told in 
romance, i.e. in Old Krencli. 'Fhc Lat. 
phrase ‘lingua loinana’ in Carolingiaii 
times meant the growing Fr. language, the 
‘rustic Latin,’ as ()]'jio>.ed to the ‘ lingiia 
latina,’ which was the name for the (d.iss. 
Lat. We read m the Life of S. Adalbert, 
Abbot ol Corbie (a.d. 750), that he 
{reached in the vulgar tongue ‘ wuth a 
sweet abundance’ (‘Q^iicmsi viilgo audisses, 
dulcifluus emanabat’); and his "biographr r 
distinguishes still more jilamly between the 
learned Lat. and the Romance or vulgar 
tongue; * Qpn si vulgari, id est roniana 
lingua, loqiieretur, oiuuium aliarum puta- 
retur inscius, si vero teutonica, enitebat 
pertectius ; si lalina, in nulla omiiiiio 
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absolutius’ (Acta Sanclorurn, Jaiiiiar. i 416). 
From this lorm romaiia conies the adv. 
romaiiice*, m the phrase ‘ romanice 
loqui.’ Romanice, contrd. regularly (see 
§ 51) to roman’ce, gives both tlie subject- 
case romance and the object-case roniant. 
See Hist. Gram. pp. 8y-g6. Romance and 
rotnant meant {'roperly the vulgar tongue, 
as (listinguislied from the Lat. ; these wonls 
are next ajiplied to compositions in the 
vulgar tongue, and thence came to desig- 
nate certain classes of literary composi- 
tion. Rfjmant afterwards became roman, 
whence romanesqne. Fur the nominative 
lorm romance, m the sense of a novel, 
comes romancier, ht. a water who uses 


ROND-POINT, sm. (Archit.) an apse. See 
rond and point. 

RONFLKR, vn. to snore. Origin unknown ; 
probably onomatopoetic (§ 34). — Der. ro/i- 
jl?ant, ronjlem, ronjlemcut. 

RONGFR, va. to gnaw, nibble. Prov. romiar, 
Sp. rumiar, from L. rumigare, found for 
‘to ruminate' m Apulenis, a sense winch 
survived m the O. Fr. word, which had the 
sense of ruminating as well as of gnawing : 
the former sense lemaining in the hunting 
phrase le cerf fait le range. Rumigilre, 
regularly contrd. (see § 52) to rum'gare, 
becomes ranger: for u = o see § 98; for 
m - n see § 160. — Der. rongem. 
RONGFUR, adj. rodent, devouring; sm. a 


the vulgar tongue Romance and roman, 
which both originally meant any kind of 
composiiioii in the vulgar tongue, survive 
in modern Fr. in two dillerent senses. Ro- 
man IS a doublet of romain and romance. 
ROMANCF, ^/. a ballad. See roman. 
ROMANCIER, ww. a novelist See roman. 
ROM ANKS(.RiF, romantic. See roman. 

'f Rom antique, sm. lomantic , mtiod 
from Engl, romantic (§ 28).— Der. romanC- 
isme 

ROMARIN, sm rosemaiy; from L. rosma- 
rinus. For loss ot ,s see § 148. 

RUMPRF, va. to break; fiom F. rumpere, 
by regular coiitr. (see §51) of riimpero 
to ruiiip’re, whence rom[re: tor u 0 
see § 98. — Der, >mm/u, rom/umieiit. 
KGNCE, sf. a blackberry-biii>h, bramble ; 
trom L. rumicem, ht. a sting, piukle, 
vk hence a thorn-bush. For u -o sec § 98 ; 
for iii = n sec § 160 ; for loss <*l atonic i scCj 
§ 51. (Also for -icein — -a .sec § 246.) > 

ROND, adj. round; formerly roond. It. ro- 
tondo, fioni L rotundus. liotundus, 
by lo.sing imdial t (see § 117)’ 

(sec § 98), becomes O. Fr roond, which 
later is contrd. to rond. — Der, mmk, rond- 
caii, rom/elle, romielet, ro/rr/achc, rondax, 
romhm, \xromi\x. 

RONDACHE, sf. a buckhr, target. See rond. 
RONDE, sf a round. See rond. Its doublet 
is rotonde, q. v. 

rondeau, sm. O, Fr. rondel (for -el^-eau 
sec § 2.8 2), a rondeau, roundel (poem ol 
thirteen verses). See rond. 

RONDELET, adj. plump. See rond. 
RONDELLE, sf. a round, washer, round- 
shield. See rond. 

RONDEUR, ^/. loiiiulness. See rond. 
KONDIN, sm. a round piece of wood, cudgel, 
See rund. — Der. rondiriGr, 


rodent. See ranger. 

Roquefort, sm. a Roquefort cheese; ol 
hist, oiigm (see § 33\ from Roquefort, a 
village 111 the De[)artiiieiit of Aveyron, 
wheie these cheeses ate m.idc. 

Roquentin, sm. a military pensioner, an 
old ballad-siiigcr ; from Fr. roc; O Fi. 
roquette, a little fortress on a rotk. because 
sucli pensioiicis were originally lodged lu 
such strongholds. 

ROQUET, sm. a pug-dog; of liist. origin (see 
§ 3 .^>E prf>perly a dog of S. Koch, alliKlmg 
to the h gelid whuh uqneseiits S. Roch ac- 
cornpaimd by Ins dog S. Roquet. 

tRoquettO, sf. (liot) rocket; from It. 
rue diet (a (§25) 

Rorifdre, sm. a spi inkier; from L. rorifer. 

Rosace, f. a rose (window, etc.); from L. 
losaccus. — Der. rosacoc. 

Rosairc, sm. a rosary; trom L. rosarium, 
piojieriy a garland of roses (see chapelet) to 
crown the image of the Virgin, then a gai- 
hmd or neikUce of threaded beads, serving 
to maik off prayers. Its doublet is rosier, q. v. 

tRosat, adj. of roses, rose; introd. m 16th 
cent, from It. rosato (§ 25}. Its doublet is 
rose, q. v. 

tRosbif, sm. roast beef; from Engl, roast 
beef (§ 28). 

ROSE, sf. a rose ; from L. rosa. The bur- 
gundian reuse is the more correct toim, cp. 
Mosa, Meuse (§ 76). The unchanged 0 is 
probably due to the Proven<;al.— Der. rose 
(adj.), rose, rosu-re, rosette. 
rose, adj. rose-coloured, rosy. See rose. 
ROSE, adj. roseate. See rose. 

ROSEAU, sm. a reed; formerly rosel: for 
.el^-eau see § 282. Rosel, Prov. rauzel, 
is dim. of a root rausa, of Germ, origin, 
Gnth. raus, a reed (§20). Goth, raus gives 
Prov. raus, Fr. ros*: for see § 107. 
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ROSKE, s/. dew; partic. siibst. (see ahsoufe) 
of O. Fr, roser^, which is from L. roraro. 
Rorare becomes rostT, as adrorare be- 
comes arroi>er. For r-=ji see § 155. 
ROSETTE, if. a rosette. A dim. of rose, 

q. V. 

ROSIER, sm. a rose-bush; trom L. rosarium. 
For -arium = -/tr see § iqS. Its doublet 
is rosnire, q. v. — Der. roseraie. 
f Rosso, sf. a poor horse, jade; from Germ, 
rosi 27). 

ROSSFR, va. to thrash ; formerly roA-«fVr. 
Ori!!:iii iiukiiown. 'I'he Piov. ro^sei^ar 
seems to connect the word with rosse, a 
sorry jaJe. with the sense of beating one 
like a horse. 

ROS^UiNOL. sm. a nightingale; formerly 
l()s^iu;nol. It. rossis^nuolo, from L. lusci- 
niolua*, m.isc. foim of lusciniola (^fouml 
in Plautus'). Lusciniola is dim. of lus- 
cinia: for the tendency to adopt diminu- 
tives to the f xclusion of their primitives, see 
§ 8. LuscinioUis becomes O. Fr. /os- 
si^Hol: for u — 0 see § 97; for sc = sn ''ue 
cresson ; for ui ~gn see ctgogne and § 2 ^3, 
Lossignol, by changing / to r (sre § i,V 0 > 
becomes rossignol. — Dtr. rossign j/er. 
Rossinante, Sjn. Rosmante; of hist, oiigin 
(see § 33), from Sp. rocinante, (from ^p. 
rocin, a sorry jade,) the name of Don 
Quixote s horse. 

fRosSOlis, sm. sun-dew ; the L. ros and 
aolis 

Rostral, adj rostral; from L. rostralis. 
Rostres, sm.pl, rostra; from L. rostra. 
r6T, sm. roast. See roiir. 

KUT, sm. bclchmg. It. rutto, from L. riic- 
tus. For u = o see § 97; for 
see § 168. 

Rotateur, sm. a rotator; from L. rot a to- 
re in. 

Rotation, sf. rotation; from L. rotalio- 
n e m . 

f Rote, sf. the rota (a Roman court), from 
It. rota (§ 35). Its doublet is roue. q. v. 
ROTKR, vn, to belch : Irom L. ructare 
For u*=o see § 97 ; for ct — r see § 16S. 
Rptin,sm. a rattan. From Malayrn/a«(§3i). 
kOTlR, va, to roast ; formerly rostir, of 
Germ, origin, O. H. G. rosfjon (§ 20). For 
loss of s sec § 14S. — Der. rot (verbal 
subst ), roti, rolie, rd/is-ene, rd/isseur, rolls- 
son e. 

rOtisseur, sm. master of a cookshop. See 
rotir. 

f Rotonde, f a rotunda; from It. rolou- 
da (§ 25). its doublet is ronde, q. v. 


Rotondit^, sj. rotundity; from L rotun- 
ditatem. 

Rotulo, sf. (Anat.) a patella; from L. ro- 
tula. Its doublet is role, q. v. 

RO'FURE, sf. commonalty ; from L. rup- 
tura, propeily the act of bieakmg (clods), 
whtnee ol cultivating fields, iouiid m mtdi- 
tval Lat.; e g. ‘ Decunas ct piimitias dc 
novis rupturiis, quae tacta Mint m alodio 
S. Felitis,’ 111 an lith-ceiit. charter. From 
this sense the word passes to that of the 
land of a ‘vdlem’ subitct to rent, land not 
noble. Riiptura becomes roture bv pt -- 
/, see § 16S; and u-=o, see § 97. Roture 
is a doublet of rupture, q v. 

RO'FURIER, .sm a I'leheiaii, lit. a peasant who 
holds a roture (q. v.') ; Iroin L. ruptura- 
rius''' (one who cultivates a ruptura see 
roture). We find m an ilth-eeiit. ch.n ei 
‘Conctdinuis quoque eulem decern scxtarias 
terrae, si a ruptiirariis doiio vel cmptione 
illas acajuisiermt ’ Kupturarius hcioiius 
rotuner: for -ariu.s — -/tr see § 19S; lor 
pt - / sec § 16S; f)i u — 0 see § 97. 

ROL'AGE, sm wheclwoik, macliiuuj. See 
roue. 

t Rouan, sm. a tom horse; formerly roan, 
fiom Sp. ruiUK) (§ 26). It. rovnuo. 

Rouanne, sf. .1 brand-iron. The braml* 
maik was a ciielc like a wheel; fiom roue, 
q.v, Rouanne is the fem. form oi rounui'^, 
a whccl-maik. — Dcr. rouannex, rouann- 
ette 

f Rouble, sm. a rouble (Russian coi,i), a 
Kiiss an v\ old (^§ 29). 

ROUFOl El'R. XHX. to coo; an (moinato- 
p< e;ic won! (i^ 3.).). — Der. roucoule-nivwl. 

ROUE, f. a wlieel , hoiii L. rota For loss of 
t sec §118, loi 0--0U see § 7(5. Its doub- 
let IS rote, q.v. — Dcr. roucx, ror/age, roucl. 

ROUE, sm. a roue, lit. one broken on the 
wheel. See rouer, A tcim applied to the 
friends of the Regent Philip ; sec S. Simon's 

Mciiioirs. 

ROUELLE, f. a dice, round (of beef). A 
dim. of roue. (j. v. 

RouenilGrie, sj. common printed cotton ; 
ot hist, origm (§ 33), liist tabricaled at 
Rouen, 

ROUER, vn. to break on the wheel. See 
ri>ue. its doublet is roder. — Der. rout\ 
rouene. 

ROUKRIE, sf. action of a roue, rascality. See 
rouer. 

ROU!*.r, 5m. a s[)inning-wlicc‘l. See roue. 

rouge, ad], red ; formerly roge, It. rohJno, 
from L. rubeus * (found in Isidore of be- 
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ville), IlubGUS, regularly transforiiied to 
rubius, coiisoiufies iu to ju (see Hist, 
(iraiii. pp, 65, 66), whence rubjus, whence 
(). Fr. roge: for bj=;-^fr see Hist Gram, 
p. 65 ; for u = 0 see § 97. K(}ge later be- 
comes rouge: for o^ou see § 76. — Dcr. 
ro/^«-e airc, roz/g-eaud, • Dj/g-fulc, rougei, roug- 
lur, ro 7 /;^ir. 

KOL ILLR, sf. mildew ; formerly rnille, Prov. 
rodh, Irom a ‘'Upposed lyai. form rubigila*, 
dim. of rubigo. Hubfgila, regularly 
contrd. (see § 51) to rubigHa becomes 
ro-ille: for loss of nudial b see § iig; for 
U-;o=07/ see § 90; lor see cdiller, 

and cp. § 131. — Dcr. rouilkr, rouillon:, de- 
V'juilh'c, tnrouilhi. 

ROUIR, va. to ret (i.e. to steep or rot liemp, 
so as to sepaiate the filires) ; of Cierm 
ongm, Dutch roten (§ 2;). For loss of 
medial t see § 1 1 7 ; for o = on see § 76. — 
Her. rojnssage, rojossoir. 

KUUFADE, s/. a roll, collar (of meat). See ' 
rouler Its doublet is rouUe. 

KOUlyAGE, kin. a rolling, wagon-ollice, 
wagon. See rouler. 

ROULEAU, k)>i. a loll; a dim. of role or 
roiille: for the dun. termmatioa ~eau see 
^ 2S2 

RoULKR, va. to roll wheel; formerly t'o//'/*, 
Ihov. ro/ltir, It. rotolare, from Low L. ro- 
tulare'',der from rotulus. Rotuldre, 
regu'aily contrd. (see 5 52) to rot’Iare, 
becomes 0 . Fr. roller by tl = // t^see § 16S), 
wlunce rouler by o/ = ow, see § S6. — Her. 
ro7// igc, ?' 07 //ade, ;*(u//i( r, rouhs. roulevwowX, 
rouU\\\, ro///(.use, ro/z/ette, ronloxt, dermz/tr, 
onrouler. 

ROULIER, i,m. a caitcr. See rouler. 

KOULIS, kin. (N.iut ) a rolling of a ship in a 
swell Sec rouhr. 

’fRoupie, 96 a riijice. Fers. roiij'ieh, 
Sanskr ru/ya (§ 31). 

KOUtsSI'.UR, kf. redness. See roux. 

ROUSSIN, sin. a cob, thickset ^tallion ; from 
O. Fr. rous, ros, of Germ, oiigm (M. li Cj. 
;'r;ss) (§ 20). For o-ou see § 81 

ROUSSIR, vn. to redden. Sec ro/zA;.— Dcr. 
rousd (partic. subst ). 

fRout, sin. a lout, great party; from Engl. 
rout (§ 28). 

ROUl'E, sf. a road; formerly rote, from L. 
rupta* (sc. via, a cross-road). Rupi-i 
means a road in medieval Lat. texts: * De 
qiiibus cimalus forestae de Gadabone, nec- 
non de ruptis ejusdem forestae,’ in a 
I2tn cent, document. Up the phrase idler 
kur les brisees de quelquun. llupta 
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becomes rote: for pt = / see § 16S ; for 
U — 0 sec § 97, Rote becomes route; tor 
o~ou see § 90. — Der. routxox, routxxm (^act 
of following the loute marked out). 

Routier, sm a pillager, hght-horseman ; 
Irom Late L. ruptarius *, one who fol- 
lows the rupta'i', the road. For n — ou 
see § 97; for pt--// = / see § lC8 ; fur 
-ariu.s^-rVr see § 198. 

ROUVIEUX, (ulj. mangy; from roujfe. 
RouJl'e IS of Germ, origin, Dutch roof, 
stab (§ 27). 

ROUVRE, sm. a kiml of 0.1 k. O, Fr. rovre, 
Prov. rolirc, from L robore, by rcgul.ir 
contr. (see § 50) of roboro to rob’ro. 
whence rovre (for b=-i/ see § 113), then 
roHvre (for o — ou see § S6), This woui is 
an example of a fuimation from a Lat. 
abl. mistaken for an accus. m Low Latin 

(Littid). 

ROUVRIR, va. to re open. See re- and ou- 
vrir. 

ROUX, adj. red, russet. Prov ros, It j'ossu, 
from L. ru.ssus ; for u-ozz see § 97; 
lot 8 S-S sec § 149, whence 0 . Fr. runs, 
afterwards roux, for 3 -x see § 149.— 
Dcr Fr. ror/s) rousst, rousdxUe, 

ro/oscaii, ro/zsselct, rozz.sscui, roi/sseitc, 
ro 7 /ssir. 

ROYAL, royal; from L. regalis. For 
loss of g see § e-'Oy see § 63 , 

for -a/ see § 191. Its doublets aie 

nal and regale, q.v.— Dcr. royalt, royal- 
isine. royn/iste, roya/ement. 

ROYAUME, s;/i. a kingdom, realm; formerly 
royuhne, Piov. reialme. Sp reidme, from a 
supposed L. rcgalimeii U der. tiom re 
galls. Rogaliruen is contrd. (see § 51) 
to regal'mon, whence O Fr, royahne: 
for regal-- royal- sec royal, Royalmc 
Wcoxxxi^s royauine by al~au, see § 157- 

ROYAUTE, sf loy.ilty; formcily roialo', 
fic>m L, regalitatem=t, from regalis, by 
regular contr. (,sce § 52) of regalita- 
tem to rcgal’tatem, whence royalte. for 
regal- — J'r>yzi/- see royal; lor see 

^ 137 ; for -tatera == '/e' sic § 230. 

RU, sm. a channel. O Fr. rieu, fiom L. ri- 
vus, or rattier from rius, the popular 
form of rivus loinul m the Apiimdi.c 
ad Probiim ‘rivus non rius.’ Fur lo>s 
of medial v see § 141. 

RUBAN, sm. a ribbon. Origin unknown — 
Der. ruhnncTw, rubankx. 

Rubefier, va. to redden: from L. lubcfi- 
ccrcL d. I. from rubcus. Sec rouge — 
Der, rubcjiixii. 
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Rubiac^e, sf. (Bot.) the madder-plant; 
troiii L. rubiacea*, der. from rubeus. 

Rubicond, adj. rubicund; from L. rubi- 
c u n d u s . 

tRubi 3, 5m. a ruby ; introd. from Sp. 
nthi (§ 26). 

Rubrique, red chalk, a rubric; from 
L. rubrica. For the learned termination 
in -ique sec § note 

RUCHE, sf. a hive; formerly rusche, Prov. 
rusca ; of Celtic origin, Breton rusken 
(§ 19). Rusken is from rusk, bark, a 
word common to all the Celtic languages. 
For loss of s see § I4B ; for c — ch 
cp. Hist. Gram. p. 64. — Der. ruchti, 
ruciwe. 

Rude, adj. rude; from L. rudis. — Der. 
rudessG, rudoycr. 

Rudiment, svi. a rudiment; from L. rudi- 
inentu m. 

RUDOYER, va. to treat rudely. See rude. 

RUE, '/. fBot.) rue. Sp ruda, It. ruta, from 
L. ruta. For loss of t see § 118. 

RUE, '/. a street ; in O. It. ruga, Irom Low 
L. ruga*, properly a furrow, then a path, 
street, in medieval Lat. documents. We 
find in a charter of a.d. I ill, ^Qiiorum 
rex operta expertus, ccclesiam, riigain, 
plateam ct meiisr.ras concessit’; and in a 
text of A.D. 1165, ‘U^pie ad locum qui 
vocatur Tudclla, 111 ruga ejusdem S. Ger- 
mani.’ Ruga beconn i rue by dropping g, 
see § 132. — Der. n/elle, 

RUEI/lE, s/. a lane. See rue. — Der. rudh-x. 

Ruer, !»(/. to rush; from L. ruere. — Der. 
r?/ade, r/^eiir. 

Rugir, mr to roar, bellow ; from L. rugire. 
A doublet of bruire (Prov. brugir), q. v. 
— Der. rug\ss.iut, r?/gisscment. 

Rugosity, sf. roughness; from L, rugosi- 
tatem. For -tatem = -/e see § 230 

Rugueux, adj. wrinkled; from L. rugosus. 
For -osus == see § 229. 

Ruine, sf. a ruin; from L. ruin a. — Der. 
rutnex, ruincux, 

Ruinure, sf. bearing (carpentry). Origin 
unknown. 


RUISSEAU, sm. a stream ; formerly rut^sel, 
from a supposed L. rivicellus*. dim. ol 
rivins. Rivicellus, contid. (sec § 52) to 
riv'cellus, becomes missel) for -ollus - 
-el--eau see § 282. For V-=w see § 14 1 ; 
for soft c =ss see § 1 29. — Der. (from O, Fr. 
rui<^sel) rn/ssc/cr, ruisycRt. 

RUlSsFLAN'F, adj. streaming. See ruisseler. 

RUISSELET, stn. a streamlet. See ruisseuu. 

RUISSELER, vn. to gush. See ruisH'au. — • 
Der. rxdssel'Ant. 

tRu mb. stn. (N.iut.) a rhumb, the space, 
on the compass, between two points of the 
wind; from the Germ., A. S. rum, Engl. 
room. Germ, rautn (§ 20'). 

Rumeur sf a rumour; from L. rumorem. 

Rumination, /. rumination; fiom L. ru- 
minationem. 

Ruminer, vn. to ruminate; from L. rumi- 
nare. — Der. ruuiifiAUt. 

Rupturo, / a ruptuie; from L. ruplura. 
Its doublet IS rolure, q v. 

Rural, adj. rural; fiorn L. ruralis. 

RUSER, va. to use artifice; formerly reu'^er, 
originally a hunting term for the doiiMcs of 
a hare, etc., to escape the ‘logs, by tlnowmg 
them off the scent. For the lat<r cxU'iisn-u 
of meaning see § 13. Reiiser, rchuser, Prov. 
reasar, is a doublet of refuser, (j. v , as is 
seen by Sp. rehusar, fn in O. Sp. refu^a) ; 
fiom redstr comes reu'^w, whence rustr 
Hist. Gram, p 3S;. — Der. ruse (veib.il 
sulist.), 

RUSTAUD, sm a rust if. See rustre 

Rusticity, ■/. lusticity; fiom L. rusticita- 
tem. 

Rustiquo, adj rustic; from L rusticus. 
Its doublet IS rustre, q v 

RUSTRE, '■m. a boor; O Fr. ru'^te, from 
L. rusticus Ru.sticu.s, Iosmil' its last two 
atonic vowels (see §§ 30, 31), buomes 
O. Fr. ruste, whence rusire bv addition ot 
r, see Hist. Gram, p 80. Its doublet is 
rustujue. — Der. (from 0 br. ruste) ruse.ix\d. 

RUT, sm. a rutting (of a stag) ; originally 
ruu, from L. rugitua. For loss of g see 

§ 131. 


S. 


SK. po’^s. fron. fern, his, her; from L. sam 
(found in Ennuis). Sam is an archaic 
form of suam ; for its relation to it see 
mon and § 102. For loss of m see ja. 


Sabbat, sw. Sabbath, Jewish day of rest, 
a nightly meeting of soicerers, a disorderly 
noise (slang) ; from L. sabbatum.— Der. 
sat6a/ique, sahbatz\xft. 
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Sabbatlque, ndj. sabbatical. See sahhat. \ 
Sab6ism0, sw. (i) the religion of the 
Sabeans or Mandcans in Uabylonia, (2) the 
religion of the star-worshippers in Mesopo- 
tamia who adopted the name from (1). 
Origin uncertain. 

Sabine, sf. (Bot.) savin; from L. sabina. 
SABLE, sm. sand : from L. sabulura. For 
loss of atonic ii see § 51.— Der. sabkv, 
sablkr, sabllhrc. 

'I'Sable, snt. sable (heraldic), black; in 
O. Fr. the sable martin, whose fur is black 
in winter. Sable is of Sclav, origin, Russ, j 
sdbol, Polish sobal (§ 29). 

SABLER, va. to sand. — Der. tnsabler. j 

SABLEUX, adj. sandy; from L. sabulosiis, 
by regular contr. (see § 52) of sabulo- 
sus to sab’losus, whence sableux. For 
-osus see § 229. 

SAllLl^iRE, ^f. a sand-pit. See sable. 
SABLIERE, if. a raising-piece (carpenter’s 
tool). Origin unknown. 1 

SABLON, sm. sand, lit. large sand; from L.| 
sabulonera, by regular contr. (see § 52): 
of sabul6iieiii to sab’lonem. — Der.' 
so/)/o»ncr, snWomieux, sahlon\\\e.x . 

SABOKD, m. (Naut.) a port-hole. Origin 
unknown. 

SA BOT, sm. a wooden shoe. Origin unknown. 

—Der. sahotur, iabot\tx, sabot \Qxt. 
SABOULKR, va. to push about. Origin 
unknown. 

i Sabre, sm. a sabre; from Germ, sabel 
r § oy) by contr, of sabel to slib'l. whence 
>.nhre (by l = r. see § 157).— Uer. snirer, 
sahreur, 

i Sabretache, f- a sabretache; Irom 
(lorm. sabeltnsche (§27). 

SAC, .sm. a sack; from L saccus. Forcc = f 
see 129.— Der. socKi'e, sothet. 

SAC srn. sack, plunder; verbal subst. of j 
O Fr sac'juer. Sac is from snequer, as 
from iraquer. The origin of sacquer 

IS unknown • . j 

1 Saccade, a jerk, shake; ...trod, 

irnhcent. Origin unknown 
+ Saccager,K. to sack, r.lbi-e; fmm It. 
^ ,acch,gi;~«re (§25) -Der. ^accage (vc.b,.l 
<ubst ), .^nccng-cmcnt. 

Saeerdoce, sm.priestliood; from I.. sacer- 
Sacerdotal, adj. sacerdotal ; from L. sacer- 

+ Sacocho..^. a saddle-bag; fromlt.sae- 

Sa^rmintered; sacramental; as if from 
a rsacramentalis*. derived from sacra- 
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mentum. For French derivatives in 
see § 191. 

Sacre, sm. consecration; from L. sacrum. 
Bacre, sm. a kind of falcon, talco sacer ; 
from Ar. t^aqr (§ 30). 

Sacr6, adj. consecrated, devoted, damned ; 
from L. sacratus. For -atu8 = -c sec 
§ 201. — Der. consacr^. 

Sacrement. sm. a sacrament ; from L. 

sacramentuni. For a = e sec § 54, 4- 
I Its doublet is sermmt, q.v. 

Sacrer, VO. to consecrate; from L. sacrare. 

— Der. consorrer. 

Sacrificateur. sm, a sacrificer; from L. 

sacrificatorem. — Der. sacnficatwc. 
Sacrifice, sm. a sacrifice; from L. sacrifi- 
c i u m . 

Sacrifier, va. to sacrifice; from L. sacrifi- 
caic. 

Sacrilege, sm. sacrilege; from L. sacrilc- 
giuni 

I Sacrilege, nr//, sacrilegious , from L. sacri- 
' legus 

fSacripant, sm a braggart, swaggerer; 
from It. Saertpante (a name in Boiardo s 
Orlando Iniumiorato) (§ 33). 
Sacristain.sw asainstan; O Fr segretnin, 
as from a supposed L. sacristanus *, from 
sacrista* a <^acrist, in charge of the sacred 
objects for (Irvine worship (ft)und m an 
8 th-ccnt. text), from sacrum. Itreccn'cicd 
its more ciassual foini sacri4ain in the 
ir>th (-ent. For hrcnch derivatives m -am 

see § 194- , 

Sacristie. sf a sacn.sty; from cedes. L. 

sacristia'^, ftom sacrista. saerNam. 
fSafran, sm sallron; from It. zaprann 
(§ 25), which from Ar. zaferan^AXx. 

safrancT. ^ . 

Safro, ad}, gluttonous Origin unknown. 

SAFRK, sm. zalkr, oxyde o! cobalt. Oiigm 

unknown. 

Sagace, adj. sag.icious; fiom L. sagac cm. 
Sagacity, s/. sagacity ; from L. sagacita- 

tetn. For -tatcm-:-/c’ H-e § 230 

SAGE, ad}, wise. Sp snko, from L. sapius 
(found in Pctroimis, who uses the compn. 
ne-sapius for sensdess). Sapius, becomes 

snccessivdysabius' (for p 

whence Sp. suAm : then srivius (kr b v 

see ^ 1 1 3), -vius - 

-vjus = -^^, see Hist. Gram, p 65 and 
C 21,1. — Der. sngesse, suge-femme. 
Sagette, sf. an arrow ; an O. H. ortm 
ffomi, sagitta. ^ g; ’ 

wnttvn snrtrt i.i 0 . Fr. by loss ol g. see 

I O'- 
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Sagittaire, sm. Sagittal ius, an archer ; from 
L Sagittarius. 

i Sagbu, sm. sago; of Malay origin, 
thioiigh Engl, sngy (§ 27). 

Sagouin, sm. asagom t^kind of ape). Origin 
unknown. 

SAIE, sf. a sagutn (Roman over-cloak'); from 
L. saga*, lioin sngnm For loss ot' medial 
g see ^ 13 1. — Der. soyon. 

SAKiNKR, vn. to bleed; from L. sangui* 
rare *, found in tlie Oermanic Laws : ‘ De ' 
ictu nobilis . . . livor et tumor si sangui- 
iiat’ (^Lex Saxonum). For loss of atonic , 
ui see § 52; for a-ai see § 54. — Der. 
sm'^want, vmg';;ec (partic. subst ), Siitgne- 
incut, s(iigTU‘uv, sn/gyeux. 

S.AILLANI', adj. pronnnent, salient. See 
\(uUtr. 

SAILLIE, </. a projection. See sn/VAV. 

SAILLIR, vn. to project; fioin L salire. 
For ali — fliV/ see § 54, 3; fur diipluation 
of 1 see § 157 — Der. smV/ie (partic. subst.), 
sndLmX, assm/hV, tressnr//-r. 

SAIN, sm. Urd. The word is now obsolete, 
except in its cpd, sdin-doi/x. It. satniP, | 
Prov. sain, sagin^ from L. sagimen*, fat, 
in medieval Lat. texts; e. g ‘ Qiu 1 irdum 
prius ahquantulum cum oleiibus coctum. et 
sagimen faciunt,’ from a 1 2tb-cent. docu- 
ment. Sagimen becomes sain: for lo^s 
of medial g see § 131 ; for -imen- 
see § 226. — Der. sain-doux. 

SAIN, adj. sound; Irom L. sanus For 
-aTms = -a/« sec § 194,— Der. som-fom. 

SAINDOUX, sm. lard. See sain. 

SAIN f GIN, sm. (Hot.) sainfoin. See sain 
ism ) and foui. O. de Serres says that it 
was so cailed because of its lattening 
cjuaiities ; Cotgrave, on the otlur h.md, 
writes It ^ainct f(itn. cp. Germ, heihi: -hen, 

SAIN r, adj. sniiied, lioly; trom L .sanctus. 
For loss of 0 be 01 e t see § 1 29 , foi a nr 
see § 54, 3. 

SAINTETE, sanctity ; from L. sanclita- 
tem. For i = e see ^ bS ; for anct — 
aint see saint ; for -tatem- -/e see § 230. 

SAISIE, sf. an execution (m law). See snisir. 

SAISIR, va. to seize; from Low L. sac. re*, 
in medieval Lat. documents, ‘ Allerius rem 
ad proprictatem sacire,’ is found in a 
Mtrov. formula. Sficire is of Germ, 
origin (§ 20), O. H. G sazjan, to place, 
whence to occupy, take in possc'-sion, 
seize. Sacire becomes saisir by a = <7/, see 
§ 54; and by c=.s sec § 1 29. — Der. sais'ie 
(partic. subst.), smsiiie, iarssissable, sais- 
issant, saiiisseinent. 


SAISISSAHLE, or/;, seizable. See saisir — Der. 
insaid^^alde. 

SAISGN, .s/. a sea- on. Sp. sazan, from L 
sationom, properly the cowing-time. • Vue 
fabis hatio.’ .s.i\s Virgil, whence tlie ^ nvc 
of a definite p.iit ot the year during wlrrh 
planting and sowing go on. For -ationenr 
- -<Ti on see § 232. 

fSalade, a ‘•alad ; from It. salafa (the 
modern It. word is in-^alata) (§ 25). Its 
doublet is salt e — Der saladici. 
fSalade, a helmet; from It. cela/a 
t 2 3 L 

Salaire. sm. a salary; fiom L. salarium. 

Its doublet is said re . — Der saLincr 
SALALsON, s/ s iltiug: from L, salationcin N 
from sal. bor -ationeiii - ai'^on see § 
2.V 

tSalaraaleC, .on. a low- bow; phrase 
mtiod by Fasti rn traiellers. It is the 
Ar. saldm alaik, health to thee (§ 30). 
Salamandre, \f a salamnu’er; from L. 

salamandra i'l Hliny). 

Salarier, va. to sa! uy, pa\ wages. See 
^(datre . — Dei. Sidnrn''. 

SALE, adj. dirty; ot Chim. origin, O. 11 . G. 
salo, dull, tin ncc duty (§ 20). — Dir. 

sakt{‘, snir, '■n/aiid. 'n/’gaiid 
fSalep, sm. s.dop ; intrm! bv Eotuii 
tiavdlus. Fiom Ar l-aleh, .1 fo\ (^^ 30) 
Saler. nr to salt ; fiom L. salare"^ a loim 
of salirc, fiom sal. — Dir. mi/ u t, oi/u.r, 
sal'drc, sa/oir, •o/i le, snlerou, '•d/agu 
I SALF /1 E, sf. dirt ne'S. See sale 
\ Salin. adj. sal ne ; \\< m L. sal inns 
Saline, salt j)iov.s:oiis ; to in L sail- 
nac. 

SALIR, vn to dirty. See sale. — Der. salis- 
saiit, sd/issiire 

Salivaire, (ulj. saliv,>ry ; tiom L. sali- 
va r 1 u s 

Salivation, sf Silivalion; from L. saliva- 
1 loiiein 

Solive, sf. saliva; fiom L. saliva. — Der. 
'-n/zver 

SALEE, v/. a ball. O. Fr. It. sain, from 
L. sala*, a dwelling in Meiov. doiumciiis; 
e. g ‘ Si quis su[)ei ahqium foi nin m nocte 
iniserit, iit domnm eniN incendat ant salam 
Miaiii,’ in the Lex Alamannoruin, tit. 5. 
Stda is of Germ, oriyiii, 0 . H (t sal, a 
house, hall (§ 20). For duplication of / 
5,ce ^157 — Der salou 

Salmigondig, a salmagundi, hotch- 
fiou 1 ) Origin iinkiiowii. 

Salmis, sm. a salmi, ragout. Origin un- 
known. 


( 
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SALOPERIE, sf. slovcnlii^ess : fioni a form 

^ salope, the oiigri of which is unknown. 

Salpetre, saltpetre; from L. sal petrac. 

Der snlp(‘/]\-r. inZ/ir/ner, salpt'fn'vn;. 

1 SalsoparGillG, '^f. (Hot.) sarsap.inlla; 
Irom It (§ 25). 

fSalsifis, sm. (Hot.) salsify, goatsbeard ; 
coriuption of It. sn^sefrica (§ 25). 

Saltation, yf, a dancing; from L. salta- 

tiouem. 

t Sal timb anque, ^m. a mountebank; 
lrr)m It. saltnnlxnicn (§ 25). 

Salnbre, ad], healthlul ; Irom L. s.ilnber. 

Salubrity, sf. salubrity; from L. salubri- 
latcrn. 

SALL'KR^ va. to salute. Sp. <ialudnr. It. 
^alufare, from L. salutare. for loss of 
medial t see §117. 

Salut, sm. safety, salutation; from L. salu- 
te in, 

Salutaire, adj. salutary; from L. salu- 
t.in R. 

Salutation, r/. salutation; from L salu- 
t itioneiii. 

Salvation, ^/, salvation; from L. salva- 
tionern. 

i" Salve, s/. a salute, salvo; the Lat. 
salve. 

SAMKDI, snt. Satiird.iy ; from L. sabbati 
dies, properly the Sabbath day The word 
sh(juld be regularly sahedi not saviedi, but 
the existence of the aichaic Lat. form 
dubenus by the side of dom inns, vouches 
for the correctness of this origin : moreover 
the It. sa)s sahafo, VVallacliian sembefe: 
and I’rov,, reversing the wolds, says disi,npfe 
(dic.s sabb’ti*). There was also an m- 
terniediate form sariihbadi 

Sanctilication, sanctilication; from L. 
s .1 n ( 1 1 f i c a t i o n e m . 

Sanctifier, va. to sanctify ; from L. sanc- 
tificare — Ler. ^ancfijixwt. 

Sanction, s/. srmcnou ; from L. sanctio- 
nem — Her. sanciio?mtr. 

Sanctuairo, sm. a sanctuary; from L. 
sanr tuarium. 

Sandalo, a sandal; from L. sanda- 
liuin. 

Saiidaraque, sandarach (rosin); from 
L. sandaraca (found m riiny). 

SANG, sw. blood; from L. sdnguinem; 
for loss of two final atonic syllables see 
§ ^ ^o, 51. 

SANGI.ANT, m/7, bloody: from L. sangiii- 
lentus* (found in Scnboniiis Largus\ 
by coiitr. (see § .^2) of sanguil^ntus 
to sangTentus, whence scviglant. ror 


en=^ci« see § 72, note 4. — Dcr. enva/ig-. 
lantvT. 

SANGLK, sf. a strap, hand, girth; formerlv 
sengle and cerigle. It. ciughta, from L. 
cingula, by rcgnlir contr. (ste § 51) of 
cingula to cingTa, whence cengle (for 
see § 72, note 4), whence settgle 
(for c = s see § I29\ whence sangle (for eti 
= an see § 72, note 4). — Der, sangkr 
(its doublet is cin^ler, q. v.), snngl.uh. 

SANGLIKR, sm. a boar. O. Ft. st'jiglier, 
originally pore ^englur, from L. singu- 
laris (sc. porcus'l, ('roperly a solitary or 
wild pig. The tivc-yc.ir old boar is caller! 
in Fr. snlitntre, bccmsc he lives alone. 
Similarly in Gr. fn'ivins is iiRcd foi a boir. 
Senglirr is originally, in the phra'-e pra'c 
senglier, a simple adj signifying solitaiy : 
l.itrr, the epithet ejected the siibst , .and 
sanglier remained in tlu' sense of the L. 
aper. Besides, the adi. siugulnris is 
seen to have already takm the sense of 
‘ a boar’ in medieval I/at, te\ts : e g. ‘ Eece 
immanissimns singularis de ‘'Vlva egressiis’ 
(Vita S. Odonis, lib. 2). SingulAria, 
contrd regularly (see § 52) to siiigTaris, 
gives O. br. senglier. For -ari.s = -ic;* see 
§ 198; for in ^ n;/, sec dtmanrhe and 
§ 72, note 4. Sanglitr is a doublet of 
•^tagidter, q.v. 

SANGLOTER, vn to sob ; from L. singul- 
tare. For u = 0 see § 97; for the mela- 
tliesis of 0/ to lo sec pupitre and Hist. 
Gram. p. 77; for in ^ rm see dimaiiche 
and § 72, note 4. — Der, sanglot (verbal 
siibst.) 

SANGSUE, sf. a leech ; from L saiiguisuga, 
bv contr. (see § 52) of sauguisuga to 
sang*suga, whence sangsue. 1 or loss of 
moili.il g see § 132. 

Sailguin, ad], sanguine; from L, sangui- 
neus --Der sanguuat. 

Sanguinaire, ad], sanguinary ; from L. 
sanguinarius. 

Sanguinolent, adj. sanguineous ; from L. 
sanguinolentus. 

Sanhddrin, ^rn. the S.iiihednm ; from Gr. 
avv^bpiov (§ 21). 

Sanie, sf. sanies; from L. saniem. — Der. 

vU^UMlX. 

tSanitaire, ad], sanitary; inliod. from 
Engl, sanitary (§ 27). 

SANS, prep, without ; formerly sens^ from L. 
sine. For in — -'= «'» see dinianche and 

§ 72, note 4; for addition of .s see Hist. 
Gram p. 80 : it should be added that there 
was a barbarous L. form sinis*. In the 
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phrase sens dessus dessous^ sens is not the 
original word, but a corruption of c'eni in 
the middle ages the phrase was not sens 
dessus dessous, but e'en dessus dessous, i. e. 
that which is above is put below. 

SANSONNKT, sm. a stalling; of hist, origin 
(see § dim. of Sanson, common form 
of Samson: for ni~n sec § l6o. We 
know how often buds iiave been designated 
by the names of men, as for the sparrow 
perrot (dim. of Pierre), for the parrocpiet 
yac'piot (dim. of Jacques), etc., see § 14. 

SAN I'E, sf. health ; from L. sanitatera, by 
regular contr. (sec § 52) of sanitdtem to 
san’tatem. For -tatom = -/e see § 2go. 

fSantaline, •«/. (Chem.) santaline ; dim. 
of snntal, a Malay kind of wood, Malay 
tsendana ( § 3 1 ) . 

Santon, .''m. a S.mton, Mahometan monk; 
from Sp. san/on, a hypocrite (§ 26). 

SANVK, sf. the charlock; from L. sinapi. 
The Gr. accent {(rivairi) has here supplanted 
the Lat. accent (sindpi). This word is 
then contrd. (see § 51) to sin’pi, whence 
O. Fr. senve. Sec also s('net>(^. For p^^v 
see § II I ; for in ^ e/r = an see § 72, note 4 ; 
whence sanve. 

»t*Sapaj0U, sm. a kind of monkey; of 
American origin, from Braz. cnyouvassou 

C§3U- 

SAFE, sf. a pick, sap (military'); from L. 
sappa*, a pick, in Isidore of Seville. Fur 
pp=g see chape — Der. sapev, sapouv. 

SAPEUR, sm. a sapper. Sec sape. 

Saphiqiie, adj. sapphic (of verse); from 
L. sapphicus. 

Saphir, sm. a sapphire; from L. sapphirus. 
— Der. sophinue. 

Sapide, adj. sapid, savoury; from L. 
sapidus. Its doublet is-sade 111 viaussade, 
q.v. — Der. \usiptde. 

Sapience, sf. <:apience, wisdom ; from L. 
sapientia. For -lia = -cc see § 244 

SAPIN, sm. a ‘spruce fir ; from L sapinUvS. 
— Der. 'inpinwre. 

Saponaire, </. (Bot ) soapwort ; as if from 
a supposed L. sapona ris *, from saponem. 
For French derivatives in -o/rc see § 197, 
note T. Its doublet is savonmere, q.v. 

fSarabande, sf. a saraband (dance); 
from Sp. zarabanda (§ 25). 

f Sarb acane, .'/.a pea-dmotcr, air-cane; 
from It. cerhottana (§ 25), which from Ar, 
zabatana. For t=*=c see cramdre. 

Sarcasme, Sjn a sarcasm; from L. sar- 
casmus (so used in Quintilian) — Der. 
sarcas tique. 


Sarcastique, adj, sarcastic; from Gr. aap- 
KnnrtKus. 

SARCELLE, f. a leal; formcrlv sercelJe, 
originally cercele, from L querquedula. 
For qu-c see car, wheme cercedula*. 
Corcddula, regularly cunird. (see § 51) 
to cerced’la, becomes cercelle (for dl~// 
see § 16H), then senelle (toi soft c^s see 
§ 1 29), then sarcelle (tor e -=^ a see amender), 
Sarcelle is a doublet of cercelle, q. v. 

SARCLER, va. to weed ; from L, sarcu- 
lare. By regular lo.ss of u (see § 52) 
sarculdre becomes sarc’lare, wiiune 
sarcler. — Der. sarcUgc, sarclcur, sarchnr, 
sarclurc. 

Sarcologie, sf sarcology ; fri>m Gr. anp^ 
and Xoyos. 

Sarcophage, sm. a sarcopli.igus ; from Gr. 
(TapiCiHpayos. Its doublet is cerceuil, <] v. 

SARDINE, f. a saidine, pilchard; from L. 
sardina (in Columella). For persistence 
r»f tlie Gr. accent {(rnpblvT)) cp. same, 

SARDOINE, sf a saidonyx; from E. sar- 
donyx. For o-oi see § S4; the loss of 
final X is nmisnal. 

Sardonique, m. ad], sardonic, used only 

! witli tlie sm. rh', from Gr anpt)<'n'ios (sc. 
yiXcvs'), a coiivuImvc laugh cansi-d, as llie 
Greeks held, liy a Sardinian weed. 

fSarigue, sm. an oposMim ; ot American 
origin, Brazilian (qari^-ueia (tj 321. 

SAKMENT, sm. a vine shoot; from L. sar- 
xnentum. 

Sarmenteux, (Bot.) sirmcntons; from 
L. sarmentosus. For -osus -- - ci/a: stc 
^ 229. 

Sarrasin, sm. buckwheat; originally from 

I Atnca, whence its name of ‘Saracen’ 

(§ 

SARRAU, sm. a smock-frock. Origin un- 
known. 

SARRIETTE, sf, (Bot) savory; dim of 
snrrie^'. For dim. in etle see § 2S1. 
Sarrie^, Prov. sndrela. It. '^nntorepi;p^ia, is 
from L. satiireia. Sathrei'a, ngiilarly 
contrd. (>-ec § 52) to sat’roia, hi. comes 
sarrie. For tr = ;T see § 16S; for e=f 
see § 59. 

SAS, sm. a sieve. 0 . Fr. san'^, originally serrs, 
iSp. sedaza, Neapolitan ^e'accio, from L. 
setaceum, der. liom sola. Setnceiim, 
by eu = iu (see abrep^er), becomes seta- 
cium (found in a medieval Lat. glossary; 
‘Setacius instnirnentnin pnrgaiidi farinam; 
Setaciare farinam purg.rrc ’), thence seda- 
cium ; for t = d see § 1 1 7. Sedaciuni 
IS found (9th cent.) in the Glosses of 
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Schlestadt. Sodacium, by losing its me- 
dial d (see § 120) and by soft o=s (see 
§ I 29), becomes O. Kr. seas, whence later 
saas, afterwards contrd. to sas: for ea — aa 
— a sec a^e . — Der. sasser, resa'.ser. 
t Sassafras, sm. (Bot.) sassafras; from 
Port, sassa/ntz (§ 26). 

SASSh, sf. a scoop^ shovel. Origin unknown. 

SASSb.R, va. to bolt, sift. Sec sas — Der. 
resasser. 

Satan, sm. Satan ; from L. Satanas — Der. 
sa/aaiquc. 

Satellite, sm. a satellite; from L. satelli- 
te in 

Satietd, sf. satiety; from L. satietatem. 

Satin, sm. satin. Origin uncertain. See 
J>ittn‘, and A()pendix of words of oriental 
origin, by M. Devic. — Der. sa//aei ,sa/mage. 

Satire, sf. a satire; from L. satira. 

Satirique, adj sataical; from L. satiri- 
( us 

Satisfaction, sf. satisfaction; from L. 
s a 1 1 s f a c 1 1 0 n e m . 

Satisfairo, vn to satisfy; fiom L. satis- 
fact re. For fai ere - fatre see faire. 

Satisfaisant, adj. satisfying; pres, partic. 
ot sditsfaire. 

Satrapo, sm. a satrap; from L. satrapa. 

Satrapie, sf. satrapy, from L satiapia. 

Saturation, sf saturation; from L.satu- 
rati onem. 

Saturer, va. to saturate; from L. satu- 
rare. 

Saturnales, sf. pi. saturnalia; fiom \.. 
saturnalia, feists 111 lioiiour of Saturn. 

Saturne, .sm, Saturn; from L. Satuinus. 

Satyre, sm. a satyr; from D. satyrus. 

Satyrique, ad] satiric; fiom L. satyricus. 

SAb'CF, sf, sauce. It. salsa, from L. salsa*, 
a Seasoning of salt ami spices, in iiKdieval 
D,it. texts: ‘Salvia, scrpillum, piper, allia. 
s.il, petrosilliim. His bon.i tit salsa, vel 
Mt scuicntia falsa,’ from an old Lat. poem 
Salsa IS a Cl.ibS. L.it a.lj., used in tins 
SLiisL fiom the salt wliich, with spice, is 
the base of the seasoning Sal.sa becomes 
sauce: for al -- an see § 1^7; soft s-c 
see ^ 129. — Der, sauCKX, srt/icu rc. 

SAUCISSK, sf. a saus.igc. It salciccia, from 
1/ salsicia*, in medieval 1 at texts Sal- 
sicia is from salsus ; ‘Salsa mtesinia 
hirci’ is found in Acronins, one of the 
Scholiasts of Horace. Salsicia, found m 
several very ancient glo-s.iiRS, changes 
soft 8 to C. see § 129- 
cibi ut (hcimt salcitia,’ s.iys a medieval 
Lat! author. Salcitia becomes saucisse: 


for al = a7/ see § 157 J -tia = -s.se see 
§ 24^. — Der. saiicisson. 

SAUF, adj. safe; from L. salvua. For al 
= au see § 1.^7; for v=/ see § 1 42 — • 
Der. sa///-conduit, sauvegardc (see garde). 

SAUGK, sf. (Bot.) sage. It. salvia, from L. 
salvia. Foral = a« see § 157; for -via 
=^~ge see § 141 and § 244. Its doublet is 
salvia, q.v. 

SAUGRF.NU, adj. ridiculous; from a form 
salgrenu*, compd. of sal and grenu, lit. 
large-graiucd salt. See sel and grenu. 

SAULK, sm. a willow; of Germ, origin, 
O. H. G .sa/a*, coiitr. of salaha (§ 20). 
For Gvrmamc a — an see gaiile. 

SAUMA FRE, eu//, brmy; formerly saumastre. 
It. salma'^tro, from L, salmastrum *, dci. 
from sal. For loss of s see § 14S; tor 
al - an see § 157. 

SALMON, stn. a salmon It. salamoue, from 
L. salmouem. For al = aa see § 157- — 
Der sanniotiii, saumoim.iw. 

SAUMURK, sf. brine. Sp, salmuera, compd. 
of L. sal and muria. tor al---=^an see 
§ 1 ^ 7 - 

SADNER, vn. to make salt ; from L. sali- 
naro, der. from salinum. by regular 
conir. (see § 52) of salinare to saFnare, 
whence sauner. For oX^au see § 157’ — 
D( r. sa//wage, 

SAUNIER, ^in. a salter, saltmaker; from L. 
salinarius, by legular coiitr, (see ^ 52) 
of salinarius to sal’narius, whence 
.saunter hoi al = a77sce 1571 for -anus 
= -ter s< c ^ 198. — Der. saunierc, saunene. 

SAUBh^UE'r, sm. a pungent sauce; Irom 
O. Fr. verb saupa/uer, Sp. salpicar, compd. 
of '•aw (winch (loiu L. sal; loi al = aa see 
§ 157) .md of piquer, q. v. 

SAbpbUDRER. va ti> salt, powder with 
s.ilt ; lit poiidrer de sel, Sau-j^oudrer is .1 
compd ot sail (which from L. sal; for 
al=a// see ^ 157) and id pnudrer, q.v. 

SAUR, adj dried, brownish red ; as m hareno 
saur, etc. Saur is of Gcini. origin, Nelli. 
snor (§ 27).— Der. saurev, snurc\, 

Saiirien. adj. saunau; from Gr. aavpus. 

SAUSSAH'i, sf. a willow-ground; from L. 
saliccta* (neut. pi. of salicetum, treated 
as if It w^ re iVm. sing , see §211), by rcgulai 
conli. (see 52) to saFceta, whence 
saussaie. For al = aa see § 157; ha 
C=5S see amide I for -eta — -ay = sec 
^ 2II. 

SAUT, sm a leap; from L. saltus. For 
al an see § I SI’ 

SAU'FER, vn. to leap. It. srdtare, from L. 

A a 
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saltare. For al-«M see § 157. — Dcr. 
said^ (p.irtic. \ Rautcwr, sauto\x, sard- 
illcr, rcssaufer, satdcrcWc. 

SAUTERELLE, '/. .1 grasshopper. See smder. 
Its doublet is snUnrtllt\ q. v. 

SAUTILLFR. vn. to hop, skip. See .tauter. 
— l)er. ^audlLwi. sai/Z/Z/enient. 

SAUVACiK, (uij. wihi. 0 Fr. '^ahmge, Prov. 
<alvaf(:ft', from L. silvaticus (found in 
Pliny). hor i - a S(.o balance^ wlicnce 
salvaticu.s, found in ;th cent, in Mcrov. 
d 'cuinents: we see in the Lex B.yinwanornm, 
tit w. § 6 , ‘ Do Ids quidein .ivihns, qu.ie do 
salvaticis per docuinenta huniana domes- 
tic.O'tiir iiidnstri.i.’ The Glosses of Reiche- 
nau (Sth cent.) gives us ‘ Aper salvaticus 
porcus.’ Salvaticus becomes salva>j^e (lor 
-aticus = see § 20 0, then ^auvaij^e 
(tor al = au see § 157). — Der. snr/va^'^crie, 
sm/vritfeon, .^nr^va^in, sm/vn^inc. 

SAUVEGARDE, .■/. a safeguard. See sauf 
and garde. 

• SAUVER, va, to save. It. salvare, from L. 
salvare. For al -ou see § 157. — Der. 
i^auveXer (whence so?;i'etage). 

SAUVFTAGF. svi. salvage. See sauver. 

SAUVFTEUR, s;;i. a salvor. See sauver. 

SAUVEUR, i>m. a siviour, deliverer. Port. 
Salvador, It. sahadore, from L. .salva- 
torem. For -atorem --er/r see § 22S; 
for al — see § 157. 

t S a vane, sf. a savannah. The Sp. sdhana 
(§ i6). 

SAVANT, adj, Icaraed ; sm, a le.irncd person; 
pres, partic. of savoir, q. v. — Der. sai-na^- 
asse. 

t Savat0,s/. an old shoe ; from It. ciabatla, 
cinvatla (§ 25). — Dcr. srivo/icr, savatcr, 
smintiuQ. 

SAVFUR, af. a savour, relish. Sp. sabor. It. 
<>apore, from L .saporem. For p = v see 
§ III ; for -orem --e/<r see § 228. — Der. 
savourer, savourtux. 

SAVOIR, vji. to know. Sp. saber, It. sapere, 
from L. sapere. For change of quantity 
from sap 5 re to sapere, sec Hist. Gram, 
p. 133. Sap6re becomes savoir by p = v 
(see § 111), and by -ere = -orr (see § 263). 
— Der. savoir (verbal subst.), snvo/r- fa ire, 
sovofr-vivre, savant (q v.). 

SAVON, sm. soap; from L, saponem. For 
p - V see § I II. — Der. savonnet, savo?/nette. 

SAVONNER, ra. to soap. Sec savon, — Der. 
savo/inage, savormcrie, savonnier, savon- 
iieux. 

SAVOURER, va. to savour, relish. See 
saveur . — Der. savo7;rement. 


SAVOUREUX. adj. savoury. See snvehr. 

Saxatilo, adj sax.Uile (belonging to rocks); 
iiorn L sax.i tills 

Saxifrage, sf. saxifrage; from L. saxi- 
fraga. 

SAYON, stn. a great coat. See saie, 

tSbire, sm. a sbirro, oHicer of justice ; from 
It, sbirro (§ 25 L 

Scabieuse, sf. (Bot.) the scabious ; from 
L. scabios.i, der. from scabies, lit. th.it 
which cures the scab, as was believed, lor 
-Of^a = -eu.se see § 229. 

Scabieux, a./y. scabious; from L. scabi- 
osiis. For -osus--r//x see § 229 

Scabreux, adj. mg-V'd. rough; from L. 
scahrosus. For -o.siiH ^ sc e § 22ij 

Scaldne, adj. scalene; from Gr. 

VuS. 

Scalpel, stn. (Siirg.) a scalj^cl; from L. 
seal pel him. 

t Scalper, va. to scalp; from Fngl. /o 
scalp (§ 28). 

Scammon6o, sf. (Bot.) scammony; from 
L scammonea. 

Scandalo, sm. a scandal; from L. scan- 
da him. Its doublet IS e^clnndre, q.v. 

Scandaliser, va to S( and disc; from L. 
scandalizare (m Tcrtu'lian), 

Scander, VO. to scan; fiom L. scanilere. 

Scaphandro. sm, a cork-jacket; liom Gr. 

ampT] and dvqp, di'hpus 

Scapulaire, sm. a scapulary f cloak over 
the shoulders); from L scapnl.uiuni ^ 
found m Low Lat., der. Irom scapula. 

Scurabee, sm. a beetle; from L. scara- 
b.ieus. 

Scare, sm. (Ichth.) a scar (a sea-fish) ; from 
L. scams. 

Scarification, sf. scarification ; from I,, 
scan fication eni. 

Scarifier, va. to scarify, cup; from L. 
scarificarc. 

*!■ Scarla tine, adj. of scarlet colour; f. 
scarlatina; from It. scavlattina. dim. nt 
scarlatto, scarlet (§ 25). A Neapoliian 
physician (a.d. 1553) first gave this name 
to the disease. 

SCEAU, sm. a «cal; formerlv seel, It. sigillo, 
from L. sigillum. Sigillum, losing its 
medial g (see § 1.3 1 ), and by i = tf (see 
§ 72), becomes O. Fr. st'el, which after- 
wards became seel by adding a c, whence 
sceaii', for el-eau see § 157.— Der. sceller 
(from O. Fr. seel). 

Sc 616 rat, sm. a profligate; from L. scclc- 
ratiis — Der. sctderatcsse. 

SCEI.LER, va, to seal. See sceau. — Dci, 
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^tellc (panic, subst.), $cdlemt\\\.^ sa7/cur, 
tlfscf/Zcr. 

Sc^ne, sf. a scene; from L. sceria. 

Seenique. adj. scenic; from L. scenicus. 

oceptiquo, adj, scej'tic.il ; from L. s( cp- 
ticus (louiid in (^iintiliaii). — Der. scfc7;//c- 
isiiic. 

Sceptre m a sceptre; from L. sreptrum. 
t Scliabraque, s/ ihabr.uk (cavaliy 
nilicei s horse-clothing'). See chahranue, 

tSchako. See ,hnho. 

'tSchall chdle. 

Sclielling, sm. a shilling; from Enyl 

dnlltn^ (§ 28 ). 

Schismatique, adj. schismatic; from L. 
S( hismaticiis * (tnuiul in S. Augusime). 

Schisme, i,m, a sdnsm; from L. schisma. 

Schiste, schist, clayslatc; from L. 

schistos (found in Pliny, and simply tlic 
Cir. (Txio-rns in Latin letters). Its doiildet 
is 2es/e — Der sc/n's/eux*. 

1*SchlagU0, .</. military hogging; from 

(r. im. s(7///(7<r (§27^ 

Sciatiquo, .s/. (Med ) sciat.ca ; corruption 
of L ischiadiciis (found in Plinv). 

SCIR, s/ a saw. Sie ^aer. 

Sciemmont, adv. knowingly, wittingly; 
ior ^cientmenl^ (see abondaintnenf), It. 
sc entemente. Scientwent'^ is conipd. of 
scicnf, fiom L. scieiitern and ‘ment, see 
§ 225. 

Science, sf. science; from L. scientia 
For -tia - -ce ^ce § 244. — Der. scre/Uilique. 

Sf'Il’.R. va. to saw. O Fr. srer, snier, 'icrir, 
wrr, It. fiom L secaro. Secare, 

bv loss of medial c (see § 129), and by 
e i (sec § 58), becomes O. Fr. .s/'er, 
will nee scicr, by the addition of c — Ucr. 
scic (verbal subst.), sr/age, sc/erie, sdeur 
(its doublet is secateur), senne. 

Scille s/. a squill; from L. sc ill a. 

Scinder, va. to cleave J from L. scindcrc. 

Scintillation, sf. a scintillation , from L. 
'icinlillationeni. 

Scintillor, vn. to sparkle; from L. sciii- 
tillarc. Its doubkt is etincehr, q.v. 

SCION, sm. a scion; der. from sder, q.v. 

Scissile, adj. sessile, clcavablc ; from L. 
S( issilis. 

Scission, sf. scission, cleavage; from L. 
scissionem. — Ler. scisdonwAWQ. 

Scissure, ■/. (Anat.) a scissnre; from L. 
scissura. 

Sclerotiqiie, adj. (Anat.) sclerotic; from 
Gr oickrjpusf[(TH\r]p(VTiKos). 

Scolaire. adj. relating to schools; from L. 
SI holaris. Its doublet is ecolitr, q. v. 


Scolastique, adj. scholastic ; from L. scho- 
lasticus. 

Scholaatique, sf scholasticism ; from L. 
scholastica (a declamation in Seneca). 

ScolastiqUG, sm. a schoolman ; from L. 
scholasticus. 

Scollaste, sm. a scholiast; from Gr. ox^- 
XiaatTjs. 

Scolie, sm. a scholium, note ; from Gr. 
(JXdAtov, 

ScOlopendre, sf. (Bot.) scolopendra, hart':^ 
tongue; from L. scolopendra (found in 
Pliny). 

ScOmbl'O, sm a mackerel; from L. scorn her. 

i'Seorbut, sm. scurvy; in 17th cent, 
scurbut'. of Dutch origin, Netli. scorhuut 
(§ 27). — Der. scori;//ique. 

Scorio, f. scoria; from I/, scoria (found 
m Phny). — Der. scontier. 

Scorpion, sm. a scorpion; from L. S( or- 
pionem. 

fScoraondre. sf, (Bot.) scorsonera ; 
from It. '■carzonera (§ 25), 

Scribe, sm. a scnbe; from L. scriba, 

Scrofules, sf. pi. scrofula; from L. scro- 
fulae. Its doublet is icrouelle, q.v. — Dei. 
scrofulcwx, '-m/z/Za ire. 

Scrupule, 'm. a scruple; from L.scrupulns. 

Scrupuleux, adj, sciupulous; from L. 
scru[>ulosus. 

Scrutateur, .sm. an investigator ; from L. 
scrutatorem. 

Scruter, va. to explore, scrutinise ; from L. 
s c r u t a r i . 

Scrutin, sm. a ballot; from L. scruti- 
mum. 

Sculpter, va. to sculpture; from L. srulp- 
lare*, from sculotus, p. p. of sculpere. 

Sculpteur, sm. a sculptor; from L. sculp- 
torem. 

Sculpture, (/“.sculpture; from L.sculptura, 

SK, refit X. Iron, s pi. self; from L. so. 

SFANGK, sf. a scat, sitting. See scant. 

Sk AN' i\ pres. part, sitting; from T.. seden- 
terti, sitting, whence resident, as in la cour 
royale scant a Paris. Sedentem becomes 
scant : for loss of d see § 1 20 ; tor 
*enteiu = see § 192. — Der. scant 
(sm ), seance. 

SKAU, sm. a bucket ; formerly sdeZ, Milanese 
sidell, from L. sitellus*, a supposed form 
of sitella, a vessel, found in Cicero, 
Sitellu.s, by losing medial t (see § 117), 
and by i=^e (see § 68), becomes shl, then 
scan. For-e/ = -eo« see § 282. The form 
scille (q. v.) comes from situla. 

S6bac6, adj. sebaceous ; from L. sebaccus. 

A a a 
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S6beste, sf. the fruit of au Egyptian plurn- 
tr(^t'; from Ar. sebeslan (§ 30). 

Sebile, sf. a woodeii bowl. Origin un- 
known. 

SEC, aiij. dry; from L. siccus. For i = e 
see § 72 ; for co -c sec § 129. The fern. 
seche represents L. sicca. For i = e see 
§ 72 ; for cc = ch see achetcr. — Der. 
svrhercsse. 

S6cable, adj. sci<-silc; from L. secahilis. 

Secante, f. (Geom.) a secant ; from L. 
sec.inlcm. Its doublet is sciante^ q.v. 

Secentiste, sm a i6tii-cenl. writer or artist; 
trom It, seicenfista (§ 25). 

SKCliK, sf. a cuttle-fish. It. sef>ia, from L. 
sepia. For -pia^-c^c see Hist. (ham. 
pp. 65, 66, and § 244. Its doublet is 
'^eiche. q.v. 

SKCIIKR, va. to dry; from L. siccare. For 
i—e see § 72; for cc = ch see acheler. — 
Oer. st^chow. 

SKCHERESSK, sf. dryness. See sec. 

Second, adj. second; fiorn L. secundtis 
For u = o see § 98. — Dcr. seconde. 

Socondaire, ad/, secondary ; from L. 
s e c u n d a r 1 u s. — Her. scco;n/m’mnent. 

Seconder, va. to second ; trom L. sec un- 
da re. 

bP.COUFR, va. to shake olT; O.Fr. secmirrc, 
from L. succutore. The O. Fr. seconrre, 
^ecorre, is regularly formed ; secouer is 
irregular, and supposes either an alteration 
(Littre) (.){ secouir into secouer., oc an un- 
known L. form, siuh as succutaro*. For 
loss oft see § 117 ; for u — e see secourir \ 
ti r u - oil see § 90. — Der. seconeiuent. 

bFCoURlR, va. to succour; Iroin L. suc- 
ciirrere 'I'tie change from u to e was 
not the original French form, but came in, 
in the 12th cent, ns is seen by the O. Fr. 
succurnr then existing ; cp. chnpeler from 
capulare, ihrough a form cnpellare*; 
t(.)r currero eo//r?r see coitnr . — Der .se- 
roi/rs (L. succursus* from succurrere ; 
tor ctirsus = ro7/ri see fr;7/r'>e). .seeo//rable. 

SFFIOURS, sm. help. Sec secourir. 

SFCOUSSE, f. a shaking, concussion ; from 
F. succiissa*, partic, suhst , act of shak- 
ing, der. from succiissus, p.p. of suc- 
cutere. For su^se see secourir ; lor 
u nu sec § 97. 

Secret, a^fj. seciet ; from L. secretus. 

Secret, .sm a secret; from L. secretum. — 
Dcr. .ceenVaire. 

Secr6taire, S 7 n. a secretary. See secret. — 
Der. serreVnnat, secrctairexxQ. 

S6cr6ter, va. to secrete; from L. secre- 


tare *, der. from secretus, p.p. of scccr- 
ncrc. — Der. .secreVeur, seen'/oire. 

S6cr6tion, sj. a secretion; from L. sccre- 
tioncm. 

Sectateur, sw/. a votary; from L. sec- 
tatorern. 

Secte, sf. a sect; from L. secta. — Der. 
.sec/.iire. 

Secteur, sm. (Geom.) a stxtor ; from L. 
sei torem. 

Section, .sf. a section; from L. sec- 
tionem. 

S6culaire, ndj. secular (that which comes 
once in too years'); from L. saecularis. 
Its doublet IS s(‘ culler, q. v 

S^culariser, vn to secularise ; from L. 
saecularis (in sense of worldly, given to 
this word by the ecclesiastics) ; see seculitr. 
— Der. si'cularisAXxon. 

S6culier, adj secular; from L. saecularis, 
from saeculum. For -aris---nT see 
§ 198. Its doublet is secidaire, q, v. 

S6curit6, .sf. security; from L. securi- 
tatciii. Us doublet is sure/e, cj v. 

Sedatif, ndj. sedative; as if from a supposed 
L. sedativus*, der. from sedatus. For 
Fi. (leiivatives in -7/ see § 223. 

S^dentaire, sedentary; from L. seden- 
tarius. 

Sediment, sm, a sediinciit; from L. sedi- 
mentum. 

S6ditieux, adj. seditious; from L. sedi- 
tiosus. 

Sedition, sf sedition; from L. sedi- 
tion e m . 

S6ductour, sin. a seducer; from L. se- 
eiuctoreni. 

S6duction, sf. seduction; from L. seduc- 
tionem. 

SEDIJIRE, va. to seduce; from L. Bcducere 
(found in Tertullian). For ducere = 
duc’ro see § 51 ; lor cr = 7r see § 129. — 
Der. seduisAUt. 

S^FDUISANT, adj. seductive. See svduire. 

Segment, sm. a segment; fiom L. seg- 
inentum. 

I S6gr6gation, sf segregation ; from L. 

j S'Cgregationern. 

, SFILIIE, sf a cutth-fish. See its doublet 
shhe. For e = €i see § 61. 

Seide, sm. a fanatical assassin ; of hist. 
e>rigin, see § 33 note i; from Ar. Zeid, 
llic name of one of Mahomet’s freedmeii. 

SEIGLE, sm. rye. Prov, seguel. It. segnle, 
from L. secale (in Pliny). By an unusual 
displacement of the Lat. accent, secale 
becomes seoMe in vulgar Lat. Secale, by 
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c = g (see § 129'), becomes segale in 
Hih cent, in a Capitulary of Charleniafine* 
Segale, by e = i (see § 59), becomes , 
sigale, found in a text of a d. 794: ‘De' 
modio sigali denarii 3.’ Sigale, losing ! 
its now atonic penult, a (see § 51), is 
contrd. to sig’le, whence seigle. For i=iei 
see § 74. 

SEIGNEUR, sm. a lord. Sp. seilor, from L, 
seniorem, an old man, whence sense of 
master, lord ( = dominu8\ in medieval 
Lat. texts ; e. g. ‘ Et mandat vobis noster 
senior, quia si nliquis de vobis talis est, cui 
luus senioratus non placet, et illi snnnl.U, ut 
ad aliinii seniorem melius,’ from a Capitu- 
lary of Charles the llald. Seniorem be- 
comes seigneur: for e-ei see §61; for 
m = see § 244 and arcigne : for o — 
see § 79. The iiom. senior, legiil ly I 
contrd. (see § 50) to sen’r, bccoincs by 
nr — «r/r (sec Hist, Gram. p. 73) sendre^ 
found Ml the Qlh cent., ‘ Carlos meos sen- 
dra ’ = * Karolus meus senior’ in the 
Oaths ot AD. 842. As prcnsiis bfconies 
successively pnns^ and then /’ns, so sendre 
was successively sindre *, stdre *. s/rc. For 
e = i see § 59; for loss of n see § if>3; lor | 
(/r-rr = r see § 168, Seii^neur is 
doublet of sieur, q. v. — Der. seigueuric, 
sei^neur[:i\. 

SEIGNEURIE, sf. a loidship; der. from 
seigneur, q. v. 

SEILLE, sf a pail, bniketfid. It, secchia, 
from L. situla, by regular contr (see § 51) 
of situla to sit’la whence sicla, l>y an 
euphonic change, found also in Lat. vecluf 
for vet’lus* (see viei/x). Sicla is not an 
imaginary form; it is found in tins sense in 
Carolingiaii texts: ‘Seivi K(cl(SMe tr buta 
legitima reddaiit xv siclaa de ccivisia* 
(Lex Aiainaiiiiorum,* tit. 22). For -icla = 
-eille see § 257. 

SEIN, sm. a bosom; from L, sinus. For 
i see § 70. 

SFINF, sf. a drag-net; formerly seme. It. 
sas^enna, from L. sagena (tomid in I'lpian). 
By e = i (see § 59) sagena becomes 
sagina: ‘ Barcae . . . graudcsqiic saginae’ 
in a medieval Lat. docnincnt. Sagina 
losing medial g (see §131) becomes O. Fr, 
seine; for a — e see § 54; fieine later be- 
comes seine ; cp. reine, retne. 

BEING, sm. a signature. It. segno, from L. 
signum. For gn = «g‘ see etang and Hist. 
Gram. p. 77; for i = « sec § 74. Its 
doublet is signe, q. v. 

SEIZE, ad), sixteen ; from L. sedecim. For 


f'^decim =» sed’eim see § 51 ; for loss of 
d see § 120; for e = d see § 66.— Der. 
seizihmt. 

SEJOUR, sm. a stay, sojourn. See sijourner. 

SEJOURNER, vn. to sojourn, remain. O. Fr. 
surjurner^ sojourner, Prov. sojornar, It. sng~ 
giornare, from a supposed L, subdiur- 
nare*, compd. of diurnare, to stay long 
By loss of b (see § 113), by diurnare - 
journer (see jour), and liy u = o (sec § 97) 
subdiurnare becomes sojourner, whence 
sejourner (by see je) Littrd, how- 

ever, prefers a similarly supposed form 
superdiurnare*, to wait over the day, — 
Der. s/jour (verbal snbst.). 

SEL, sm. salt; fioin L. sal. For a = e see 
S4: 

Selenite, sm. (Chern.') selenite; from L. 
selenites — Der. sdniittux. 

Selonographie, sf. (Astron.) selenography ; 
from Gr, (jekrjvrj and ypdtp^iv. — Dti. sel uo~ 
grapkiqui;, 

SFLLE, sf. a saddle; from L. sella (a scat, 
also a saddle m the Theodoslan Code) — ■ 
Der. se//ctte, seller. 

SELLER, va. to saddle. See selle. — Dtr. 
sellerie, s6>//ier, dvsseller. 

SELLETTE, sf a stool. See selle. 

SELON, prep, according to. Origin uncertain ; 
either through a form seon from secundum, 
or through O. Fr. selonc, solonc, suluuc, 
sullunc, from L sublongum*, pioperly 
near, ‘along-of,’ as in O. hr., passer selon 
title tour, say;> a Fr document of the 12th 
cent. Subiougum, by bl~// (§ l6S), 
gives O, Fr. sullonc, wlience solonc (tor u — o 
see § 97), whence selonc (for o = e see je). 

SE^MAILLES, sf. pi. seed-time. Prov, se- 
menalhii, Irom L. seminalia, sown land, 
by regular contr. (sce § 52) of semi- 
ndlia to som’nalia, whence semadle'^. 
For mn-m see § 163; for -alia=-m//c 
see § 278. 

SE MAINE, s/. a week; in 13th cent, sepmaine, 
111 the Roman do la Rose, Piov. setnuinn. 
It, settimana, from L. soptiraana (found 
in the Theodosian Cole), by regular contr. 
(sce § 52) of septimdna 10 sept’mana, 
whence semaine. For loss of t between 
two consonants see Hist. Gram. p. 8l ; 
for pra=^m sce § ill; for -ana = -ame 
see U)4- 

Semaphore, sm. a semaphore ; fashioned 

j out of Gr. aT]fxa and (f)opus. 

SEMBLABLE, adj. like. Sce semhler. 

i SEMBLANT, sm. a seeming. See semblcr, 

SEMBLER, vn. to seem, resemble ; from L. 
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simulare, which signifies to seem in C.iro- S6natus-C0nsulte, a senatns-consuU 
I moan texts e. g. ‘ Ut ille possit res de s«a I turn ; tiom L. senatus consultiim. 
eccicsia oidiiiarcret ilh liccat, sicut ei sima- i‘S6nau, i^m. a ‘ snow’ (tWD-masted Dutch 
laverit, disponcre’ in a letter of Hinciiiar, vessel), of Dutch origin, like many other 

A.D. 874. Yoi sim’laro, by loss of atonic naval terms, Dutch maauw (§ 27). 

u, see § 52 ; for intercalation of h see Hist, f Sen6. htn. senna ; of Oriental origin, like 
Gram, p! 7^; for i = e see § 72. — Dei. many other names of medicinal herbs, Ar. 

sembl.int (i).iVtic. subst.), sembUhW, ^es^em- ^sann (§ 30). 

bier. dis^r;;;Wable, disscmWaiice. SENKCIIAL, sm, a seneschal ; formerly se- 

SKMHLLE, s/. a sole (of bool). Oiigin un- ne'-chul, Prov. senescal. It. siniscalco, from 
l,^nown.— Der. rcssfime/er. Merov. L. senisciilcus, an oveiseer: ‘Si 

Sl'MKxNCR, sf. seed; from L. sementia*, aheujus seniscalcus, qui servus est, et 

0 and (8th cent.) in the Capitularies of dominus ejus XII vassos mtra doimiin * 

Cliarlemagnc. Sementia is from se- habet, occisus luerit’ (Lex Alain, ninorum, 

men For .tia---ce see § 244. — Der. 79, 3). Seniscalcus is of Getm. origin, 

cu-emenctr. ^ pi o[>cily the oldest 

SF.iMKR, va. to sow. Prov. semtiar. It. senn~ ot the slaves oi servants i.^ 20). For i — c 

re, from L. seminare, by icgular contr sec § 7 -; f"’*' c — ch see § 126; lor loss 

(see § 52) of aominaro to sem’nare, ot s sec § 148 ; for loss ot final c see § 1 2q. 

whence For mn ^ m see § 163 — — Dcr saifc/raussec (liom s<'/i<chal: cp. 

Der. semeiir, sc;?/is, s^^notr, parve;;/rr. in(iric}iai(ss<’e from innt'chal. It. senis^ 

Somestre, sm. a half-year; from L. se- adchin; Viov. sent\scalaa ; for loss of s see 

mestris. — Der. semes/nel, semfsmer. § 14^1 al = au see § I 57 i c--ch 

t Semi, adj, half, stml-; from L. semis. ^see § 126; for soft c- ss see § 1 29). 
SKMlLLANT, adj busk, lively; of Celtic SENFCJilAUSSl'iF, a seiieschars juiisdic- 
origin, being derived from a root vtnr*, tion. Si:c S('nrcli(il. 

Kvmr. sim, hght, brisk. For 0=1 see SENEyON, sm. (Hot.) gronndsil; fioin L. 

§ bS. senecionein (lound in Pliny). For -cio- 

Sominaire sm. a seminary; from L. semi- nem=-fo/i see § 2g2. 

nariuin. — Der. sewf/mnste. SENES ERF, m/y. left, snifter; from L. sinis- 

SEMIS, svi. a seed-plot. See semer, trum For i-e see § 72. Its doublet is 

SFiMONCF, sf. an invitation, reprimand. Sec ^uni'^ire, q. v. 

st'tmndre. — Dcr. semouci^i. SENEVE, sw. (Bot.) charlock. It. from 

SEMONDRE, va. to summon, invite ; from L L. sinapi. f or i - e see § 6S ; tor a = e see 

submonero, to inform, in Tcrlulhaii, to §54; for p = v see § 1 1 1. See ^nuve, 

suiiimon, in medieval L, It. texts, Submo- Scililo, a(// .senile; from J,. se ni 1 1 s. 

nere by bm -mm (see § 168) bccom. s Seniorat, >-?// senioiity (^m a family) ; from 

bummonoro ; cp. submoveo, sum-j late L. senioratus *. 
nioveo. Summon^re, by change of ac- | SENNE. See seine. 

cent to sumraonere (see Hist. Gram, j SENS, sm. sense; from L. sonsus. — Dcr. 

P- ‘SJ)? hy regular contr, (see § 51), .se/zsitif, s^/sitive. 

becomes summon’re, whence ' Sensation, ^/. sensation ; from L. sensati- 

Eor see secouer, and for nr- ! oncm*, dcr. from seiisare*. See 

ndr see Hist. Giam. p. 73. — Dcr. .sewoz/cc Sense, ad;, sensible; from L. sensatus^' 
for semonse: tor s = c see sm/ctf NVzzzozcse j (found in hirnncus). For -atus-^-e see 

is the fern, form of O. Fr. sevvms. fioni I § 20 1. — Dcr. st’zzscincnt. 

L, summonitus, p. p. of summouero. Sensibility, sensibility ; from L. sensi- 
Summonitus, regularly coutrd , see § 51, bilitatcm, irom seusibilis. S. e sensible. 
to summon’tus, becomes semous: lor Sensible, m/;. sensible ; fioin L. seusibilis. 
w^o^e see secouer). 1 — Di^r. .sezisiWeric, 

i Semoule, .9^. semolina ; from It. smohx , Sensitif, adj. sensitive. See sezxs. For 
_ French derivatives m -z/ see § 22J,. — Der. 

Sempiternel, adj. eternal; as if from aj sensitive. 

L. sempiternalis*, from sempiternus. j Sensitive, s/. (Bot.) the sensitive plant. 
Senat, szzr a senate; from L. senatus. I See sensi/lf 

Senateur, szzx a senator; from L. senator- Senaualite, sf. sensuality; from L. sensu- 
em. Dcr. At'zxci^oz'ial. | a I it ate m. 
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Sensuel, ndj. sensual; from L. sensual is. 

!jEN I K, sf. a path. Sp. senda, from L. 
seinita, by rei^nilar coiilr. (see § 51) of 
soiiiita to sem’ta, wlicuce henie. For 
m = see § 160. 

Sentence, .</. sentence; from L. sententia. 

I' or -tia^-ce see § 2.^4. 

Sentencieux, adj. sententious; from L. 
sententiosus. for -osu..s see § 220. 

SEN rf,UR, scent. See senlir. 

SENriF-R, sfn. a p.itli. Sp. senderOj Prov. 
bemdier, from L(yw L. semitarium*, dir. 
trom semita, by regular contr. (see § 52) 
of semitdrius to sem’tarius, whence 
rentier. For m = n see § 160, for -anas 
= “rVr see § 198. 

Sentiment, sw. a sentiment. See sentir. — 
Dcr. seiitmunU]. 

Sentine, s/ (Naut.) the hold (of a ship), a 
sink; from L. seutiiia. 

i Sentinelle, sy. a sentinel; from It. sen- 
tinelln (§ 25). 

SKN'I'IR, vn. to feel ; from L. sentire. — Dcr. 
s^’«//rncnt, sentQwv. 

SEOIR, vn. to become, suit. 0 . Fr <eder, 
It. sedere, from L. sedero. For loss of 
medial d see § 120; for e = o/ see § 62. 

Separable, adj. separable; fiom L. sepa- 
rahilis. 

Separation, sf. separation; from L. sepa- 
rationcm. 

Separer, vn. to separate; from L. sepa- 
rare. Its doublet is sevrer, q. v. — Dcr. 
S(^yorement. 

Sepia, >/. sepia ; introd. in the i6th rent, 
from It. sej'ta, properly the cultlc-lish 
(§ 25). Its doublet IS seiche, q.v. 

SFP'r, adj. seven; from L. septem.— Der. 
ve/>/ieiiie. 

SF-PFANTE. m// seventy; from L. septua- 
ginta. For ua^o see § 102 ; for -agmta 
— -ante see cinquanle. 

Septembre, sm. September; from L. Sep- 
tember. 

Septeiiaire, adj. septenary; from L. sep- 
tenarius. 

Septonnat, sm, a septennial magistracy; 
tiom L. septem and annus. 

Septontrion, sm. the north, Ursa Minor; 
Irom L. septentrionern. 

Septentrional, adj. northerly; from L. 
septentrionalis. 

SEPTIEME, ndj. seventh. Sec 

Septuag^naire. adj. septuagenary ; from 
L. septuagenarius. 

Septuag^sime, adj. septuagesima; from 
L. septuagesimus. 


Septuple, adj. scvehfold ; from L. sep- 
tuplus. 

Sepulcral, adj. sepulchral; from L. sepul- 
cr.ilis. 

S6pulcre, sm. a sepulchre; from L. scpul- 
cru m. 

S6pulture, sf. sepulture; from L. sepul- 
tura. 

S^quelle, sf. a set, gang, following (of peo- 
pie); from L. sequela. For -ela^-t//t? 
see § 202. 

Sequestration, sf. sequestration ; from L. 
scquestrationcm. 

S^questre, sm. a sequestrator, sequestra- 
tion; from L. sequester. 

S^questrer, vn to sequester; fiom L, se- 
questrare. — Dcr. sequestre (verbal subst.). 

f Sequin, sm. a seipiin (Levantine gold 
com); introd. from It. zccchino (§ 25). 

fS6rail. sm. a seiaglio; introd. by tra- 
vellers from Turkey, Pers. serai, a palace 
(§ 3o)._ 

Sdrapllin, sm. a seraph. From the Ilcb. 
sen'tjim (§ ^o). — Der. seraph'ique 

SEREIN, adj. seicne; from L. sorenus. — 
Der. serein (sm.). 

SEREIN, sm. the night-dew ; from L. se- 
renus, deriv. of serum, evening. l or 
0 = e/ see § 61. 

fS^rdnade, sf. a serenade; from It. sere- 
nata (§ 25). 

f S6renissiine, adj. most serene; from 
It. serenissimo (§ 25). 

Ser6nit6, sf. scicmty; from L. sereni- 
latem. 

Sereux, adj. serous; from L. serosus. 
for -osus = -e//jc sec § 229. 

SERF, sm, a serf ; adj, servile ; from L. 
servus. For v— / see § 142. — Dcr. serv- 
age. 

SERFOUETTE, sf. a pronged hoe; from 
serfouir, q. v, 

SERFOUIR, va. to hoe. Origin unknown, — 
Der. scr/b7/iss ige, serfemeXto. 

SERGE, sf. serge Prov. from L. 

serica, silk stuff; ‘ Vestimentoium sunt 
omnia laiiea, Imeaque vcl serica vel hom- 
bycina’ (Ulpian. Dig 1 . 23). S6rica, re- 
gularly coutrd. (see § 5 1 ) to ser’ea, becomes 
ser/fe (for 0 — ^ see § 1 29). Littrd holds the 
word to be of doubtful origin. — Der. serg-- 
eiie, server, sergier. 

SERGENT, Sfn. a sergeant. 0 . Fr. serjent: 
in medieval Fr. the word meant a servant, 
as in les sergents du Rot, les sergents de 
VEvtjue = servileur^ du Rot, de I'Evcfue. 
In the I3lh cent, the Roman de la Rose 
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calls lovers (tumour, i. e. savants 

of the god Love. In several O. Fr. docu- 
ments the phrase .^ergeni de Dieu is found 
^serviteur de Dieu. Strgeut is Irom L. 
servientem (for i=j see Hist. (Ir.im 

p. 65), whence servjentom, whence ser- 

jentem, by legular loss of v (see § 141). 
We also find serviens in medieval Lat. 
texts = thus confinning the origin 

stated ; e. g ‘ De castroruiii excubiis sumnie 
solhcitiis, inihtibus xx, scrvientibus lx,’ 
from a document dated A.n. I19I. 

S^rio, s/. a series ; from L. seriem. 

S6rieux, ad], serious; as if from a supposed 
L. seriosus*, der. from serins, bor Fr. 
derivatives in -eux sec § 229. 

SERIN, sm. a canary bird ; from L. citrintis. 
1. e. citron-coloured, in Pliny, whence sense 
of serin, a yellow bird. Citrinus I ecomes 
serin : for soft c = s see § 129; tor i — e see 
§ 72; for tr = r see § 168.— Der. sm//cr, 
'.ermette. 

Seringat, sm, (Bot.) a seringa ; corruption 
of L. syringa, irom syrinx. 

Seringue, s/ a syringe, squirt ; from L. 
syringa (found in Vegetius). — Der. seriti' 
guer. 

SERMENT, sm. an oath. 0 . Fr. ^airment. 
originally sairement, Prov. sagranieti, It. 
Sacramento, from L. sacramentum. Forj 
cr — /r see hnur and § 129; for a = see 
§ 54, whence 0 . Fr. sairement, afterwards 
sair merit, by loss of e (see § 51). Satr- 
ment becomes serment by ai = e, see §§ 102, 
103. Serment is a doublet of satrement, 

q. v, — Der. sermenl 6 , as'-crmc/r/er. 

Sermon, sm. a seimon; from L. sermo- 

iicin — Der. sennonuer, stnnonutm, ser- 
/r/or/naire. 

S6rosit6, sf. scrosity, watcriness ; as if from 
a supjtosed L. serositatem *, fiom scro- 
sus. See sereux. 

SERPE, sf. a hedge-bill, pruning-hook ; verbal 
subst. of L. sarpere, to cut, prune. For 
a - ^ see § 54. — Der. .^cr/tcUe. 

SflRPENT, sm. a seipcnt ; Irom L. serpen- 
tom — Der. ser/)e/r/cau, serpenhw, serpentme:, 
SfTpenttT. 

Serpentaire, sf. (Bot.) serpentaria ; from 
L. serpentaria. 

SERPENT IN, sm. (Chem.) a worm. See 
serpent. 

SERPENTINE, sf. serpentine (marble). See 
serpent. 

Serpilli^re, sf a * sarplier,’ packing-cloth ; 
from L. xerarnpelliiiiis (cloth o't colour 
of dry vine-leaves). For see § 150; 


for loss of m (serapellinus) see 
Gram. p. 81 ; for loss of atonic a see § ^2- 
whence serpellinus; and for e = 

§ 65; then, by a change of suflix to -nre 
instead of to -en, we reach serpdlure 
(Littrd.) 

SERI'OLET, sm. wild thyme; dim. r.f ro-q 
serpol*, answering to Sp. serpol, der. horn 
L. serpullum. For u ~ 0 see § 97. 

SERRE, sf. a greenhouse, talon (of bird), 
grasp. See ^errer. 

SERRKR, va. to press close, lock, sqiue/c. 
It. serrare, from L. serare, to hxk. m 
Priscian, then to put iindrr lock ami ki v, 
the meaning in O Fr. phrases, serrer lr\ 
grains, serrer son argent, serrer des harden, 
and in sf. serrure. The L serare be- 
comes serraro* in mcilieval Lat. texts, 
and takes tlie sense of chaining up, then of 
b.ndnig strongly, pressmg. W'c find, in the 
Chron Saxoii. piibl. in Mabillon. t. 4, Ann 
p. 431, ‘ Fratncidas antem et parrindas . . . 
sive per manimi ct vcnlrem serratos do 
regno ejiciant ’ — Der. serre (verbal sub^tA, 
serres, scrremciit, serrv, serre-file, stne- 
papiers, scn't’-icte, eiistrrer, resserrer, dss* 
serrer. 

SERRURE, s/ a lock. See serrer. — Der. <^er- 
runcr, scrrr/rerie. 

SKRl'IR, va to set in a lx zil ; an altogcilier 
iiregn’ar form from L. sertare, as it troin 
L. sertire*, der. from sertum —Der. sert- 
issiiie. 

tS6rum, sm. serum; the L. serum. 

SERVAGE, sm. serfage. See serf 

SERVANT, adj. serving ; sm. a gunner. See 
servir. 

SERVANTE, sf. a maidservant. See '^ervir. 

SERVIABLE, adj. service. d>le. See <ervir 

SERVICE, sm. service; from L. servitium. 
For -tium=-ce sec agencer. 

SERVIETTE, sf a table-napkm. Sec servir 

Servile, adj. servile; fiom L. servilis — 
Da. sfri'/Vite. 

Servility, sf. servility. See servile. 

SERVIR, va. to serve; from L servire — 
Der. servant, servaiite, scmable, serv/cttc. 

Serviteur, sw. a servant; from L servi- 
torern (found in some Inscriptions). 

Servitude, sf. servitude; from L. servi- 
tudinem (found in Eestus). 

SES, pass. adj. pi. his, hers Sp. sos. from L. 
SOS. We find in Ennius sas for suas: 
‘Virgiiies narn sibi quisqne donii Romanus 
habet sas.’ For the relation of tliis archaic 
form 80S to the Class, suos see mon. For 
SOS = ses see je. 
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Sesame, 5m. (Bot.) sesanium ; from L. se- 
sarnum. 

Sessile, adj. sessile, sitting; from L. ses- 
silis (found in Pliny). 

Session, a session; from L. sessionem. 

Sesterce, vSm. a sestertius; from L. sester- 
tius. 1 or -tins = ~ce see ctj^ericer. 

SEFIER, sm, (an obso'ete word), a measure 
of corn, etc. ; formerly sestier, It. ^.estiere, 
from L sextarius. For -arius = -/<r see 
§ 19^ J for x = s see §150; whence O. Fr, 
sestier, whence setier, iiy loss of s (see § 147), 

t S6ton, sm. (Med.) a seton ; from It. setone, 

,(§ 25)- 

SEUIL, sm. a threshold. Prov. sol, from L. 
solouni *, Secondary form of solea, a 
threshold, in Festus. Soleum, regularly 
transformed (sec abrei^er) into solium, 
becomes sei/il •. for o^eu see § 79; for 
transposition of i sec § 84. 

SEUL, adj. alone ; from L. solus. For 0 = 
eu see § 79* — F^er. 66'/^/cment, setdcl, es- 
yenlo. 

SEULEMENT, adv only. See seul. 

SEVE, $f. sap. Prov. saha, It. sapa, from L. 
sapa. For p = 1/ see § 1 1 1 ; for a e see 
§ ,‘^ 4 - 

S^vdre, ndj, severe; from L. severus. 

Sev6rit6, sf, severity; from L. severita- 
tem. 

S6vices, sm. pi. cruelty ; from L. saevitia. 
For -tia = -cg see agencer. 

S6vir, vn. to treat severely; from L. sae- 
VI re. 

SEVRER, va. to wean, lit. to separate from 
the mother ; from L. separaro, by regular 
contr. (see § 52) of separdre to sep'rare, 
whence sevrer For p = 6 = v see § ill, 
Sevrer in O. Fr. meant ‘to separate,’ and 
was at a late period restricted (see § 13) to 
its special seinse of weaning. Sevrer is a 
doublet of separer, q. v. Separare be- 
comes sevrer just as L. Separis becomes 
Slvre, the name of two Fr. rivers. — Der. 
5ei/rage, sevreuse. 

Sexagdnaire, adj. sexagenary; from L. 
sexagcMiarius. 

Sexag^sime, sf. sexagesima ; from L. sexa- 
gesiinus. 

Sexo, sm. sex; from L. sexus. 

Sextant, sm. a sextant; from L. sex- 
tantem. 

Sexte, sf. the sixth canonical hour ; from L. 
sextus. Its doublets are sixte, sieste, q. v. 

Sextuple, adj. sixfold ; from L. sextuplus*. 
— Der. sextuphx. 

Sexuel, adj. sexual; from L. sexualis. 


1*Shako, sm. a shako; of historical origin 
(the Hungarian shako), see § 33. 

SI, conj. if; from L. si. — Der. smon. 

SI, adv. so ; from L. sic. For loss of final c 
sec § 129. — Dci. ains/, ausst. 

: Sibylle, sf. a sibyl ; from L. sibylla. 

i Sibyllin, adj. sibylline; from L. sibyl- 
I linns. 

I Sicaire, sm. an assassin ; from L. si can us 

1 Siccatif, or//, siccative ; from L. siccativus. 

Siccit6, s/. dryness; from L, siccitatcin 

Side, sm. a shekel; from L. siclus, the 
Jewi>h silver cheqel. 

Sid6ral, adj. sidereal; from L. side rails 

SIKCLE, sm. an age ; from L. saecluin 
For ae = e see § 104, whence seclum 
(found in classical authors). Seclum be- 
comes siecle by 0 = ie, sec § 66. 

SIEGE, sm. a seat; from a supposed Low L. 
sedium* (cp. obsidium). For e = re see 
} 66 . 

SIKGER, vn. to sit. Sec siege. 

SIKN, poss. adj. his; fornierly sen, softened 
form of son, q v. For o = e see je; for 
o = ie see § 56; for cliangc of form see 
mien. 

tSieste, a siesta, midday nap; introd 
Irom Sp. siesta; which from L. sexta 
hora, the mid-day hour (§ 26). Its 
doublet is sexte, q. v. 

SIFUR, sm. Mr.; a contracted form oi seigu' 
eur, q. v, 

SIFFLER, vn. and n. to wliistle; from L. si- 
filare, another form of sibilare (found in 
Nonius). Sifilare is certainly a popular 
Lat. form ; for we find in the Appendix 
ad Probnm, ‘ Sibilns, non siftlus.’ Sifi- 
laro, regularly contrd. (sec § 52) to .sif*- 
lare, becomes ^i^er. — Der. sr^ant, .s//^/.iMe, 
.sij/lemeut, sijftt, w^enr. 

SIFFLET, S7?i. a whistle, hiss. See siffler. 

Signal, sm. a signal; from L. sign.ile*, 
lonnd in mediev.d Lat. documents, der. from 
signutn. — Der. signahr, './^«a/enient. 

Signataire, stn. a signatory, signer. Sec 
signer. For French derivatives in ^nire see 

§^198- 

Signature, sf. signature; from L. signa- 
tura (found in Suetonius). 

Signo, sm. a sign; from L. signnm. Its 
doublet is sebig, q. v. — Der. signel. 

Signer, va. to sign; from L. signare. — 
— Der. s/g‘«ataire. 

Significatif, adj, significative ; from L. 
significativus. 

Signification, sf. signification ; from L. 
significationem. 
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Signifier, rfr. to signify; from L. signifi- 
( are. For loss of c § 1 29. 

Silence, i/n. silence; ftom L. silentium. 
For -tium = 'Cf see ngencer. 

Silencieux, adj. silent; from L. silenti- 
osus. For -osus = see § 229. 

+ Silex, ''tn. silcx ; the L. silox. 

Silhouette, </ a silhouette; of Inst on'gin 
(sec § 33), alluding to Do Silhouette, the 
Coriiplroller-Gencral of Finance under Louis 
XV, who died A.D. 1767. Silhouette por- 
traits wae so called simply because they 
came into fashion in the year (,1759) m 
which M de Silhouette was minister. 

Silice, s/. (Gcol.) silex; fiom L. siliccm. 
— f)er. siliccux. 

Silique, s/ (Hot.) sihqua; fiom L. siliqua 
— Der. silii]uc\iK. 

Sillage, sw. (Naut.) steerage- way, head-way. 
Sec i>dler, 

SILLFR, i/n to run ahead, cleave the seas; 
Diez says, of Germ, origin, O. N. s/0/0, to 
sail (§ 20); Littre says from O. Fr. isigltr, 
(the Mod. Fr. cuigltr), prob also from 
O, N. sigla — Der w/Zon. .v///age 

Sillet, sm a nut (of sttmged instruments). 
Origin unknown. 

Sll.l.ON, S7?z. a furrow. Ftom Scand. s//a, to 
cut (§ 20).— Der. si/Zo/mer. 

SllJ.ONNKR. va. to tiace. See ■^ilhu. 

i Silo, A7/i. a pit (to keep corn, etc.); from 

hp m/o (§ ebb 

Silure, s//;. (Ichth.) a silurus; fiom L. si- 
lurus. 

Silves, a/. pL Silvae,’ a collection of uncon- 
nected poems ; from L. silva (so used by 
Statius and (^iintiltan). 

SIMAGREE, sf. a grimace; perhaps a cor- 
luption of old formula s/ in agree, whence 
the sense of simagree, aOected, obsequious 
attention. Origin unceitain. 

t Simarre, a/, a gown ; from It. zimarra 
3§2.s). 

Similaire, adj. similar ; as if from a sup 
posed L. si nil laris*, fiom si mil is. 

Similitude, >f. similitude; from L. simili- 
tu dinem. 

Similor, sm. similor (an alloy) ; a word 
fashioned out of L, similis and P'r or. 

Siinoniaque, adj. simoniacal. Sec simonie. 

Simonie, sf. simony; from eccles. L. si- 
monia*, from the name of Simon 
Magus. Of hist, oiigin (§ 33). — Der. 
simo;i/aque. 

Simple, «(//. simple ; from L simplicem. 
For loss of atonic syllables sec §§ 50, 51. 
— Der. s/;//7^/esse, siinphiici (L. simplifi'i 


care *), s/;/t/>/ification (L. simplificati- 
on em *). 

Simplicity, sf. simplicity; from L. sim- 
plicitatem. 

Simplification, sf simplification. Sec 
simple 

SimpliflGr, va. to simplify. See simple. 

! Simulacro, sm. an image, phantom ; from 
L simulacrum. 

Simulation,.*/, a feigning; from L. siinu- 
lationem. 

Simuler, to feign; from L. simul.ire. 
Its doublet is semhler, q. v. 

Simultany, adj. Sinnilianeous ; from L, 
simultaiicus *, a word found in medieval 
Lat. texts. — Der. simultnnnU'i. 

Sinapisme, sm. a mustard-poultice; fiom 
L. sinapismus (found in Catlius Aiireli- 
aiius). 

Sincere, adj. sincere; from L. sincerus. 

Sincerity, sf. siuceiity; fiom L. sinceri- 
tatem. 

t Sinciput, sm. (Anat ) the sinciput ; the 
L. sinciput. 

Sinycure, ./. a sinecure ; fiom L. sine cur a, 
that has no care, no woik altaclicd. 

SINGE, sm. an a}»e; fiom L. simiiis For 
iu^ju ^ee Hist. Gram. p. 65, whence 
.singe. For m = see § I bo, for j -g see 
Hist. Gr.im, p. 63. — Der. dngcr, singera. 

Singular! ser, i/a. to render odd; fiom E 
SI iigiilaris. 

Singularity, sf singularity; from L. sin- 
gularitalcni, from singularis. See sin- 
gidier. 

Singulier, adj singular; from L. slngii- 
lans For -aris = -/cr see § 19S. Its 
doublet IS the sm, san^lur, q v. — l.)er. sin- 
gulierement. 

Sinistre, adj. sinister; from L. sinister. 
Its doublet IS sencstre, q. v. 

SINON, cmj. otherwise. See si and non. 

Sinuy, ad] (Hot.) sinuate; from L. sinu* 
atus. for -atus --C see § 201. 

Sinueux, «(//. sumous; from L. sinuosus. 
For -osus sec § 229. 

Sinuosity, a/, sinuosity; from L. siniiosi- 
tatein, from sinuosus. See sinueux. 

f Sinus, sfn. a smiis, curve; the L sinu.s. 
Its doublet is .scin, q. v. 

Siphon, sm. a sphon; from L. siphonem, 
a water-pipe, in Seneca 

SIRE, sm. sire. See its doublet seigneur. 

Sirdne, sf. a siren ; from L. siren. 

fSirocO, sm. a sirocco; introd. from It. 
scirncco, the south-east wind (§ 25), which 
from Ar. charg, the East (§ 30). 
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I Sirop -m, a ^yjup; iiitrod from It. s/roMo 

i§ 25) Iroiii Ar. chanih.-Di^i;. simpcuK. 

SIRO I LR, vli, to sip. An irregular deriva- 
tive troiii sirop, l)( cause syrops are sipped 
(lown ; cp. tahiUure Iroin ttihac. (Littrc.) 

SirupeUX, syrupy. See strop. 

SIS, adj, (Legal) situate; from L. situs, 
tor the coiiiinuaiiee of Lat. s see § 149. 
--Der. szse. 

Sistre, sm. a sistrurn (Egyptian timbrel) ; 
Loin L. sistrum. 

Sisyrabre, sm, (Dot.) sisymbnuin ; from L. 
sisymbrium. 

i' Site, sf. site; iiitrod in iLth cent, from 
h.^sKo (§ 25) — Der. sifuLT, srV//ation, silite. 

SI I'OT, adv, so soon. See si and tot. 

Situation, s/. situation Sec site. 

Situer, va. to situate. See site. 

SIX, adj, six; frmn L. sex. For e=i see 
§ «;9. — Der. .sixain, sixicine 

SIXAIN, sm. a stanza. See six. 

SIXILML, adj. si.\th. See six. 

SixtO, sf, (Mus.) a sixth; from L. sextus. 
For e- / see § 59. Its doublets ate sexte^ 
sieste. q. v. 

+ Sloop, sm. a sloop; introd. from Engl. 
sloop (§ 2S). 

Sobre, adj. sober; from L. sobrius. 

Sobriote, sf. sobriety; from L. sobrieta- 
te 111. 

SOHRIQl^ET, sm. a soubriquet, nickname. 

( )rigiii unknown. 

SOC, sm. sock, share (of a plough, etc ) ; from 
Low L. soca*, a plough, winch fiom Celt. 
(§ 19), (Liel. SOC. 

Sociability, sf. sociability ; as if from a 
siqiposcd L. sociabi litalem *, from so- 
ciabilis. sociable. 

Sociable. sociable ; from L soriabilis. 

Social, adj. ''OCial; from L. social is. 

Societaire, sm. a partner, member of a 
society. See .soc/cVe, 

Society, sf. society ; from L. societatem. 
—Der. AociV/airc. 

t Socle, sm. a plinth, pedestal; fioin It. 
zoccolo (§ 25). 

Soeque, sm a clog ; from L. soccus. 

i' Sodium, s?n. sodium, an alkaline metal, 
extracted fioin soda by Sir lluiiiphrey Davy 
in 1807. See so?/r/e 

SfEUR, sf. a sister ; from L. soror (see Hist. 
Gram. p. 96). For loss of last atonic syl- 
l.U)le see § 50, whence sor’; for o-ceu see 
§ 79 note 3. I'his word is one of the rare 
examples of the persistence ot the nomina- 
tive instead of the objective case; sordrem 
would have produced (the Frov.) scror, or 


sereur. See Hist. Gram. p. 96. — Der. 
.sfr//retle. 

+ Sofa, sin. a sofa, ottoman; a word introd 
from the East by travellers, Ar. snjfi (§ 30). 

fSoffito, sm. a soflit (Arcliit.) ; mtrod. 
liom It. snjftto (§ 25). 

iOI, pron. self; from L. sibi. For i-oi see 
§ 68 ; for loss of b sec § 114. 

SOl-DISANT, adj, self-styled. See soi and 
disant. 

SOIE, sf. silk. Sp. seda, It. seta, from L. seta 
(pig’s bristle). For loss of t see § 1 18; 
for Q-oi see § 61, — Dcr. so/erie, .soyeux. 

SOIF, sf, thir.st. 0 Fr. seif for seit ; Prov. 
set, It. sete, from L. sitim. For i = o/ see 
§ 68; for t=f, a change which could not 
have come direct, see 118; it probably 
passed through a th (0) sound ; seit, seith, 
seif soif. 

SOIN, sm. care. Origin unknown. — Der, 
soigner, soigm iix 

SOIR, sm. the evening. Prov. ser, from L. 
serum found m Suetonius). For e~oi 
see § 61. — Dcr. soirrc. 

iOlT, adv either; subj, of etre. Son repre- 
sents L. sit. For i - oi see § 6S. 

SOIXANTAINE, sf. a group of sixty. See 
soi Xante. 

SOIXANTE, adj. sixty; from L, sexaginta 
For e~oi see § 61; for loss ot medial g 
see § 131 ; whence soixa'inte; for conti ac- 
tion of a'i to a see § 102. — Der. svixatif- 
iemc, smxmi/ainc. 

SOIXANTIKME, adj. sixtieth. Sec soixante 

SOL, sm. a penny. It. soldo, from L. soli- 
dus (golJ coin, in Ulpiaii), by loss of llie 
last two atonic vowels, sec 50, 51 ; cp. 
nitidus, net; pall ulus, pale, etc. Its 
doublet IS son, q v. 

Sol, vm. the soil; from L. solum. 

Solacier, va. to solace; fiom L. sola- 
tiarc*, from solatium. For ti~ci see 
agencer. 

Solairo, adj. solar; from L. Solaris, 

Solanees, sf pi. (Dot.) solanea; from L. 
solan um. 

tSolanum, sm. (Dot.) nightshade; the 
L. solanum 

tSoldat, sm. a soldier; introd. from It. 
soldato (§ 25). Its doublets are sonde, 
solde. There was an O. Ir. soldoicr, L. 
soldarius, whence Engl, soldier ; this 
word however has entirely given place to 
the It. form 

t Soldatesque, sf. soldiery (with a sense 
of dislike and contempt) ; adj. soldicr-hke ; 
introd. from It. soldaiesca (§ 25). 
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t Solde, sm. balance (of an account) ; from 
It. soldo (§ 25). 

+ Solder, va. to pay, settle; from It. so/- 
dare (§ 25). Its doublet is souder, q.v. 

SOLE, sf. the sole (of the foot, etc.) ; from 
L. solea. 

SOLE, sf, a break (in agriculture) ; a fem. 
form of sol, q.v. — Ler. asso/cr, asso/ement. 

SOLE, sf. (Ichth.) a sole; from L. solea (m 
I’lun). 

Solecisme, sm. a solecism ; from L. soloe- 
cisrnus, which from Gr. (JoAot/riff/ids, i. e. 
a way of t.ilking used at Solae, an AthtMuan 
colony in Cilicia (§ 33). 

SOLEIL. sm. the sun ; from a supposed L. 
soliculus *, der. of sol. For the tendency 
to use diminutives instead of their primitives 
see § 18. For -iculus --eil see § 237. 

'I Solen, sm. a solcn, shell ; the L. solon. 

Solennel, adj, solemn ; from a supposed 
L. solennalis*, fioin solemnis. — Der. 
solenrmtx, so/e;j«isation. 
Solennellement, adv. solemnly. See so- 
lennel. 

Solennit^, sf. solemnity; from L. solen- 
nitatem. 

t'SolfegO, sm, solfeggio; introd. from It. 
Solfe^ririo (§25). 

t Solfier.rn.to sol-fa; from It.so//n(§ 25L 

Solidaire, adj (Legal) jointly and severally 
liable. See sohde — Der. solidan\ 6 . 

Solidarite, sf. joint and several liability. 
See solidaire. 

Solide, adj. solid; from L. solidus. Its 
doublets are soL sou, q.v. — Der. so/n/aire, 
soUd\^LT. 

Solidifier, va. to solidify. See solide. 

Solidito, sf. solidity; from L. soliditatem. 

Soliloque, sm. soliloquy; from L. solilo- 
quiuni. 

Solipdde, sm. soliped, one-footed ; from L. 
solum and pedem 

Solitaire, ad;, solitary; from L. soUta- 
rius, from solus. 

Solitude, sf. solitude ; from L. solitudo. 

SOLIVE, sf. a joist ; formerly solieve. Origin 
uncertain : there is a Low L. soliva *, 
though it is uncertain whether this may 
not be the French word rendered into 
Latin. A relation with sublevare has 
been suggested —Der. so/fveau. 
Sollicitation, sf, solicitation ; from L. 
sollic itationem. 

Solliciter, va. to solicit; from L. sollici- 
f^tre — Der. sollicilQur. 

Sollicitude, sf. solicitude; from L. sol- 
licitudinem. 


fSolo, sm. a solo; introd. from It. solo 
(§ 25). — Der. so/iste. 

Solstice, sm. a solstice; from L. solstitium. 
For = see agencer. 

Solsticial, adj, solstitial; from L. solsti- 
lialis. 

Solubility, sf. solubility; from a supposed 
L. solubilitatem *, from solubilis. 

Soluble, adj. soluble; from L. solubilis. 

Solution. 5/ a solution; from L. solutio- 
ncin. 

Solvable, adj. solvent; fiom a supposed 
L. solvabil is from solvere. For 
-abilis = -able see affable. — Der. solva- 
hillte. 

f Sombre, adj. sombre; introd. from Sp. 
somhra, properly a shade (§ 26). From 
sombre comes the verb assombrir. 

SOMBRER, vn. to founder, lit. to cause to 
disappear, hide in the shade ; frtun L. 
subumbrare *. For loss of medial b see 
§ 1 13; for u-o see § 97, whence .so- 
ojubrer, whence afterwards sombrer. 

Sommaire, sm. a summary; from L. sum- 
mar ium (so iisid ill Seneca). 

Sommation, sf. a summons. See somm^r. 

SOMME, sf a sum (total) ; from L. sumrna. 
For 11 = 0 see § 97. 

SOMME, sf. a burden (for a beast to carry). 
It. salma, from I,ow Lat. salma'^', cor- 
ruption of sagrna, a pack-saddle, then the 
pack on the sadiile. ‘ Sagma, quae cor- 
rupte dicitur salma,’ says Isidore of Seville. 
Salma (by al = au, see § 157) becomes 
sauina, found in an ilth-ccnt. Lat. text. 
Sauraa becomes somme by au = 0, see 
§ 106. — Der. sommier (fust a )iack-horsc, 
then a mattress, because it carries the 
sleeper), assommer (properly to eribh under 
a pack). 

SOMME, S 7 n. a nap; from L. somnus. For 
mn - mm see § 163. 

SOMMEII,, sm. sleep; from a supposed L. 
somniculus deriv. of somnus: fT 
this diminutive form see § 18. Somni- 
culosus is in Martial, and indicates the 
existence of a form somniculua*, as 
periculosus proves the existence of peri- 
culum. For mn = mm see § 163; for 
-iculus == -c /7 see § 257. — Der. sommc/ 71 cr. 

SOMMEILLER, vn, to slumber. See som^ 
meil, 

SOMMELIER, sm. a butler; originally an 
ollicer who had the care of provisions, from 
L. sauraalerius *, der. from sauma * ; 
sec somme (2). Saumalerius is found 
ill a document of date a.d. 1285, Sauma- 
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lerius becomes sotmnelUr: for au = o see 
§ io6; for a = sec § 54.— Dcr. Miimell- 

SOMMELLERIE, s/. a buttery. See somme- 
lier. 

SOMMER, v(i. to sum, add up, properly to 
sum up what lias been said ; from L. 
summare *, der. from suinma, a sum- 
mary. tor u — 0 see § — Der. somm- 

aiioM. 

SOMMET, sm. summit; dim. of 0 Fr. sfnn, 
which fiom L. summum. For u~o see 
97. 

SOM. MIER, sm. a packhorsc, mattress. See 

S mitne (3). 

Sommite, sf. a summit; from L. summi- 
tatem. For u = o see § 97. 

Somnambule, sm/. a somnambulist; a 
modern vvord fashioned out of L. soinnus 
and ambulare. — Der. somnam})itl\s\\\c, 

Somnifdro, adj. somniferous, narcotic , from 
E. somnifer. 

Somnolenco, .s/. somnolency; from L. 

''om no lent la. 

Somnolent, nt//. somnolent ; from L, som- 
nolentus. 

Somptuairo, adj. sumptuary; from L. 

sum})lua rius. 

Somptueux, adj. sumptuous; from L 

sumptnosus 

Soinptuosit6, '/. sumpluousncss; fiom L 
sumptuositatem. 

Son pass, prem. his; from L sura, som. in 
Kiiiniis, for smim. For the relation be- 
tween sum and suura see mo//. Sum 
becomes son for u— o see § 97; for 
m n sec § 161. 

SON, vm. bran. Sp. soma, from I., sura- 
mum, properly the bran at the top of the 
meal: or fiom L. secuiula, ‘seconds,’ or 
( oarsc flour. For u - = a see § 97 ; foi m -- w 
-ee § ]6l. 

Son, sm. a sound; from L. soiuis. 

i Sonate, sf. a sonata; inliod. from It. 
'•o/m/n (§ 25). 

SON 1 ) AGE, sm. a soundiny. See yonder. 

SONDE, sf. a fathom-line, bore fin mining). 
See sender. 

BONDER, va. to sound, probably = to go undci 
water. Origin uncertain ; probably from L. 
.subundaro, from unda. Subundare 
becomes yonder by loss of medial b, see 
§ I 13 ; by u-=^o, see § 97 ; and by 00-0, 
cp. rond from roond, Louiy from Loot 
etc — Der. sonde fverbal subst.), so/n/age, 
yotuhwr. 

SQNDEUR, sm, a leadsman. See sonder. 
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SONGE, S 7 n. a dream ; from L. somniura. 
For iu^ ju, and see Hist. Giam. 

p. 65, whence somnjum, whence songe: for 
mn = ;/ see § 160 — Dcr. sofigov, songtur. 

SONNAILLE. a little bell, cowbell (always 
tinkling); from It. sonaglio (§ 25). Ste 
sonner. — Dcr. sontiatller. 

SONNER, vn. to sound, ring; from L. so- 
nare. for n — ;/;/ see § 163 — Dcr. so////- 
ant, sonntT\c, sonneuc, sonncui, iO//;/ailler 
(cp. cnniller from crier). 

t Sonnet, sm. a sonnet; from It. sonnetto 
{% 25b 

SONNKTTE, yf. a little bell. See Conner. 

Sonore adj sonorous; from L sonorus. 

Sonoritd, .s/. sonorousiuss ; from L, sonor- 
ilalcm. 

Sopha See sofa. 

Sophisme, sm. a sophism ; from L. so- 
ph i s m .1 . 

Sophist©, sm, a sophist; from L. sophista. 

Sophistique, adj, sophistic; fiom L. so- 
ph i s l i c u s . — D c r . v*' 07) /n s /'/ 7 / / e r . 

Sophistiquor, vn. to subtilise. See so/dn’s- 
tnpie — D r. sophistiqmm , sophstic.xUow. 

Soporif^re, adj. soporiferous ; from L. 
sopoi i fer. 

Soporillque, adj. soporific; fiom L. sopo- 
rific us 

t Soprano, sm sojirano; the It. ynprano 
(i? 25), It is a doublet of sonverain, ij.v. 

Sorbe, sf (Bot.) a sorb-apple; from L. sor- 
biiin. — Der .soriiei. 

t Sorbet, sm. a sorbet, sherbet; introd. 
from It. sorhetto (§ 25), which from Ar. 
chorbet — Der. sorhet\he. 

SORBONNE, sf. the Theology-schfK)l at 
Pans. Of hist, origin (§ 33), from ns 
founder Robert of Sot bon, who lived m 
the time of S. Louis, {f^orhoji is a vill.ige 
in the Ardennes ) 

SORChLLERlE, sf ‘■orccry. See snreier. 

SORGIER, sm. a sorcerer; from L sortia- 
rius *, a teller of fortunes by lot, from 
sortiaro*', to tell fortunes. Sortiare"^ is 
from sortem, a lot, oracle. Sortiarius, 
sortiaria* are fouiul ior sorcirer and 
son cress in Mcrov. texts; e. g. ‘Et qma 
andivimus, qund malefiei homines ct sor- 
tianae, per p'lira loca in nostro regno in- 
surguut,’ Capitularies of Charles the Bald, 
t. 39, § 7; and llincmar, l)c Divorlio Lo- 
iharii, ‘Alii poiii, alii aiitcm cibo a sor- 
tiariis demenlati, alii vero tantuni car- 
imnibus a sti\gio fascinati.’ Sortiarius 
gives '■order: for ii — ci see agencer; for 
-arius = -rVr see § 198. — Der. ensorct’ler 
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(from 0 . Fr. m^orcenr by r=^/, by dis- 
similation, see § 169). 

Sordide, adj. sordid; from L sordidus. 

Sorito, sm. a sorites (in logic); Iroin L. 
sorites. 

SORNKTTF, </. a tridc; dim. of a root 
sorn, probably of Celtic origin, Kymr. 
Slum, a trifle (§ H)). 

SORT, sm. fate, de-tiny, lot ; from L. sortem. 

SORT ABLE, adi. suit.iblc. See so; 7 e. 

tSorte. s/. sort, kind, species; introd. from 
It sor/a (§ 25).— Oer. assor/ir, sor/able. 

SORTIE, /. a going out, egrtss, sortie. See 

Sortil 6 g 0 , sm. sorcery; from L. sortile- 
gnim, from sortilegus. 

SORTIR, vn. separ.ite, then to divide by lot, 
sm out; cp partiri, to depart, .md to part 
Eioin L. sortiri — Der. sorVant, sortie 
(partic. subst.). 

SOT, sm. a fool. Origin unknown.— Der. 
so/:e, so/iise. 

SOTTISE, s/. folly. See sot. 

SOU, ^m, a h.alfpcnny, sou; a softemd form 
of its doublet, the O Fr. sol (see W i): 
cp. mou from mo/, [on from fnl, con from 
co/, etc. Vorol-on see § 1.^7. 

t Soubassoment, sm. (Aichit.) base- 
iiicMit ; forintTly sfmduisseinnity a word 
f.ibric.ited in the i6th cent, from .srms 
(q V ) and hassniinit, which is Irom It 
ha'^'^ameuto (§25). 

i'Soubreaaut sm asnmmersanlt; introd. | 
in the l6th cent, from Sp sobresalto (§ 26). 
Its (lonbK t is snruivf, q v. 

Soubrette, sf. an abig,iil, female intriguer; 
from Sp. ^ohre'arde (§ 26), bec.inse she 
is sent out (in comedies) at dusk to carry 
her messages. 

SOUf’llE, \f. stock, stump (of trees). Origin 
unknown. — Der ^()UcheU\\\, soucheX^gc 

Souchet. '■m (Hot) galiiigale; (Geol ) rag- 
stone; (Ornith.) a kind of duck. A dim. 
of <^ot/che, q v. 

SOUCI, sm. (Bot.) marigold ; formerly solcie, 
from L, soLsequium, the snnllower in 
Apuleiiis; the marigold in Carol, texts. 
Solseqiiiura becomes O Fr. solcie: for 
lo s of q ^ c sec § 129; for 0 = f see § 59 ; 
for s ^ c see cercueil. Solcie becomes sojici : 
for n/ = 07 / see § I57« 

SOUCI, -m caic. soncier. — Der. so7/ncux. 

SOUCIER (SR), f/r to care (for), be anxious; 
modern Brov. .so//c/( 7 ri, fom L. sollicitaro, 
by contr. of sollicitare to solTcitare, 
whence solder (I y loss of t see § 117, and 
-aro=-er see § 263), then sor/cter, by 


ol~ou (sec § 157'). Soucier\s, a doublet of 
solltci/er, q.v. — Der, souci (verbal subst.). 

SOUCI EUX, adj. anxious. See souci. 

SOUCOUPE, s/. a saucer; sous-coi/pe, some- 
thing put under the cnp. 

SOU D AIN, adj. sudden. Prov. sohtan. from 
L, subitanus ’f*, another form of subit- 
aneus (found in Columella). SnbitAnus, 
regularly coiitrd. (see § 52) to sub’tanus, 
becomes soudain. F('r u = o = o7/ see § 90 ; 
for bt = /</ see Hist. (jram. p, 8l ; for 
t = <f sre § 117; for -arAls=-n/;7 see 
§ 19^ — Der. soudainc\\\t\\X. soudainvXv, 

SOUDAN, <>771 a sultan. O. Er. s,>ldan, from 
L soldamis, the Latinise I form of the 
Oriental sulfan (q.v.; see also § 31). This 
word was introd. into France at the time 
of the Crusades. We read in a Chronicle 
of the first Crusade, ‘Sicut principes vestri 
vel imperatorcs d ciintur vel Reges : sic 
apud illos qui prateimiunt .soldani, quasi 
soli doininantes vocantur.’ For ol = 077 see 
1 5, 7 . 

tSoudard, a soldier; introd. in tlie 
l6ih. Cent, from It., with many other 
military terms. It. soldard')*, der. from 
L. soldnre (§ 25). 

SOUDE. sf. (Bot) gli^«;nort It. sod, i pei- 
haps from I.. .volida by contr. (see §51) of 
ROlida to soPda, whence soude. For 
0I---077 see § 157, Its doublet is scAr, 
q V. 

SOUDER, va. to solder, weld together. It, 
soldnre, from L. solidnre (properly to 
join a fracture, in Pliny). On the line 
of Juvenal, ‘C^iassatum ct rupto poscentem 
snlphura vitio,’ a scholiast r( marks, ‘ (Tna 
hoc sole nt vitrum solidm e, id < st maltharc ' 
We read in GoofTroy de Vendome, Opiisc. 7, 
Dc Area Fecderis, ‘ Acs etiim m taberna- 
cnlo enm auro ct argento solidamus.* 
Soliddre, rcgiil.trly contnl (see § 52) to 
soPdare, becomes souder, by ol - 077, see 
§ 157; and by -are -er see § 263. 
Soi/ihr is a doublet of solder, q.v. — Der. 
soudme. 

SOUDOYER, va. to pay troops; from L. 
soldicare *, der. from L. soldum, a 
sum of money, in Martial. Soldicaro, 
by -icaro -- -oyer (sec phyer), becomes 
soldoytr*, whence iondoyer. For ol = 077 

§ T57. 

SOUDRE, va. to solve; from L. solvere. 
For solvere = soPvre see § 51 ; for lo«s 
of V see § 141, whence sol’re ; for inter- 
calation of d (soldre) see Hist. Gram, 
p. 73 ; for ol^ou see § 157. 
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SOUFFLER, vn. to blow, breathe ; from L. 
sufflare. For u - ou sec § 97.— Der. 

(verbal sul,5t.), ^o?///et, ^uujjUrxit, 
^oiiJflQWX, sr);/^ure. 

SOUbPEET, sin. a pair of bclIow«, box 011 
tile ear. See ^oi<JJltr — Dor. '^oiijfflelktx. 

SOUFI'LEIER, v(i. to slap, box the ears (of 
one). Sec sonnet. 

SOUP FRANCE, .s/. suffering. See so7/y/"nr. 

SOUP I' Rl'. 1 hUX, adj. miserable, poor; for- 
merly souffrai/eux, Frov. snfrattns^ sfjifrdchos, 
from 0. P'r. ^onjfrdite (dcniieiation, want, 
sullering). SouJ^raifeh from L. suffracta*, 
(ier. from p.p. E. suffractus. SulTracta 
becomes soujfraite for u~ou see § 97; 
for ct = ;/ see § 129; for ai ^ see 

SOUFKRIR, va. to snlEr: from E. snffer- 
rcro *, a secoiulary form of sulTcrre: 
for this icngtliened form see hre. Siilfo- 
rere, regularly coiitrd. (see § 52) to 
sufT’rero, beconus snujfriryhy xi = ou •'CC 
§ 97 ; and by e - 1 sec ^ 59. — l)cr. ^oujfre- 
d'Mileiir, (wIkiicc snujfr.uKc^, 

Si iUl''RP'., siilpliut ; fornieily from 

E. sulfur, by ugnlar contr. (see § 50) 
of sulfur to sulCr, whence soZ/re, by 
\i = o see § 97 ; whence sonfre by ol — ou, 
sec § 157, — Der. soufrex. 

SOUHAI'F, sm. a wish. See souhaiftr. 

SOUHAI'l'P.R, vn. to wi^i ; compd. of prefix 
sous, and O. Fr. hatter, to desire, llattrr 
is of Germ, oiigm, O. N. Julf, a solemn 
promise, voW (§ 20). — Der. souhait (verbal 
siibst.), s'o////(///ab!e. 

SOUIEEPi, /. a w'allowing-place (of boars); 
liom E. suillus ; for u -ou see § 90. 

SOUILI/PR, va. to soil, dirty, like a pig in 
his wallow See souille. — Der. >ouil (veibai 
subst ), souillow, souillwxv, 

SOUE, ai//. satiated, surfeited, tipsy. O. Fr 
saoiil, Frov. sadol, It. satoUo from E. sa- 
tullus (found in Varro). Satullus be- 
comes 0. Fr. snoul: for loss of medial t see 
§ II7; for u = 07/ sec § 97. — Her. smlkr. 

SOUEAGER, va. to solace, ease. Sp. solivlar, 
from L. subleviare, der. from sublo- 
vare. Subleviare becomes sor/Zog'er : for 
u = on see § 97; for bl I see sujet; 
for e-n sccamender; for -viare = -vjar0 
= -c^er see allcger . — Der. snulage\wG.\\i. 

SOULAS, sm. a solace. Prov. so/a/z, from 
E. solatium. P'or o — ou see § 81; for 
ti = s see agencer. 

SOUEEVEMENT, sm. a heaving, rising. See 
soulever. 

SOULEVER, va, to raise; from L. suble- 


vare. For u = 072 see § 97; fox hl~/ 
see s7/yW. — Der. .so7/Zci/ement. 

)UElPiR, sm. a shoe. O. P'r. soller, souJer\ 
from Eow E. sotularis *, a form of .siib- 
talari.s (under the sole of the focU); for 
loss of atonic u (sot’ldris) see § 52; for 
tl -=II sec § 168 ; for -aris —-er see § 19S. 
Then by ol = ou (see § 157) we get O Fr. 
sender, whence soldier (winch might have 
seemed to require a Eatm form in -arius). 

SOUEIGNER, va. to underline. See sous 
and Ugne. 

SOUEOIR, vn. to be accustomed ; from E. 
solero. P'or o — ou see § 7^G Q — (>i 
see § 6r. 

SOUf.TE, s/. payment made by one joint 
owner to another on division m i rder to 
e(|nalisc shares; from E. .solutum, a pay- 
ment, m the Digest, partic. subst. of sol- 
vere. Solutus (the accent having been 
misplaced), by contr. (see § 51) to soPtu'^, 
becomes sonlte. P'or o~ou sec § 86. 

SOUMIClTRPi. va. to submit; from E. sub- 
mittero. Ei'r u - ou see § 97; for biu 
= m see Hist. Giam. p. Si ; for i -e 0 
§ 72. Also, for sub -so;/ see Hist. Gr.un. 
p. 170. 

SGUMIS, adj. submission ; from T.. .sub- 
missus. P'or sub - 507/ see Hist. Gr.mi. 

p. 179 

SOUMISSION, </. submission; from E. sub- 
missionom. For sub — sou sec Hist. 
Gr.mi. p. 1 79 — Der. soumission\\<cx, so?/- 
m/ss7onnaire. 

SOUPAFE, sf. a plug. Origin unknown 

SOUF(^ON, sm a su'-picion ; formerly soupet^nu, 
originally so//s/)f^'077 ; fromL suspioionem 
For u = 07/ see ^ 97 ; for i = e (as if it were i ) 
sec § 70; for -cioneru — -con see § 232, 
Soiispeeon bccmncs sottpeyon by loss of s- 
(see § I.J.8), then soupcon by loss of atonic 
e (sec § 51). Snupron is a doublet of sus' 
picinn, q v — Der. io/z/ij-oniier. 

SOUF(jlONNER, va to suspect. See soupyon. 
— Der. so7//f07meiix. 

SOUPE, sf. soup, broth; of Germ, origin, 
Germ, suppe (§ 27). For u-ou see § 97. 
— Der. soupQx, soup ere. 

SOUFENTE, sf. a loft, carriage-brace, strap ; 
partic. subst. of a verbal form soupendre, 
(p. petite for pendre, detente for detendre. 
For details see ahsoute. The form son- 
pendre'^ answers to E. suspendere. For 
u = of/ see § 97 ; for pendere = sec 
pendre', for loss of s see § 148. 

SOUFER, vn. to sup. See soupe . — Der. souper 
(sm.), soupo, sou pour. 
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SOUPESER, va. to wci^h with the hand. 
See M);/s and 

SOUPIERE, \f. a soup-turecn. See soupe. 

SOUPIR, stn. a sigh ; from L. suspiriiim. 
For loss of the final atonic syllables see 
§§ fO. u = ow see § 97 ; for loss of 

s see § 1 48. 

SOUPIRAIL, sm. an air-hole, vent-hole; ft^r* 
inerly so//s/>/r<o/, from L. suspiraculum*. 
from suspirare : cp. Class, form spira- 
c 11 him from spirare. Suspiraculum 
becomes sor//)/Vo// : for -aculum = -n// see 
§ 255; for u = OM see § 97; for loss of 
s see § 148. 

SOUPIRER, va. to siqh, breathe; formeily 
sou^ptrer, from L. suspiraro For u-ow 
see § 97; for loss ol .s see § 148. — Der. 
soupir (verbal subst.'). so?//)0'ant. 

SOUPLE, oc/;. supple; Iroin L. supplex For 
11 = 01/ see § 97. — Der. sof//>/esse, assorz/i/ir. 

SOUPLESSE, s/. suppleness See couple. 

SOUQUENILLE, s/i a stable-coat ; a dim. of 
O. hr. }> 07 icafue, from Low L. soscania'*' 
(a Word found in the 1 2th cent., a render- 
ing of the Low Or. aovKav'ia, of whicli the 
origin is uiiknovviO, 

SOURCE, v/. a spring (of water). See sourJre. 
— Der. so?/rcicr. 

SOURCIL, svi an eycbiow. Prov. sohrecilh, 
It. so/racLiirlio, fiom L. «upercilium, by 
conti. (see § 52) of superciliiim to siip’r- 
cilium, whence soured, for u = o// see 
§ 97; for pr-rr = r see § 168.— Der. 
lourcilVr. 

SOURCILLER, vn. to knit the brow. S e 
•soured — Dtr. snurcdhwx. 

SOURD, adj. deaf; Ironi L. surdas. For 
u = or/ sec ^ 97. — Der. soro't/aud, sourd‘ 
me, a‘.so//rr/ir, alMso//n7ir, 

SOURDINE, )f. a kiml ol spinet which had a 
dull sound, a sourdine, or instrument placed 
on the bridge of violins etc. to deaden the 
‘'Oiiiid. See sourd. 

SOURDRE, vu. to rise; from L. siirgere, 
by regul.ir contr (see § 51) of surgere 
to surg’ro, wlunce sourilre. For disaj)- 
I'earance of g before r see § 131 ; for 
intercalation ol d sec nhsoudre \ for u = om 
J' ee § 97. Sotirdre is a doublet of surgir, 
9. V. Dt^r. source (that whnh springs up, 
a Water spnng, | artic. subst. ol sourdre, see 
nhsoute. Source, lormerly so7’ce, originally 
•wse, represents not the L. surrecta, but 
a lorm siirsa*, found in the sense of a 
-‘^pimg m several irth-ccnt. Lat. documents: 
lor s-c sec cercucil; for u = o = or/ sec 

§ 97)- 


SOURIRE, vn. to smile; from L. subridere. 
For u = o;/ see § 97 ; for loss of final b (or 
sub) see § 114; for ridere^nr^ see 
r/rf.— Der. sourire (verbal subst.), souns 
(from L. subrisus). 

SOURIS, stn. a smile. See sourire. 

SOURIS, sf, a mouse. Prov. sontz, from L. 
fioricem. For o — ou see § 81; for soft 
0=s see § 129; note that m this case the 
Low Lat. displaced the accent (soricem 
lor soricom). — Der, sor/necau, sovric\ht. 

SOURNOIS, adj. cniining, sly. Origin un- 
known. — Der. surnoistxxr. 

SOUS, prep, under ; formerly sos, Prov. sotz, 
It. sotto, Wallacliian s^iht, from L, subtus. 
For bt = // = / see § 16S; for regular lo^s 
of fniai u see § 50 (whence sut’s. hence 
soa); for ts = s see § 168; for u = o see 
§ 97; for the tiansition from O Fr. sos 
to modern Fr. .so//s see Der. dcs> 

sows, A07/peser, sowcoupe, sowv-pied, so7/tircr. 

: Souscription, sf. a subscription. See sous- 
crire. 

SOUSCRIRE, va. to subscribe, sign ; from L. 
suacribere, to subscribe to, sign. For 
U = 07/ see ^ 97; for loss of b see § 114; 
lor aenbero --senre, by loss of atonic e, 
see § 51 (whence scrib’reL and by loss of 
b see § 113. — Der. '-owscn/'/cur (1>. sub- 
scriptorem), sou.>cript\o\\ (L, subscrip- 
tioiiein). 

SCUS-l'.N rLNDRh', va. to Lave to be un- 
derstood. Sie sous and entendre. — Der, 
sous entendw, sous-enten\c. 

SOUS-PIKIX sm. a strap. See sous and pied, 

SOUSSIGNE, p. p. undcisigned. See sous 
and ''issuer. 

Soustraction, sf. subtraction. Sec sous- 
traire. 

SOUS TRAIRE, va. to remove, subtract ; from 
sows (q. V.') and traire, sec traire. — Der. 
sojisfraction (lormed irom L. subtrac- 
tionem. Sublractioneni, changing sub 
to so?/, ought to liave produced the form 
soutraction, but here the foim of the word 
has been inlkieiiced by the prefix in the 
case of the verb soustraire. 

t Soutane, sf. a cassock ; introd. in l6th 
cent, from It. sottana (§25). For o = ow 
see § 81. — Der so7//awelle. 

fSoutanelle, sf, a short cassock. See 
soutane. 

SOU TE, sf. a store-room ; in Rabelais souette ; 
from L. subtua. For u=o« see § 97; 
fi»r loss of b see § 113. 

SOU! ENABLE, ady. sustainable. See 
tenir. 


sou- 
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SOUTENEMENT, a support. Sec sou- 

tt uir, 

SOUTENIR, va. to sustain ; forniurly 

tenir \ from L. sustinero For \i o?/ sue! 
§ 97 i for -linere — -/rvzir see apjiirlcnir \ 
whence O. fr. soustenir, whence sotitniir,' 
by loss of s, see § I48. — Der. so/^/ien 
(verbal snhst.), so7//^«ahlc, so?/A'wfmcnt, 
soufm^ut (panic, subst,), soiifnm. j 

SOU I ERRAIN, sm. a cave, vault ; from L. ' 
subterraneus. For u^o?e see § 97; 
for loss of b see §114, for ‘aneus---u'" 
see ^ 1 94. 

SOUTIFN, .s;a. a support. See soufenrr, 

SOU FIRFR, V(i. lo (haw olf, rack (wine, 
etc.U See sons and //rer. — Per. so//^/r.ii[>;e. 

SOUVFNANCK, rcinemhrance. See sou- 
venir. 

SOUVENIR (SE\ vpr. to remember; from 
U. subvonire, hr to come into oik'N innid. 
For u on seer § 97 ; for loss of b sec 
§ 114. Its doiib'el IS snhin'nir. <p v.- — 
Per, s<)!tvrn:i\\t, soui/tv/anec, so/a'(;/ir (veil) 
tak( n sub'tantively'). 

SOU\'FN'F, adv. oftcni. It. sovenfe, fiom T. 
.siibinde. found in Invy, xxi. 20: ‘Ni 
.stibiiiclo amo . . . pniicipinn .numi < on- 
cilienlur;’ and Pliny, x ;t4 • ‘Nisi caeKbs 
aut vidna inMum non relmqint : ct inipciio- 
Sos mares, subinde ctiam imqnos fenmt.’ 
Subindo becomes souvent \ for 11 on sec 
§ 90 ; for b -2/ see § 1 19 ; for -inde --mt 
sec en 

SOUVFRAIN, sm. a sovereign; formerly savc- 
rain, It. sovrano, from L. stiperanus*, he 
who IS above, from super Suporauus bc- 
(oiiies snt/vcrain; toi u - on sue § 90; 
for p — v sec § in; for -amis= nin see 
§ I(J4 Its doublet is .so/'rowo, q, v.— Per. 
sohvcriivK inent, s()uvcroinQ.\.r. 

SOUVERAINFMKNT, adj. soveuignly. Sec 
snnverain. 

SOUVFRAINETE, sf. sovereignty. See sow- 


Spare, (Ichth.) the gilt-head fish ; from 
E. spams. 

Sparto, :in. esparto (a kind of reed); from 
E. spartum — Per. spni ler\r. 

Sparterie, sf. a manufacture of esparto. 
See spnrte. 

SpasiriG, s;/7. a ‘(pasni ; from L. spasma, 

Spasmodique, adj. spasmodic; irregulaily 
derived from Gr. airan^xw^ijs. 

fSpath, sm spar; the Gunn. .s/;rz/A (§ 27). 

Spatlie, sf. a spatlie (of a palm-tree); from 
I E spatha. Its doublet is ('/x'e, q, v. 

Spatule, sf. (Aiiat.) a spatula ; from L. 

I spituEi (found in CeEus). 
i Special, adj. s[)ccial : from L. specialis. 

‘ Specialitb, sf a speciality; fiom E, speci- 
alitatem (in Isidore of Seville). 

Spdeieux, adj. specious; from L. spccio- 
sus 

Spbcification, sf, a specification. Sec 
sp/rijitr. 

Sp6cifier, vn. to specifv; from L. speci- 
ticare*’, in niedicval Eat. document-^, 
:ompd of species and the form ficaie 
—Per. s/>(tr/iquc (spcci ficus), spt'ciji- 

Spocifiqiie, adj. spciifir. See specifier. 

t Specimen, sm. a spicimm; the L. 
specimen. 

Spectacle, o/r. a sjHClac'c; from L. spec- 
larulum, also spectatium m Cla‘<s. Lat. 

Speetateur, sm. a siicctaior; from L. 
spc( tato rcm. 

Spectre, sm. a spictic; from L. spectrum. 

Speculaire, adj. (Mm) spi'Cular; from E. 
sfiecular ills*. 

Speculatenr, sm. a speculator; from L. 
•'Pcc ulatorein. 

Specula tif, adj. speculative; from L. spe- 

Spoculation, sf. speculation; from L. spe- 
cuEitioiiem. 

Speculer, vn.io specuhte; from L. specu- 


veratfi. 

SOYFUX, adj. silky. See soie. 

Spacieux, or/j. spacious; from L. spatio- 
sus. For ti ~ct see agencer; for -osus 
= -C//.V see § 2 29. 

tSpadassin, sm. a fighter; introd. in 
16th cent, from It. spadacci/io (§ 25). 
f Spalme, s;«. (Naut.) paymg-stulf; verbal 
subst. of spalmer, from It. spalmare, to tar 
a boat (§ 25). 

fSpalt, sm. (Min) spalt ; the Germ. 

.s/Wm^2 7)- 

Sparadrap, sm. adhesive plaster. Origin 
unknown. 


lari. 

t Spencer, sm. a spcnccr; introd. recently 
from Engl spencer (§ 28). 

Sphdre, sf a sphtre ; from E. sphaera. 

Spherique. adj. si'hciical; from L. sphac- 
riciis. — Der. spht'nc\\ 6 . 

Spheroide, sm. (Geom.) spheroid; fiom L. 

1 sphaeroides. 

Splicrombtre, sm. a spherometer ; from 
Gr. a(p(iipa and geTpov. 

fSphinx, s? 7 i a spliiiix; the L. sphinx. 

Spic sm (Hot.) spica See aspic (i). 

' Spicildge, sm. a spicikgium (gleaning) ; 

1 from L. spicilegium. 

* B b 
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Spinal, adj. spinal; from L. spinalis. 

Spirale, sf. a spire, convo'ulion, spiral. See 
spire. 

Spire, &f a spire; from L. spira. — Der. 
s/vral, ^pirAc. 

Spiritualiscr, vn. to spiritualise; a modern 
Fi. (ienvative from L. si)ir itu.ilis.— Dcr. 
spintunhsxWow, spirit ualisnui, spintuahsXr. 

Spiritualisme, sm. spiritualism. See spirit- 
ualiser. 

Spiritualiste, sm. a spiritualist. See spirit- 
valf-er. 

Spirituality, sf. sinrltuality ; from L. 
spiritual ilatem. 

Spirituel, ndj. spiritual; from L. spirit- 
ual! s 

fSpiritUGUX, adj, spirituous; a com- 
mercial term iiitrod from Fu^l. spirituous 
2S). 

Splanchnologie, sf splanchnology (the 
pait of anatomy which treats t>f the 
ankd-fX^^t viscera); from Gr. airkdpx^*^ 
and ko'pos, 

t Spleen, sm. the spleen ; introd. in 18th 
cent, from Kngl. spleen (§ 28). 

Splendeur, splendour; from L. splen- 
(1 orem. 

Splendide, splendid ; from L. splen- 
did us. 

Spoliateur, sm. a spoiler; from L. spoli- 
ator orn. 

Spoliation, sf spoliation; from L. spoli- 
ationcm. 

Spolier. va. to spoil ; from L. spoliarc. 

Spondaiquo, spondaic; from L. spon- 
daicus. 

Spondee, sm. a spondee; from L. spon- 
d a c u s 

Spondyle, sm. (Anat.) a spondyl ; from L. 
spondy 1 us. 

Spongieux, spongy; from L. spongi- 
osu s, 

Spongite, sf. (Min.) spongitc; from L. 
spongites. 

Spontane, adj, spontaneous ; from L. 
spontaneus. — Der. spo/r/arreite, spontanP 
nunt. 

Spontaneity, sf. spontaneity. See spon- 

tani\ 

Sporadique, adj. (Med.) sporadic; fiom 
Gr. (TTropadiKus. 

Sportule, sf. a dole, mean gift from a 
patron; from L. sportula. 

Squale, sm. the dogfish; from L. squa- 
liis, 

Squammeux, adj. scaly; from L, squa- 
mosus. 


I Squelette, sm. a skeleton ; from Gr. a/cc- 

I Afros 

I Squirrho, sm. (Med.) a schiirus; from Gr. 
aicippus — Der. sijuirrheux. 

Stability, sf. stability; from L. stabilita- 
Icm. 

Stable, adj. stable; from L. stabilis. For 
-abilis — see ajfuhle. 

Stade, sm. a stadium , from Gr. ard^iov. 

Stage, sm. tlie lesiduice obligatory on a 
canon of a Church on his first appointment; 
the obligapon on a law-stndciit to attend 
the courts, between being licentiate in 
Law, and being called; from L. stare, 
through dctiv. staticum*, found in Mero- 
vmgi.in acts, whence statue. For -aticuni 

— -a^e see § 201. Staple is a doublet of 
eVrtge, <p V. — Der. s/'ngiaire 

Stagnant, adj. stagnant; from L. stag- 
nantem. 

Stagnation, sf st.ignation ; as if fiom a 
supposed L. stagnationcm \ der, fu^m 
stagnare. 

Stalactite, sf. a stalactite ; der. from Gr. 
araXafCTos. 

Stalagmite, sf, a stalagmite; der. from 
( ir. (JTakayfios. 

Stalle, sf a stall: intiod. from eccles. Lat. 
stall um *, a monk’s stall in a churcli. 'So- 
lito more venit in choruiii et ecce invmit 
spiritum iniinniuluin m slallo suo, siinilan- 
teni fratri qui juxta se manebat in choro.’ 
says a l.ph-cent, document. Stallum is 
of Germ, origin, O. H. G. stal (§ 20). From 
stallum was formed the medieval Lat. 
inslallare, lit. to place in one’s stall, 
lusial. Stalle is a doublet of etal. q.v. 

t Stance, sf. a stanza; fiom It. stanza 

tStathouder, sm. a statholder; the 
Dutch stiidhfuidcr^ lit. a lieutenant, vice- 
olliccr 27) — Der. slathouderxX. 

fStatice, sf. (Lot.) sea lavender; the L. 

I statice. 

Station, sf a station ; from L. stationem. 

- Der. stationwt'c. 

Stationnaire, adj. stationary; from L. 
stationarius. 

Stationner, va. to station. See station . — • 
Der. stationnemQwX. 

Statique, adj. referring to the equilibrium 
of bodies ; sf. statics ; from Gr. araTiicTj. 

. i. e. kniaTTfpiT}, that part of mechanics 
! which deals with the equilibrium of bodies. 

Statistique, sf statistics ; from a Gr. form 
j araTiaTiicq, lotged by the learned from 
[ the verb aTaTi^eiv. 
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Statuairc, sm. a statuary, sculptor ; from 
L siatu.irius. 

Statuaire, .s/ the statuary art; ailj. sta- 
tuary ; from L. statu, iria. 

StatUG, '>y. a st.ituc ; from L. statu a. 

Statucr, V(i. to decide, enact; irom L. 
staturre. 

Stature, sf. stature; from L. statura. 

Statut, s 7 n. a statute; Irom L. statutum. 

Steatite, sf. (IVIiu ) steatite; from L. stea- 
tites. 

» Steganographie, cypher-writing; from 
Cir. aTt'^ai/uypaijKa. — Der. i,teganogr(tph- 
iqiie 

Stellaire, m/y. stellar; fiom L stellaris. 

Stellionat, stcllionate (Roman Law), 
the .sale ot property under wrong description 
or with a had title, from L. stcHio- 
natus, which is from L. stellio, the 
ehumelcou, lamous fur changing its co- 
Irur. 

St6nograp}ie, sm. a shorthand writer ; 
from Clr. cfTfiVus and ypihpoj. — Der. itaio- 
^raphxiA. 

Steiltor, stn. a Stentor ; of hist. oriLMii 
(§ dd)' !‘lhidiiig to Stentor, the loud-vo.ecd 
pcrsonat;e m Homer’s Iliad, 

•{•Steppe, a steppe; the Russian 
steppe, a vast and baricn plain (§ 2(j) 

St^ro, sm. a volid measure, lor tlie sale of 
wood (a Fr. measure, 35'3i74ft.); fiom 
dr. ffTCpajs. 

St6r6ometrie, sf stereometry; from Gr. 
(Tr(p(6s and pitTpav. 

Stereotomie, '/. stereotomy ; fiom Gr. 

(TTtpfus and TopLT}. 

Stereotype, aJj. stereotype ; from Gr. 
crT(p€os and Tvnos. — Der. b.l(reiifyp\c,sl('reo- 
typex, sten'otypApe. 

Sterile, adj. Stenlc; from L. sterilis. 

Sterility, sterility; Irom L. sterilita- 
tem. 

f Sternum, sm, (Anat ) thestiruum; the 
L. sternum, der fioin Gr. OTeprov. 

Sternutatoire, m//. St< mutatory ; der. from 
L. s ter nut are. For Fr, dei ivalives m -oire 
ste ^ 233. 

Stethoscope, sm, a stethoscope ; fiom Gr. 
OTTjOos and CKOiniv. 

Stibie, ndj. (Med.) stiblatcd; fioriiL. stibi- 
atiis *, der. from stibium. 

Stigmate, sm. a scar, brand; from Gr. 
<7T<7/ia.— Der. ^//g;;mnser. 

Stigniatiser, va. to stigmatise. See stig- 
vu\te. 

Stillation, sf the process of dropping ; from 
L. stillationem. 


Stimulant, adj. stimulant ; from L. stimu- 
I lantern. 

Stimuler, va. to stimulate ; from L. stimu- 
I lare. 

I Stipe, sm. (Bot.) a stipe: from L. stipes. 
Stipendiaire, adj. hired ; sm. a stipendiary; 

I liom L. stipcndiarius. 

1 StilDendier, va, to pay stipend to ; from L. 

I slipendiari. 

I Stipulation, sf, a stipulation; from L. 

' stipulationcm. 

Stipule,''/ (Hot ) a sllpula; from L. stipula. 

Its doublet IS cteule, q, v. — Der. stipid(i. 
Stipuler, vn. to covenant; from L. stip>u- 
1 lari. Its doublet is etioler, q v. 

I Stoicien, sm. a stoic. See stoique. 

' Stoicisme, sm stoicism. See sloique. 
Stoique, adj. stoic; from L. stoicus. — • 
Der s/o<cisme, .s/oicicn. 

Stomacal, adj Stomaihal; der. from L. 
stomaehus. Foi Fr. derivatives in see 
§191. 

Stomacllique, adj. stomachic: der. from 
L. stomaehus. For learned Fr. forms m 
•iqne see § 247, note 4. 
tStorax, stn. (But.) storax ; the L. 
storax. 

Store, sm. a blind (of a window) ; from L. 
storea. 

Strabisme, sm. (Med.) strabismus, squiiil- 
iiig ; from Gr. GTpapi(Tp. 65 . 
Strangulation, sf. strangulation ; from L. 
str.i ngulationeiii. 

Strangurie. sf. (^Med.) strangury; fiom Gr. 
orpayyovpia. 

Strapasser, va. to beat, maul; from It. 

‘ strapazzare (§ 25). The word is fallen 
out of use. 

t Strapontin, sm. a bracket-scat (in a 
carnage); from It. strapontiiin (§ 25). 
fStras, sm. strass, paste (jewellery); of 
hist, oiigin (sec § 33), fiom one Strass, who 
invented it, in the iSlh cent. 

Strasso, sf. a kind of stulT made of rough 
silk, from It. straccio (§ 23). 
Stratagdme, sm. a stratagem; from L. 
si rat.igcma. 

Stratego, sm. a strategist, general ; from L. 

str.ilegus (found 111 IM.mtus). 

Strat6gie, sf. stiategv; from L. strategia. 

— Der strati gislCy strati guiue. 

Stratilier, va. to str.itify , liom L. strati- 
ficare*, fiom strata. — Dei. siratijii, stra~ 
////cation. 

Stribord. See trihord. 

Strict, adj. strict; from L. strictus. Its 
doublet is ilroit, q. v. 
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strie, sf. (Arc-hit.) :i Outing; fiom L. stria. 
— Der, s/niiro. 

Strie, (ulj. stu.itcd ; from L. slriatus. For 
-atus see § 201. 

Strobile, (lO't ) a cone-^h.ipcd fruit (of 
the piiio, ilic fii, etc.); from L. strobilus. 

t Strophe, a stiophe ; fiom Gr. 
arpnl^i], 

structure, ^/. a structure; from L. struc- 

tui .1. 

+ StUC, '^tn. stucco ; fiom It. <^iurco (^ 25). 

StUclieUX, (hij. stikhous; fiom L. sludi- 
OMis. Foi -osus see § 229. 

Stupefaction, / stupetaction ; toun L. 
stupetactioiiem*, iiom stupe Uctus. 
Sc ( sf up! fait, j 

Stupefait, a^// stupeOed; from L. stupe- | 
f.iCtus. I'or ct =^it see § 129. 

Stiipefiant, ac// stupching 'Sit ^tiipi'fier ^ 

Stupeller, V>1. to ‘^tupefv , from I., stupe- ' 
fieri (touncl in rropcrtius). — Der. stti/uji- 
.int, 

Stupeiir, sin «tupi^r; from L. stuporem. 

Stupido, (ulj stupid; lioin L. stu}>idus. 

Stupidite, stujiidity; from I., slupidi- 
latc m 

Style irn. style; from I-, stylus.- - Der. 
.v/y/er, 

i“ Stylet, ''in. a stiletto; fiom It. :>iiletto 

( ^ > 

Stylobate, sm. (Archit ) a stylob.Uc; from 
li. st)lobates (found in Vitiuviiis). 

SU, sni knoNshdge; partic. subst of snvoir 
(of which It lb tlic p p.), formerly sea, 
I’rov, sahnt, It. i^aputo, from L, saputiis. 
For p. p 111 “Utua see Ixnre. Sapntiis 
becomes sabutus by p b (sec § ill), 
then loses niedi.il b (see § Ilg): then by 
a = <? (see § 57) and by -utus -u (see 
§ 201) vve get O. Fr. sen, winch, later on, is 
eontid. to sn, .ucori'.ing to the common 
fate of diphthongs, see ^ 102. 

SUAIRF. o/i a slirond. it. sudario, from 
L. stidariuin. For loss of medial d see 
I 20. 


Subit, ndj. sudden ; from L. siibitiis. 

fSllbito, adv. suddiiily; the It. sidjito 

Subjonctif, ndj. sm. snlijiinctive ; from L, 
snlijunctivus. 

Subjuguer, I'cz. to suhjngate; fiom L. sub- 
jugal e. 

Sublimation, sf. sublimation. See sul^ 
Itmer. 

Sublime, nij. sublime; from L. sublimis. 

Sllbliiner, to sublimate; lioni F. sub- 
lim.ire, to lilt to tiie bighest : whence the ^ 
sense of sublimation given to the word by 
[ the alclieinisls. — \JLX.snhlniu iji.iitic subst.), 

Sublimite, sj. sublimity ; from D. sub- 

Submorger, va. to submeige; from L. 
submergere 

Submersion,/ sutmieision; ftom L. Stib- 
meisioncm. 

Subordination, sf. suboidmation ; from 
L subordi nationem (found m C.issm- 
I donis'l - Dei ini>ub'n din.\.\\o\\. 

' Subordonner, rn. to snboidin.ite ; compel, 

I <»t L sub and of Ph, firdoaner, (j. v. 

; Subornation, sf. a .suborning; fiom L. 
sub 01 n,i tionc m. 

Suborner, im. to sibom; from L. sub- 
» 111.1 re — Dt r. lahonnm. 

t Sllbrocargue, '-m. a snpcrraigo; from 
Sp. .so/mevurgo 26). Its doublet is sur- 
r}inr!j^>\ (] v. 

|Subreptico, ndj. surreptitious; from L. 

I subrept icius. 

Subreption s/ subreption; from L. sub- 
I re ptionem. 

Subrogation, <-/. snbrog.ttion ; from L. 

I subrog.itionem. 

Subroger, to surrogate (in Jnrispru- 
j deuce); trim I,, subrog ire. 

'Subsequent, wlj. subsupient ; from L. 

' subsee|nenteni. 

Subside, sm. a subsidy ; from L. sub- 
1 sidium. 


Suave, ndj. suave, sweet; from L. suavis. Subsidiaire, ndj. subsidiary; from L. sub- 
Suavite, ./. suavity; from L. suavita- I sidiarius. 

tern. j Subsistance, v/. subsistence; from L. sub- 

Subalterne, ndj. subaltern; from I..' sisleiilia (found in Cassiodonis). 

snlMlternns, compel, of L. sub and , Subsistor, vn. to subsist; from L. sub- 
alternu.s tiom alter. j sistere (found in the Thcodosiaii Code). 

Subdiviser, va. to subdivide ; fiom L Substance, s/. substance; from L. sub- 
subdiviscre, freepicnt. of subdividere; stantia. For -tia = see 
see Substanticl. adj. substantial; fiom L. 

Subdivision, /. a subdivision; from L. ' substantialis. 

Mibdivibionem^' (found in S Jerome). , Substantif, sm. substantive; from L. sub- 
Subir, va. to undergo; from L. siibire. \ stantivus (found 111 Prisciaii). 


« 
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Substitucr, va, to substitute ; from L. 
s\il)stituere. 

Substitut, sw. a substitute; from L. sub- 
stitutus. 

Substitution, s/. a substitution; from L. 

substitutioucm (iouiui lu the Digest). 
Substruction, a substuicHon ; hoiii L. 
substi uctiouem. 

Subterfuge, sm a subterfuge ; from T,. 
s ub t c r i iigi u m *, from sublerfugere. 

Subtil, subtle ; tiom L. subtilis — Dcr 
^ w/i<///oer. 

Subtiliser, vn. to subtilise. See suhlil . — - 
Der ''Uhtlhy^wnm. 

Subtilite, a subtlety ; from L. sub- 
til itatein, 

Subvenir, vn. to relieve; fiom L sub- 
veuire Its doublet is .souvenir, q v. 

Subvention, s/. a subvcutiou ; fiom I., 
subventionem*, fiom subveiiirc. — Dei. 
''nhvenlKitiuvT. 

Subversif ailj. subversive; as if fiom a 
supposed L. subvcrsivus=*^, der. from sub- 
versus. I'or Fr. derivatives m -tj see 
§ 

Subversion, '•/. subversion ; from L sub- 
vei sioiiem. 

Sue, ym mue; from L. suer us. 

Succdcler, va. to sucteed; Itom L. suc- 
cedci e. 

Succ{)s, SI?;, success ; fiom L, suecessiis. 

Successeur, sm. a successor; from L, suc- 
( cssoi em. 

Successible, odj. licritab’e; as if fiorn a 
supposid L successiliilis*, trom siuees- 
sum, which Irum succederc. — Der. sne- 
cessilulWit. 

Successif, adj. succissive; fiom L. suc- 
cess i v u s . 

Succession, succession; from L. suc- 
cess i o 11 e m . 

Succin, ,sm. yellow amber; fiom L. suc- 

ClIIUITl. 

Succinct, ndj. succinct; from L. sui - 
ciiictus. 

Succion, sf. suction; from L. suctioucm*, 
from suctus, p.p. orsugere. 

Succomber, vn. to succumb; fiom L. suc- 
cuinberc. 

Succulent, adj. succulent ; from L. succii- 
Iciitus. 

Succursale, .s/. a parochial chapel ; as if 
Iroiii a supposed L. succursalis*, der. 
from succursus*. 

SUCER, vn. to suck. It. .succiare, from an 
uiiagiued L. suctiare'^; fonmd tliiough 
suctus, p.p. ot sugere. For ct — t see 
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I § if)8; for -tiare see § 264. — Dei. 

I s?/ccineut, s?/ccur, .s?rcoir, s;;^;oter. 

,SU(;0N, sm. a spot made by suction ; from a 
supposed L. suctionem^. For -ctiouem 
sec § 232. 

SUCRF, sni. sugar; of Oriental origin (§ 31), 
trom Sausk. '•arhluira, through Ar. snkknr, 
Cp. Gr. odicx^apov*, Lat. saccharum*. 

■ — Der. sncrcr. 

SUCRKR, vn. to sugar. See sucre . — Dcr. 
.'> 7 /c?*ciie, sucr.cr. s//cnii. 

SUD, S 7 n. the south ; of Germ origin, A. S. 

I (,§ 20). 

SUER, vn. \o sweat; from L suclare For 
icgiilar loss <>{ nudial cl see § 120. — Der. 
A//ee tpaitic. subst.), s;;ctlc 

SUi'lUR, .s/l sweat ; from L. sudorem. For 
legiilar loss ot medial d see § 120; for 
-oreni = -c?/r see § 227. 

SUEUR F, tvi. to sulhee; fiom L. sufllcoro 
Foi -ficere ^ -fic’re sec § 51 ; tor cr=:r 
See Ixfur and lli>t. Gram. p. 82. — Der. suf- 
y/s iut, si/ffts..incc. 

bUFUbANOF, sf. sulhcuncy. Sec snjjire. 

SutFocation, sf. sutlbcaiiou; fiom L. siif- 
toiatiouem, 

SufFoquer, vn. to suffocate; from L. suf- 

I fo( arc — Der. suJfocAni 

Suffragan t. .'>??r. a sutiiagan; from L. suf- 
fragautem. 

Suffrage, vii. the sulfiage; fiom L. .suflra- 
gium. 

Suggerer, va. to suggest; from L. sug- 
gcrcie 

Suggestion, sf. a suggestion; from L. 
suggestionem. 

Suicide, s/. suicide ; a word frame . 1 out of 
Iv. SUI, and the termination -cidt' {hotnicide, 
fratricide, fnrruuit). wlmh answers to 
Lat. -cidium (homicidiuin, [larrici- 
dium, etc.), der from L. caedcro. — Der. 
suicuh r. 

SUIF, sf. soot. Common to Celt., Cicrui , 
and Sclav. Celt, suuih, A S. soot, bel. 
snt, Russ. snja. We can iiaee the lo^s 
of the liual t in several dialectical forms ; 
Cat. subja, Prov. suga, sina. Berry sujc\ 
whence sme (Littrd). 

SUIF, sm. tallow, grea-^e (in Plmv) ; from 
F. sevuin. For Q — vi cp. poursuivre-, 
for V = / see § 142. ■— Der. suijir^, 

suivcT. 

SUINT, &m. grease (of wool, etc.). See 
sui liter. 

SUlN'l'FR, vn. to ooze ; frr>m an old form 

j suiter, of Germ, oiigiu, Fngl. O. N. 
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sveiti (§ 20). For interrnlatcd n see enn- 
coinbre. — Dcr. (^verbal snbst.), suinte'- 

iiient. 

SUITK. «/ rest, suite, following. See svivre. 
SUIVANT, /re/', acconling to. See 
SUIVANT, sm. an atteii'i.int. Sec snivre . — 
Der. s///rMnte. 

SUIVKR, vn. to tallow. See s?///. 

SUIVRK,t/o. tofollow. From Low L. seqncre*, 
from L. sequi By consomfication of qu 
info qv we get seqvere*, wlience severe 
bv loss of q; cp. aqua, aqva, h’e, enu. 
(The form proseverc exists m late Latin, 
and justities this treatment of seqiii ) 
Severe becf'tnes sev’ro, ste § 51, whence 
a form s/Tre, whence suivre by .1 very nn- 
nsual change of e or t into ?//, see pour- 
sinvre. — Dcr. suife (strong j'artic. subst., sec 
ahsou(e), s7/ti/ant (sm ), s7/7i'ant (pnp.L 
SUJET, sw. a subject; from L subjectus. 
For ct — ^ sec § 16S. For loss of b cp. 
gobjoncm*, /'o7//o« ; cainbjare*, chan- 
ger) Dibjonein*, Dijon \ lumbja*, 
lo 7 ip;e ; r a b j c s raf^e ; r u b j u s ror/ge. 

This loss of b always takes p'ace when it is 
the hist of two consonants coming together : 
thus bm. bt, bl, bs, be, bv, are reduced in 
Fr. to in, t, I, s, c, v\ as in submissum, 
soumis \ subrnittcrc, .so?77/if//i e submo- 
ncrc, semondre \ dub’tuni, dnufe ; dub’- 
don/er; prcsb’ter*, /rc/re: snble- 
viare, sot/AiP'fr ; obsidaticum (formerly 
o^ta^e), otage; pluinb’eare, plonger*; 
subvenirc, souvenir. See also Hist.Gram. 
p Si. — Der. assi/y^/tir. 

Suj^tion, sf. subjection; from L, siibjec- 
tioucm. For letter-changes sec sujet. 
SulfcltG, sm. a snlph.ite. See sidfurirpie. 
Sulfite, s77t. sulphite. See sidfuruji/e. 
Sulfure, sm sulphuret ; Irom L. sulfureus. 
- D' r. sz/Z/f/re. 

Sulfureux adj. snlplmrous; from L. sul- 
furosus (found in Vitruvius), 
Sulfurique, adj. sulphuric ; a derivative 
from L. sulfur, whence also come the de- 
rivatives sulfate, sulfite, etc, 

■f Sultan, sm. a Sultan ; of Oriental origin, 
fiom Ar. soultan (§ j^o). 

Super-, a prefix, which is the Lat. prep, 
super, and sigmiies excess, increase, or 
higher position. 

Superbe, adj. proud; from L, siiperbus. 
t Supercherie, sf. deceit; introd. in 
iCtli cent, trom It. soperchieria (§ 25). 
Superfetation, sf. superfetation, super- 
Ihiity ; .IS if from a supposed L. superfeta- 
tionem*, sf. from superfetare. 


Superficie, sf. snpeificies ; from L. suj'cr- 
ficies 

jSuperficiel, adj. supeificial ; from L. su. 
pcrfi< lalis. 

Superfin, ndi. supeifine. See .s;//er- and 
fin. Its tloublet ns surfin. 

Superfin, adj. supnlluons ; from L. su per- 
il mis. 

'Superfluity, sf. superfluity; from L. su- 

I j'erlluitatein. 

'Supbrieur, adj. superior; from L. supc- 

! noiein 

I Superiority, <f snpeiiority; as if from a 
supposed L. supcrioritatem *, from su- 

I pcrior. 

SupeiTatif, adj. superlative ; from L. su- 

i } erl.itivus. 

Superposer, va to supcipose. See super- 
and /owr 

Superposition, s/ superposition; from L, 
siij'erpositionem *. 

Superstitieux, adj. superstitious ; from L. 
superst itiosus. 

Superstition, f. supirstition ; from L. 
snperstitionem. 

Supin, ndj. supine; from L. supinus. 

Supplanter, va, to snp[)lant ; trom L, 
supplantarc. 

Supplyer, va. to supply; from L. sup- 
pler c — Dcr. suppji ant. 

Supplyinent, sm. a Mipplement ; from L. 
supi'lcmentum — Der. ^npph ment,\av. 

Suppletif. adj. suppletory ; from L. suji- 
pletivns. 

Supplication, f. a supplication; from L. 
supjdieationem. 

Supplice, sin. punishment; from L. sup- 
j’licium. — Der. suppluwr, supplinv. 

Supplier, va. to supplicate; from L. sup- 
plicare. For -plicaro - -plier sec plier . — 
Dtr. snppli.iat. 

tSuppliquo, sf. a petition; introd. from 
It. supplua (§ 25). 

Support, va. to support. See supporter. 

Supporter, va. to support; from L. sup- 
porlare. — Dcr. support (verbal subst.), 
s 7 ///omblc, ins 7 ///or/able. 

Supposer, va. to suppose ; from a supposed 
L suppausare*, from sub and pausare, 
see /oser.— Der. suppose, s77//z>sable. 

Supposition, sf. a supposition ; from L. 
su|n)ositioncm. 

SUPFO r, sm a member (of a body), inslrii- 
ineiit, agent, imp; formerly suppost, from 
L suppositus, a subordinate, whence the 
nie.ming of the Ficiich word. A suppot de 
Satan is properly one to whom Satan 
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entrusts a charge, Suppositua, contrd. 
regularly (see § 51) to suppostua (a form 
found in Virgil), gives O. Fr. i>uppo^t. For 
later dropping of .s see § 148. 

Suppression s/. suppression; from L. 
suppress I on cm. 

Supprimor, va. to suppress; from L. sup- 
primerc. 

Suppuratif, adj. cuppur.ative; as if from 
a supp()i,ed su p pural 1 vus * from siip- 
purare. For Fr. denvalivcs 111 -if see 
§ 233. 

Suppuration, f. suppuration ; from L. 
suppurationeni. 

Suppiirer, vn. to suppurate; from L. siip- 
l>ur.ire. 

Supputation, sf. computation ; from L. 
su pi'utationein 

Supputer, ra. to compute; from L. siip- 
putare. 

Suprematio, $f. supremacy. Sec ^vpreme. 

Supreme, adj. supiemc; from L. supre- 
,nius — Der siz/rei/Mtie. 

SUR, adj. sour; of Germ, origin, O. II. G. 
acid, sour (§ 20). 

SUR, on, upon; from L. .super Su- 
per, legularly contr. (see § 50) to sup’r, 
becomes sr/r ; for pr -r cp. sup’rcilium*, 
SGurcil ; su})’rvenire *, siirvenir \ sup’r- 
viverc*, !>urvivre, etc. 'I'he Lat. lan- 
guage used super in composition to express 
addition, elevation, etc,, whtnee super- 
venire, su})crv I vere, etc. 'idle Fr. lan- 
guage in turn uses for new compds. ; 
c.g. surnager, i>urmonter , mreroit^ sr/rn/i/u', 
etc. 

SUR, «(//. sure; formerly sc7/r, oilgmally sei/r, 
Prov. t^egj/r, Sp. seguro, from L. securus. 
For regular loss of 0 see § 129 ; for eu — eu 
= u see § 102, and cp, mar. 

Surabondance, s/. superabundance. See 
2 and ahotuUmce. 

Surabonder, va. to super.ibound. Sec sr/r 
2 and nboridcr. 

SURAIGU, adj. (Mus.) extremely high, shrill. 
Sec sar 2 and algu. 

SUR AJ OUTER, va. to superadd. See swr 2 
and ajouter. 

SURANNER, vn. to expire, properly to be of | 
more than a year’s standing ; from swr (see 
sur 2) and anner, der. from an, q. v. -Der. 
suranne. 

SURBAISSh), adj. (Arch.) surbased. See snr 
2 and baisser. — Der. sind>aisi>emcnt. 

SURCHARGE, /. an additional burden. See 
surcharger. Its doublet is i,uhrccargue, 

q.v. 


^ SURCHARGER, va, to surcharge. See 
2 and charger. — Der. surcharge (verbal 
subst ). 

sukcroIt, sm. increase. See siircroUre. 

SURCROid Rb), vn, to grow out ; vn. to in- 
crease e.xceedingly. See snr 2 and croitre. 
— Der. snreroit (verbal .subst.), 

SURDENT, sf. an iricgular tooth. Sec snr 2 
and dent. 

Surditd, sf. deafness; from U. surdita- 
tem. 

SURDORER, va. to double-gild. See snr 2 
and dorer, 

SUREAU, sm. an cldcr-tree; formerly sen- 
reau, originally seurel, seaerel *. Late L. 
sabucu.s *, a form of sambuciis (whence 
Prov. satnlmc), losing its medial b (see 
§ 1 13), b( comes Sp. ^anco, Prov. sane, 
O. Fr, .sew. h'or -ucus = -7/ see § 237; for 
a = <? see § 54. Towards the end of the 
middle ages the simple form ^eii is leplaced 
by its dim. seaerel*, conijid. of root ^ed 
and sufhx erel, as if from L. -arellus ; 
for a~e see § 54. O. Fr. seaerel* is 
contrd. euphomcally to seilrel, then to 
senrel (sec ;;/wr), whence (by el = eau, see 
§ 1 58) the old form senreau. Thus O IT. 
sekerean is formed from 0 . Fr. sea, like 
poetereau from pocte and mdterenn fiom 
mat. But though the Fr. language has 
only kept the derived form, and has dioppid 
the primitive sen, this is not the case with 
the Fr, patois : in Picardy and Burgundy 
they still call the tree seyu ; in Languedoc 
snhuc, which brings us close to the L. 
sabucus. For eii = u see jumcan and 
§ 102. 

SURENCHF.RE, sf. a higher bid. See snr 2 
and e richer e. 

SURENCHERIR, va. to overbid. See snr 2 
and enclu'rir. 

SURET, m//. sourish. See siir i. 

SORETE, sf. safety, security ; formerly seilrfe, 
Prov. segnrtat, from L. securitatem. For 
secur- — snV- see sar\ for i ^ sec § 72; 
for -tatem=-/e see § 230. Its doulilct is 

seen rite, q. v. 

Surexcitation, sf. extreme excitement. 
See snr 2 and excitation. 

SURFACE </. suiface; from L. . superfacies, 
for superficies. For super = snr see 
snr 2. 

SURFAIRE, vn. to overcharge. See snr 2 
\ and fare. 

SURFAIX, S7n. a surcingle. See sur 2 and 

I fax 

I SURGEON, sm. a sucker, which springs 
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up (surgit) from tlic foot of a tree. See, 
surgir. ! 

Surgir, va. to spring up; from L. surgcrc. 
Its (ioiiblet is soioilre, (],v. j 

SURHAUSSER, va. to laise excessively. See 
sur 2 a;ul Z/ro/v^tr.— Der, surhau^scxwent. | 

Surhumain, mij. supcrliuman. See sr;r 2 
and Jnnnain. i 

Surintendance, supcrintcndtuce. See j 
sur 2 and in/efulitfice. | 

Surintendant, ''fa. a superintendent. Sec 
hur 2 and intendant. 

Sl'RJET, sm. a hem. See surjeler. 1 

SUKJETKR, va. to whip ^vvitli needle).^ 
Slc sr/r 2 and jeter. — Dcr. (^verbal! 

subst ). 

SliRLENDEMAIN, sm, the third day (after). 
Sec sur 2 and lendevuun. 

SURLONGE, s/. a sirloin. See swr 2 and 
longe. 

SURMENER, va. to overdrive. See sur 2 
and metier. 

SURMONTER, va. to surmount. See aur 2 
and inonter. — Der. sr^rwiorr/able, xmurmonl- 
able. 

SURMOOT, sm. new wort. See sur 2 and 
mout, 

SURMUI.KT, sm. a grey mullet. See sur 2 
and tnulet., or, more [irobably i>ur i, from 
the resemblance in (oioiir between the grey 
mullet and the pukled hcuing: this origin 
is rendered probable by the existence ol 
the word in the form sors mides, m the 
phrase maquereaux et sors mules. (Liltie ') 

SURNAGER, va. to Iluat on the suilace. See 
$vr 2 and anger. 

Surnaturel, adj. supernatural. See sur 2 
and naturel. 

SURNOM, sm. a surname. Sec sur z and 
7 W 7 U. — Der. s7/r//ominer. 

SURNOMMER, va. to surname. See sur- 
71 nm. 

Surnum^raire, sm. a supernumerary ; 
compd. ot sur (>ee sur 2 ) and a supposed 
L. nuraerarius *. — Der. sufaiumeniri.ii. 

SURPASSER, va. to surpass. Sec sur 2 and 
passer. 

SURPLIS, S7n. a surplice. O. Fr. surpelisy 
Prov. sohrepehtz, Sp. sohrepeltz, from L. 
Buperpellicium*, in medieval Lat. docu- 
ments ; eg. ‘ Archiepiscopus sacerdotali 
superpellicio inductus,’ says a chronicler 
of the i,^th cent. Superpellicium, 
compd. of pellicium, fur (in the Digest), 
and of super, means properly an over- 
garment. Superpellicium becomes O.Fr. 
surpehs. For super- - sur- see sur 2 ; for 


-icium = see § 2Tzj. Forcontr. of O.Fr 
sur pells to siirplis see § 

SDRPEOMPER, V71. to overliang See sur 2 
7i\\i\ plomher , — Dcr. (vtrlial sub.st,). 

SE'KPLUS, sm. a suiphis. See sur 2 and 
plus. 

SDK PRENDRE, va. to surprise. See sur 2 
and prendre, propel ly to take beyond all 
expression. — Der. surprls, surpnst.', sur- 

prc 7 i:u\t. 

SURPRISE, sf. a surprise, deceit. See sur^ 
prendre. 

Sl'RSAU'F, sm. a start. Sec sur 2 and saut. 
Its donb'et is souhresaut, q. v. 

Sl'RSEOIR, vn. to supersede, suspend ; fiom 
L. supcr.sedere. For letter-ch.inges see 
sur 2 and s^o/r.— Der. swr^is (panic subst.: 
sur^eoir gives sursts as assevir gives assis). 

SURSIS, sm. a delay. See surseoir. 

Surtaxe, sf. a surdmige. See sur 2 and 
faxe. — Der. surtaxcx. 

SURTOU'P, .sm. a surtmit, coat. Sp. sohretodo, 
from L. supoitotus *, hnind m medieval 
Lat. texts for a gaimcnt put on over all 
otheis: Milas quidcm vestes, (jiiae viilgo 
supertoti vocaniur’ (Slatuta Oidiiiis S. 
Ikiicdicti, A.n. 122^), cap. 16). Fot lelter- 
cbaiigcs see sur 2 and tout. 

SDR'l'UU'r, adv. above all. See sur 2 and 
(out. 

SURX’EILLAN’rE, sf. surveillance, siipcr- 
visi"!!. See surveilUr. 

SURVKILLAN i , s;/i. an overseer. See sur- 
vtdler. 

SL’RVEILLE, .sf two days beloie. See sur 2 
and veille. 

SL'RVULEER, va. to supirintend. See sur 2 
and veilltr . — Der. survedl.xwl, sut vedlAWi-Q. 

SURVKMK, t'/r. to arnve nnexj)ecteeil\ ; from 
L. supervenire. Fur super- see 
sur 2 

SDRVIE, sf. a survival. See sur and vie. 

SUR VI VANCE, sf, a leveision. See survivre. 

SURVIVANT, sm. a suivivur. See 'urvivre. 

SURVIVRE, vn. to survive; from L. super- 
vivere. For super- -s/rr- sec sur 2; 
vivere becomes vivre by loss (d atonic 5, 
see § 51. — Der. sr^ri'/vant, surviv.xwcc. 

SUS, prep, upon ; inter/, come ! cheer up I 
Irom L. susum * (111 Tcrlullian ami S. 
AiigustiiicU — Der. dcssj/s, en sus, sr/sdit. 
Susceptible, adj. susceptible; from L. 
siisceplihilis *, from susceptus, p.p. of 
suseipere --Der. susceptibihtii (L. sus- 
ceptibihtatem *). 

SUSCI PER, va. to excite ; from L. susci- 
1 taro. 
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Suscription, $f. a superscription, address 
(of a letter) ; also subscription, signature (to 
a docuiucut) ; iroiii L. suf)erscriptioneni. 

SUSDI I , ad], aforesaid. See sus and dit, 

SUSPbCT, adj. suspected; from L. sus- 
pectus. 

SUSbhC FhR, i;a. to suspect; from L. sus- 
pectare, 

SUSl'J’.NDRE, va. to bang; from L. sus- 
pendere. For loss of penult. 6 see § 51. 
— Der. siispens (L. suaponsus), cn s«s- 
pens (in ‘suspeuso), bu^pemon (suspou- 
sorium *). 

SUSPENSION, sf. suspension; from L. sus- 

peiisionem. 

Suspensoir, sm. (Med.) a suspensory 
bandage. See suspeu',. 

Suspicion, s/. a suspicion; from L. sus- 
pu'ionem. Its doublet is si'mpi'on, q v. 

Sustentor, va. to susta 
tent-ire. 

Suture, sf. (Aiiat.) a suture ; from L. sutura. 

Suzerain, sm. -1 Sir/iram, ‘•oven ign; a su7c- 
ram is the holder of a liel whence other 
liefs dcpciul. Montcsiimcu (Kspiil des Lois, 
xxviii. 27) .says ‘Si tin iKunnic v<'uloit 
sc plaindre de . . . son seii^ncur, il dev<iit 
lui ddnoncer iju’il abandonnoit son lief, 
ipres quoi, il r,q)j)cloit devant son sei<(neur 
nizerain.' ... 'I he word wis framed in tlic 
lOtli cent, ifes ju^^cs royauK souveratns qu 
nous appelons nuuntenanl suzerain'^, says 
Pasquier, Richerdies iv. p. 3^.0) by mcai.s 
of sus aiul the termination -eKun, imitating 
the word souverain. 

t Svelte, adj. slender; inirod in ihth 
cent from It. svelto (§ 25). 

Sycomore, s;n. a syc.imoie; from L. syco- 
m o 1 us 

Sycopliante, sm. a knave; from L. syco- 
ph.int.i. 

Syllabaire, sm. a spcllmg-book. Sec syl- 
lahe 

SYLLABE, sf a Mdla!>le; from L. syllaba. 
— Der syllnl).m^, sy7/o/;iqiie. 

SyllepSO, sf. (Gram.) syllepsis (found in 
I )on.itiis'). 

Syllogisme, S 7 n. a syllogism ; from L. 
syllogisiiuis (found in Seneca). 

Syllogistique, adj. syllogistic; from L. 
iyllogisticus (found 111 C^iinctilian). 


Sylphe, .f. a sylph ; a Gaulic-Latin word 
sulfi*, sylfi*, signifying a genius, and 
found in late Lat. in.scriptions. The word 
disappeared during the middle ages (at any 
rate, there remains no record of it), and it 
does not reappear till we find it in the 
pages of Paracelsus (Littie). 

Sylvestre, adj, woodland, of or belonging to 
woods; from L, sylvestris. 

Symbole, sm. a symbol, creed ; from Gr. 

avfx(.j()\ov . — Dcr. .‘.y/;p)o/u]uc, symboHscv. 
Syuietrio, sf. symmetry ; from L. sym- 
, nielria t^found m Vitiuvius). — Der. syme- 
/nque, symc/nscr. 

I Sympathie, sf. syrnp.uliy ; from Gr. cvfi- 
j trdOeia — Der. sy////ai//nque, sympathiscui. 
Sympathiser, va. to sympathise. See 
sympathie. 

Symplionie, sf. a symphony ; from L. 

sy inphonia. —Der. syrnphonisie. 
Symptdme, sm. a symptom ; from Gr. 
au/rTTTcu/aa. 

Synagogue, sf. a synagogue ; from L. 

syiiagoga (loimd in Tcrtullian). 
Synallagmatiquo, (ulj. reciprocal; from 
Gi aviaKKuyixaTiKuS. 

Synehronisme. ^m. a synchronism ; from 
I Gr. avyxpoi’KJfios. 

I Syncope, sf. syncope; from L. syncope, 
j Syndic, sm a S\nilic; from L. syiidicus. 

Synecdoche, s/. (Rhet.) synecdoche ; from 
Gi um'f/cSo^T;, 

Syner^se, sf. (Gram.) synairesis ; from Gr. 

OVVa!p(CiS. 

Synode, sm a synod; fiom Gr. cruVo 5 os. — 
D^r. ^ynod.xl 

Synonyme, sm. a synonym ; from Gr. 

avvojvvpas — Dcr. sy/ionym e, synonymiquc. 
Synoptique, adj. synoptic; liom Gr. aw- 

OJTTlttvS. 

Syntaxe, sf syntax; from Gr. avvTO^is . — 
Dcr .sy/i/rtxiqiie. 

Synthase, sf. synthesis ; from Gr. cvvQt- 
ais 

Synthetique, adj. synthetic; from Gr. 

avi'OiTlKuS. 

Systdme, sm. a system ; from Gr. avarrjpa. 
— Der. sys/cmiticpic. 

Syzygie, sf. (Aslron.) a syzygy, conjunc- 
tion ; from Gr. av^vyia. 
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TA, po^s. prnn.f. thy; from L. tarn*, for 
tuam. For iia = a see i>a ; and for loss 
of m see ja. Sec also vion. 

•hTabac, sm. tobacco; from Sp. tahaco 
(§ 26). — Der. /a^fogic, iabauhre (for taba- 
quii're'). 

Tabellion, sm. a village notary ; from L. 
tabelli oncm * (foinid in the Tlieodosi.in 
Code'). — Der. tahellionu^igc. 

Tabernacle, mi. a tabernacle; from L. 
tahernaculiim. For loss of u see § 51. 

Tabis, sw. tabby (coarse stuff). Of Oriental 
origin, Ar 'attahi^ the name of a quarter in 
Madrid (§ 30). 

Tablature, / a tablature. See table. 

TABLE, sA a table ; from L. tabula. For 
loss ofii see § 51. Its doublet is /d/e, q.v. — 
Der. at/a6/er, twtahhx (en/nWernent), tahher 
(a garment worn at table, apron), tablcUe. 

TABLEAU, sm. a picture; from L. tabu- 
lellum*, dim. of tabula. By regular 
loss of u (sec § 52) tabiil 61 lum becomes 
tab’lellum, whence tahlel, whence tableau. 
For -ellum = -^/ = -en?/ see § 262. 

TABLKTIFK, sm. a toyman. Sec tahlette. 

TABLETTE, sf. a shelf. A dim. of table, 
q.v — Der. tahlcticT, tablefftne. 

TABLIKR, mt. an apron. See table. 

TABOURE'E, sm. a stool See tambour. 

TAG, sm. contagion ; from L. tactus (used 
in the sense of leprosy, contagion, in the 
fragments of the 6th cent, version of the 
Bible, called the Itala, published by Lord 
Ashbuinham). 

TACHE, sf. a spot. Origin unknown. — Der, 
tachex. 

TACHE, sf. a task ; formerly tasche, Prov. 
tasca, from medieval L. tasca. Tasca is 
a transposed form of taesa -= taxa, verbal 
subst. of taxare. For taxa ^ tasca sec 
Idche; fox ~oa.-~che see §§ 126 and 54; 
for loss of s see § 14S. — Der tachex. 

TACIIER, va. to spot, stain. See tache Its 
doublet is taxer, q.v. — Der, tacheltx, en- 
tacher. 

tag HER, vn. to strive, try. See tache. 
TachygrapFie, ^m. a shorthand writer; 
from Cr. Taxvypd<pos. —Der. tachytj^rnphle. 

Tacite, adj. silent; from L. tacitus. 

Taciturno, ndj. tadturn; from L. taci- 
turnus. — Der taciturn'we. 

Tact. sm. touch, tact; from L. tactus. 


Tactile, adj. tangible; fiom L. tactilis. 
Tactique, sf. tactics; from Or. TauTiurj 
(sc. Der. tacficlea. 

fTaffetas, ‘m. taffetv; f>f Oriental origin 
(as are several other fabrics, muslin, gauze, 
etc.'), from Pers. taftah gi). 

TAIE, sf. a pillow-case ; formerly tnie, from 
L. theca, a slieath, case. For loss of c 
see § 129; tor e — 0/ - at see § 62, 
Theca ^ toie ~ taie, as creta = crate = crate. 
From sense of a covering, taie passis to that 
of the film which partly covers the eye, 
tTaillade, sf. a cut, gash; mtrod. in 
16th cent, from It. tagliata (§ 25). Its 
doublet IS tailUK — Der tailladcx. 
TAILLANDIER, srn. an edge-tool maker. 

See tailUr . — Der. tadlarulewc. 

TAILLE, sf. a cutting, cut. See tailler. 
TAILI.E, sf. a fa.x on property or persons, 
from Low L. tdlea, the tally of wood on 
which the amounts were cut vwth a knife, 
by dropping atonic 6 see § 51, and by 
dtmblmg inste.nl the final 1 . 

TAILLER, va. to cut. It. (ap^Uare. fiorn L. 
taloare* (the compd intortalearo is 
found in Noiiius Maiccllus, ineaiiing ‘to 
cut a shoot’). Taloare by e — i (see 
§ 59) becomes taliaro, found in very old 
medieval Lat. documents : ‘ Siquis neinus 
alicuius sine liccntia comburat vel taliet,’ 
from an A, S law. For ali - ail see § 54. 3. 
— Der. taiUe (virbal subst ), tnilleux, failhs, 
/n///oir, iaillmi (sword-edge, edge-tool, 
whence taillandier), detadler, ewtatiler. 
TAILLEUR, sm. a tailor. Sec tailler. 
TAILLIS, sm. copse, underwood. See tailler, 
TAILLOIR, sm. (Aichit.) a platter, abacus. 
See tailler, 

IAIN, sni, tinfoil; corruption of ('tain, q.v. 
lAlRE, vn, to be silent; from L. tacero. 
Accented as tacere in common Lat (see 
Hist. Ciram. p 133), it is regularly contrd. 
(see § 3t) to tac’ro, whence laire. For 
cr = r> see Hist. Gram, p 82. Taire is 
from tacere, hke plaire from place re. 
TAISSON, sm, a badger. It. /assn, I’rov. 
tais. Taisson is derived from O. Fr /m\ *, 
which represents mcdiev.il L. taxus *, 
which is of Germ, origin, cp. Du. das^ 
Germ, dachs (§ 20). For x---s.s see § 150; 
for a = m see_^ 54. The hole of ihe tnisson 
was called tahsonure, or, by softening o to 
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€, tnhsenure, whence fn{ss*m<'re, whence 
taisniiTc, which fioiu the hf>le t)t tlie badger 
takes the general sense of ‘ the lair of a wild 


beast. 1 Ills form tni^tiure has become 
modern Fr. tamhe\ for loss of 5 see § I4<S ; 
for extension ol meaning see § i 
*tT<llc, sm tale; of Onental origin (see 
§ 30), from Ar. talq. 

Talent, sm. a talent (weight): (2) !^m. 
talent, ability (lit. treasure, wtahh, then goli 
of nature); from L. talentum. 

Talion, s/. retaliation; from L talionem. 
•t Talisman, a t.ihsman; intiod. from 
It tnh'^mauQ 2=,). which from Ar tcham 
(§ 3o\ which represents the (Ir. TcAc^r/xa, 
initiation. 

Talle s/. (^Hort.) a sucker ; from L. thallns. 
- Der /allcT, 


TALOCHK. s/. a thump (on tlic head). 
Oiigin unknown. 

TAFON, v/u. a Inel, liccl-picce ; from h 
talus llirough a very late ilcrivative 
talonom*, tonnd m the Cassel Glosses 
f7th cult ). Talonem is formed from 
talum, like mentonem* (see vienton) 
from mentum — Der. /o/o/mer. 

TALUS, sm. lit. foot of a rampart, then slope 
of a rampart ; the ly. talus. - Der tciluwx. 

i" Tamar in. .sm. a tamauiKi ; introd. from 
It. tanuxnndi (§ 25), which fiom Ar. tnmr 
htridi, the Indian dale (§ 50) — Der. tcwia^ 
riuQx. 

Tamaris, snt. (Bot.) a tamarisk; from L. 
t a mar IX. 

tTambour, sm. a drum; of Oriental 
origin (sec § 31), introd, about l 2th cent , 
from Peis, tahir. 'i'liere was an O. Fr. 
form tahur, winch is gone, Laving its 
deny, tahouret (lit. a little drnni-sliaped 
scat") — Der, tamboi/nw, fambnurmtx. 

TAMlS.sm a sieve; L.L.tamislum^ofGerm. 
origin, Nctl). tnns (§ 27). — Der. lamiscx. 

TAMPOM, sm. a plug. See taper, ^Y) qx. 
taviponwex. 

TAN. ."m. tan. Origin unknown. — Der. tan- 
ncr. Aimienr, /mmerie, lama. 

TANCKR, va. to rebuke ; formerly fencer, 
from a supposed L. tentiare *, found m 
medieval L. contentiaro *, to dispute, 
frcijueiit. of contendere. For -tiaro^ 
-cer see § 264 ; for e = a see dimanche. 

TANCHK, -/. (Ichth.) a tench; 0 . F. tenche, 
from L. tinea. For -QXX = -che see §§126 
and ;4 ; and for i = c = a see § 72 4 * 

TANDIS (^E, adv. while; conipd. of tandis 
and qne. Tandis is from Um-, from L. 
tarn, for m = w see chanp;er\ for dts see 
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jadis. (Littre remarks that while tlie Prov. 
tandius conics from tarn and dtu^ the Fr. 
tandis is from tarn and dies.) 

TANGAGK, sm. pitching (ol a ship at sea). 
See tanguer. 

Tangence, sf. tangency; from L. tangen- 
tia*, from tangentem. Sec tangente. 

Tangente, sf. a tangent; from L. tangen- 
tem. 

Tangible, adj. tangible; from L. tangi- 
bilis. 

TANGUKR, va. to pitch (of a ship at sea). 
Origin niikiiown — Der. taag-Agn. 

I'ANIERK, sf a lair. See tatsson. 

TAN IN, sm. tannin. Ste tmi. 

TANNER, va. to tan. See tan. — Der. tann- 
age. tanm-wx, taJintx\e. 

TANT, cn/i'. so minh; from L. tantum. — 
Der, fanteX, tant\hn\Q, (antiA. 

TANTF, f. an aunt; formerly ante, Prov. 
amdn, Loinb amula, ftom L. amita. 
Ainita regularly los,ing i (sec § 51) be- 
(omes am’ta. whence O. Fr, ante: for 
m - « sec changer. Ante means an aunt 
111 O. Fr,, and it is not till the end of the 
1 dh cent, th.it tlie word tnnte appears 
frequently. The origin of tins prosthetic 
t is obscuie; it may have sprung from en- 
dearing repetition; or it m.iy come fiom 
a process analogous to the W.illoon iwmfre, 
( - mem frere), mononk nude), and 

inatante { — via ante, with a euphonic t) ; 
or it may be simply ta-ante, though this 
seems improbable. 

TANTOl', adv. presently, = tellement tot, 
SI tot, tant tot ; compel, of tant and tot (see 
those words). 

TAON, sm. a brcczc-fly, liorse-fly ; from L. 
tabanus, by loss of medial b (see ^ 113). 
and by a-o (cp. phantasma, /a/r^nme ; 
patella, pnde, etc.). 

TAPAGK, sm. an uproar; der. from taper. Cp. 
a'^^emhlage from assembler — Der. tapngeux. 

TAPE, sf. a slap, lap. See taper. 

TAPER, va. to strike. Oiigin unknown. 

(Diez draws it from Low Getm. tappe, 
a paw)--Der. tape (verbal suhst.). tap.i^e. 

TAPER, va. to tap (a bottle, etc.) ; of Germ, 
origin (§ 20); cp. Germ, zapfen, Icel. 
tappi, Engl tap. 

TAPIN(JIS (EN), adv. stealthily. See tapir. 

t Tapioca, sm. tapioca; of American 
orii'in, see § 32. 

TAPIR (SE), vpr. to crouch. Said by Littre 
and Dicz to have the same origin with 
taper, from Germ, zapfen (§ 20). — Der. 
/fl/mer (en), tapinoxs. 
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TAPIS, sin. a carpet; troiii Low L. tape- | 
cium *, a denv. of tapes. For 0 — i sec 
§§ 59. 60; for -icium=--/s see § 214. — 
Dcr. tapismr, M/’Aserie. 

TAPON, sin. a biiiullo. Tapon is dim of 
O. Fr. tape, a bundle, of Germ, origin, 
A. S. lape (§ 20). A na'^al form of tapon 
is its doublet tampon. For addition of m 
see lnmbniche.—\"ia. taponwftx. 

TAPOTKR, va. to slap; Irequent. of taper. 
Cp. cli'^notcr of cl limner, picottr of pipuer, 
cnit holer of cracker, tremhloUr of trembler, 
etc. 

tTaqilin, adj. mean, avaricious, then 
teasing; introd. in iTith cent, from Sp. 
tacfiuo 26). — Der. taquiucx, taqniucnc. 

'rARARUSTFR, ifn to pester. AUngtheued 
foim of 0 . Fr. tahu^ter fin Rabelais, who 
also employs a sm. tabus, s gnifymg a no.se'). 
Peyond this point the origin ot the word is 
unknown. In Low Lat. we find a dim. 
tabustcllus*, for the ringing of a bell. 

TARAUD, s;/i a tap-borer, tap; der fimn a 
hypothetical verb tarer^. See tarure. — 
D.r. taraiidcT. 

TARI), adj. blow, late; fiom L. tardus- — 
Der. tardcr, at/an/er, ic/aulcr, tardit] 
tardnenuut. 

'I’Tare, sf. loss, waste: intiod. in 1 6th 
cent troin It. tara (§ 25). — Der. tarvr. 

'h Tar on toll O, a taianlcllu (dance of 
Tarciituin ) ; introd. from It. tarantella 

(§ 25). 

iTarentulo, s/. (Entom.) a tarantula; 
frcuii tarentole in Menage, mtrod. from It 
taranfnla (§ 25). 

TARGF, s/. a target (shield) ; perhaps of Germ 
origin, O. Scand. targa (§ 20). 'Flic S( and. 
word was probably foreign, perhaps Celtic. — 
Der. /«rget, rarg-ette, (se) /arguer (to covei 
onesg-lf with something as with a target). 

TARIFRF, s/. an auger, (Kntom.) teiebra 
Prov. taraire, from L. taratrum* (foimc 
in Isidore of Seville). A medieval Lat 
document has ‘ Tcrebrum, instrumentun 
perforandi quod dicitur ahter taratrum. 
Taratrum is the Gr. reperpov. Foi 
a, = ie see § 54; for tr^r see § 16S. 

tTarif, sm. a tariff; from Sp tan/a (§ 26), 
which from Ar. tarif, a notice, announce- 
ment. — Der. tarifc:x. 

TARIR, vii. to dry up; of Germ, origir., 
0 . H.G. darrjan* (§ 20). — Der. mnssablc, 
mrissenient, in/nrissable. 

'I'Tarots, sm. pi. spotted cards; introd. 
in i6th cent, from It. tarocchi (§ 25). — 
Der. tarotG. 


TAROUPE, sf. the hair between the eye- 
brows, Origin unknown. 

Tarse, sm. the taisus, sole of foot; from 
Gr. Tiipaos. 

t Tartan, sm. tartan; the Scottish tartan 
28). 

tTartane, sf. (Nant.) a tartan (a kind 
of vessel used in the Mediterranean) ; fiom 
It. tartana (§ 25). 

Tartare, sm. Tartarus; from L. tartanis. 

Tartare, sm, a Tartar, inhabitant of Tar- 
la ry. 

TARTE, sf a tart. Origin unknown. — Der. 
tarhwt, mr/ellette. 

Tartre, sm. (Chem.) tartar ; der. from 
alchemist’s Lat. tartarum ; Irom Ar.-Pers. 
dourd, dourdi (§ 30). — Der. /nr/rate, tartr- 
iqiic. 

Tartllfe, sm. a hypocrite; of hist, origin 
(see § 33) from a well-known character m 
Moliere, — Der. tartu/vi ic. 

TAS, sm. a heap; of Germ, origin. Noth, tas 
{§ 27), originally a heap of com, then 
a lieap generally. — Dcr, tassci (en/n'ier), 
/nsHiiRiit. 

tTasse, sf a cup ; fiom It. fnzza (§ 25). 

'PASSEAU, sm. (Ardnl) a hminur-lnam; 
formerly tassel, from L tiixollus secon- 
dary ioini of taxillus Ion x--ss sec 
§1^0; for -ellu-s I ^ -eau, sea ^ 2S2 

TASSKMFNT, sen. ,i subsidence, sinking (of 
a building). Sec tas, 

'I'ASSER, 17 /. to snbsido. See tas. 

d'ATER, va. to feel (by tone ID. O Fr. tadcr, 
It. tasiare, from a Hippo^ed L taxitare*, 
freijiient. of taxare, to touch often. Taxi- 
taro, icgniaily contrd. (see ^52) to tax’- 
tare, becomes taster (iLr x - s see § 
then tdter by loss of s, s\ e § 14S. — Der. 
/d/o//ner, (A) tatous^ m/illoii [tafillonner). 

TA lONNFR, vn. to grope. See tater. — Dcr. 
/c//o;/;/tfmcnt. 

fTatouer, va. to tattoo; from Fngl. 
tattoo (§ 28), — Der. tatoic.\i'(-. 

TAUDIS, sm. a dog-hole, wretched hole; der. 
from (). Fr. veil) taudir, Tatidtr is from 
O. Fr. taude, cloth. Taiide (which must 
originallv have been tolde) is of Germ, 
origin, Flem. telde. Germ, zclt (§ 20). 
For aU -ail see § 157. 

TAUPE, sf. a mole; from L. talpa. For 
al — rtM See § 157. — Der. taupier, taupihxc, 
taup\\\, tnupmxvrct. 

1 AITINIERE, sf a mole-hill. Sec taupe. 

lAUREAU, sm. a hull; from a supposed L. 
taurellus*, dim. of taurus. For -ollua 
= -eau see § 282. 
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Q.autologie, 5/. tautolf >gy fiom Gr. ravro- 

\oy'ia. 

TAUX, .m price, assessment; verbal subst. 
of O. Ir verb fauxer (g'vcii in Palsgrave), 
winch IS liom L. taxare. Ttiux ib the 
inasc, form ofArae, q v. 

JAVKLKR, va. to spot, sjxckle (like the 
colours of a ciR(]uer-b()ai<i). From I.ow 
L. tabellare*, which is Irom Low L. 
tabella^, a secondary bam of tabula, 
hoi b see § 113. — Dcr. /crrWnre (mliod 
in JOth ( ent ). 

TAVKKNK, s/ a tavern; from L. taberna. 
bor b = n see § 1 13.— ILr. tnverttMv 

Taxor, vn. to lav; from L. taxaie (found 
m Sueloniiis). Its doublet is /<ic)ter, q v. 
— Der. /(txe (vcibal subst.), A/Jcateur, /dx 
alion. 

'I’F, /CIS. fron. (,hj. ca^e, lltee; bom L te 

Technique, adj, inimical; from Gi. Tf\- 

VllCaS 

Technologie, technology; from Gr 

Tt\J'7/ and A('yns, 

Tegument, a tegument; from L 

tegn men! 11 m 

I'LIGNF, s/ a cloth-moth, 'curf; from I. 
tinea, hoi i - i'r see § 74 *> ha -nea - 
-g'/ze see ^ 2 | 3 — Der feigfitwx //if/Msse. 

TFILLK, s/ hine-bast, baU , anotlui form of 
tille. ViYi-ii see § 74. — Der teilh\. 

TFINDRF, va ti ffom L. tingere 

by loss of atone e tfngere ber.mic 
ting're ('■ec § 51); theme tin re b\ loss, 
of g, see Hist. Giam, p Si ; then (eindrt 
by mtercalatioii of d, see lint. Gt nn. p 
73; and by t=ei, s<e ^ 74~'^^sr teuit 
(partic sin.: fioni L. tinctu.s ; for i-ei 
sec § 7 ,"l; hor ct-/ see § l6S, The fern, 
p p also gives ns the pat tic sf. temtA. 

TEINT, .1 dye, conij)le\ion. See te/fidre 

TEINTE, \f. lint, tinge. See icindre — Dcr. 
teiufQY. 

TEINI'URE, s/. a dye, tincture; from L. 
tinctura. For i « stc § 73 ; for ct = / 
sec § 168. — Dcr. tcinturvx, tciufureue. 

TEL, adj. such ; bom L. talis. For -alis = 
el .sec § i()l.— Der. /e//emcnt. 

T6l6graphe, a tdegiaph; a modem 
word b .lined born two Gr. words r^Ae and 
yfxujxiu — Dcr. telegrapJne, teh'grnplAquc 

Telescope, AWA a telescope; from Gr. tt^Ac- 

(TKonOS. I 

Telli^re, ndj. (sc. papier) foolscap paper of 1 
tine qualit\ ; Origin uncertain. 

Temeraire, m/;. rtrsh, from L temerarins. 

Tem6rit6, a/, tementy; from L. tcrneri- 
tatcin. 1 


TKMOIGNKR, vn to bear wit less, va. to 
testify; from Low I.. te.stimoniare *. a 
verb foinud bom testimonium For 
loss of atonic i (test’inoiiiare), si c § ^2; 
for loss of t Hist, Gram. ]). (Si; for 
•oniaro -oqi";/cr .mil for o-oi, si e § 231 
and § 84; whence feaiiotiincr ; for loss 
of s see § 148, whence tnnnigner . — Der. 

ri'MOIN, s?;;. a witness; from L. testimo- 
nium, ns< d jor a testimony in Cd.iss L.it , 
lor a vvitiie'S in (Fiiol. L.it. • ‘ De mancipiis 
qti.ie vcmluntiir, nt m prac'^eiitia episco})i 
vel comitis sit, ant ante henc nota testi- 
monia,’ s.iys a Ca[)itnl.iry of a. n. 771;. 
Tcstimonuim, rern'.nly contid (sec 
§ 52) to Icst’moniuin, then to tes’mo- 
nmm (bv tm = m, phaie), bei oim s 
teinoin For loss of .s sec § T4S; for 
0 = 0/ sec § 8|. — Dir teuinigneT (bom 
tcDinin, like soigner from soin and eloigner 
from /fitn, etc ). 

IKMPE, )f a temple (of tlic head); fornn riy 
temple, from L. temj^ora. Tempora, 
rcgnlaily cintrd. (see § 51) to temp'ra, 
becomes O. Fr. temple. For r / s( c § i 34. 
'Temple is icdiicid to tempc in modi rn Fr., 
like () hr. angle, bom L. ang’lns, to ange. 
Temperament, ^m. a temper, mient ; bom 
L temperamentiim. 

Temperant, ad/, temperate. Sec tcmpihrr. 
— Dcr. tempi'raneo 

Temperature, ■'/ tcmpcr.itnrc ; bom L. 
Icmpciatura (found m V.iiio). 

Temperer, va. to temper; funn L. tern- 
perare Its doublet is tremper, q v — - 
Der tempi're. 

Tenipetc, \f. a tempest; from L. tern- 
pesta*. For loss of s see § 148. — Dci. 
temfi'tex, temf^hux. 

Temple, a temple; from L. templum. 
““Der. temfhex. 

Temporaire, adj. temporary; from I/, 
temporarius. 

Temporal, ad/ (Anat.) belonging to the 
temples; from L, tern poi alls. 

Temporel, adj Icmporal, from L. tempo- 
r.ilis, first - peiish.dde, then temporal. For 
-alls - -e/ see § 1 9I , 

Temporiser, vn. to temporise, procr.isli- 
nate; from L. ternpus, temporis. — Der. 
temporn^'xUon, tempoi laxXewx 

TEMPS, sm. time , from L ternpus. For 
loss of llnal ii see § 50 ; for contmnanre of 
S see ^ 149. 

TENAIIEE, ad), tenable. See tenlr, 

Tcnace, adj. tenacious; from L. tenacem. 
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T6nacit6, sf, tenacity; from L. tenacita- 
tem. , 

TENAILLE, 5/. a pincer, a tcnaille (in forti- ' 
fication) ; from L. tenacula*; the Class. 
Lat. form is tenaculum. Tins word is a , 
case of a IK 111. pi. ticaled as a fern sing. I 
For -acula = see § 255.- — Dei. 

tcfiailRr. I 

TENANCIHR, sin. a holder, tenant-farmer. 
See tenant. 

TENANT, sm. a challenger, supporter. Sec 
tenir. — Dei. taumcxti. 

TENDANCE, sf. tendency. See tendre. 
f Tender, sm. a tender (railway); the 
iMigl. tender (§ 2 S'). 

TENDON, sm. (Anat.) a tendon. Sec tendre. 
TENDRE, adj. tender ; from L. tenorum, 
by legLilar contr. (sec § 51) of t6nerura to 
ten’ rum, whence teiuhe. For nr--;/(/r 
see llist. Gram. p. 73. — Der. /em/rcssc, 
tendreUi, tendrow., \i\tendr\x, 

TENDRE, vn. to lead, conduce; from L. 
tendere, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
tendcro to tend’ro. — Der. /e/n/ant 
(whence tendance), tendon, to which a simi- 
lar metaphor is found in Germ, lehne^ der. 
from tehrun. 

Tendbres, sf. pi. darkness ; from L. tenc- 
bra c. 

Tdndbreux, ndj. gloomy; from L. tcnc- 
brosus. For -osus--eux see § 229. 
Teneur, sm. tenor, purport; from L. teno- 
rem (found in the Digest). For o~eu see 
§ 79. Its doublet is tenor, q v. 

T6nia, sm. the tape-worm , from Gr. laivia. 
I'ENIR, vn. to hold; from L. tenere. For 
-ere — -ir sec §§ 59, 60. — Der. rtwable, 
ant, /f;nie (p.irtic, subst,), tenon 
■f Tenor, sm. a tenor (voice); from It. 

tenore (§ 25), Its doublet is tenenr, q. v. 
Tension, f. tension; from L. tcnsioncm. 
Tentacule, sm. a tentacle; from L, icnta- 
cul.i *, from teiitare. 

Tentateur, sm. a tempter; from L. tenta- 
torem. 

Tentatif, adj. tentative, fiom L. tentativus. 
Tentation, .</. a temptation; from L. ten- 
t at ion cm. 

Tentative, sf. an attempt; from tentatif 

<1. V. 

TENTE, sf. a tent ; from medieval Lat. 
tenta, lit. cloth stretched, partic. subst. 
of tentus. 

TEN 1 ER, va to tempt, attempt ; from L. 

tentare. — Der. tentAtewr, 

TENTURIC sf. tapestry; from L. teutura*, 
from tenlua. 


Tenu, adj. tenuous; from L. tenuis. 

TENUK, sf. a holding, session, bearing. See 
tenir. 

Tdnuitd, sf. tenuity; from L. tenu I tat cm. 

Topide, adj. tepnl ; from L. tepidus. Its 
doublet is tiede, q. v. 

TERCKR, va. to give a third dressing (to 
vines) ; from L. tertiare (found in Colu- 
mella). For -tiare — cer see § 264. 

TERCET, sm. a tu rcet, poem of three 
verses; from L. tertius, with liiin. sufhx 
et, see § 281. For tiu - ce see n^e/uer. 

TerdbintllO, sm. (Hot.) the teiebnitli liee; 
fiom L. tei ebini hus. 

Tdrebenthine, sf. turpentine; from L. 
tcrchinthiiia, from L. terebinthinus. 

Tergiverser, vn. to ev.ide, slnft , from 
tergi versare. — Der. /erg/y^rsation, ter- 
g'n'i'rsiteur. 

TERME, sm. a term; from L. terminus, by 
regular contr. (sec § 51) terminus to 
term’nus, whence terme. For mn — m 
sec ^ 160 — Der, '.dermoytiT. 

Terminaison, sf. a teimmation; from L. 
teriniiiatioiiem. For -ationoin 
see § 232. 

Terminer, va. to termin.itc; from T/, ter- 
minare.- Der. fermin.iW.e, Witermin.ihle. 

Ternaire, ternary; from E tcrii.irius. 

Terne, sm, two threes (in dice); fiom L, 
teinus. « 

TERNE, a<Ij. (Rot.) tcrnal; of Germ, origin, 
O. II. G. tarni, veiled, then tcinal (§ 20). 
— Der. tern\x, /eniissiire. 

TERRAIN, sm. ground, soil. It. terreuo, 
from L. torrenum Douiid in Columella). 
For 6 = ei -- ni see §61. 

Terraqud, m// tenaijueous; compd. of L. 
terra and aqua. 

f Terrasso, f. a terrace; introd. fiom It, 
terrazzo (^ 23). — Der. remivsenieiit, ter- 
miner, terrasscT. 

Terrasser, va. to fill in with earthwork, to 
throw to eaitli, cast down. Sic tcrmac 

TERRE, if earth ; from L. terra. — Dei , 
rerre-plem, /m-eau, terrer (en/ernr, de- 
terror), Urrlcn, ierrmc, terrir (at/^rni), 
ter nor, terroir. 

TERREIN, sm. a territory, district; from L. 
terrenus. For enu.s = sec § 207. 

Terrestre, adj. tenestrul; fiom L. tei- 
restris. 

Terreur, sf terror; from L. terrorem. 

lERREUX, adj. earthy, dirty ; from L. ter- 
rosus. For see § 229. 

Terrible, aJy. Icirible; from L. terrihilis, 

TERRIEN, adj. possessing land; from L 
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terrenus ; for onus = ten. as if the word 
liad bteii terrianus *, see § 194 

TERRIER, sm. a terrier (hole, dog, and land- 
roll). See ter re. 

TERRINE, sf, an earthen pan. See terre. 

lERRIR, vn. to bury eggs in ground (of 
tortoises). Sec terre. 

Territoire, m. a territory; from L. terri- 
toriuin Its doublet IS /errorr, q v. 

Territorial, adj, leintonal; fioin L. terri- 
torially. 

TERROIR, sm. soil (for agrie'ulturc) ; from 

tcrrf\ (j V. 

Tertiaire, adj. tertiary; from L. terti- 
.1 r III s 

TER ERE, sm a hillock. Origin unknown. 

TES, pass profi. pi. thy ; from L. tiios. For 
reduciioii of tuoa to see 7 iio?i and bCb; 
tor o — e see je. 

TESSON, .sm. Ir.igmeut of broken glass; from 
L. testonem*, dim. of testum, day, then 
clay vessel, then fragment. For st-ss 
see atiipoibbe and § 168. 

Tost, .sm, a shell; from L. tesla. — Dcr. 
/t's/ace (L. teslaceus). 

Testament, sm. a will ; from L. testa- 
men turn. — Der. /t’^/nme/i/aire 

Testateur, sm. a testator; from L. testa- 
loi cm. 

Tester, mi. to make a will; from L. tes- 
tarc. * 

Testimonial, adj. testimonial; from L. 
testimonialis. 

TEsTON, sm. a teston (old coin). See tHe. 

TET, sm. a shell, skull; formerly test, from 
L. testiira. For loss of .s see § 148. 
I1S douhlet IS tebt, (j v,, tete, q v, 
T6tanos, sm. tetanus ; the (Ir. Teravos. 

Tl'i TARD, sm a pole-soeket, a tadjiole. See 
tete. For the termination in -ard sec 
j) 196. 

TETE, bf. a head ; formerly from L. 
te.sta (an earthen-crock, hence, a hard 
shell, skull, and found in this sense m 
Ausoniu^). ‘Abjecta in trivns mhumati 
glabra jacebat Testa hominis, nudum jam 
cute calvitium.' See also § 14. For later 
loss of s see § 148. O. Fr. teste remains 
in the derived teston, a com with the head 
{fe^te) of the king on it. Tite is a doublet 
of t(’t, q. V.— Der. tetu, /e/ard, ciRe/d, /e/iere. 

TETER, va. to suck (milk). See tette. 

TETIN, sm. a nipple. See tette. 

TFT INK, sf, an udder. See tette, 

TETON, sm. a teat. See tette. 

Tetracorcle, sm. a tetrachord; from Gr. 

TtTpdxopdoS. 


T6traddre, sm. a tetrahedron ; fioin Gr. 
Terrapa and eSpa. 

Tetragone, adj. four-cornered ; from Gr. 
Terpaycoiios. 

T^trarchie, sf. tetrardiy; from Gr. re- 

Tpapxia. 

TE'ETE, sf, a dug, teat ; of Germ, origin, 
A. S. tite, titte, Engl, teat (§ 20). — Der. /e/er, 
tefin, tetine, tefoi\. 

Texte, sm. a text; fiom L. textus. — Dcr. 
/t’jc/nel. 

Textile, or//, textile ; from L textilis. 
Texture, v/ texture; from L. textura. 
Thaumaturge,. sm a wondei-workcr; from 
Gr Oavparovpyus. 

tTh6, sm. tea ; ot Chinese origin, Chinese te 
( 31 ).~Der, thnlic. 

Theatre, sm. a theatre; from L. theatrum, 
— Der. IhaitrA. 

Th6isme, sm. theism ; from (ir. with 
termination ‘tsyne. see § 21S 
Thdine, sm. a theme ; from Gi Olpa, 
Th6ocrati0, sf. a theocracy ; fiom Gr, 0 eo- 
nparia. 

Theodie^e, sf. theodicy ; a word forged by 
Lcibnu out of the two Gr. words Otus and 

Th^ogonie, sf. a theogony; from Gr. 0eo- 
yovia. 

Th6ologie, sf. theology; from Gr. OeoXo- 
yia — Der. theolop^\(]uc, theoloilJ\t, t}irolog.i\. 
Theor^me, sm. a theorem ; fiom Gr. Otw- 

pjfia. 

Theorie, sf. a theory ; from Gr. Oeojpia. 
Theorique, adj. theorie; from Gr. Oiojpucus. 
— Der. th('oric\<i\\. 

Therapeutique, therapeutics ; from Gr. 

OfpantVTUCus. 

Thdriaque, sf. theriac, treacle ; from L. 

theriaca. Its doublet is triajue. 
Thermos, sm. pi. thcimal baths; from L. 

thermae — Dcr. Mcrmal, therm\(\ox. 
Thermom^tre, sm a thermometer; from 
Gr. Ofppos and plrpov. 

Th6sauriser, vn. to treasure up, heap up ; 

fioin Gr. thcsaurizare. 

Thdso, sf. a thesis: from T/. thesis. 

THON, sm. a tunny fish ; from L. thunnus. 
For u = o see § 98. 

f Thorax, sm. thorax, chest ; the Gr. 
pa£ — Der tkoraaque. 

Thuriferaire, sm. a thurifer, censer-bearer; 

from L. thus, thuris, and ferre. 

Thym, sm. thyme; from L. thymnm. 
Thyrse, sm. a thyisus; from L. thyrsus. 
Tiare, bf. a tiara (Persian head-dress) ; Irom 
L. tiara. 
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t Tibia, srn a tibia; the L. tibia. | 

Its doublet IS q. V. 

TIC, sm. kii.uk, tic; an onomatopoelic word. 
See § 34 

TlfiDE, ndj tejiid, lukewarm; from L. lepi- 
dus, bv repu .ir contr. (see §50 t6pi- 
dus to tep’dus, whence (ti de. For pd =■ 
d see hideux; for e = /> see § 56. Its 
doublet IS (I'pide, q. v. — Der. //V(/eur, PV(/ir, 
■xXtit d\\. 

TIKN S7;z. prnn. adj. thine; from tuum ; 
O. Fr (itai, ten, softeneti form of (oft, (j v. 
For <cc § 56 We find le tun for le 
(ten in several Tilh-ccnl. documents, llms 
confirmin[j the etyinolo<:y given. For 
origin sec ton and Hi^t. Gram. p. 10^, 
note I. 

TlKRClv, s/. a third; from L. tertia. For 
Q) ---ie see § 56 ; for -tia = -fe see § 244. 

TIERCEIyKT, sm. a tercel (falcon); dun. of 
O. Fr ticrroL tiercel. Turqol is from L. 
tertiolus a goshawk in medieval Lat. 
texts; c. g. ‘Tertiolis-et minoribus inter 
fa leones dari debet pro pastu suflicicnti 
minor quantitas carnium ’ in the Ars 
Veiiandi of Frederiek II. Tertiolus is a 
dim. of tertius, the male goshawk being 
one-third smaller than the female. For 
-iolus ~-ol see § 253, and cp. luscinioliis, 
rn.s^t^nol : the change from ttcr^ol to tiercel 
is not so easily explained; for e ~ ie see § 6 (), 

'FIERCER, ?»;/. to raise the price one*thir<l ; 
trom L. tertiare. For e-rc see § 56; 
for -tiare —-citr see § 264. — Der. tterce- 
ment. 

d'lERS, adj. third; from L. tertius. For 
e^ie see § 66; for -tins — -s see § 149. — 
Der. tiers etat, tiers parti, r/crs-point. 

TIGE, sf. a stalk; from L tibia Tibia 
h< comes tio-e : for -bia == -bja - -je <cl‘ Hist. 
Gram. p. 65. Its doublet is /ihia, q v. 

Tigre, sm. a tiger; from L. tigiis. — Der. 
// <^re. 

Tigre, adj, spotted. See tipre. 
i* Tilbury, sm. a tilbury; the Fingl. //7- 
(§ 28). 

TlLLAC, sin a deck (of merchant ships) ; 
of Germ, origin, like most naval teims, 
O. N. thilja, a lioor d< rk (§ 20), 

TILEE, sj. liiiie-bast, bast ; lioiii L. tilia. For 
-iba--///e see § 278 ; tlie French tendency 
to sirengtheii the hnal 1 of fern, substantives 
by duplication is seen in apicula, ahedle, 
etc. (sec § 2:;7); and \n fainilia, famtlle. 

TILEEUL, sin a lime-tree ; from L tili- 
olus?^, dim, irum tilia. For -iolus = 
~eid see § 253. 


t Timbale, </. a kettle-drum; introd in 
i6tli cent, from It. timhallo (§ 25). which 
from Ar. at-tai>l (§ 30) Its doublet is 
timbre q. v. — Der. timhidxex. 

TIMBRE, stn. a bell, sound, stamp ; from L. 
tympanum, by regular contr (see § 51) 
of tympanum to tymp’num, whuicc 
timbre. For p ^ see § lit; torn =■- r sec 
§ 163. Its doublets are /y/z/yinri. — 
Der. timbrer. 

Timide, ad}, timid; from L. tnnidus — • 
Der in//;;m/er. 

Timidite, •/. timidity; from L. titnidi- 
tatern. 

TIMON, sm. a carriage-pole ; fiotn L. tomo- 
nem. For e — / see 59 — Der. tnnonwi 

TIMONIER, sm. a shaft-horse, a steersman. 
See tnnon. 

Timor6, ndj timorous; from L. timora- 
tus (found in the Vulgate). For -atus --e' 
see § 201. 

Tin, sm. a block of wood (used to liold up .1 
sh'p on the stocks) ; from L. tignum. For 
loss of g see § 1 31. 

Tinctorial, adj. used in dyeing; formed 
from L. tinctor. 

TINE, sf a tub ; from I/, tina. — Der. tinetfe. 

TINTAMARRE, sm. a hubhub. Origin 
unknown. 

TINTER, va. to ring, toll (a bell); vn. to 
tinkle; fronn L tinnilaro, lu<]iient of 
tinnire. For regul.ir coiiti. (d tinnltaro 
to tin’taro, sec § 52. — Der. /m/dintnt 
//r//oum. 

TK^ITk sf a tick; of Germ, origin, from 
Faigl tick (§ 28). 

'FIR, sfu, a shooting See tirer. 

TIRAILEER, va. to puU, pester, skirmish 
(military). See tirer — Der. tiradlam. 

FIRFR, i/fi. to draw; of Germ, origin, Du. 
ti'ren, (). N. hcra, to coiisunio (§ 27). — 
Del. (ir (verbal snb'^t. inase.), fire (vfrbil 
subst tern.: a fire d'aile, a tire iarrjot). 
tirv, /rrade, tinxn, tir.ijv, //ret, tirow : 
■.lUirrr, (itinr, sou//Ver ; ///Miller. 

Tisano, sf, a tisane, diet-drmk ; from L. 
ptisana. For pt = / see Hist. Grain, 
p 80. 

II SON, >«;//. a fire-brand; fioin L titionem. 
For -tionem — -so;/ see § 232. — Der. 
//so;/ner. 

Tisser, va. to weave; from L. texere. For 
see § 59; x:=:ss see § 150. Its 
doublet is tistre, q, v — Der. /;bsagc. 

TlSShK/\Nl), s//;. a weaver; formerly tis^e- 
ranc, ongnially tisserenc. 'Ibis last form 
is a compel, ot 0 . Fr. tissier^ and of sulhx 
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•enc, which is of Germ, origin (-tnc). As 
Usserand is for tisserenc, so Flamaiul is for 
Elamenc, and chavibellan for chamberlen, 
chnniherlenc. 

TISSIEK. sm. a weaver; from L texarius*, 
dcr. from texere. See thser. 

IISSU, sm, texture. See tistre . — Dcr. /ins- 
ure. 

TISTRE, vn. to weave; from L. toxere, by 
regular contr. (see § 51) of tdxero to 
tox’re. Tex’re, by x-=s (sec § 150), 
becomes tes're, whence For e ^ t 

s<'e § 59 ; for sr s/r see ancetre and Hist. 
Giam. j). 74. Its doublet is /rs'er, <|. v. — 
lh‘t. tis'su (vcibal subst.). 

Titillation, sf. tickling. Sec tdiller. 

Titiller, va to tickle; from L. titillarc. 
— Der. /i/?//ation. 

TlTRK, sm. a title ; from L. titiilus, by 
regular contr, (see § ^i) of tituhi.s to 
tit’Uis, wlicnce litre. For l = r see § 157 
— Der. tiln'T, Attitr(i\, 

TITKE, ctdj, titled. Sic litre. 

'I'lTRl'R, va to title. See litre. 

Titubor, vn to slip, stumble; from L. 
t it n bare. 

Titulaire, ad}, titiilir; fiom L. titular is 

i' Toast, sm. a toast, liealth ; the Engl. 
fna^t (§ 28). — Der. tostn. 

TOCSIN, sm. a tocsin, alarm-bell; in 17th 
cent, toquedn (in AbMiag(“\ c^mipd. ol two 
words, toque (act of striking, see tnqner) 
and sm (a b(Il). Sin is from I., signum. 
winch is usul for a bell 111 Mcrov, texts, 
e. g ‘ (Tui dnim per plateam practirnct, 
sigmim ad matntmas motnm cst* erat 
enim dies doimnica’ (Grigory ot lours. 
3, 15). Signum becomes sm by gn n. 
see § 131. 'Fins woid is found m a {troverb 
current as late as the 17th cent.: Le bruit 
est si grand qu'on noirait pis les sins 
sonner, llell-tonndi rs also used tc> be called 
tf^intiers. As a (onfnmation ot this etyrno- 
logy cp. Piov. toca-'-enh for tocsin^ m which 
lepnseuts L signum 

Toge, s/. a to.ea ; from 1.. toga. 

TOl, pers. pron. thee; from I,, tibi. For 
i = ot sec § 68 ; lor loss of b see § II 4 ’ 
Dcr. tu/oycr. 

TOILE, sf. cloth ; from E. tela For e = o/ 
see § 61. — Del. tmhex, tqikne, cwtoiUx 
(ren/o;7er), /o/Zette ( properl v a napkin). 

TOILET'I'F:, s/ a toilette. A dim. of /o//c, q.v. 

TOISE, 5/ a’fathoiii, ht. the length between 
the outstretched arms; \t..tesn: trom me- 
dieval L. tensa*: ‘ Habet namquc ipsa 
domus in longitudmc teiisas XL, in an 


Iith-cent. document. Tensa is a partic. 
siibst. from tensus, outstretched. It has 
a softened form teisia *. Byns™s (sec 
aifiP tonsa becomes tesa, wheme toise, by 
e =0; (§§ 61 , 63), Cp. brasse . — Dcr. /oEer. 

TOISKR, va. to meisure. Sec toise. 
TOISON, a fleece; from L. tonsionem 
(act of shearing, then the thing shorn, a 
fleece). Tonsionem, reduced regularly to 
tosionom (see noo ), becomes totson, by 
transposition of i (see § 88). Its doublet 

, IS /ows/o/z, 

! Torr, sm. a roof; from L. tectum. For 
ect~oil see §§ 63, 66. — Dei. /o;/iire. 

TOITURE, sf. rooting. Sec toil. 

TOLF, sf. sheet-iron ; formerly taule. Taule 
is from L. tabula, a sheet of metal m 
some late Eat. texl<. Tabula is regularly 
coiitrd, (sec §51) to tab’la, whence taule. 
For bl ~vl--ul see § 1 r3 and aurone ; tor 
au~b see § 106. Tole is a doublet of 
table, q. v. 

Tolcvnnee, sf tolerance. Sec toh'rer. 

Toleror, va. to locrat'.-; from L. tole i are. 

■ — Dir. /o/icant ra/nn), /o/trable (in- 
fo/<rable\ 

t Tom ate, /. a tomato ; introd. from Sp. 
fomafe (§ 26). 

Tombe, sf. a tomb ; fiom L. tiirnba. — Dcr. 
lomb.d. 

Tonibeau, stn. a tomb; fiom 1.. tnm- 
bellus^, dim, of tumba. Fui -oHus-- 
-env sec § 2S2. 

TOMHl'R, vn. to fail ; formerly lumber, orig. 
iunier^ of Germ oiigm.O. H. G. /'loi/oi/, < p. 
Engl, tumble (§ 20 . Foi 7/ -- 0 ‘•ee § 1^7. — 
Der. tambbv (partic. snbst.), /r>m/>c>-eau (a 
tumbril, (.irt wliieh jiitches over). 

TOMBEREAU, sm, a Inmbiil. See Inmlvv. 

Tome, sm. a Volume; liom L. tomus. - 
Du. /o/7ier, /omaMiii. 

Ton, sm. tone; iioin L. tonus. — Dcr. 
/o//iqiie, ro/ia hte. 

TON, /'OSS. (ulj. thy ; from L. tuum. by 
regular contr. (see man) ot tuum to trim. 
Turn brconic> ton: lor u — 0 see § (j5 ; 
for m sec § lOr. 

TONDRF), va. to shear, clip; from L. ton- 
clere, which became tondSre in coinninu 
Eat., as we find ((ith cent.) tondent lor 
tondebunt m a liagmcnt ot the It.ila. Fur 

, regular contr. of tondere to tond’re sec 
I -y, — Dor. /o/rte (strong pirtic. subst., see 
absnnie), toniPuT, Zo/o/a ison, 

' Tonique, adj. tome. Sec ton. 

TONNE, f, a tun. Oiigin uncertain. The 
word is both Germanic, Cierm. tonne ; and 

‘ Cc 
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Celtic, Gael, tunna. From it come two +Tor6ador, sm. a toreador; the Sp 
words tonnel* and tonnelle \ the latter toremior {26). 

survives in mod. French, the former has he- Torpeur, sm. torpor; from L. torporem. 
come /o//;/6:m/. For -e/ —cm. see § 282.— Torpille, sf. a torpedo; from It. torpglui 

Der. /o;/..cler, /oM/iage. .l- r ^ . 

TONNEAU, s;/.. a cask. See tonne. Torrefaction, </. torrefaction ; a Fr, deri- 

TONNELFR, vn. to take birds in a tonnelle, vative Irom torrifier, q v. 

or loii'Mict; thence ticjuratively to entrap, Torrcfier, va. to toircfy; from L. torre 


persuade. See tonnelle. 

TONNEhIKR, a cooper. See tonne. — 
Der, tonnelkile. 

TONNELLE, an arbour, fowler’s net. Sec 
tonne. 

TONNER, vn. to thnnder; from L. tonaro. 
For n nn see § 

TONNERRE, sm. thunder. Prov. tonrdre^ 
from L. tonitru. For n-nn sec ennetni; 
for i-e see § 72; for tr = rr see § 
16S. 

Tonsure, 5/. the tonsure ; from L. ton- 
snra. 

TONTE, s/. a shearing. See tondre. 

E Tontine, s/. a tontine; intiod. in a.d. 
1653 from It. tontina (§ 25). 

Topaze, sf. a topaze; from L. topazus. 

t T6per, vn. to stake equal (at dice); from 
It. (§ 25). 

Topique, adj. topical ; from Gr. ToniKos. 

Topiques, stn. fl. the topics ; from Gr. 

rd TOTTiKa. 

Topograpllie, sf. topography ; from Gr. 
ronoypa<(Ha. 

E Toque, f. a cap; Introd. from It. tocca 
(§ 25 ). — Der. toquet. 

TO(i)l>KR, va to otTend; as if from a L. 
toccaro*, of Germ, origin, G, II. G. znehun 
(§ 20). Its doublet is toucher y q. v. — Der. 
toe (verbal subst ), rocsin. 

TORCllE, $J a torch; lit. any twisted doth, 
or wisp of straw or rope; troni a late E. 
tortia-*, der from tortus. Eur -tia -- 
see § 242. — Der. torchm. 

TORCHER, va. to wipe, clean. From torche, 
q. V.— Der. toreJns, toreJure. 

TORCHIS, sm. a loam-coatcd pit. See 
torcher. 

TORCHON, sm. a honsc-cloth, clout. Sec 
torcher. 

TORDRE, vrr. to twist; from E. torqiiero, 
bv change of accent from torqu^re to 
t6rquer0 (see Hist. Gram. p. 133), and 
regular contr. (see § 51^ of torquere to 
torq’re, whence tor re. For qr = cr=:r see 
hnitr \ for euphonic intercalation of d see 
Hist. Gram, p, 73. — Der. it^rdAge, tordcuv. 

Tore, sm. (An hit ) a torus; from L. torus 
(found in Vitruvius). 


t u a r e *. 

Torrent, sm. a torrent; from L. torren- 
tem — Der. torrentueux, torrent\t;]. 

Torride, adj. torrid; fiom L. ti'rridns. 

TORS. adj. twisted ; from L. tortu.s. For 
loss of u see § 50 ; for continuance of s ho 
§ 149. — Der. /orsade. 

TORSADE, sf. a l wasted fringe. See tors. 

E Torse, sm. a toiso; mliod. in l6lh cent, 
trom It. torso (§ 25). 

Torsion, .9^. torsion; from L. torsionem. 

TORT, sm. a wrong; from L. tortus. The 
L. partic. tortus means first ‘ twisted,’ 
then (in Carol, times) a twist, damage, nijii^- 
tice. We find in the Capitularu s ol (’harhs 
the Bald, ‘ Illi, qui in suo mimstei 10 tortuin 
faciunt.* 

Torticolis, sm. a stiff neck ; an irrcLOiIar 
coinpd. of the T.at, words torliim ( oil urn, 

TORTILLER, im. to twist; f/om L. torti- 
ciilare der. from tortus. For -icula 
see ^ 257. — Der. turtille, tortille- 
nieiit, cutortiller. 

TORTU, ndj. crooked; as if from a suppo.se (3 
L. tortutus der. from tortus. For 
-utus ~-u sec § 201. 

TOR'rUK, f. A toitoise; from rustic L. tor- 
tuca*, so called from tlie twisted shape of 
Its Icet, Fur -uca --r/c sec § 237. 

TortueUX, adj. winding; from L. tortu- 

osus. Foi -osus = -c<.x vLc § 229. 

Torture, sf. torture; from L. toiUira. — 
Der. tortufi^r. 

Tory, sm. and ad/, toiv; a (Mti( word. Ir. 
toruigh, to pinsuc fm sake G plumler (§ l^). 

Tester, va. to toast. Set t(,ast. 

' 1 OT, adv e.iily, soon; O. Fr tost, from L, 
to.stusi, l)urnt, vvlieiice rapid, as a flame, or 
with sense of swift heat; cp. llie O Er. 
j hrase chant /ins — swiftly, and Engl, ^hot- 
foot’; tile iqth-ceut. to-tif (111 sense of 
hasty) disposes of the snggesttd derivation 
tot-cito (Littre). Eoi loss of s see § I48. 
— Der. plu/d/ [see. plus'). 

Total, ad), total; from L. totalis*, der. 
from totus, — Dfr. tot(d\\i\ 

TOUAILLE, sf. a round towel ; formerly 
toaille, It. iovaglia, medieval L, toacula*: 
‘Ad Saccos autem (aciendos drappos albos 
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de qiiibus fieri posstint staminca 10 TOURNER, va. to turn. It. tornare, from L 


toaculae 2 ’ (Chromcon Fontanellense). 
Toaciila is of Gtrm. <>iiu;n\, M. H. G. 
tiuehele, a towel ( § 20 ),from O. II Gjivahan, 
to wash. Toacula becomes touailh" for 
-acula — -m//e see § ; lor o - on see § ; 6 . 

TOUCHER, vn. to touch. A word ot Germ, 
oiigm ; O. H G. zuchon (§ 20). Its doublet 
is torpier, q.v. — Der. touche (verbal subst.), 
atm/a-Aer, rttonche>\ 

TOUER, va. to tow; of Germ, origin, like 
most sea^erms, Engl, to toiv (§ 28). — Oer, 
tone (verbal subst.), ro?/age, louoc (partic. 
subst.). 

TGUFFE, .s/i a tuft. O Fr, / <//e; of Germ 
origin, Low Germ topp (§ 20). For p = v 
-/ see §§ 1 12, 142 ; for 0-07/ see § 86. 
— Der. tonjfw. 

TOUJOURS, adv. always, lit, every day. See 
tout and jour. 

'rOUFET, S777 a tuft (of hair), dim. of O. Fr. 
ioupe. Taupe is of Getm. origin. Low 
Germ, topp (§ 20). For see § Sj. 

TOUFIE, v/. a spmning-top; foimerly topic, 
of Germ, origin, Engl, top (§ 28). For 
0 =- on see § 86. 

TOUR, s/n. a turn, lour. See tourner.—DcT. 
tourtt, tounlae. 

TOUK, ■'/. a tower; from L turrim. For 
U-0/7 see § 97 — IF r. / 07 / 7 *elle. 

TOUREE, /. turf ju at ; ol^Gcrm. origin, 
O.H.G. 270 / Geim torf, V\n\\. turf 20 ). 
Pot Q (ju see § 81. — Der. tourlncux, toiob^ 
line. 

Tourbo, *'/• the vulgar herd; fiom L. turba. 
bor 11 = 07 / M e § 9;. 

TOURRILLON, mu. a ulurlwind, dim. of 
primitive winch from medieval L. 
turbolla *, der iiom Class. L turbo I’or 
-ella --////’ sec § 2S2 ; lor u-o// see § 97. 
- - Der. tourbiHonwet. 

TOURD, S7/7. (Oinitb.) a htldfaie ; from L 
• turdus. For u-= 07 ; see § 97. — Der. 

toi.rdcWt. 

TGURELLE, sf. a turret. Sec /07/r.— Der. 

/ 07 /riUon. 


tornare. For o — ou see § 86, — Der, tour 
(verbal subst. masc,, whence the compds. 
cnro 7 /r, twtouixx, it Wx\tour, aleiUoz/rs), au- 
/ 07 /r, tounic' (verbal subst. lem.), tournon 
(parlic. subst,), tourn.iot, touniurc, tourncm, 
coutounier, Avtouruer, xetjurner, pi ur/o/zr- 
ner^, ^tounier* (which veibs only remain 
in verb.al ''iibsi.mtives pourtour, atour). 
TOURNESOL, '■m. (Lot.) a girasol, sun- 
flower; compd of touruer (q.v.) and sol, 
which is E. sol. The form tourne-soleil 
also ex'sis. 

T 0 U 1 \N 1 (..U 1 ET, sm. a turnstile. A dim. of 
touruer. (j. v, 

rOURNOl 6 777. a tournament, tourney. See 
t our u oyer. 

TOURNOIEMENT, sm. a turning round and 
round. See tournoyer 

TOURNOIS, adj. of Tours (sc. money); 
from L Turonensis. by regular contr. 
(see § 52) ot turonensis to tur’nensis, 
whence turnecsis ; for ns = s sec § 163. 
Turnesis becomes tournois: for u — 07/ 
sc. § 97; for -ensis --osis = ' 07 s see § 
206. 

roURNOYER, vn. to turn round and round; 
from L. torniare ■'*=, bom tornare. for 
0 = 07 / see § 86. Littre regards tournoyer 
as simply foimed from touruer.— Dvr. 
tournni (^verbal sub.st. derived Irom tour- 
rwyer, just like emphi from employer), tour- 
wozenient. 

TOURTK, sf, a tart, cake; fnem medieval 
L. subst. torta, a rolled cake, from torta, 
p.p of torciuore. ‘ Torta unde tortula 
dmiiuutivu'n, genus cibi est vel pains, quod 
vu1;h 7 dicitiir ua,’ is found in .111 I Ith-cent. 
doeumeiit. For o-on see § 86. — Der. 
/o?//Vi»‘re. / 07 z 7 */eaii. 

TGURTEzXU. sm. a cake. Sec tourte. 
TOURTERFAU, sm. turtle dove ; formerly 
tourlerd. liom L. turtcrellua dim of 
turtur. Fur u = orz see § (J7 , for -ellus 
- ~e<tu see § 282.— Der. tourteroWc. 
TOUSSAINT, >/. All Hallows. See lous and 


....I.- 

mg box m convents). Sec tour. « ^ 

TOURILLON. s/71, a beani.g-ncck, axle-tree, see § M. l^tr. 1 . 

\ „ / 07 //eto)S 

See tourelle. TrurrC'FOlS adv nevertheless. See tout 

TOUKMKNT, sm. a torment, pUgue ; from TOU lWUlb, mil,. 

L. tormentum For 0-0// see § 86 . coimh ; from L. tussis. For 

Der. / 07 /r 7 n. 7 /.er (its verbal subst. is .o/zr- 3,., see § 149. 

viente). qinvinue sm poison ; from Gr. ropifcov 

TOURMENTE. stormy weather. See ,„ows).-Der. 

tourinent, (j c 2 
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/ox/cologie (compd. of Gr. ro^mov and 
\ 6 yos). 

TRAC, sm. a track. See traquer. 

TRACASSER, vn, to come and go, fidget 
about; va. to torment. See /royi/er.— Dtr. 
iracas (verbal subst.), /rocossier, /raco6scrie. 

TRACE, a trace. See /racer. 

TRACER, va. to trace. It. tracclare, from 
a supposed L. tractiare *, der. from 
tractus, p.p. of trahere (to draw lines, 
trace). For ct=/ see § 168 ; for -tiare 
= -cer see § 264. — Der. trace (verbal 
subst ), trac^ (partic. subst.), /racement. 

Trach6e, */. a windpipe; from L, trachia 
(found in Macrobnis). 

Traction, &f. tr.iction; from L. tracti- 
on e m . 

Tradition, sf. tradition; from L. tradi- 
tionern. Its doublet is trahi\son, q.v. 

Traducteur, sm. a translator ; from L. 
traductorem. 

Traduction, sf. translation ; from L. tra- 
ductionem. 

TRADUIRE, va.to translate; from L. tra- 
ducere. Ducere becomes duc’re, see 
51; for cr = /r see § 129 and hanr. — 
Der. traduis\h\c. 

•f Trail C, sm. traffic ; from It. tra-fficr,{^ 25). 

tTraliqUOr, vn. to traffic; from it. 
traffic are (§ 25). 

Tragddie, sf. tragedy; from L. tragoedia. 
— Der. /ragT'rficii. 

Tragiqiie, adj. tragic; from L. tragicus. 

TRAIJIR, va, to betray ; oiigmally tratr. It. 
tradire, from L, tradore, by efiange of ac- 
cent from trddere to trad< 5 ro (vee Hist, 
Gram. p. 1 33). For loss of d see § 1 20; 
for intercalation of h sec envahir. — Der. 
trnhhon (from L. traditionem : for 
-tionem = -5o« see § 232. Its doublet is 
tradition, q.v.), 

TRAIN, sm. pace, retinue, train. See traire. 

traIner, vn. to drag. See train . — Der. 
traine (veibal subst. ),/ro?;/ec (partic. subst.), 
/ro/^eau, /rai/rage, trnin^ic\, trainewx, en- 
t miner. 

traire, va. to milk, lit. to draw; from 
which O. Fr. signification it has slowly 
been restricted to the special sense of drawing 
milk [c\>. mner, from ‘to change’ to ‘to 
moult’). For such narrowing of sense 
see § 13, Traliere becomes traire as 
distrahere becomes distrnire. or extra- 
hcre, extraire. Trahere was early changed 
to tragere (w'e find subtragendo fiir 
sulitrahendo in Merov. texts). Trdgere, , 
regularly coiitrd. (see § 51) to trag’re, j 


becomes traire: for gr = r see § 131 ; for 
a, = ai see § 54. — Der. trait (partic. subst. 
masc.), traite (p.irtic. subst. fern, properly 
signifying ‘drawn’; it keeps its original 
sense, as a traite is properly a lettci of 
change drawn on some one). From tra- 
gere comes dcriv. tragimon *, the act of 
moving, marcli, whence train. For loss 
of g see § 131, whence O. Fr. train, Fr. 
tram. As a contiriiiation of this origin, 
note that 0 . Fr. had train while Sp. had 
traf(in. * 

TRAIT, sm. an arrow, shaft; from L. 
tractus. For ct = r/ see § 129. 

TRAl'l'K, .f. a stage, journey. See traire. 

TRAITE, .sm. a treaty; from L. tractatus. 
For ct~ it see § 129; for -atus = -e see 
§ 20T. 

TRAITER, va. to treat; from L. tractaro. 
For ct = jV <;ee § 129. — Der. trailcm, traite- 
ment, /roiVable. 

TRAITRE, <m. a traitor; formerly traitre, 
from L. traditor. For regul.ir loss of o 
see § 50, whence tradit’r, which loses 
medial d (see § 1 20) and becomes traitre. 
— Der. /nu/reiisemeut, traitrLSSo. 

Trajectoire, f. a tiajectory; a Fr. deriv, 
Iroin L. trajector. See § 233. 

Trajet, sm. a passage; from L. trajectus. 
For ct = / see § 16S. 

TRAMAIL, sn^. a trammel, net; formerly 
trcmail, fiom L. tremaculum *, in the 
Eoi Saliqiie, 29, 32 : ‘Si qnis . .. trema- 
culnm ant vi-rtevolnm de flnmine fiira- 
v<ril.’ For -aculum see § 255. 

The Low Lat word is also written tra- 
inalliira*. Tremaculum, lit. of three 
meshes, is compd of L. tres and macula. 

Traino, f. weft, course; from L. trama. 
—Der. framer.' 

'I' Tramont ano, sf, the north wind ; from 
It fra motif aim (§ 25). 

TRANCHKR, va. to cut. 0 . Fr. troinchietH 
Origin uncertain. Liltre decides fin.illy on 
accepting L. ti’uncare, li.iving regard to 
the common changing of vowels before no 
(It. troncare, Prov. trenehar, Sp. trine ar ; 
cp. also voluntatem = O. Fr. volente). — 
Der. tranche (veihal subst.), tmnch.int, 
tranches (partic. subst.), tratichet, tranchon, 
retrancher, 

Tranquille, ad], tranquil; from L. tran- 
quil 1 u s.— Der. tranqmlhscT. 
Tranquillity, sf. tranquillity; from L. 
‘ . 'Titatcm. 

Transaction, sf. a transaction; from L. 
transactionem. 
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Transborder, va. to trans-ship; compd. 
of L. trans and Fr. border, (j.v. — Der. 
fransbordemtwt, iransbordAh\G. 
Transcendant, adj, transcendent ; from 
Iv. transcendentein. — Der. transcend- 

ance. 

Transcription, s/. a transcription ; from 
D. transcriptionem. 

Transcriro, va. to transcribe; from L. 
t r a 11 scri ber e. For -scribero = -sertVe 
see t'enre. 

TRANSR,^/ affright. See transir. 

Transferer, va. to transfer ; from L. trans- 
f e r r e . 

Transfert, sm. a transfer; from L. trans- 
fertus, barbarous p.p, of transferre. 

Transfigurer, va. to transfigure ; from L. 
transt 1 gura re. — Der. /ranyig//ration. 

Transformer, va, to transform; from L. 
transform arc — Der. /ra/rs/orwation. 

Transfuge, sm. a deserter; from L. trans- 
fiiga. 

Transfuser, va. to transfuse ; from L 
transfusarc*, freiiuent. of transfundere. 
— Der. transfnsum. 

Transgressor, va. to transgress ; from L 
tr ansgressai e *, fre(iucnt. of transgredi 
— Der. fransgre'^senr, iran<i^re'^s\ou. 

Transiger, t/^. to transact ; from L. transi- 
gcrc. 

TRANSIR, va. to chill, vn,%io be chilled; 
from L. transire* ( — to die, in medieval 
Lat. texts), compd. of trans and ire 
From sense of dying it passes to that of 
being chilled with cold, soirow, etc. — • 
Der. transe (verbal subst.), transi, trans- 
issement. 

Transit, .sm. a transit; from L. transitus. 

Transitif, adj. transitive; from L. transi- 
ti vus. 

Transition, a transition; from L. tran- 
sitionem. 

Transitoire, adj. transitory; from L. 
tr.insitorius. 

Translater, va. to translate; from L. 
translatare *, from translatus. This 
verb IS now out of use. 

Translation, a translation; from L. 
translationem. 

Transmettre, va. to transmit; from L 
transmittere. For i = see § 72.— Der 
/ransmis /ra^rsmissible. 

Transmission, transmission; from L 

transmissionem. 

Transmuer, va. to transmute; from L 
traiisiniitare. For inutare = niw^r see 
inner. — Der. transviudblc. 


Transmutation, s/. transmutation; from 
L. tra nimutationem. 

Transparent, adj. transparent; from L. 

transparentem *. — Der. transparQwee. 
Transpercer, va. to transfix ; compd. of 
D. trans and Vt. percer, q.v. 

Transpirer, vn. to transpire ; from L. 

trans and spirare. — Der. transpir?iUon. 
Transplanter, va. to transplant ; from L. 
t r an s p 1 .1 n ta r e. — Der. transplant:ihon. 

Transporter, va. to transport ; from L. 
transportare. — Der. transport (verbal 
subst.), tran\p< )rt Ah\c. 

Transposer, va to transpose; compd. of 
L. trans and Fr. Jioser. — Der. transpos- 
itioii. 

Transsubstantier, t;n. to transubstantiate; 
compd. of L. trans and substantiare *, 
<ler. from substantia. — Der. transsnb- 
^tan/tAiion. 

Transvaser, va. to decant ; compd. of L. 
trans and Fr. vase, q.v. 

Transverse, adj. transverse ; from L. 
transversus. — Der. transversal, transvers- 
alement. 

Trapdze, $?n. a trapezium; from Or. rpa- 
neCa. 

TRAPPE, ,<jf. a trap, trapdoor ; from medieval 
L. trappa*, a snare, in the Lex Salica, 
7, 9; ‘Si qiiis tnrtr.rem de trappa liira- 
verit.' Trappa is of Gcrrn. origin, like 
most hunting terms, O. II G. trapo, a trap, 
snare (§ 20). — Der. at/ro/j/cr (^lit. to trap). 

TRAPU, adj. stubby, squat. Origin un- 
known. 

TRAQUENARD, sm. a mare, a racking-pace 
(of a horse), ‘ traquenard * (dance) ; all 
having the common notion of an irregular 
trotting motion ; also, a trap for wild beasts. 
Origin uiiccrtam ; probably connected with 
tiaquer, q.v. 

TKAQUER, va. to beat (a wood), hunt; 
then to enclose, surround. Traquer is 
properly to draw a net round a wood to 
catch the game in it ; and is of Germ, 
origin, Neth. trehhen (§ 27).— Der. trac 
(verbal subst. rnasc.), traque (verbal subst. 
fern.), traqiitoT, traqn^U tracixsst^r. 

TRAVAIL, sm. (l) a horsebreaker’s break; 
(2) by extension of sense (§ 12) labour, 
toil. It. travaglio, Sp. Irahajo, Prov. tra- 
hahl, properly a break for vicious horses ; 
and in this sense from L. trabaculum *, 
der. from trabem. For b^v see § 113; 
for -aculum = -0// see § 255. From sense 
of a machine for restraining horses, the 
word comes to mean constraint drudgery. 
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trouble, whence the verb trnvailler, to vex 
oneself, exert oneself, work hard. 

TRAVAILLKR, vn. to labour. See travail. 

TRAVEE, sf. a bay, arch ; from L. trabata*, 
der. from trabem. For b = v see § 113; 
for -ata = -ee see § 201. 

TRAVERS, sm. bicadth; from L. traver- 
SU3, for traus versus. — Der. traver^Qi, 
traver^m. 

TRAVERSER, va. to cro<;s, traverse. See 
/rnirers.— Der. traverse (vcibal subst.), tra- 
ver^ce (partic. subst. \ 

TRAVERSIN, sfu. a bolster. See trnvers. 

f Travostir, va. to travesty; introil. in 
1 6th cent, from It. travestire (§ 25). — Der. 
/rfifves/issement. 

TRE-, TRES', prefix = across, beyond. It 
/ra-, tras-, from L. trans, which, by ns 
= 8 (see § 163), becomes tras, whence 
trh\ for a--=e see § 54. Thus transsalire 
becomes tre^^aillir\ trans; assare, trans- 
buccare*, transfilarc ^ transtcllum* 
were in 0. Fr. trespasser y treshichery tres- 
Jilery tresteauy which in mod. P'r. are re- 
duced to trepasser, trrhucher, tr>'Jiler, tre- 
teau, by regular loss of s, see § 148. 

TREBUCllKR, vn. to stumble; It. trahne- 
care, to hurl at one’s teeth, throw at one. 
throw down; which seems to be connected 
with louche, an origin preferred by Littre; 
from L. trans and bucca; the Lat. forms 
are transbuccare*, trabucare*, or tre- 
bucare^'. For trans- - tres- — fre- see trr- ; 
for cc — ch see § 1 26. — Der. tnbuchrl 

ii 

TREFILER, va. to wiredraw; formerly 
tresjiler, from L. translUare. der. from 
filum, properly to pass thread through the 
drawing-frame. For trans- = /m- = /;T- see 
trr-. — Der. tn'Jikur, trijilene. 

TREFLE, sm. trefoil ; from E. trifoUum, 
by contr. of trifoUum to tr f’liuin (5 51), 
whence trijle. For i^e see § 7^* 

TREFONDS, sm. (a term of feudal custom) 
property under the surface. — Der. tre- 
foncler. 

TREILLP), sf. a vine-arbonr, Ircllls-arbour ; 
from L. triebila (found in Columella and 
in the Copa). Trichila, regularly contrd. 
(see § 51) to trich’la, becomes tricla 
\)y ch. = c, whence treille by -icla^-e/Z/e 
(sec § 257). — Uer. treilLi^c, treillis, treill- 
isser. 

TREILEIS, sm. a trellis. Sec treille. 

TREIZE, ad), thirteen; from L. tredecim, 
by regular contr. (see § 51) of tr6decim 
to tred’eim, whence treize. For dc = c 


see Hist. Gram p. 8l ; for o = €i see § 65 
for o = z sec ninitie. 

^Tr^ma, sm. (Gram.) diiercsis; the Gr. 
rpijua. 

TREMBLE, sm. (Bot.) an aspen-tree. It, 
tremula, from L. tremula (lit. that which 
trembles), by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
tremula to trem’la, whence tremble. For 
ml -mhl see Hist. Gram. p. 73. 

TREMBLER, vn. to tremble. It. tremolare, 
from L. tromiilaro deriv, of tremulus. 
‘Nimio fngore horribihlir cum tlelu ac 
stridore dcntium tremulantes,’ says Flo- 
doard (in. 3). Treiiiulare, regularly 
contrd. (see § 52) to tremTare, becomes 
trembler. F'or m\ — 7nhl see Hist. Gram, 
p. 73. — Der. trembloler, trefnhleuT, tnmhlc- 
ment. 

TREMIE, sf. a mill-hopper; corruption of 
O. tremuie, compd, of tre. which is 
from L. tres, ami intde, which is the 
L. modius, lit. a trough to hold three 
bushels. P'or loss of d see § 120; lor 
7// see § <84. 

TREMIERE, sf, the hollyhock. Origin un- 
known, 

TREMOUSSER (SE), va. to sh.ike; vn. to 
fintler (as a bird); fiom a supposed L, 
transmotiare ■*', to move rapidly, der. 
fiom tranfsmotus, p p. r)f Irainsmovero. 
Transmotitfi’O becomes trrmousser: for 
trans- ^ /rc- see trr-] foi sec § 81 ; 

for -liare “-sscr see § 264 Littre how- 
ever prefers to take it from some derivative 
of L. tremere. 

TRFMl’E, sf temper (of steel). See tremper. 

TREMBER, 7'(7. to sU ep, dip, temper; Irom 
L, tomperaro, lit to temper steel, also to 
mix; so we litid in Gregory of Tours, 

‘ vimnn tomperatum ’ -- vin trejupr d'eau. 
Temporflre, regulaily contrd. (see § 52) 
to temp’raro, becomes O. Er. lemprer, 
later tremper, by transposition, see apretc, 
Tremper is a doublet of (emprrer, q.v. — 
Dei. trempe (veib.il subst,), ^\etremper. 

f Tremplin, sm a spnug-lioard ; introd. 
in i6ih cent, from It. (ramjeUino (§ 25). 

TREN'l'E, adj. tlurty. Sp. treintn, from L. 
triginta, by regular loss of medial g, see 
§ 131. For i.:^e see § 72. — Der. trent- 
i('me, /m7/aine. 

fTrdpan, sm. a trepan; introd. from It. 
trapafio (§ 25). — Der trepaner. 

TREPASSER, vn. to die O Fr. trespasser. 
It. trapnssare, fiom L. tran-spaa-are, 
properly to pass across, then to die : it is 
almost the exact rendering of the popular 
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phrase /rt/V^ le mut. For trans- /m- = 
sec /re-. Der. /rr/)a<; (verbal subst.). 

Trepidation, s/. trepidation; iVoin L. tre- 
p 1 d a t i o n e m . 

TRKI’IKD, STO, a tripod; rrom L. tripedem. 
for tri- = ft'6'- see § 72 ; for pedera=/>ie</ 
See pied. 

TRKPICtNER, vn. to stamp one’s feet ; der. 
Iroin 0 . Fr. tniper. as t'^ratigner is from 
gratter. Treper is of Germ, origin, Noth. 

(§ 20). — Der. tn'pignewu-wX.. 

TRKS, very ; fiom L. trails, lit. beyond, 
then later ‘very.’ Hy ns -s (see § 163) 
Irans becomes tras, whence /res. For 
a-e vee § £^4. 

TKI'.SOR, sra. a trca<:iire. It. tesoro, from L. 
thesaurus. Hy th and by au-o (see 
§ 106) thesaurus becomes /csor, whence, 
by mtcrcMlalmg r, fresor (see chanvre and 
fyo'fdi:). — Der. /rf soner, /resorerie. 

TRI'.SSAILLIR, vn. to -^tait, shudder; from 
L. transsabre *. For trans- ^ /rr^- see 


Triangulation, ff. triangulation ; from L. 
tn angulationem fioni triangulns. 

Tribord, sm. starboard. O. Fr. estnhord, 
of Germ, oiigin, Engl, starboard (§ 27). 

Tribu, sf. a tube ; from L. tribus. 

Tribulation, .s/. tribulation; from L. tri- 
bul.itionem. 

Tribun, sm. a tribune; fron^L. tribunus. 
"Der. /rthuna.i (hum L. tribunatus). 

Tribunal, sm. a tnbunal; fioiii L. tri- 
bunal 

Tribune, sf. a tribune (speaker’s desk), 
gallery; from Low Lat, tribiina. 

Tribut, .s/;/. tribute; Irom L tiibutuin. 

Tributaire, alj. tnbntaiy; hom L tribu- 
tari ns. 

TRlCllhR, va to trick, clieat. O. Fr. tre- 
cher, of Germ, oiigm, M. II. G. trechen, 
to launch a shot, tlitnce to play a trick 
(§ 20). Littre prefers to derive it fiom 
tricari. For e — t see § — Der, // /c/«eur, 

tne/n lie. 


trr-; lor sabre = ^ah/£r see satllir.—Dcr 
/rcsso///ement. 

TRFSSFR, va. to p'ait hair in tresses; 
oiigmally tn'cer. It. trcrciare. fiom L 
tricare der. from tnea winch fiom 
Gi.Tpi\^a, tripartite, wi,ence a ti(ss, three- 
plaited. For tri care - /m'^r - /res ser see 
§§ 129, 264; for i=e see § 72. — Der. 
/resstf (v( rbal subst."). 

TRKTKAIJ. sn?, amouutcbmk’s stage, tressel ; 
formerly fre teau, ongmally Ircsttl, Irom L 
transteUum dun. tiom transtrum, 
a bench, beam, plaltoim. TransteUum, 
by trails-— /rfs- (see /re-), becomes U Fi 
trcitcl, whence later fn'h’an. For loss ol s 
see 14S; for -ellu’U ---car/ see § 2S2, 

TRFLH., sin. a wlue! and axle. It. f(>rc()In, 
hour L torculum, a press which was the 
meaning of freuil m very G Fr. Torcu- 
lum. regulirly contrd. (see ^ 51"), becomes 

• torc’lum, wiicuce, by trails, osmg r (see 
n/re/f), troclum. whence trend, lor 
O " eii sec § 79; tor cl —d see § J29. 

TRflVE, </ a truce: 01 ig trive lit. .security, 
pence, whence tmee. Trive is of Germ, 
origin, O. H G. tnw 1. Goth, /r/ggn-n (§ id). 
Triggwn, coiisomfymg w to v {c\\ janv'ur 
from januaiius, v-), becomes ///gnn, 
whence O. Fr. trive, l>y gv-=v. For 
sec § 72, 

TrianglG, S,vi. a trivet, triangle; horn L. 
tri align luin. lor loss of penult, u see 

Triangulaire, adj. triangular; from L 
triangularis. 


TRlCGhSES, sf pi farrici’s pincers; a cor- 
ruption of tile word Tnrqnoises, Turkish 
pmci rs 

Tricolor©, ailj. tncoloured ; from L. tn- 
( olor. 

TRUK )TER, t'n. to knit. Origin nrknowm 
— Der, tncut (verbal snbst.), tneotL-m, tn~ 
co/e use, /r/co/.igc. 

'I'KlCrRAC, sm. backgammon; forincily 
ticfac. It IS an onomalojufetic word, from 
the noise of the lattlmg elicc, sec § 7,4. 

Trident, sm. a trident; fiom L. triden- 
tem. 

Triennal, adj. triennial; from L. tricn- 
nalis from trionnis. 

TRIER, vn to soit, cull. It. /rr/nre, fiom L. 
tritarc, der. fiom tritus, p. p of terere. 
The actual sense comes liom tlie phiase 
‘ granuni torero,’ to beat the corn from 
the chall, trier Ic gram, w'hence the mean- 
ing of trier. The It. tritarc, which keeps 
botli senses, to grind and tf) sort, confirms 
this elvirndogy. For loss oj medial t see 
§117- Del. tn 

Trigaud, ad], tneky; a der. from Low L. 
trivaie .i late form of tncari, to make 
dela\s, protexls. 

Triglyphe, sm. a tnglypii (•" Archit.); 
from Gi. Tpiy\v(}ws. 

Trigone, adj. three-angled, triangular ; from 
Gi Tpiyojvos. 

Trigonometrie, f trigonometry ; from 
Gr. rpiycnuuv and pirpov. 

'I'Trille, sm. a trill; from It. trillo (§ 25), 

Trilogie, f a trilogy ; from Gr. rpiXoyia, 
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TRIMBALER, va. to drag about. Origin un- 

kiiowii. 

TRIMER, vn. to run about. Origin un- 
known. 

Trimestre, Stn, a quarter of a year ; from 
L. triinestris.— Der. trimestntX, 

Trin, adj. tiine (of the Deity); from L. 
trinus. 

TRINGLE, 5/. a curtain-rod. Origin un- 
known. — Der. trin<^ltr^ Zr/w^/ettc. 

Trinity, 5/. the Tmnty; from L. trini- 
tatem. — Der. /r/;n/aire. 

t Trinquer, vn. to touch glasses; of 
Germ, origin, from Geim. Irinhn (§ 27). 

t Trio, i> 7 n. a tno; the It. trio (§ 25). 

Triolet, s?;z. a triolet, the name of a kind of 
Eiench verse of eight lines, of which the 
first is repeated after the third, and the first 
and second after the sixth ; a dim. of trio 

(q V.). 

Triomphal, adj. triumphal ; from L. 
trium p h alis. 

Triomphateur, sm. a triumpher; from L. 
triuiiiphatorem. 

Triomphe, -sm. a triumph ; from L. 
trium phus. — Der. trioinphtx, 

TRIPE, j/. tripe. Oiigin uncertain. Prob- 
ably of Germ, origin, Germ, ^irippe (§ 2o) 
— Der. /W/^aille, Zn'/;ctte, /r//>ier, (rip'ihie. 

TRIPLE, adj. tuple ; from L. triplus. Der. 
triphr. tnpUx. 

Triplicit^, -s/. the quality of being triple ; 
from L. triplicitatein. 

TKirOT, sm. a tennis-court, fives-court ; from 
O. Fr. verb triper, to trip it, leap, dance — 
Der. /W/oter. 

TRIPOTER, va. to make a medley, intrigue. 
See tripot. — Der. tripotagQ. 

TRIQLIE, sf. a cudgel, Ongin unknown. 

Trireme, s/. a tiiremc; from L. trireniis. 

Trisaieul, ^mf. a great-great-grandfather 
or grandmother ; from Gr. rpis and Fr. 
aieul. 

Trissy liable, adj. three -syllabled ; sm. a 
trisyllable; from L. trisyllabus. 

TRISTE, adj. sad ; from L. tristis. — Der, 
at/r/'i/er. 

TRISTESSE, sadness; from L. tristitia. 
For -itia — -cssrf see § 2.^5. 

Triturer, va. to triturate; from L. tritu- 
rare. — Der, ZnZj/ration. 

q- Triumvir, sm. a triumvir; the L. 
triumvir. 

Trivial, adj. trivial; from L. trivialis. — 
Der. trivial\x(i. 

TROC. sm. barter (of old goods), truck. See 
trofpier. 


Troch6e, sf. a bunch of shoots (on a tree or 
shrub cut down to the ground) ; fioin 
O. Fr. troche, a bundle. Origin unknown. 
Troche has another dim. trochet, which s g- 
iiifies a cluster, of llowers, fruits, twigs, 

TROGNE, sy, a lull face. Origin unknown. 

TROGNON, sm. a core (of i'luit). Ongni 
unknown. 

TROIS, three; from L. tres. For e = oi 
see § 62. — Der, Zro/AitMiie. 

trOler, vn. to diag about, gad, lounge 
about ; of Germ, oiigin, Germ, trollen 
(§ 27).^ 

TROMIIE, sf. a waterspout; from It. tromba 
(§ 25), from its shaj)c, 

t Trombone, sm. a trombone ; from It. 
trombone. 

TROMPE, sf. a horn, tuimpet; from It. 
tromba, winch, according to Die/, is the 
L. tuba strengthened witli r (cp tronaro * 
for tonare and funda, fronde). Theie 
are no intermediate forms to connect tuba 
with trompe, (Littro.) — Der, tromp^ x (pro- 
perly to play the horn, alluding I0 (punks 
and nn'untehanks, who atli.icted the public 
by blowing a liorii, and tlun cheated tin in 
into buying; tlicncc to (heat). 

TROMPER, to deceiv('; lit to Mow the 
trumpet to one; trompe. — Der tnnnp’ 
cur, Zrom/’ciic, ilvtromjtr 

TROMPEPTEj, .s/. a trninpet. A dim. of 
tromle. — Der. tromfetex 

TRONC, sm. a trunk ; liom L. truncus. 
For u = o see § (jH. — Der, Zro/nrlie (loin, 
form of tro>ic, whence dim. tronchet), 
trouxjon. 

TROiNCDN, sm. a fiagmciit. See tronc. — 
Dci. troiKjonwrx . 

TRGNE, sm. a throne; fiom L. thronus, — 
Dcr. trbtmx, dc'Zrfmer. 

Tronquer, va. to mutilate; irom L. trun- 
care. 

TROP, adv. too much. From Low Laf. 
tropus*, of which the origin is uncer- 
tain See Hist. Giain. p. 160.— Der. par 
trap (see parj. 

Trope, sm. a tiopc, rhetorical figure; from 
L. tropus. 

Trophde, sm a trophy; from L. tropacum. 

Tropique, adj. tropical ; from L. tropicus. 
— Der. tropic.i\. 

f Troquer, va. to exchange, truck ; from 
Sp. trocar (§ 26).— Der! troc (verbal 
subst.). 

TROTTER, va. to trot ; from L. tolutaro * 
(we find tolutarius, a trotter, in Seneca ; 
‘ire tolutim,’ to go at a trot, iu Pliny), 
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by contr. of tolutare to tlutare. whence 
trotter. For tl = ^r cp. litlum, titre\ ca- 
pitlum, chapure.-^Dti. trot (verbal subst.), 
rro//eur» trottoiT. 

TKOU, im. a hole, Prov. trauc, from Low 
L. traugum* (in the Ripuarian Law, tit. 
43 • ‘ ‘Piis in clausiira aliena traugum ad 
transemulum fccerit ’). The origin of 
traugum is unknown. For loss ot final g 
see § i ;,2 ; for au-o?v see § 107. 
t Troubadour, sm. a tionbadour; from 
Prov. t)%h(t(lor (§ 2.^), der. from verb tro- 
bar — trohve)\ to fiiui, invent. For etymo- 
logy of trobar see trouver. Its doublet is 
trouveur, q. v. 

TROUULF, sm. conl'iision, disorder; from L. 
turbula *, dim. of turba, by metathesis of 
r, see aprete. 

TROIJIJLF, adj. turbid, muddy; from L. 
turbulus*, by (onti (^ec § 51) ot tur- 
bulus to turb lus, whence Irotible, by 
transposition of r, see apretc. 

TKOUIU.KR, va. to tioulle, distuib, thicken 
(liquids'); tiom L. turbiilaro ♦, der liom 
turbula, found in Ainmianus M.it<ellmns. 
TurbulAre, regulaily (ontid. (see § 52) 
to turb’laro, beionui troublcr: for liaiis- 
position ot r see aprett' \ for ii — orr see 
§ qj. — Der. trouble (veibal subst.), trou- 
blb. 

TROUFR, va. to perforate. , See trou. — Der. 
trnuoc. 

TROUi’E, sf. a troop; der. from barbarous 
L. troppus*. ‘Si enim in troppo de 
jnmeiitis illani diiclricein aliquis mvolaverit ’ 
(Lex Alamaiinorinn, 7. 9). Troppus* is 
tlie O. H.G. drt/po {Gtrin. traube), a buiicb 
of grapes. Troupe is from a fun. foini 
troppa*: f'r o - see § 86. — Der 
troupd^w, /;'o://'ier, ^Urouptr. 

T 1 < ( ) U P F A U, .s 711 . a 11 ( )ck . See troupe. 

'FROUPIER, sm. a trooper. See troupe. 

^'ROUSSK, s/. a bundle, breeches Sec trousser. 
— Der. /roi/SM ail, ild/rm/sserf properly to take 
otf the bietches), /ru/rssequin. 

TROUSSEAU, sw. a small bundle, outfit. Sec 
trousse. 

TKOUSSER, va. to tuck up, turn up; for- 
merly tro'i'^er, origin.illy turner, trom L. 
tortiare *, to bind together, der. from 
tortus, p.p. of torquere. Tortiaro, by 
-tiare = -.srr (see § 264), becomes /oner, 
whence trosser, by transposing r, btc dprete. 
For later change ot o to on see § S6 
Der. trousse (a bundle of things bound 
togetlier, a verbal subst.), troussis^ re- 
rrousser. 
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IROUVER, va. to find; formerly trover ^ 
torver in an iith-CQiit. document; Prov. 
trohar^ from L. turbare, to move, seek 
for, lastly, to find. For b = 1/566 § IJ3; 
for u-o sec § 97 (whence O. Fr. torver ^ 
whence trover) ; for transposition of r see 
dprete; for later ckaiige of 0 to ou see 
§ 86. This etymology is confirmed hy 
O. Port, trovar, which = both trouver and 
remuer, like the L. turbare. [It is also 
suggested that it is from L. L. tropare*, 
from tropus, a song.] — Der. rro;/i/aille, 
trouvGWT (of which the doublets are trouv- 
ere, troubadour, q. v.). 

TROUV^IRE, sm. a poet, lit. one who finds, 
invents. Ti'ouvere is the iiom. of a word 
which in the obj. case is troveor, winch 
answers to the Prov. troubadour (which fioiu 
L.L.tropator *,a song-maker; see Irouver)^ 
an inventor ; from trover, q. v. 

TRUAND, sm. a vagrant, truant ; from me- 
dieval Lat. trutanus*: ‘ Praccqnmus ut 
semper pauperts magis iiuhgeiitcs (et 1111- 
mme trutani) ad ipsain eleemosyiiam ad- 
mittantur,' from a document of a.J). 1340. 
Trutanus is of Celtic oiigin (§ 19'), Gael 
truas^han, Wcl. trv, oukast. For lo'.s of 
medial t see abbnye. — Der. truandene, 
trunud.uWc:, truander. 

t Truchement, .s?n. an interjneter; from 
Sp. trucheman. a dragoman (§ 26). Its 
doublet is drogman. q v. 

TRUKLLE, </, a itowel, fish-shce ; from L. 
trulla, dim. of trua. 

TRUFfE, sf. (Bot.) a truffle. Origin un- 
known. — Der. truffiev, trulfer, 

TRUlPk •* sow. It. trojd, from L. troia, 
a sow 111 common Lat. D,cz notices that 
the Romans called a roast pig a ‘ porcus 
troianiis,’ m the stomach of whidi were 
put buds and other annuab, in allusion to 
the Trojan horse. 'I'heiice, by assimila- 
tion, people called the sow troia. A 
writer under the Empire, Messala Corvinus, 
tells us that in his day the Romans called 
the sow troia: ‘Troia iiamque vulgo 
Latine scrofa dicitur.’ Wc read m a legal 
document, ‘ Troias onincs meas do, lego.’ 
Troia becomes trme by o — ui, see § 84. 
For relation of j to i see aider. 

TRUITE, sj. a trout ; from L. tructa (found 
m Phnv). For ct = i/ sec § 129. 

TRUMEAU, sm. a leg of beef. Origin un- 
known. 

f Tsar, sm. the C/ar (of Russia) ; a Russian 
word (§ 29), said to be derived from the 
Gr. Kaicapf L. Caesar, 
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TU, pers. pron. thou ; from L. tu. — Der. tu- 
toyer (see toi). 

Tube, sm. a tube; from L. tubus. — Der. 
/j/hileux. /;/6ulare. 

Tubercule, sm. a tubercule ; from L. 
t u b e r c u 1 u 111 . — Der. tnbercultux. 

Tub6reuse, sf. (Bot.) the tuberose; from L. 
tuberosa. 

Tub6reux, adj. tuberous, bearing tubers; 
from L. tuberosus 

TudesquG, adj belonging to the ancient 
Germans: It. tede^co, fiom 0 . II. G. diutisl' 
(wlieiice Dutch) (§ 2o). 

TUKR, va. to kill, a tolerably recent word 
in this sense: in O. Fr. ‘to kill’ was not 
liter but qccire (from occidire). In O Fr. 
liter meJliit to stifle, as in Prov. ludar^ 
O.lt.dulare. Titer is from L. tutari, t<. 
defend, then cover for detence, then stifle ; 
e. g. liter le Jeu was originally to bank iij 
a fire, then to stillc, tin n, generalised (§ 12) 
to kill. B) losing medial t (‘>ee § II 7) 
tutari gives liter, as commiitarc gives 
cominiier, remutare, ste run tare, sal 11 
tare, mutarc, become remner, elernuer. 
'■(dner, miter. — Der. lucrxe, htewr. 

Tuf, sm, tufa; from L, tophus. For pli=^ 
see § 1.^6; for o~u see § 80. 

Tuile, s/. a tile ; from Jv tegiila, by regiila 
cmilr. (^see § 51) of tegiila to teg’ la 
whence litde. For = see cailler; fo 
e==7/ setjumemt. — Der. hither, luilehe. 
tTulipe,s/. a tulip; from Vort.tidipa{% lO) 
It is a doublet of Inrhan, q. v. — Dei. litUp\e\ 
Tulle, sm. press-point, mile; a delicate tex 
tile fabric. Origin unknown. It is nsu.dly at 
tnbuted to the town of Tulle ; there never 
however, lias bet n any manufactory of sucl 
fabrics at that pl.ice (Litlrc, Appcndi.v ) 
Tumefaction, yf. tumefaclion ; a Fr. dcri' 
vaiivc liom tuimfier, as if from L, tuine 
factionem*, fiom tumcfactus. 
Tuiliefier, lui. to tumefy; from a suppose* 
L, tiimefica re 

Tumeur sj. a tumour; from L. tumorem. 
Tumulaire, adj. tumular, pertaining to a 
grave; a Fr. derivative in -aire I97, 
iK)tc 0, fiom L. tumulus. 

Tumulto. sm. a tumult; from L. lumultus. 
Tumultueux, adj. tumultuous; from L. 
tumultuosus. 

Tuniquo, sf. a tunic; from L. tunica. 


■f Tunnel, sm. a tunnel: introd. from Eng1. 
hmnci ( § 28). Its doublet is tonneau, q. v. 

dTurb a n. s;77. a turban ; introd, from Port, 
liirhnnte, whu'h fmm Pers. diilhand tbrough 
Turk, itilhend. Its doublet is tiilipe, q. v. 

TURBOT, sm. a turbot; der., by help of <iim. 
suffix ot (§ 2S1), from a primitive form 
litrbe*, wliich from L. turbo, properly .1 
top, then a turbot, from the likeness of the 
fish to the shape of a tiq\ The Gr. 
pupifios, winch signifies a top and a turbot, 
confitins tins derivation. 

Turbulent, m/7 turbulmt; from L. tnrbu- 
lentus. Its doublet 15. troublanl.— Der. 
turbulence. 

tTurf, sm. turf ; introd from Engl, turf 
(§ 28). 

Turgescent. adj. turgid; from L. turges- 
ce ale ill. — Der. litrtjeyccnce. 

Turlupin, sm. a makir of conundrums: 
Voltaire, in his life of Mi>liere, says it is of 
hist, origin (see § 33), from Turlupin, the 
name of a comic peisoiiage played bv the 
actor Lcgrand. — Der. turlupineT,htrlupiirn\c. 

Turpitude, sf. turpitmle; fiom L. turju- 
tud 1 n cm. 

Tut^laire, adj. tutelary ; from L, tutelar i s. 

Tutelle, sf. tutelage, guardianship; from L. 
t utcla. 

Tuteur, sfn. a guardian ; from L, tutorem. 

'i'U'l'OYfvR, V(\ to say ‘thou and llue’ to, 
treat intimately, bee lit and lui. — Drr. 
////o/emeiit. 

Tutrico, sf. a Emalc guardian; from L. 
tutneem. 

TUYAU, sm. a pipe, tube; fornnriy luycl. 
Origin uncertain. The Prov. and Sp. hidel 
makes the L. tubollua improbable ; Diez 
suggests an O. II. G. tuda (§ 20) ; cp. Dan. 
tuii-, Du. hilt, 

Tympan, sm. a tympanum (of the car), 
drum. Its doublet is liuihalt\ q. v. — Der. 
tympanhii, tympauWe. • 

Type, sm. a type; from L. tyjms. — Der. 
/y/i<juc. 

Typhoide, 01/7. typhoid; from typhus, and 
Gi f/oos See typhus. 

Typhus, sw lyplius; fiom Gr. rvpos. 

Typographie, sf. lypDgiaphv; trom Gr. 
TVTTos and ypf'upoj . — Dir /y/ogo a/d/ique. 

Tyran, sm. a tyrant; from L. tyrannus.— 
Der. tyraniue, tyrannher, /ynoniujuc. 
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XTbiquistO, ^m. an Ubiqultarian ; a Fr. 
derivative in ^iste (sec § 217); from L. 
n bique. 

tJbiQUit^, ubiquity ; a Fr, derivative in 
•tc (see § 230) ; from L. ubique. 

XJlcdre, .sm. an nkcr; from L. ulcerus. — 
Der. 7 /lca'cr, tdc<'r.\.Uon. 

XJlterieur, adj. ulterujr; from L. ulteri- 
orein. 

f Ultimatum, sm. an nltimatnm; the* L. 
ultimatutn*, p p. of ultimaro*, from 
ultimus. 

tui tram on tain, adj. ultramontane; 
intrcHl. Irom It. oltriwionlano (§ 25). 

UMBLK, wa. (Ichth.) an umber, char; from 
L. umbra (found in Ovid). For v~l sec 
§ 0 ^ 5 * 

UN, adj. one; from L. units — Der. wwii-me. 

Unanime, adj. unanimous; fiom L. una- 
n inius. — Der. wianim\ia. 

Uniform©, «<// uniform; from L unifor- 
inis. — Der. viufonmU^. 

Union, .s/. union; iiom L.^unioncm. Its 
doublet IS q. v. 

Unique, adj. unique, from L. uniens. 

Unir, va. to unite; Irom L. uniic — Der. 
dos//;nr, Ti'amir. 

Unisson, sm. unison; from L. unisonus*. 

Unitaire, adj. tending' towaids umtv (Mm 
and Clieiii.) ; sm. a Umt.ui.in (d'iieol,). 
For l*r. derivatives in -aire sec § 
note 1. 

Unite, s/i unity; from L. unitatern. 

Univers, "m, the unnerve; from L. uni- 

• versurn (found in Cicero). 

Universaltb. sf. univcrs.ility ; fiom L. 
u n 1 V e r s a 1 1 1 a t e rn . 

Universel, adj. universal; fiom L. uni- 
versalis. 

Universitd, sf. a nmversitv; from L. uni- 
vcrsitatem. a li^.al coiporatum, com- 
munitv, in IM.ireian (6tli cent.). Der. 
i/fiivcrdt'Alrc. 

Uranoscope, sm. (lebth ) the uranoscopus; 
from L. uranoscopus (lound in Plmy). 

Urot^re, sm. (Med.) the uretei ; from Gr. 

ovpTjTTjp. 

Urdtlire, sm. (Med.) the urethra ; from Gr. 
ovpijOpa. 


Urgent, adj. urgent; from L. iirgentern. 
— Der. urge7icc. 

Urine, sf urme; from L. urina. 

Urique, adj. (Chem.) uiK : dciivcd, witli 
vrate and urie, from Gi. ovpov. 

Urne, >/. an urn : fiom L luna. 

Urticaire, sj. (Med.) umcana, nettle-rash; 
irom L. iirtica. 

US, svi pi. usages; from L. ustis,* * 

USER, vn. to use; from b. usar'e*, der. 
fiom usu.s, p. p. of uti. — D'er. ?/.sage, 
rcsaiice. (A deriv of usare is u.siuarc C 
to leave the ii^^c of, foumi in mediev.il Lit. 
documents, whence verbal siibst. u^ina ’ . 
Fr. usine, which signifies the use oi w.i.lt- 
power, in an lltlieent. text, whence it 
comes to mean, later, any lac lory diivcii by 
\eater, then a factory geiu'i.illy.) 

I SINK, sf. a manufactory, factory. See rocr. 

Usite, adj. m use, used ; from !>. usit.atus 
p.p of usitarc, which is liequeiit. of 
uti. 

Ustensilo, sm. an utensil ; from L. uten- 
silia (found in Varro and Livy). The in- 
terpolated s m this word, says Litlnh is 
absolutely barbarous, liaving been iiitio- 
(Incc'd since tiic l6tli cent. 

Ustion, */. ustioii (Roman Law), act of 
burning: fioin L ustionem. 

Usuel ii'Ual ; fiom L usualis. 

Usutruit, sm. usulruct; from L. usufruc- 
1 us 

UsLire, sf. usury; from L. usura — Der. 

Usurper, va. to usurp; from L. iisur['are. 
- Der. wswr/ateui, u\urp.\\v^u. 

ut, s 7 n (Mus.) the name, in the old sol-fa 
scale, of the first of the seven sounds wlndi 
compose the ordm.ny sc'ale, C n.iini.i! ; 
from the fust woid 111 the monkish line 
‘f// qiieant laxis lesonare tibris ’ 

Uterin, Uterme; fiom L. iiteriniis 

Utilo, adj. useful; from L. utilis. — Dsr. 
utd\U\ 7////iscr, 7r//7itaire. 

Utopie,s/. Utopia, plan of government of an 
imaginary and perlect country ; a n.iinc 
foiged by Sir Thomas More out oi (ir. 
ou Tcjiros. lit. no-place, land of no\\heie. — 
Der. 7//o/iste. 
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Vacant, adj. vacant; from L. vacantem. 

— Der. vacancy. 

VACARME, sm. a hubbub, uproar; of Germ 
origin, Noth, wach-arine, woe to the wretch I 
(§ -7)- Vacarme in medieval Fr. was an 
exclamation, and came later to signify a 

noise. 

Vacation, s/. a vacation; from L. vacati- 
o 11 e m . 

Vaccin, sm. vaccine-matter; from L. vac- 
ciiius. — Der. vaccintr (wlicnce vaccine). 
VACHE, </. a cow ; from L. vacca. For 
ca — che see Hist. Gram. p. 64. — Der. 
vachcT, vacheuQ. 

Vacillant, adj. vacillating. See vaciller. 
Vaciller, vn. to vacillate; from L. vacil- 
lare. — Der. i/rici/Zement, vacill‘A\.\o\\. 
Vacuity, vacuity; from L, vacuitatem 
t Vade-mecum, sm. a vade-mecum ; the 
L. vade mecuin. 

Vagabond, adj. vagrant, sm. a vagabond , 
from L. vagabundus. For u = o see § 98 
— Der. vagabondtr, vagahondAg^c. 

Vagir, vn. to wail; from L. vagi re. — Der. 
7 ;rZ(,nssem(nt. 

t Vagon, sm. a wagon ; from Engl, tvagon 
(§ 2<S). 

vague, .s/. a wave; of Germ, origin, O.H G. 
tvdg (§ 20). 

Vague, adj. vague, empty, void (of cultiva- 
tion): in the first sense clearly from L. 
vagus ; the latter senses seem to point to 
L. vacuus; the c easily dropping to g, see 
^ 129 

fVaguemestre, sm. an officer in charge 
of the baggage; a word introd, in the l6th 
cent, by the German horsemen: it is the 
Germ, wagen-meister (§ 27)- In A. d. 1650 
M( nage defined vagueniestre as un nfficier 
qui a le soin de fatre charger et atlder les 
hagages d'une armee. 

Vaguer, vn. to wander; from L. vagari. 
VAIELANCE, sf. valour; from L. valontia 
For a = a/ see § 54, 2 ; for -entia = -«Mce 
see § 192. 

VAILLANT, adj, valiant; from L. valen- 
tem. For a — ai see § 54, 2. 

VAIN, adj. vain; from L. vanus. For 
-anus — -aot see § 194. 

VAINCRE, va. to conquer; from L. vincere, 
by regular contr. (^sec § 51) of vmc^re 


tovino’ro, and byi-ei = ar, see §§ 73, 74. 
— Der. vainqueur. 

VAIR, sm. vair (in furriery) ; from L. varius. 
For attraction of 1 sec § 54, 3. — Der. 
vail oi\ 

VAISSEAU, S 7 n. a ship, vessel* formerly 
vatssel, It. vascello, from Low L. vascel- 
lum*, der. from vas. Vascollura becomes 
vaissel: for fi ~ai sec § 54 ; for sc — ss see 
crevson ; for -elluni — -r/ — -er/;/ see § 204. 
The fciii. form of vaissel is vaisselle. 

VAISSELLE, sf. plate (gold and silver). See 
vaisseau. 

VAL, sm. a valley ; frrim L. vallis. Val also 
follows the usual rule of softening I to u (see 
§ I. =18), and tlius becomes van m d van 
r eau^ vaudeville, etc. — Der. z^a/lee, val\w\. 
Aval, Avalcx. 

VAL ABLE, adj. valid. Sec valoir. 

VALET, sm. a v.ilet, servant; formerly 
vaslel*, from medieval Lat. vassalettu.s, 
dim of vassalis, see vassal. Tlie vaslet 
was oiigmally a .squire, youth who served 
under a lord, then later a servant. Vassa- 
lettus losing, atonic a (see § 52) bccoims 
vas’lettus, whence vaslet, whence later 
valet. For loss of s see § 148. — Dei. 
valettr, valet.vj^c, valetAiWc 

Valetudinaire, «(//. valetudinarian; from 
L valctudi nari us. 

VAI.KUR, sf. value; Irom L. valorem. For 
-orem - -e?/r see § 227.— Der. valeurtiw. 

Valide, adj. valid; from L. validus. — ■ 
Der. wwahde, validiU’:, vididcr. 

t Valise, sf. portmanteau, from It. vali- 
gia {Jt 23). — Der. devn/oscr. 

VALLEE, sf a valley. See val, * 

VALLON, sm. a dale, bee val. 

VALOIR, vn. to be worth ; from L. valere. 
For -ere = -o/r see § 263. — Der. value 
(partic subst.), ra/able. 

tValser, vn. to waltz; introd. lately from 
Gcirii. tvalzen (§ 27). -Der. vahe fvcrbal 
subst.). 

VALUE, sf. value. See valoir. 

Valve, s/. a valve; from L. valva. — Der. 
va/vule 

Vampire, sm. a vampire; a Russian word^ 
Russ, vampvr, O. Russ, lipir, Russ, oupir. 

VAN, sm. a fan; from L. vannus. For 
reduction from nn to n see § 164 — 
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Dcr. vanner, vannc, i/a«neau, vannier, van- VASSAL, stn. a vassal ; from medieval L. 
ncur, i/anncrie. ^ vassalis, der. from vassus* : ‘ Si alicujus 

VandaiG, sm. a Vandal ; of hist, origin, see senisealcus, qui servus est, et doimnus ejiis 
§ 33 * ot the barbarians who sacked xii vassos infra domum habet, occisiis fn- 

Korne, A.D, 455. Der. vandahsme. erit’ (Lex Alamannorum, 79. 3). Vassus 

■f Vanille, if, vamlle; from Sp. vainilla is of Celtic origin, Kymric gwas, z youth, 
(§ 26). Der. vaniV/ier. servant (§ 19). — Der. vasiehge, vassahte. 

vanit6, if. vanity; from L, vanitatem. — Vaste, adj. waste; from L. vastus. 

Der. vaniteux. Vaudoville, sm. a ballad, vaudeville, pro- 

VANNR, if. a sluice, shuttle. See van. perly a ballad sung to a well-known tune. 

VANNLR, va. to ventilate, winnow. Sec Vaudeville is of hist, origin, see § 33. 


van. • 

VANNIER, sm. a basket-maker. See van. 

VAN'EAllj, stn, a toUling-door, Sec vent, 

VANTARD, sm. a braggart. Sec vanter. 

VANTKR, va. to extol, boast; from L. vani- 
tare*. ‘ Vanitaa est fallacia; vanitantos 
aulem vcl lalsi vel fallcntes vel utriqne iii- 
telligmitur,’ says St Augustine (De Quant. 
Animae, 23). Vaiiitare regularly losing 
atonic i (sec § 52) becomes van’taro, 
whence vanter. — Der. vanfM^, vantena. 

Vapour, if. a vapour; from L. vaporem. 
— Der. vaf'orrux, vaponsvT. 

Vaquer, vti. to lie vacant; from L. va- 
care. 

VAR ANGLE, f. fiooring, ground-timher (of 
a ship); of Germ origin, like most sea 
terms, Swed. vr anger (§ 20). 

VARECII, sm. wi er kage, sea-wreck ; of Germ, 
origin, A. S. vrac^ k>'g 5 - wrj^ch (§ 20). 

VARl'lNNK, if. a warren, eh.isc; from medieval 
L. warenna, varonna. For details sec 
umkr its donlilet garenne. 

Variable, adj. v.mable ; from L. variabi- 
1 1 s, — Dcr. vnntthth\^. 

Varice, f. (Med.) varication (of veins); 
'rotn I.,, varicem. 

Varier, va. to varv, change; from L. vari- 
are. — Der. i'<7r/ation, vnri.iute. 

Variate, sf variety; front L. varietatein. 

Variolo, .s/. smallpox; Irom L. variola", 

• troni varius, spotted. Its doublet is ve- 
role, q. V. 

VariquGUX, adj. (Med.) varicose; from 
L. varicosus. 

VARLET, s;;;. a varlet.page; formerly vaslet. 
See valet. For s -- r see orfraie. 

VARLOFE, if. a jointer (a carpenter’s tool). 
Origin unknown. 

VASE, sm. a vessel, vase ; from L, vasum. 

vase! f. mud, slime ; of Germ, origin, A. S. 
vase (§ 20). Its doublet is gazon, q.v.— 

Der. vaseux. rv • • 

Vasistas, sm. a casement window. Origin 
luiccrta.n. Littie accepts the Germ, was 
ist dost ‘ what’s that ?’ (§ 27 ). 


Vaudeville is an altered form of vaudevire. 
For r — l see § 157. Menage wrote, in tlie 
17th cent., Vaudeville, sorte de chansons. 
Far corruption an lieu de Vaudevire. 
Cat aimi quon appeloit anciennement ces 
chansons, farce qv elles fnrent inventees par 
Olivier Ba'^selin, qui ttoil tin foullon de 1 ire 
en Normandie, et qu elles fnrent fremiere- 
ment chanties an Van de Vi re, qui e^t le 
mm d'un hen proche dc la ville de Vire. 

VAU-L’KAU, adv. with the stream, down- 
stream, i. e. aval I’eau, For letter-changes 
see val and eau. 

VAURIEN, sm. a worthless fellow ; from 
vaut-rieni cp. faineant for fait-neant. For 
etymology see rien and vnloir. 

VAUTOUR, sm. a vulture ; from L, vultu- 
riu.s (found in Lucretius). By changing u 
to o (see § 97) vulturius became vol- 
turiiis (found in a Mcrov. text). Vol- 
turiiis becomes vnutovr: for see 

§ 157; for u = ow see § 90, 

VAUi'RER (SE), vpr. to wallow; formerly 
voufrer, originally voltrer, in Maiio of 
France. It. vnltolare, from L. voltiilare*, 
deriv. of voVtus, contr. of volutus. Vol- 
tuliire, regularly contrd. (see § 52) to 
voFtlare, becomes voltrer. For l = r see 
§ i.c;7. By ol~ou = nu (see § 157) voltrer 
becomes voutrer, then vautrer. 

VEAU, itn. a calf, veal ; formerly veel, Prov. 
vedeU from L. vitclliis. For loss of medial 
t see § 1 17; for see § b 8 : whence 

veel, then veau; for -ellus -=-e^ = see 
§ 204 — Der. vilQx (from O. Fr. veel). 

Vecteur, sm. (Math.) a vector; from L. 
vectorem. 

f Vedette, sf. a vedette, scout; introd. 
m 16th cent, from It. vedetta (^ 25). 

V6g6tal, adj. vegetable ; as if from a sup- 
posed L. vegetalis*. from vegetus. lor 
Fr. derivatives in -al see § 19 1, note 2 

Vegetation, sf. vegetation; fiom L. vege- 
tationem. 

'V6g6ter, vn. to vegetate; from L. vcgc- 

[ tare (used m a neut. sense). 
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Vehement, adj. vehement; from L. vehe- 

nicnteiu. — Der. vt'hi'menct. \ 

Vehiculo, 6m. a vehic'e; from L. vehicu- 
lum. 

VEILLER, vn. to wake, lie awake ; from L. 
vigilare, by regular contr. (see § =;2) 
of vigilare to vig’lare, whence veiller. 
For gl -i/ see § ; ha i — ^ see § 68 

— Ti^x.veille (verb.il subst.), vedlvc (partic. 
subst.k veilhwr, i/e/Z/eiise, ^vetller, xeveiUer, 
smveiller. 

VKINE,s/. a vein ; from L. vena. For e = ei 
see § 6l. — Dei. vdner, veincux^ veneW^i 
(for veinelle, q. v.). 

Vfti.ER, vn. to calve. See veati. 

VELIN, s?n. vellum ; from L vitulinus, by 
regul.ir contr. (sec § 52) of vitulinu.s 
to vit’linus, wlieuce vdin. For = l 
see $ 168; for i — e sec ^ 72. 

Velleit6, sf. .1 feeb'e desue; formed from 
L. velle. For Fr. derivatives in -te see 

§ 230. 

Veloce, adj. swift; from L. veloceni. — 

Der i'» 7 ocite. 

Velocif^re, sm the name of a class of 
swift vehicles; from L, velox and ferre. 
Velocipede, .sm. a velocipede; liom L. 
vcloci and pede. 

VELOURS, sm. velvet; O. Fr. vehux, velous 
(Menage, as Lite .is the 17th cent., tells us 
that ill his day both forms were used'), from 
L. villosus, lit. shagi;y, hairy, then a 
fabric with close, short hair. For -osus = 
-OHX, against the common rule, sie § 8 1 
and § 22(j, note 5. The change from -or/^c 
to -or/r* is also irregular. Tlie It. vellnto 
indie ales another L. form voUutum^ 
fVeloute, ad], velvety; [lartic. oi velou’ 
ter, wiiieh is from it. velhitare (§ 25'). 
VELU, adj, woolly ; from Low L. villutiis* 
from villus. Fori-esce § 72; lor loss 
of I see § 158; for -utus^r/ see § 201 
VENAISON, s/. venison; from L. venati 
onom, lit. hunting, then g.imc got 11 
hunting. For -tionem = see § 27,2. 
V6nal, adj. venal; from L. venalis. — Der. 
Vi'nnlWii. 

VENDANGER, va. to gather grapes; from L 
vindemiare. For \Ti=en — an see § 72 
note 4; for ;i see § 160; for -iare ^ 
-jare~-<j]er see § 68 — Der. vendange (ver 
bal s\ibst.), vendang^m. 

Vendemiaire, sm. Vendemiaire^ first montl 
in the Republican Calendar, 27, rd or 24tl 
Sept, to 2istor 22nd Oct.; from L. viri 
demia. For Fr, lormatives m -aire see 
§ 197, note I, 


rENDRE, va. to sell ; from L. vendere, by 
regular contr. (see § 51) of vendere to 
vend’re. — Der. venxt (strong panic subst., 
sec ahsoute). xtvendre, vendem, m/r/able. 

7 ENDREI)I, sm. Friday. O. Fr. venredt. It. 
venerdt, Prov. di-venres, from L. Veneris 
dies (found in the Insi riptions). Veneris- 
dies or vener’dies regularly losing iis 
atonic 5 (sec § 52) becomes ven’rdies, 
whence vendredi. Foi wv — ndr by in- 
tercalation of d •'Ce Hist, til am. p. 73. 
Veneris-dies becomts venj-e-di as 
Portiis-Vencris becomes Port-Vendres. 

VENKLLE, sf. a small street ; from late L. 
venella, a dim of vena, a vein. 

Ven6neux, ad), poisonous; from L. venc- 
nosiis. For -osus^-f//^c see ^ 229. 

VENER, va. to rim (tame animals to m.ike 
their llesh tendir); from L. venari. — Dci. 
venewx, vnierxQ. 

Vdnerer, to venerate; from L. vene- 
rari. — Der. vc/icVable, I'c/zcration, 

VENERIE. hunting. See vener. 

VENEITE, sf. fear, agitation. Connected 
as a dim., with 0 , Fr. veue, ve^nt’, ves^e. 

VENEUR, sni a himtsni.in. See vener. 

VENtjKR, i/n. to revenge; from L. vindi- 
care, hy regular couti. (sec § 52) of vin- 
dicaro to vind'eare. I'he d between 
two consonants is drop^iil, see ILst. (ii.iin. 
p. 8i. For ^care gcr si e § 129 .ind 
adju<)er\ for 1-^ e see ^ 72. — Der. veng^.{ix, 

ve/ii'e.iWLt. 

Veuiel ndj. venial; from L. venialis. 

YEN' 1 MEUX, rti// veiioinous. See et/n/f. 

VENIN, sm. poisoii. venom; from 1 ,. vene- 
nuin. For e~i see § 60 — Der. z;tv/mieu\, 
im/e/z/nicr (lor vennieux, envenuier, by dis- 
similation, See § 169). 

VKNIR, vn. to trinit. ; from L. venire. — • 
Der. venwv: (panic, subst.). 

VENT, sm. wind , from L ventus — Der. 
venliix, Kt’wtcux iwith its doublets venteu'^m 
ventose), (‘veufv.x, nmw^vent, parai'c/i/, 
vanl.i\\ (formerly written wntail). 

VKNTE, sf. sale. Sic vendre, of winch it 
IS a p p. from vendita, vond’la, vente^ 
see 5 1S8. 

Ventilateur, sm. a ventilator; from L. 
ventil.itorem. See vcntilalinn. 

Ventilation, sf. ventilation; from L. ven- 
tilationein. 

Ventiler, va. to ventilate, estimate at a re- 
lative worth (legal) ; froiii L. v cut 1 la re. 

Ventdse. adj. W-ntose, sixth month in the 
Republican Calendar, fioin 19th or 20th 

I leb. to 20th Maich ; from L, veiitosus. 
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VENTOUSE, s/. a ventilator; from L. ven- 
tosa-^=, in the Cth cent, in Theodorus Pnsci- 
anus : ‘Missae in scapults, sive ciuribus, 
ventosae. jiiocedentihus cruinpcnfbusque 
vebicis, decursa same multi Itbcrabaniur ' 
says Orei^ory of Tours (Hist, v. 6); and 
Isidore ol Seville, ‘ Qi^iae, a Lalinis, a simili- 
tudiiic coiicurbit.ie, a suspnio ventosa, vo- 
catur. I'or -osa — (and not -eui^e 
aciording to rule in § 22 (j'), ste § 8l. 
VENIRE, sm. the billy; Iroin E. ventrom. 
— l)ei.»r;c;//ree, z/c/i/neie, sous-i/CMmire, 
ventru, (-veiitrLi. 

Ventricule, a ventricule; from L. vcn- 
trie ulus. 

Vontriloquo, adj. ventriloquous, sm. a ven- 
lrilo(|uist; Ironi L. ventnhxjuus. 

VENUE, s/. arrival. Sec venir. 

VEERE, sin. evening, the \m. sing, is fallen out 
of use. and the woid remains in s/. /7. 
VEl’RES, vespers, formerly ws/rt’, fn/in L. 
vo«por. lor loss of s see § 14S 
VER. sni. a vvorin ; irom E. vermLs. For 
rin ---r see § i6r.~L) r. rsuux. 
'Voracite, veracity; Irom E. veracita 
te in. 

Verbal, m/y. vcihal; from L. verbalis.- 
ver^rr/ement, \xoOjs-veyhal (whence 
V. rhali-er). 

Vorbe, ^?n a verb; from L. verbum — 
Dcr i/erf^iage. 

VerbetlX, ad/, vc-ibose, wordy; from E 
verbosns. F(jr-osu3 -eux see § 2 2X) — 
Der. vtrlivs[\v i L. verbositateiiO. 

VERD, ailj green, lioin E viridis, by regu 
lar coiitr. (see § 51) of viridis to vir’ 
dis, whence verd. For i-t sie § 72. — 
Der. verdaUc, ven/ir, i/m/et, ven/elet, verd 
ier, t'cn/me, verdoytr, 

+ Verdict, sm. a verdict; lately iiitroel 
Irom Engl verdict (§ 2S). 

VERDURE, sf veiclure. See verd . — Der 
• verdunt.:. 

VKREUX, e/e// woim-caten See ver. 
VERGE, s/. a rod ; Horn E. virga For 
see § 72. Its doublet is vergue q. v. — 
Dcr verge, vergeurc, vergette, vergeter. 
VERCiKR, sm a fruit gaiden ; fiom E. viri 
diarium'' (fomul m the Digest and the in- 
sciiptioii!,). Vindiarium {h\ diii-dja 
see § M7» suj’pi c'l-'ion eit atonic 1, sec 
§ 52) becomes vir'djarium, whence verger 
For i-f see § 71 ; for -djarium - 
see § 198. 

VERGEAS, sin. glazed Host. I erg] as is 

compd. e)f verre and glace (see tliose 
wolds). 


ERGOGNE, sf. shame; from L. vere- 
cuiidia, by coiitr. (see § 52) of vero- 
cundia to vor’eundia, whence vorcun- 
nia (found 111 the rompeii Gralhti') by 
assimilating nd to nil (§ 168). Ver- 
cunnia becomes vergogne ; for G - g see 
§ 129; for u==o see § 98; for -nia — 
see § 243. 

h Vergue, >/. (Naut.) a yard; from Prov. 
vergiui, which from L. virga. Its doublet 
is verge, q v. — Dcr. t-uverguev. 

/ERK'EE, sf. paste, imitation icwellery ; from 
E. vitnculus, der. fiom vitruin Vitri- 
culus, regularly losing u (see § 5,1) is 
conlrd. to vitriclus, whence virude. For 
see § 72 ; for tr = r see § 168. 

Veridique, vei.nious; from L. veri- 
diciis — Dcr. vcndic\\('. 

Verifier, va. to verity; from L. veri- 
ii« are*. — Der. vdr///( ation, T/ir/yfcateur. 

VERIN, sm a scicw-ciane; fiom It. verrinn 
(^ ^.t)> which from Low L. vermus', 
a screw. The further origin i.s uncut.uii. 

VERFFARLE, ad/, veritable Sec vcrite. 

fERl'l'E, sf, verity, truth; Irom L. veri- 
tatem Foi -tatom -- -fti see § 230. — Der. 
i^<TH.ible. 

VERJU8, sm. veriiiice; for vert /m. See 
vert and jiis — Di r v(r/uli\ 

VERLK, sf. a rod, switch; irmii E. virgiila, 
by regular contr. (see § 51) of virgiila to 
virg’la. By leduciion of gl to 1 (see 
cadler and cp. § 131) virgin becomes 
vcrle\ for i = e see § 72. 

VKRMKIE, adj. vcrnnliou; from E. vermi- 
culus, scarlet (m S. Jerome) For dculua 
~-nl see § 257. — Der. vennihon. 

VERMEIE, sm. silver gilt; prop* dy a v.iruish 
of gum and cinnabar mixed with essence of 
tur[)entine. For etymology sec above. 

f Vermicelle, sm, vernnccl'.i; from It. 
vermicelli (§ 25). Its doublet is vtrmissmn, 
q. V 

VERMILLON, vermilion, Scq vermed J, 

VERMINE, sf v*rmm ; froiy E. vermis. 

VERMiSSEAU, sm. a woim. O Fr. vtriiiiLtdy 
from L. vermicollus*, der. from vermis, 
lit. a little woi 111, Foi -collus = -td ^-sscau 
see § 282. Its doublet is venmcelle, q v. 

VERMOULU, adj. w-onn-catcii, lit. reduced 
to powder by worms. For etymology see 
ver and moudre.— Dcr. vcrmoidwei:, 

Vermout, sm bitters ; a German word, 
from Germ. Wermnlh. wormwood. 

Vernal, adj. vernal; tiom E. vt rnalis. 

VERNE, sm. an alder-tree; ot Celtic ongin, 
Kymric gwern, an alder-grove (§ 19). 
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VERNIR, va. to varnish, glaze ; from a sup- 
posed L. vitrinire to make bright as 
glass, der. through vitrinus from vitrum. 
(Littrd allows this assumption, which is 
adopted by Diez from Menage.) Vitri- 
nire, regularly contrd (see § 52 ) to 
vitrnire, becomes vernir. For tr = r see 
§ 168; for i = « see § 72. — Der. verms 
[vernisfier), ver;jissure. 

VEROLE, sf. the pox; petite verole, the 
smallpox. O. F r. vairole, from T>. variola *, 
a dim. of varius. Variola becomes O. Fr. 
valrole by transposing i (see § 54, 3) ; 
vairole becomes virole,c^. 0. Fr. alaia^re, 
nissieUf afterwards aleifre, essieu; cp, a'so 
§§ 102, 103. Its doublet is vartole, q v. 

VERRAT, sm. a boar-pig; from O. Fi. ver^ 
winch from L verres. 

VERRE. wt. gla^s; fiom L. vitrum. For 
tr = rrsee § 168; for i-e see § 72. Its 
doublet is vitre, q. v. — Der. verncx, vernire, 
verrotcrie. 

VERROU, sm. a bolt ; originally verronil, 
from L. veruculum, a little metal pin, 
found in medieval Lat. glossaries. For 
-uculum = -oj/i/ see § 258, whence O. Fr, 
verrnuil, whence later verrou; cp. O. Fr. 
genouil and fouil reduced to genou and 
pou. Just as O, Fr. genouil remains m 
agenomller, so O. Fr. verrouil remains in 
verrouiller. 

VERRUE, sf. a wart ; from L. verruca. 
For -uca--7/^ see § 237. 

VERS, prep, towards; from L. versus. — 
Der, devers, euvers. 

VERS, sm. a verse; from L. versus, — Der. 
ver'^eX. t/mification (L. versificationom), 
i^^rsillcatcur (L, versificatorem), versifier. 

Versatile, adj. versatile; from L. versa- 
tilis. — Der. versattl\[ 6 . 

VERSANT, sm. side (of a hill). See vrr<:er. 

VKRSER, va. to pour out; from L. versare, 
to overturn, tilt over, whence to pour out. 
— Dcr. ver<ie (verbal suhst., whence the 
phrase d verse and the sf. averse), vmeau, 
r;(?rsement, versant. 

Version, sf. a version; from L. versio- 

ncin 

t Verso, sm. the reverse; the L. verso, 
sc. folio, lit. with the leaf turned over. 

VERT, adj. green. See verd. For final d^t 
see ^ 121. 

Vert5bre, sf, a vertebra; from L. ver- 
tebra — Der. vertvhre, verU'hrA.\. 

Vertical, adj. vertical; from L. verti- 
calis*, der. from verticem. 

Vertige, sm. giddiness; from L. vertigo 


(found in Livy). — Der. v^rAVineux (L. 
vertiginosus). 

VERTU, sf. virtue; from L. virtutem. For 
-utem = -7v see aigu ; for i = e see § 72. 

VERTUEUX, adj. virtuous. Prov vertudo'-, 
from L. virtutosus*. der. from virtu- 
tem. Virtutosus, losing mcdi.il t (see 
§ 1 17)* becomes vertueux. For i = e see 
§ 72; for -osus = -e//x see § 229. Its 
doublet is virtuose, q.v. 

Verve, sf. spiiit, animation; froni late 
L. verva* (fouiid in RuteboegO, Ht. a 

sculptured ram’s head, then any fanciful 
sculpture, then a caprice and fancy of an 
artist. Notice the analogy of metaphor m 
caprice (It. caprezzo) from L, capra, 
a goat. 

VERVKINE, sf. (Dot.) vervain ; from L. 
verbena. For b-v see § 113 ; for -ena 
— ~eine see § 207. 

VERVKUX, sm. a hoop-net ; from L. verte- 
bolura* (found in Mcrov, documents): 
*Si qnis vertebolum de llnmine furaverit,’ 
Salic Law, tit. 27, § 14. Vertebolum 
is from vertore. Vcrteb61um, regularly 
contrd. (see ^ 52) to vert’bolum, becomes 
vervilium* (in nth cent, documents). 
For tb--=--b sec Hist. Gr.im. p 81: for 
h — v see § J13; •ilium = -eiix is quite 
irregular. 

VESCE, sf. a vetch ; formerly vesse, from L. 
vicia. For i = ^ see § 72; for -icia~ 
-esse see § 245. — Der. ve'^ceroo. 

Vesicatoire, sm. a blister; as if from a 
supposed L. vesic.itorium *. For Fr. 
dciivatives in -toire ^ee § 233. 

V^sicule, sf, a vesicle, bladder; from L. 
vcsicula. 

VESSIE, f. a bl.idder; from L. vesica. For 
loss of c sec § 1 29; for s = ss sec r/cs- 
sincr. 

Vestale, sf, a vestal; fiom L. vcstalis. 

Vest©, .f. a vest; from It, vesta (§ 25), ,, 
which from L. vestis. For reduction of 
meaning see § 13. 

Vestiaire, sm. a vestiary, robing-room ; 
from L. vestiarium. 

Vestibule, sm. a vestibule; from L. vesti- 
bn 1 urn. 

Vestige, sm. a footstep, trace, vestige; from 
L vestigium. 

VETEMENT, sm. a garment. 0. Fr. vesfe- 
ment, from L. vestimentiim. For l^e 
see § C8 ; for loss of .s see § 14S. 

V^t^ran, ^m. a veteran; from L. Vete- 
ra n 11 s . — Der. vclhanct. 

V^tbrinaire, veterinary; from L. vc- 
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terinarius, a veterinary surgeon, in Colu- 
niclla. 

tV6tille, s/. a trifle; introd. from Pied- 
nionlcse vetilin (§ 25). 

VETIR, va. to clothe; formerly vestir, from 
h. vestire. For loss of s see § 148. — 
Der. vetnre, dovetir, XGvefir. 

+ y 6to, sm. a veto ; the L. veto. 

VETURK, sf. the taking the monastic habit, 
or veil. See vftir. 

V6tUSt6j^ «/. okinebs, decay ; from L. ve- 
tustatem. 

VEUF, VEUVE, widowed ; sm/. a widower, 
widow; from L. viduus. By con<ioniti- 
cation of u into v (§ I41) we get O. Fr. 
veJve (cp. It. veihva) ; for i = see § 72; 
for (h = uv see Hist. Gram. p. 81 and 
§ I 21; fort/=/see § 142. — Der, i/fwi/age. 
VEUVAGE, sm. widowhood. See veuve. 
Vexation, sf. vexation. See vexer. 
Vexatoiro, adj. vexing. See vexer. 
Vexer, va. to vex ; from L. vexarc. — Der. 
vexation, vexatoirc. 

Viability, sf. viability, ability to live 
(forensic). See viable. 

VIABLE, adj. viable (forensic). For etymo- 
logy see vie, — Der. viabtlhd. 

•I* Via due, sm. a viaduct; a word framed 
from L. via and ductus. 

VIAGER. adj. that which lasts for life ; from 
O.Fr, viac^e, the course (K life, which is 
simply the L, viaticum, taken meta- 
phoricallv. For -aticum = -ni5^tf see §§ 201, 
248 

VIANDE, sf meat. It. vivanda. It was 
long before vtande was restricted to its 
present sense of fresh meat; in O. Fi. it 
signified vegetable as well as animal food. 
Rabelais tells us (iv. 54) that, les poires 
snut vtande trcs-saluhre. In hunting lan- 
guage the verb viander is used lor to feed, 
and viandis for the food of animals, pas- 
* tiire. Vtande signified originally any kind 
of food, and comes (with It. vivanda) from 
L. vivanda*, sustenance nccesbary tor 
life, as in ‘ IJt nullus andeat m nocte nego- 
tiari, cxcepto vivanda et fodro, quod iter 
agcntibus neecssaria suit,’ from a Capitulary 
of Charlemagne, A.i!. 803. Vivanda is 
from vivenda, properly things needtul tor 
life. For e-a see § 65, note 1 ; for loss 

of medial V see § 1 41. _ . 

Viatique, stn. viaticum; from L. viati- 
cum. Its doublet is voyage, q.v. 
Vibrer, vn. to vibrate; from L. vibrare. 
— Der. m 7 ;ration. 

Vicaire, sm. a vicar, vicegerent ; from L. 


vicar ius. Its doublet Is viguler, q.v. — 
Der. vicarhl. 

VICE, sm. defect, blemish, fault; O.Fr. visce; 
from L. vitium. It forms its termination 
as if it were a word of learned origin, .see 
§§ 214, note 3, and 245. The soft t before 
-ium early became sc, which was written 
indilTerently with c alone. 

VICE-, a prefix, signifying in the place of; 
from L. vicem — Der. t//ce-amiral, vice-To\, 
vice-president, etc. By c = s (see § 129) 
vice becomes in Fr. vis, whence vi-comle 
(vice-comitem), vidame (vice-domi- 
num), winch in O. Fr. were vis-comfe, 
vis-dame. For loss of s see § 1 48, In 
O Fr. vice was an independent subst., sig- 
nifymgpart, function, as we see in Ducange, 
s.v. vices, SI evesques commist ses vices 
St Vincent. 

Vicier, va. to corrupt, vitiate; from L. 
vitiare. 

Vicieux, ad], vicious; from L. vitiosus. 
Vicinal, adq. parochial; from L. victnalis, 
from viciiius. 

Vicissitude, sf. a vicissitude; from L. 
vicissitudinem. 

VICOMTE, sm a viscount ; from L. vice- 
comitem; ‘Comes praecipiat suo vice 
comiti, suisque centenarns,’ from an Hih- 
cent. document. For vice- - vi- see vice - ; 
for comitem = com/e see comte. — Der. 
vicomte. 

Victime, sf. a victim ; from L. victim a. 
VICTOIRE, f. a victory ; from L. victoria. 
For -toria see § 233. — Der. vic- 

/orienx (L. victoriosus). 

Victuaille, /. victuals; from L. victualia. 
The 0 Fi. form was vitaille. which was 
recast into a more learned form in the ibth 
rent. 

VIDAME, sm. a vidame (dignitary holding 
lands under a bishop, with the duty of 
dctending the temporalities of the sec) , 
from L. vice-domiims ‘Ut Episcopi, 
abbates, atqnc abbalissae advocatos atque 
vice-dominos, centenariosque Icgcni sci- 
entes et mansuetos habeant,’ says a Capitu- 
lary of Charlem.igne, a.d. 802 For vice- - 
vi-sccvice-\ fordominus ^ dame see dame. 
VIDANGE, sf. an emptying. Sec vtder.— 
Der. vidangem. 

VIDE, adj. empty, void, sm. a void. The 
origin of the word is quite doubtful ; the 
usual parentage, L viduus, is open to the 
objection that viduus has another deri- 
vative, O.Fr. vedve, Fr. veuf, veuve.--Vex. 
videx, vuhnge, evider, devickx, devidon. 
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VID UITt— VINDICA TIF, 


Viduit6, sf. widowhood; from L. vidui- 
tatem. 

VIE, sf. life ; from L. vita. For loss of 
t see § 118. — Dcr. wab'.e. 

VIEIL, adj, old. It. vecchiOy from L. veclus. 
Veclus was a popul.ir form for vetlus, 
vetulus, as wc see fiom tiie Appendix ad 
Probum ‘vetulus, non veclus.' Veclum 
becomes vieil: for e^ie see ^ 54; for 
c\ = tl see § 129. The nominative veclus 
produced 0 . Fr. which by 1-w (see 

§ 157) becomes vieu^, then vieux: for final 
s = x see § 14Q. — Der. z//e//lcsse, vtWlerie, 
ir/eiZlard, vt«/lot, t;/£>r 71 ir. 

VlFEl.E, sf. a liurdy-gurdy, viol ; from L. 
vitella*, a secondary form of vitula*, 
a viol, in medieval Lat. texts; c. g. ‘Ciym- 
bala praeclara, concors symphonia, dulcis 
Fistula, soinniferae cytliarae, vitulaeqiie 
jocosae,’ says an iith-cent poet. Vitella 
becomes vielle by loss of medial t, see 
§ 1 17. Vielle is a doublet of viole, q.v. — 
Der. viellcT. 

\' 1 KRGE, sf. a virgin. 0 Fr. virge; from 
L. Virgo. For i-ie sec § 72 note 3. 

VIKUX, adj. old. See vied. 

VIF, adj. lively; from L. vivas. For final 
v=/ see §142. 

VIGIE, sf a look-out ; the exact origin un- 
known ; connected with E. vigilia. 

Vigilance, adj. vigilance. Sec vigilant. 

Vigilant, adj. vigilant; from L. vigi- 
lant em. Its doublet is veillant. — Der. 
vigihnct, 

Vigile, sf. a vigil; from L. vigilia. It 
doublet is vetlle, q.v, 

VIGNF, sf a vine; from L. vinea. For 
~JXQV^~-nia—’-gne see § 243. — Der. vign- 
ercjn, vignuW^. 

VIGNETTE, sf. a vignette, lit. a little vine, 
the first vignettes having been adorned will 
bordeis of vine-leaves and grapes, ^ttvigne. 

V IGNOBLE, sm. a vineyard. Origin un- 
certain. Diez draws it from L. vini- 
opulens (lit*, a land wealthy in wine), by 
regular coiitr. (see §51) of vini6pulens 
to viniop’lens, whence vignoble. Fo 
Di = g-« see cigogne\ for p = see § lli ; 
for loss of final syllable -opulens =- 
cp. serpens, sevpe. Schder draws it, 
through O. Fr. vtnobre, from L. vini 
opera: it may be a form of the Low 
L. vinoblium*, which is found in a docu- 
ment of A.D, 1256, in the sense of a vine 
yard. 

r Vigogne, s/. vicunia, swanVdown; from 
Sp. vicuiia (§ 26). 


Vigueur, vigour; from L, vigorem. — 
Der. vigourcwx 

VIGUIER, .s;n. a viguier (a provost, in Langue- 
doc and Provence); from L. vicarius. 
Fore— g* see § 129; for -arius-'/er see 
§ 198. Its doublet IS vicatre, q.v. — Der. 
vigui. ric, 

VUj, adj. vile; from L vilis. — Der. ai///ir. 

VILAIN, sm. a ‘villein,’ farniLr (feudal); 
from L. villauus from villa From 
the sense of pea^ant the wool takes that 
of rude, vile, low; wlunce lafu the adj. 
vilain. F'or -anus — -m/i see § 194. The 
second 1 was early lost, the form vilains 
going back to the Ilth cent, — Der. vilhm- 
clle (pastoral poetry). 

VILAIN, adj. ugly, villanous. See above. — 
Der. vdemc.. 

VILERREC^IN, sm. a wimble, drill, borer; 
0 , Fr. vire^>rejuin, compd of i 7 rcr(q.v,) 
and hreqnin. tr:iuspo''ed fioin berquin*: ol 
Gciin. origin, Nelb. borchn (§ 27). For 
btrqidn'^ ^breqvtn see dprefe; for 0 . Fr. 
vire-breqtiin ^vilehreqiiin, by dissimilation, 
see § 169. 

VILENIE, sf. dirt, abusive language. See 
vilain. 

Vilipender. va. to contemn, vihpt ml ; from 
L. vilipendere. 

f Villa, sf. a villa; the It. villa 25). 
Its doublet \ 3 iville, q.v 

VILLAGE, sm. a village; from L. villa- 
ticum'*', a collection of stveral farms or 
melaiiics, from L. villa: ‘Jnraverunt 
Ricliardus sacerdos ct tota villatica’ (Ada 
Sanctorum, June, iv. .'^74^ Villatica 
here rather signifies the gathering of all 
dwellers on the same lairn. For -atica — 
■age ste § 201 —Der. villageo\s. 

VILEK, sf a town ; from L. villa (for the 
meaiiiug of this word see § 12). Its 
doublet IS villa, q.v. 

t Villegiature, sf a visit to, sojourn iTl, 
the country ; from It. villeggialura (§ 25). 

VIMAIRE, sf. damage caused bv heavy 
storms, etc.; from L. vi.s major. For 
loss of s see § 148; for major see 

niaire. 

VI N, S 7 n. wine; fiom L. vinum. — Der, 
vinewx, vindc, wraigre. 

VINAIGRE, sm vinegar. See vin and aigre. 
— Der. vinaigraUa. vi/iarjncr. 

VINDAS, sm. a windlass, of Germ, origin 
(like most se.i temis), O. N. vind-ds^, a 
wiiiding-polc (§ 20). 

Vindicatif, adj. vindictive; as if from 
a supjiosed L. vindie ativus *, from vin- 



VINDICTE- 

(licare. For Fr. derivatives -if see 

§ ^ ^ 3 * 

Vindicto, s/. a prosecution (of crime) ; from 
L. vindicta. 

VINGT, adj. twenty. 0 . Fr. vint; from L. 
viginti. For loss of medial g sec § 13 [ ; 
the insertion ot ^ between ?t and t is 
euphonic. — Dei. w «;;»•/ le me, ii/;i^''/ainc. 

Viol, '■wr. violation. See violer. 

Violac6, adj. (Hot.) violaceous. See violet. 
'fViole, a viol, tenor violin; introd. 
from lt.*i'/o/a (§ 25). Its doublet is vielle, 

<]. v. 

Violent, ar/j violent; from L. violentus. 

— Der. violence (L. violentia), violentcx. 
Violer, va. to violate; from L. violare 
— Der. viol (verbal subst.), viohuou, 
wo/ateur. 

VlULKT, adj. violet-coloured; a dim. of 
O. Fr. viole *, winch from L. viola. From 
tills primitive come violcl, nzo/ette, v/o/ace, 
vtoher. 

VIOLKTTE, sf. a violet. See violet. 
VIOLIER, sw, a w.illllower. See violet. 
•tViolon, .'^m a violin j from It. violone 
23). — Der. vi'dofmXc. 

t Violoncelle. sw. a violoncello; from 
It vi<d<))icello (§ 23). 

VlORNE, -/.(Hot > the viburnnm ; from L. 
viburnum. For loss of medial b see 
§ 113; for U -0 see § <; 7 ., 

Vipdro, f. a viper; trom L. vipera. Its 
doiudet IS ^unre, q. v. 

Virago, f. a virago ; the L. virago. 
VIRELAI, sm. a virehay. See vtrer. 

VIRER, vn. to turn, tack, veer; lit. to turn 
round, describe a circle: from O.Fr. vire 
(a circle, li'ig), which from E. viria 
(a ring, m Plmy). Vire has dis.rppearcd 
irom modern Fr , leaving the deriv. v/ro/e. 
Low L. viriola a little wire, circle of 
metal.— Der. imYinent, rewV^ment, vzVole, 
• viron* (in a-viron, that which one turns 
with, and en-viron, th.it which is around), 
vireVA (compd. of hii, see lai 2, and virer, 
properly a lay which veers round, 
rondeau). 

Virginal, adj. virginal; from L. virgin- 
al is. . . 

Virginity, sf. virginity; from L. virgini- 

tatern. . 

Virgule, «/. a comma ; from E. virgula. 
Viril, adj. virile; from E. virilis 
VI ROLE, sf. a ferrule, collar. See virer. 
Virtuel, adj. virtual ; der. from L virtus. 
t Virtuose, sm. a virtuoso; mtrod. Irom 
It. virtuoso (§ 23). 
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Virulent, adj. virulent; from L. virulen- 
lus. — Der. virulence. 

VIS, sf. a screw; O.Fr. vis de fressoir; 
from L. vitis, the tendril of a vine, spir.il- 
fornied, then, by assimilation of 3 en«.e, a 
screw, a spiral staircase. Vitis in the 
sense of a screw is found in the Acta 
Sanctorum (May, li. 62). ‘ Arcas<iuc prat- 

diclas pracdicti argeiitani clavis et vitibua 
ferreis fortiter simul afli.\crunt et cooperi- 
erunt’: also, in the sense of vis de pressoir in 
the following passage fiwm the s.ime (June, 
i'* 7.3^)» ‘Cu)us lingua erat modicum pro- 
miiieus extra giittur ct brevissima, ad 
modum vitis torcularis rctorta ' : in sense 
of spiral staircase in the following Iqlh- 
ceiit. chronicle, ‘Per claustriim ecclesiam 
introivit,et m vitem quae ad defeiulendum 
III eadein ccclcsia cst, ascciidit, et ostium 
post sc clausit.’ I'his etymology is con- 
liinicd by the fact that It. vite retains both 
mcaimigs, vine and screw. — Der. vissex. 
tVi sa, sm. a visa, eiidoisement ; the E. 

visa (sc. cst). — Der. w'^er, 

VISAGE, ^m. a face; as it from a supposed 
E. visaticum* (It.x'ortggio); from visits. 
See visdi-vis — Der. deuzsug^er, cuvi^ap^tx. 
VIS-A-VIS, /re/>. opposite; a phrase compd. 
of O Fr. sm. vis, the L, visus (propeily 
appcar.ince, then f.ice in modern Eat.): 

‘ Habehat autem visum valdc tumefacUim 
:ic iiidatnni ita quod ociilis hunianis niinis 
hornbilis appareh.it’ (Acta Sanctorum, May, 
iv. 337). E/s-d-x;/s is lit. tace-to-face 
Der. visage, vi^ivxe. 

Visc^re, sm. entrails; from L. viscera. — 
Der. xc'scijral. 

VISER, vn. to t.ike aim ; as if from a sup- 
posed E. visaro+, from visus, p.p. ol 
vider©, — Der. visve (partic. snbst.). 

ViSBr. va. to endorse. S. e Di\n. 

Visible, adj. visible; from E. visibilis.— 
Der. vistbihlli. 

VISIERE, sf. a visor (of helmets). See vis-a- 

% 

VIS. ^ , 

Vision, sf vision; from L. visioncm. 
Dor. vistonwaixe. 

'visiter, va. to visit; from E. visitare.—" 

I Der. visite (verbal subst.), vEzAur. visit- 

Visqueux, adj. sticky, slimy; from L- 
viscosus. For .osus = -ew?e see § 229. 

. — Der. visco$\\ 6 . 

VISSER, va. to screw. See vis . — Der. de- 

1 visser. . 1 * 

,Visuel, adj. visual; from L. visualis 

I der. from visus. 


D d a 
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VITAL— VOLER. 


Vital, adj. vital; from L. vitalis. — Der. ! 
vt 7 a/iser, vitnhil' (L. vital itateni). ^ 

VITE, adj. quick ; adv. quickly ; a word found 
in Fr. documents of the 13th cent. Origin i 
uncertain. The 0 . Fr. vhte seems with great 
probabdity to connect it with It. av-vhto, 
vhto, at first sight, then quickly. For loss 
of s see § 1 48. — Der. W/csse. 

Vitre, sf. glass; from L. vitrum. Its 
doublet is verre, q.v. — Der. i;jVrage, wVrer, 
wVnnc, vi/reux, vilnficr. 

t Vitriol, sm. vitriol; introd. from It. 
vilrniolo (§ 25). 

Vivace, adj. vivacious; from L. vivacem. 
— Der. vivachii (L. vivacitatem). 

tVivandier, sm. a sutler; introd. in 
l6lh cent, fi om It. vwandiere (§ 25). — 
Der. vlvandW'xt. 

i'Vivat, mterj. hurrah! the L. vivat. 

VIVIER, sm. a fishpond; from L. vivarium. 
For 'arium = -hr sec § 19S. 

Vivifier, va, to quicken ; from L. vivifi- 
c.are. 

Vivipare, ad], (Zool.) viviparous; from 
L. viviparus (found in Apulcius). 

\TVRK, vn. to live; from L. vivere, by 
regular contr. (sec § 51) of vivero to 
viv’ro. — Der, vivre (sm.), xtvivre, sur> 

t Vizir, sm. a vizier; from Ar. ouazir 
(§ 30) — Der. vizirAt, 

Vocablllaire, sm. a vocabulary; from L. 
vocabul.ir ium *, der. fiom voc.rbulum. 

Vocal, adj. vocal; from L. vocalis. — Der. 

VOCal'lSGT. 

Vocale, sf. a vowel ; from L. vocalis. Its 
doublet is voyelle, q. v, 

Vocaliser, vn. (Mus.) to vocalise. See 
vocal. — Der. vocalist (verbal subst.), vocal- 
isation, 

Vociferer, va. to vociferate; from L. vo- 
ciferari. — Der. vocifcr.iXion. 

VCEU, sm. a vow, prayer; from L. votum 
For loss of t see § 118; for o - ani see 
§ 79. Its doublet is vote, q. v., and voto 
in the compound ex-voto. 

tVo^Uer, vn. to row; introd. in iCth 
cent, from It. vogare (§ 25). — Der. vogve 
(verbal subst.). 

VQICI, frep. see here ! for vols-ci, and there- 
fore compd. of a verb imperat. and an adv 
See voir and id. 

VOIE, a way; from L. via. For i = of see 
§ 68. — Der. From Lat. viare conies Fr. 
verb voyer, found in the compds. dtvoyer, 
couvoyer, envoyer, (ouvvoyer (q, v.). 


VOILA., prep, see there! for vois-llt, cp. void. 
See voir and la. 

VOILE, sm. a veil ; from L. velum, whose 
pi. vela, taken as if it were (cm. sing,, 
gives us the sf. voile, a sail. For e = of 
see § 62. — Der. vnikr (from L. velaro), 
voiltiit, ilevoilex (q. v.). 

VOILE, sf. a s.ul. See voile 1. — Der. voilwc, 
vntlitx, votltxie. 

VOIR, va. to see ; formerly i/doir, from L. 
videro. For loss of mcdi.il d see § 120; 
for i^^sce § 68 ; for -ere --o/msee § 263. 
For Liter contr. of vcoir to voir, see mur, 

VOIRE, adj. truly; from L verd. l or e = 
0/ sec § 62. Its doublet is vrai, q. v. 

VOIRIE, sf. a commission of public ways, a 
sewer. See voyer. 

VOISIN, adj. neighbouring ; fiom L. vicinus. 
For i = o/ see § 68; for soft c = .s see 
§ 129. — Der. voisintx, voisinz^e, zvoisinex, 
avo/smant. 

VOlTURf', sf. a cairiage; from L, vectura. 
For eot -oit see § 65. — Der. vounrex, 
voituncx. 

tVoiturin, sm. a vettnnno, diivcr and 
owner of a iravellnig-c.irriage ; from It, 
vet fur mo (§ 25). 

VOIX, s/. voice; from L. vocem. For o — 
oi see § 83; for soft o^s~x see §§ 
129. 149. 

VOL, sm. flighty Sec voler I. 

VOL, sm. ihett. See voUr 2. 

VOLAGF, volatile, fuklc; from L. vo- 
laticms (found m Cict.r<.>). For -aliens 
= 'age sec § 201. 

VOLAILLE, sf poultry, a collective n.ime of 
all farm-y.ird buds; from L. volatilia, pi. 
of volatilis. Cohimell.i uses the phrase 
‘volatile pecus’ tor poultry. Volatilia 
contrd. (see § 51) to volal’lia gives vola- 
tile. For assuml.ition ot tl to / see § 168 ; 
for -alia = -«///<? see § 278. 

Volatile, m//. volatile ; from L. volatili% 
— Der. volatdxstx, volatihxt. 

tVolcan, svi. a volcano ; from It. volcano 
(§ 25). — Der. volcanu\ot, volcatnstx. 

VOLE, s/. vole (in cards). See voler i. 

VOLER, vn. to fly; fiom L volaro. — Der. 
vol (verbal subst. masc.), vole (verbal subst. 
fern.), vo/ec (paitic subst.), vol.inX, voli'vxt, 
volet (the wing, shutter of a window), vol- 
au-vent. 

Voler, vn. to steal; this voler is the same 
with the above, by a ciiauge of sense, see 
§ 13, from flying bglaiy to stealing (Littrc). 
The English thieves' patter could provide a 
parallel. This sense of the word is quite 
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modern, not appearing til the end of the I 
i6tli cent., winch precludes a Lat. origin' 
from a supposed vglare*, the simple form 
of iiivolare,to steal, wheuct O. Fr. eynhler^ 
see emhUe.—\)Qi. vd (verbal subsL), voyeur, 
1/0/erie. 

VOLET, sm. a shutter. See vder i. 

Voleter, vn. to fly, flit; from L. volitare. 

Volition, s/ volition; from L. voliti- 
on em * (a word framed by the Schoolmen ; 
Irom L. volere-^', see vnuhtir). 

Volontairo, adj. voluntary ; tiom L. vo- 

1 nil t a n u s . 

VOLONTE, s/. will ; from L voluntatom. 
I’or u-o see § 98; for -tateiii ^ sec 
§ ^80. 

VOLONTIERS, ndv. willingly ; fioin L. vo- 
luntariia. For -ariis =:-iers, see § 198. 
The final s shews that the word comes 
Irom the pi. (see Hist. Gram. p. 99^ Cp. 
It. volentien ; volntitiers represents the L. 
voluntanis, used adverbially, (Littrc ) 

i Volte, <f. volt, fcucnig term; introd. 
tiom It. V'tl'a (§ 25). Its doublet is vodfe, 
(]. v. — Der voltdx, whence vdte-Juic (lit. 
turn-face, face-about). 

i*Vol tiger, vn.to flutter; introd. from It. 
volteggKtre (§ 25). — Ucr. vdtige (vcibal 
siibst L voltigam. 

Votubile adj voluble; from L. volubilis. 

Voliibilite, sf. volubility from L. volu- 
b 1 1 1 1 a t e m . 

Volume, sm. (l) a volume (hook); (2) 
volume; front L. volumcii — Der v diim- 
meux (L, voluininosus). 

Volupt6, '/. pleasure; from L. voluptatem. 

Volui^tueux, adj. voluptuous, fiom L. 
vuluptuosus. For -oisus = -ena: see § 

2 H). 

Volute, ■/. (Archit.) a volute, from L. 
voluta (m Vitruvius). 

Vomique, adj. vomic. of the nux vomica; 

• </. (Med.) vomica; from L. vomica. 

VOMIR, va. to vomit; Irom L. vomere, by 
change of accent from vomere to vomcro 
(see "Hist. Gram. p. 133) For o=r see 
59 — Der. i/ownssement, vofniut. 

Vorace, adj. voracious; from L. voracem. 
— Der. vurache (L. voracitatem). 

Vote, sin. a vote; from L. votum. Its 
doublet is 1-02//, q.v. — Der. volti (Us doublet 
is vouer, q. v.). 

Votif. adj. votive; from L. votivus. 

VO'l'RE, pO'>s, adj. your, yours; lormerly 
vostre, from L, vostrum, archaic torm of 
vestrum (in Emnus). For loss ol s see 
§ 14 '^. 


VOUER, 7/a. to vow; from L. votare, from 
votus, pup, of vovere, to vow. Votaro 
becomes vouer by losing t, see § 1 1 7 ; by 
0-ow see § 81. Its doublet is voter, q. v. 
— Der, livouer, 

VOULOIR, va. to will, order, wish ; from 
a supposed L. vol^re"*^, formed from 
volo, winch survives in the It. volere; 
for -er0 = -oz> see § 263; fur o^ou see 

§ 76. 

VOUS, pers. pron. you; from L. vos. For 
6 — ou see § 8 1 . 

VOUSSOIR, sm. an archstone (engineering) ; 
der. from a siippi'sed verb vousser (cp. 
tadloir from tadler). Vousser would be from 
L. volutiare *, to bend, vault, der. from 
voliitus. Volutiare*, contrd. (see § 53) 
to voVtiare, becomes vousser. For Gl- 
ow see § 157; for -tiare =-s.s 6T see § 264. 
Fiom tins same verb vousser ci/mes also 
voussure. 

VOUSSURE, sf. (Archit.) coving. See vous- 
' 01 >. 

VOUTE, f. a vault. 0 . Fr. volte, from L. 
voluta*, volta*, a vault, m metlicval Lat. 
texts; der, from volutus. For o\~ou see 
§ 1 5 7 * VotVe is a doublet of volte, q. v. — 

Der. voilltr. 

VOYAGE, sm. a journey, voyage. Sp. vingc. 
It. viaggio, Prov. viatge, tiom L. viati- 
cum, lit. provisions for a journey, then a 
journey, in Fortiinatus: ‘ Dcdiicit dulcem 
per amara viatica natam.’ And a Charter 
of A.D. 1299 has ‘Pro viatico quod 
fcciiiius 111 Su ilia.’ Viaticum becomes 
voyage: fur via- = i;oy- see vote \ for 
-aticum = see § 201. Voyage is a 
doublet of viatujue, q. v. — Der. voyagi^r, 
voyngewv. 

VOYELLF, sf. a vowel ; from L. vocalis. 
For passage of medial c into y see § 1 29 , 
for -alis--e’//e sec § 19 1. Its doublet is 
vneale, q. v. 

VOYER, sm. a tmstee of roads; troni L. 
viarius, relating to road^ For i=or see 
§ 68; for -arius = -ier or -yer see § 198. 
— Der. agent-voy^r, voirit (coritr. of O. Fr. 
voierie). 

VRAI, adj. true. O. Fr. verai, from Low L. 
verdfjus*, veracious. l*or loss ot atomc 0 
see § 52 ; for ag = ai see § 129. — Der. vrai- 
meut, T/ra/scmblable. 

VRAIMENT, adv. truly. See vrai. 

VRA 18 EMBLABLE, adj. probable. See vrat 
and semblahle. 

VRAISEMBLANCE, sf. probability Sec vrai 
and sembler. 
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VRILLE, 5/. (Bot.) a tendril, gmiblet. Origin 
uncertain; perhaps from a supposed L. veri- 
cula*, der from verioum*, a spit. ‘ 'fria 
verica’ is found in an inventory dated 
A.D. 1218. Vericum is a dim. of veru. 
Vericula, by -icula = -r 7 /e (see § 257), 
gives verille*, which is later contr«l. to 
vrtlle, as O. Fr. verai is contrd. to vrai, see 
§ 52. But, as Littro points out, the O. Fr. 
word being not vrtlle, but vitlle, or vhle, 
we are led to think that it is from viti- 
cula, dim. of vitis, a vine : for loss of t 
see § 117 ; for -icula = *fr//e see § 257. 

VU, loc. conj. since; sm. sight, properly the 
past partic. of voir, q. v. Vu, in O. Fr. veu, 
originally vcdut. It. vedulo, is from L. 
vidutus*, a barbarous p. p. of videre : 
for these p.p. in -utus sec boire, Vidu- 


' tus, losing its medial d (see § 120), be- 
comes O. Fr. veu. Fr)r -utus see 
§ 201; for i — e see § 68. Veu is later 
contrd. to veu ('^ee tnnr), whence the form 
vu. For eu - u see jumeau. 

VUE, if. a view; p.iitic. siibst. fern, of voir. 
For etymology sec vu. 

Vulgaire. adj. vulgar, common ; ivi the 
common sort of ptople; from L. vulgaris. 
— Der. i/;//gnnser, vuIgar'\io. 

Vulgate, if. vulgate , from L. vulgata*^ 
(sc. Biblia), properly the accreditt?d, popular 
version of Scripture. The n. pi. is taken as 
a sing. fern. 

Vulnerable, adj. vulnerable; from I., vul- 
I nerabilis. 

Vulndraire, adj. vulnerary; from L. vul- 
‘ nerarius. 


W. 


Wagon, sec vagon, I from Engl, xvarrant (§28). Its doublet is 

Walkyrie, f the Valkyrlur of Scandinavian garnnf, q. v. 

mythology,' the goddesses, Odin’s tiies<;en- T Whig, sw/ a Whig, a party name derive^l 
gers, who choose the slam, and le.id tl em j oiiginally fiom western Scotland; the Fngl. 
to Waihalla : from \ce\. valkyrja (§ 20). j ivhtg (§ 28). 

Wallon,s;/i. a Walloon, connected with O.N. ! t Whiskey, *sm. whiskey; the English 
Vahr, A. S. Wealas. the Wehh, or foreign name (§ 28) for Ir. nisgebeate, the watri 
dim-speaking folk, the Celts in Flanders. | of life 
fWarrant, sm. a warrant, guarantee ; j -j- Whist, sw. whist ; the Engl. (§ 28). 


X. 


X6ndlasle, sf. the exclusion of strangers 
from a city ; from Or ^(vrjXauia. 

Xerasie, f, dryiuss; from Gr. (rfpaa’ia. 

Xdrophagie, ,5/. .\erophagy, abstinence 
trum all but dry fruits (in Church histoiy) j 
from Gr. ^r}po<pa'yia. 


j Xiphias. sm. the sword-fish ; from Gr. 

^o/n’as. ■■ 

Xylographio, f. xylography (wood en- 
graving); irom Gr. ^vKo’)pa<pia, 


Y. 


Y, ndv. there. 0 . Fr. i, originally iv. It. ivi, 
from L. ibi. In Mcrov. Lat. ibi takes the 
sen^e of ilH, lUis, ‘ Ij'sum moiiasterium 
espoliatuin, et onines cartae, quas de supra 


dicto loco ibi delegaverunt, ablatae,’ from 
a Diploma of Hlotair 111 , a.d. 664 ; and in a 
Charter of a.d. 88;,, ‘Tradimus ibi terrain; 
. . . dono ibi dtcimas.’ By b = v (see 
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5 113) ibi becomes O. Kr. ‘ |„ nulla 
aiu.ll.a contra Lodlniwi;; mmi b iv cr ' 
Iron, the Oaths of a.d. 84a; i e. in the 
L.it. of tli.it day, ‘ III nnllam adjutain 
v.oiitr.1 Ludovicum non ilh ibi ero ’ Fi- 
nally iv lo^cs V (sec § 141) and becomes i, 
whence y. 

"t* Yacht, a yacht; the Engl, yacht 
28). 

t Yatagan, sm. a yataghan ; of Turkisli 
origin; 'I’lirk. ya/nWirt/i (§ 20). 

Vl^JJLE, sfe /nV'6/^. ^ | 

YKUSE, evergreen oak, ilex; originally' 
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ielce*. It. elce, from L, ilicGm, by regular 
contr. (sec § 51) of I'licem to il’cem, 
whence For i = g see § 72. Elce* 

becomes ielce (for e = ie see § 56), then 
tense (for soft c = s see § 129, for el^eu 
^ see § 157). 

YlbflX, s?n. I'l. eyes. See ceil. 

Yole, s/. a yawl. Of Germanic origin, Engl. 
yawl: c[> Dan jnljp 28). 

Yl)r6au, sm. a kind of elm, which glows 
well round Vpres (§ 33). 

t Yucca, sm. (Bot.) a yucca; of American 
origin, stc § 32. 


Z. 


i Zain, adj. whole coloured, dark bay (of 
horses); tioin It. zaiiif) (§ 25). 
t Zani, a zany ; tlie It zaut (another form 
of Gianni, Giovanni) (^ 23); a word intro- 
duced with Catherine de Medici m the l6th 
' ent. It has since tallen out of use. 

'j Zdbre, sm. a zebra; of African origin, 

§ .V. 

Z61e sm, zeal; from L. zelus — Der. zJe, 
-C'Vateur. 

i Zenith, sm. tlic zmith ; mtrod, through 
It zniit (§ 25), from i\xf semt, the w.iy, 
path, used by aslronoiners in shoit for semt 
erro'^, the way above the head (§ 30) 
Zephyr, a zephyr; from L. zephyriis 
I Zero, sm. zero, naught; mliod through 
It. zero (§ 25), iiom Ar. sijr (§ 30) 
Its douh'et is chilf're, q. v. 

ZEST, intcrjeit. jiish 1 bosh 1 used to express a 
ijuick rejection ofsomelhmg said or suggested. 
ZK.S 1 E. S 171 . the membrane whuh divides a 
mil, oiaiigc, etc. ; from L schistus, divided, 
wiuMiee the word conies to ine.in a division 
* Schistus becomes ze^t as srhcdula be- 


comes ^.edule. For see § 72. Its 
doublet IS schiste, q. v. 

i'l Zibeline, sf. sable; from It. zihellino 

ZIGZAG, sm. zigzag, an onomatopoetic word ; 

§ 34 ) imitated from Germ, zickzack 

(§ 27^. 

t Zinc, sm. (Met.) zinc; the Germ, zinh 

/§ 

Zinzolin, stn. a rc<ldish violet colour; Sp. 
cmznhno (§ 26) fn in Ar. djoldjolan (§ 30). 

Zizanie. '/. tares; Irom L. zizaina. 

ZodiaClllO sm. the '/odi.ic ; lioiii E. zodia- 
tus (^touiid in Aulus Gcllnis) — Der.aimAacal. 

Zone, sf a zone; from L. zoni. 

Zoographio, sf. zoograpliy ; from Gr. (ujov 
. 111(1 ypapT] 

Zoolithe, sm. a zoohte ; fioin Gr. (uioy and 
Kid os 

Zoologie. sf. zoology ; from Gr. (ujon and 
Koyus. — Der. 2oo/o_;'’i(iue. 

Zoophyte, sm. a zoophyte; from Gr. ^cv( 5 - 
ipvTov, 1 c. that winch is between a plant 
and an animal. 
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